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4 DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY 

Mondes habites” were published (1862-64), a certain number 
of readers seemed to expect the natural sequel: “La Pliiralite 
des existences de Dame.” If the first problem has been con¬ 
sidered solved by my succeeding books (“Astronomic popu- 
laire,” “La Plante Mars,” “Uranic,” “Stella,” “Reves 
etoiles,” etc.), the second has remained an open quostiond 
and the survival of the soul, either in space or on other 
worlds or through earthly reincarnations, still confronts us 

as the most formidable of problems. 

A thinking atom, borne on a material atom across the 
boundless space of the Milky ay, man may well ask himself 
if he is as insignificant in soul as he is in body, if the law 
of progress can raise him in an indefinite ascent, and if thcie 
is a system of order in the moral world that is harmoniously 

associated with the order of the jiliysical world. 

Is not spirit superior to matter? AYhat is our true nature? 
What is our future destiny? Are we merely ephemeral 
flaiiK’s sliiiiing an instant to ho forever extinguished? Shall 
we never see again those whom we have loved and who Inwe 
gone before us into the Great Beyond? Are s\U'h separa¬ 
tions eternal? Does everything in us die? If sometliing re¬ 
mains, what becomes of this imponderahle element—invisil)le, 
intangible, but conscio\is—wdiieh must constitute our lasting 
))ersonality? Will it endure for long? Will it endure for¬ 
ever ? 

To hr or vof fo hr? Sueli is tlie great, tlie eternal question 
asked by all tlte philosophers, the thinkers, the seekers of all 
times and all ereeds. Is death an end or a transformation? 
Do there exist proofs, evidences of the survival of the human 
beiuf^ after the destruction of the liviinr ore^anism? Until 

O' ' 

to-day the sid)ject has remained outside the field of scientific 
observation. Is it possible to approach it by the principles 


1 writor, tlie philosoplicr An(ir<^ Pe/zani, wtio 

i-alls luiuM'lf iny disciple, piililishcd Iii 18(5.") {^a I^lurnUtr (Jes cxi$te>\ces 
(ic cunfonne « hi iloctvhic <h' la Plurality dcs mondes. 
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of experhneniation to which Immaiiity owes all the pro.rrcss 
tiat has been realized by sei.-nee? Is the attempt lnr;Ical? 
Are we not face to face with the mysteries of an invisible 
world which IS different from that which lies befoiv our 
senses and which cannot be p,.net rated by onr metb...ls of 
positive investigation ? May we not essay, seek to find wbether 
or not certain facts, if earcfnlly and eorreetly observed, are 
snseeptible of being scientificall.\- analyzed and aeeeiited as 
real by the severest criticism? tVe want no more fine words 
lio more metaphysics. Facts! Facts! 

It is a question of our fate, onr destiny, onr personal future 
onr very existence. ' 

It is not cold reason alone that demands an answer; if is 
not onl.v the mind; it is our loiigiiifts, onr heart also. 

It IS childi-sh and may appear conceited to bring one’.s own 
•self upon the scene, but it is sometimes difficult to refrain 
rom doing so; and as I have undertaken these biborions re¬ 
searches primarily in order to answer the .piestions of sor- 
rowng hearts It seems to me that the most logical preface 
to this book will be fiirni.shed by some of tho.se innumerable 
confidential communications which have reached me diirin- 

more than half a century, begging with anguish for the solin 
tion or the mysitery. 

Tho.se who have never lost by death some one deeplv loved 
have never sounded the depths of despair, have never bruised 
themselves against the closed door of the tomb. We sock and 
an impenetrable wall rises inexorably before the terror that 
confronts us. I have received hundreds of earnest appeals 
tvhtch I .should have liked to answer. Should I make these 
confidences known? I have hesitated a long time. But there 
are so many of them, they reflect so faitlifiillv the intense 
desire that exists to reaeli a solution, tliat it lias now heeome a 
matter of general intere.st and my duty is clear. Tlie.se ex- 
pressions.of feeling are the natural introdnetion to this work, 
tor It IS they that have decided me to write it. Xevertlieless, 
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I must apologize for reproducing these pages without altera¬ 
tion ; for if they reveal the very souls of their sensitive authors, 
they also express themselves about me in terms of praise which 
it might well seem immodest on m 3 ' part to publish. But this 
is only a personal detail, and consequently insignificant, espe- 
ciall 3 ’^ as an astronomer, who realizes that he is an atom be¬ 
fore the infinite and eternal universe, is inaccessible to and 
hermeticall 3 '^ sealed against feelings of worldl 3 '^ vanity. Those 
who know me have considered me so for many long years. 
My absolute inditference to all lionors has abundantly proved 
this true. Whether I am considered great or insignificant, 
whether I am praised or criticized, I remain the distant 
spectator. 

The following letter was written me by a distracted mother 
and has been rei)rodueed literally. It shows how well worth 
wliilc it would be at least to attempt to relieve suffering 
humanity. It is more than tlie science of doctoring the body, 
it is the science of liealing the soul that must be created. 


To Our Great Fhnnmariun 

Reinosa, Spain, March 30, 1907. 


Monsiei'h : 



I wish I might cling to your knees and kiss your feet while I 
beseech you to hear me and not to rejeet niy prayer. I cannot, I 
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in this son and one daughtor. Monsieur Flanimarion, you would 

law had to know the beloved child I have just lost, to understand 

should have to tell you the stoiy of the thirtv-tliree years of his 
existence; then you would understand. ^ 

Mhen at five years of age he was given up bv all the celebrated 
physicians of Paris and Madrid, because of Mn ti n 

husband and I sacrificed a brilliant position at Madri T'i ’’."‘T 

wa^i'i:trs‘;;y;r: 

o e,vplain. But how dear and lovable he was! Brou-dit up in a 

Uter, at seventeen,;.. ILr.llnirl t 

twenty he was as handsome a lad as could be seen anywhere If 

that mover’s low ^rai"LtfZw^ 

"Tv;.:-r iJctti:: ’::re; rr;- 

beautiful as L was hn; 

B^nerosity. Intelligent and 

his disposition as he was life wit" bin, and .sweet in 

tinual euehantment. You will lb" T. t 1 ^'''" 

certainly a return of thl rl’ '“i '' bich was 

•stitis wL thllinnl of a h r f‘-‘" 
bell could give vou anv il . ^“benng of which only 

Creator, can permit the I '**‘‘"ct understand how Ood, onr 

all, when this martyrdom is^inflicr. / -'■bc'c 

like my son. All the otb t 'mioecnt being 

alas! none of C wL'TbTe t'*’"' 

, mem was able to cure him. He spent thirteen years 
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' worse, pvosciwin?!', in tlic 

nltornating l.chvcon pono.ls of luttoi . ,oo.lness 

nmlst «f tl.o nios't atrocious sulTcnnp:, lus succtncs, 

1 I • -nlptv 'IS not to sadden others. 

un.l even Ins so - s n t 

For the past ioui >ecus , , T- i u>. ..-m eiired ^Iv 

. ... |,„ w,s so nnicli better Unit be liel.eve.l be uus tu ui. 11> 

' .i;„,i ;,, lun-’ From tlnit time my son bail been 

poor hnshand had <licd in !■ *-■ nimself How 

llie liead of our little family: motbor, sister, and b 

'"'u;;,:::!:'":' vere ob.i,ed to uoru O suppU- our needs, life ap- 
p..aild verv beautiful to ns! My tbuiubtor bad never ° 

"v so Ibat slm misbt devote berself to ber brotber, rvboiii site 

adored. I was so bappy in Ibe love I saw that my 
eaeb oilier tbat I no loneror feared deatb for tiuse f, . b I 
aboiild leave tbem losrelber, not to be separated as Ion us tl ey 
lived, livino t.ueb for tbe otber. And bow shall 1 describe to yon 
the leiideriiess of my son for bis motber, of tins motber fot ter 
son^ StM'k in lieaven amonir tlio angolas; scok aho\t*, among io.a 
worlds to which your gaze penetrates; seek among all the best and 
sweetest, tilings that love can produce, and you will have only a 
feeble iilca of the tilial and the maternal love of these two. 1 dare 
not think of it. 1 dare not remember bis eyes, his voiee, when ic 

looked at me and said, “Darling INIother!’' 

Last August it was })i'Oi>osed to liiin that he sliould visit a mine ( le 
had acfiuired a taste for this kind of work and had been occupied 
with it for some time). He wished to take me with lum. \\ hen 
we reached a certain spot we were told that we should have to go 
on liorscback to reach tlie mine. As I knew he liad been forbidden 
to ride borsebaek, because of bis bladder, I refused; but my son 
assured me he felt certain he could make this trip witboat danger. 

AVe liesitated; we discussed it; I yielded. 

Ah! why can we never retrace our steps! Tliis excursion so tiled 
my son that lie fell ill of gastric fever. He was in the harids of 
stupid and Ignorant physicians who knew nothing of Itis condition 
and wlio let months slip hy while they said that )iothing u'a< the 
vKitter! A tumor attacked the bladder, tlic walls could not endure 
the strain: the hladder hurst! 

The tortuiTS of hell arc nothing to the tortures suffered hy my 
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unhappy son! A celebrated surgeon was called in. He did not 
arrive until twenty-two hours after the accident. My elii)d had 
made all his preparations for leaving this world. They o{)erated, 
hut all hope was gone. The poor boy survived (he operation for 
thirteen days; the surgeon had given him only twenty-four iioiirs 
more. But nij sonj who understood his niotlier's and sister's grief, 
resisted, fighting bravely in spite of everything. What <iays, Mon¬ 
sieur! They gave us the measure of his greatness of soul. 

Thinking only of us, of the coriscquenees of his death to two 
women wdio would remain alone and without support in a foreiini 
countiy, who would always mourn an adored son and biother, tie 
tried in all ways to soften the horror of this situation. What he 
said to us in those supreme moments were the words not of a young 
man of thnty-three but of a saint, an angel, a sujicrliuinnn being! 
Oh, that face tortured by suffering! Those eyes tiiat seemed to see 
.something of another world! And his mouth, twusted by pain, still 
tiying to smile, his hand pressing mine as he said: '‘Good-hy, darl¬ 
ing Motlier, good-by! I have loved you so dearly! Ifo not forged 
me! Oh! Almighty God,” he said, “you did not lav so much on 
your son, on your own son, who w-as God, and I, who am only a 
poor man, you give ten times more to hear. Oh! death! in pity, 
death I If you lov'e me, ask God to send me death!” 

For thirteen days and longer! 

Oh, Flammarion I have pity on me! In the name of your mother, 
be merciful! I am mad witli grief. It is thirty-two days since he 
died and I have not slept ten hours since. At night I sit up until 
four in the morning, and wlien fatigue has cnnrjuercd me I throw 
myself, entirely clothed, on my bed and shut mv eves, Imt a /frer? idra 
continue during this painful sleep; I do not lose my memories for a 
single instant, and when I open my eyes I am obsessed l)y them all 
day long, what I suller is so frightful, so atrocious that I ask my¬ 
self if hell is not preferable to what I endure. Is it possible tliat 

it can be God w-ho lias created beings destined to c.vpericnce such 
horrors! 

You, an a.stroDomer and a thinker, who weigh the suns and the 
worlds, you wdiose glance penetrates tho.se mysterious regions among 
which our spirit loses itself, tell me, I beg you on ray knees, tell me 
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if our souls survive somewhere. If I oan preserve the hope of see- 
i„ sou osain, if he sees me. If there exists any way of eom- 

wifo'Iuowt many things about the heavens, about spirits. 
al)Out the marvels of tl.e universe, I ask you in pity to tel me some¬ 
thing that ran leave my wonuded, tortured heart a ray of hope, lu«. 
ever feeble! You cannot understand the excess of my grief. I wish 
that I might die of it. I hope to die, but-my daughter is here, who 
beseeches uie to live, not to lenve her alone in the world; and then 
I see myself forced to live and forced to siifTer! What honor. 
When I think that in an instant 1 could put an end to ray iniserj . 

If it wore possible to weigh grief, to measure it as you measure the 
worlds, the weight would he so heavy, the extent so great that you 
would he frightened to think that one human soul could reach suci 
a degree of torture: there must he something infernal in my destiny. 
Neither red-hot irons nor luncei's could cause such snfTenng! My 
son, my beloved child! I want him, I wish to see him! I desire no 
heaven without him. Oh! my adored Kmannol! tlesh of my tlesh! 
I'oy of my life! my happiness as a mother lost forever! Is thcie a 
God? Is it he who iiermits these horrors on earth? IVIonsienr 
p’lammarion, in pity, in the name of those you love and who love 
you, do not he insensible to tbe greatest human grief that has ever 
torn a heart! Say something to me, you who possess the secrets of 
the heavens! you who know! We simple mortals can neither know 
nor uiidei'sland. Tell me if souls survive somewhere, if they remem- 
Iier, if tliey still love those who remain on earth; if they see us, if wo 

can call tlicm near us. 

Ah! if T could see you and fall at your knees! Forgive this mad 
act. I no longer know whether 1 dream or wake! I feel only one 
thing, a grief so sharp that it seems like a red-hot iron,, continually 
plunged into a gaping wound. 

Forgive me, Monsieur . Flainmarion! Your suns and stars, so 
heautiful and so marvelous, do not feel or sillier. And I feel a grief 
greater than all the worlds tliat move in space! So small, so un¬ 
important a thing, and yet to feel so intolerable a grief! What can 
it be? What is this mystery? A being so feeble and limited—and 
to sutler so! 
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Forgive me once more, Master, in the name of your mother! 
Forgive me and pity your unhappy countrywoman, 

N. Roffard, 

At Reinosa, Province of Santander, Spain. 

So runs this letter, full of anguish, which I reproduce 

literally, in order to show all the horror of such a situation. 

I repeat that I must apologize for the ditliyrambics tliat 

concern me. Their only significance is in so clearly revealiiur 

this immense grief joined to the ardent hope of seeing these 
clouds dispersed. 

One would have to possess a heart of stone to be un¬ 
touched by these heartrending appeals of' mother love, to 
remain deaf to the anguish of such despair, and not to feel 

an ardent desire to consecrate one’s life to brinn-infr gome 
relief. ^ 

Priests receive appeals of this sort every dav. because 
they are considered ministers of God, endowed with the 
power of penetrating the riddle of the supernatural and 
solving it. They answer such grief with the consolations 
of religion. The priest speaks in the name of Faith and 
Revelation; but faith cannot be imposed, it is not even as 
generally held as we imagine. I know priests, bishops, and 
cardinals who are without it, oven while they teach it its 
a social necessity. There are a hundred different religions 
on earth, aU, of them perhaps useful, but unacceptable from 
the point, of-view of philosophy. Face to face witii such 
events as^-Jb^have just related, are their mini.sters able to 
convince us that a just and good God rules over humanitj'? 
The man of seicnco is seated neither on the bench of the 
confessional nor in the bishop’s chair, and lie can tell only 
what he knows. He is honest, frank, independent, rational 
before everything. Ilis duty is rescareli and study. We are 
still seeking and we do not pretend to have found the answer, 
still less to have a revelation of the truth from heaven. That 
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was the only answer I was able to give the unknown woman, 
even while I left her the hope of some day seeing her sou 
again and in the meantime of remaining in spiritual rela- 
tienship with him. Hut I do not, like Auguste Comte, Saint- 
Simon, or Enfant in, imagine myself the higii priest of a new 
religion. Novcrtlieless, tliere can be no doubt that the uni¬ 
versal religion of the future will be founded upon science, 
and especially upon astronomy, associated with the knowl¬ 
edge of physics. 

Let us make our seareli liumhly and all together. I must 
excuse myself again for having reproduced the expressions 
of pniisc in tliis letter, hut to suppress them would be to 
at the same time the expression of this distress, 

this confidence and this hope. 

The lo.ss of a son ins|)ired the preceding letter; the loss of a 
daughter inspired the following. 

Theil-sur-Vanne, November, ISOO. 

Mastkr : 

1 have the honnr of knowing yon tlironuh your works well enough 
to bo sure that you are kind and to hope lhat, although I am un¬ 
known to yon, you will hi' willing to read with indulgenoe what I 
wrile and will pity niy inisfnrtuni’ while aeeording me your spiritual 
help, of wliii'h I hav(' such great need. 

On till' niru'teenlh of last Sejiti'inher I had the unspeakahlo sor¬ 
row of losiinj a ehanning eliihl si.\tcM'ii atid a lialf years ohl, of great 
int(‘lli'.:enee and an exipiisite delieaey of feeling, and oh! how heaii- 
tiful! Sill' seemed an ineorpoi'eal being, so ideally lovely were lier 
eliaste, grai-efid l)odv and lu’r angelie fare. My sweet darling, with 
her huge, magnitieemt blue eye.s full of expression, trained with 

lashes as dark as her cleliiatelv arched eveln'tnvs, her nose a little 

* 

huig hul line and straight, lier mouth sonu'what large hut (‘xpressing 
so nmeh goodne.ss, hi'r fact' a st)ft oval, ttie color of a lovely lily. 
A dear litth* dimple in her chin gave ht*auly tt> ht'r smile and lighted 
up a face that was usually rather st'rions. 

A sjdtMidiil mass of liuht aulnu'n liair, naturally early, delit'atelv 
waved, graced her virginal forehead like a goKlen foam; her ears 
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were dear little shells which you divined, hidden in the mass of 
her fine hair, little nests for kisses, upon which I ean no longer 
place niy lips, hungry with tenderness. My dearly loved dauelUcr 
is no more. My eyes can no longer rest in affection upon her charm¬ 
ing, beloved face; I can only weep for her. So many moral and 
physical perfections brutally, cruelly, stupidly, savagely blotted ont! 
Pitiless death has taken everything from me. My Renee, my be¬ 
loved—I have her no longer, and I go on living. Lifel-^what a 
prison! 

And with her have vanished our good talks. They are ended now 

—all our wonderful conversations on the most abtruse questions of 

the life beyond, for although she Avas so young, my daughter was 

a thoughtful girl, a precious friend, my confidante and dearly loved 

companinn. She was everything to me, this pure and lovely'flower, 

cut down before tier full and perfect blooming. Why? What a 
problem! ’ 

Since then, I have thought of suicide as a way of rejoining her 
but (did this intuition come from her approaeliiiig end?') the’ 
evening before her death, while her arms were about me, she said 
eoaxingly, “Mamma must not commit suicide; .she must wait, must n’t 
she?” I was completely taken aback and I did not understand until 
the ne.vt day when, white as a lily, slie gave me her last kiss aud 
closed her eyes forever. All! that last kiss! She put all that re¬ 
mained of her life into it. What moments! What tortures! Su¬ 
preme, never-to-he-forgotteii hours! I still see her. I love my 
suffering. I see my dear little dead girl wlio had felt, who hud 
guessed my despair: she wished me to remain to weep for her. Mv 
grief IS full of vain regrets, of the sense of hitter deception, of 
revolt against eveiybody and everything; I find myself uiiirimirin"' 
apinst God Himself, wlio has taken from me what is a thousand 
times dearer than my life. From this time on I can live onlv in 
the memory of lier-niy daughter, my constant thouglif-she ‘was 
my religion, I adored her. If it is possible, I should like to find 

some consolation in siiiritualism, to take refuge in it with faitli 
hope, and love. 

But I know so little about these matters. 

My husband and I have tried to experiment with a table, alas' 
witliout results, although we did everything to insure success- 
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placing on the table the photograph of our dear child, one of her 
curls, a page of her writing—and although wc evoked her with all 
tlie strength of our will. But our tears, our calls, our longings were 
all uselei. I wish to go on, to persevere, and it is toward this end, 
dear and illustrious Master, that I am begging you to help us. 
Docs she still exist? she whose life was cut off so brutally in its 
first flowering, who had had time to love only her motlier, her 
mamma—dear word in so beloved a mouth! Ah! I was too happy! 
liow long is it since I heard the sweet sound of her voice! I would 
gladly give all the years of life that remain to me in order to hear 

it again. 

I am consumed with the desire for proofs of the survival of the 
hcoutif'ul ami loving soul of my (laughter. If I could attain to such 
happiness, most dear Master, with your help, I eannot tell you what 
tins never-failing source of consolation would mean to me. 
would minirlc in niv thuuglits with niv daugliter and God. 

Heading your admirable works has made me think of placing rny 
hope in you, feeling sure that you will be able to do as I ask and 
will be toiUiag to receive kindly the prayer of a poor mother who 
lives only in the ho]m of finding oneo more the cliild who, as you 
believe, has vanished but is not dead. Hxtend your kindness to this 
sad and ignorant mother. You wlio have light, lighten her darkness, 
help her in her moral distress: it is the most beautiful gift of eharity 
that can be given. My great desire to fathom tliese mysteries docs 
not spring from vain curiosity ; it is a real, a uni<iue, a potent need 
from wliicli death alone can deliver me. 1 await your answer with 
eoiifidence, but also with imi>atience, and should you think it wise, 
1 will gladly go to Paris or wherever you advise me. 

Be good enough to receive, Monsieur and illustrious scientist, my 
tlianks in anticipation and the wannest greetings of your servant, 

H. PaiM.VULT. 


T have rep rod need this letter, like the former,^ without 
niodifieation, and witluuit suppressing the word.s of praise 

1 'I'tie letters reprf'dneed here are ])r(*pi‘rvod in tlie files of my research 
into p'-vchic pliriHUiiciiii which I opened in iSOi). (See f/Invonnu, [). SS.) 
Tills one is No. SOU. The preceding one is Xo. ITUO. Tlie originals may 
always be referrtHi to. 
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chiSr^ sensations of 

a eenturri'lf “e and for more than half 

a cen^ry I have grown used to titles that no longer have 

any significance for me. The absolute conviction of an as- 

tr nomer ,s that we are all atoms of the utmost insignificaiiel 

t these expressmns of admiration from an author’s readers 

whoever he may be, explain the confidence and the faith ex’ 
pressed and should be respected 

e have no right to deceive any one, even from the best of 

motives and m order to offer him a transitory happiness I 

could not give absolute certainty to that poor mother Tliat 

was twenty years ago. Since then I have never ceased 0 

search along the same path. This book is written to set ftth 
the elements of a solution. ““ 

letter of my unknown correspondent because it expre.sses the 
^lef of all mothers who have lo.st a child, of all those who 

Just God” seems an insult to realitv. We can easdv 
derstand the revolt of these souls. I po.,se.ss other letteil tint 

""‘h 'he false consola- 
0 re igion, that have been sent me by Catholics Protes 

sr., 

ahmaf * as a text the injustice whicii we see 

‘he existence of an infelli-ent 
Principle in the organisation of the world. Men often eon 

rvhabuTv '' ■“'“hmissioii to the 

> y convincing themselves of the indifference of na 

"0‘ 1“ ‘hi», th^ wil not’ 

0 Tha^^tT" nothingness. Th'y 

to Hot. hut real. They wi.sh 

BuTwha^t Tst^ ‘his «->rt. 

at IS the universal intelligence? We have a tend- 
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CDcy to bcliove tbot God thiuts as W6 do and that our 
seuse of justice corrcspoDds with His; that His thought is of 
the same nature as our owu, although infinitely superior to it. 
It is perhaps something entirely different. The insect thinks 
dully when it forms the clirysalis and also when it bursts this 
envelop to spread the wings it lias acquired; perhaps our 
thought is as far removed from the thought of God as that of 
the caterpillar is from our own. We are surrounded by mys- 
t ery. 

But our duty is to search. 


During the infamous German war, whieb has ent down, 
in the flower of tlieir youth, fifteen million young men wlio 
had the right to life, who had been brought up by their 
fatliors and their mothers often at the price of enormous sac¬ 
rifices, letters reached me by the hundred, denouncing the 
barbarity and injustice of luiiuan institutions, lamenting that 


tlie hatred of war, which a group of Immanity's friends have 
preached for so long, should not have been understood by 
rulers; revolting against God, Who jicnnits sucli friglitful 
destruction, and declaring that their lives had been shat¬ 


tered by the irreparable loss of those they loved. 

More than ever the frightful ju’ohlem of our destiny rises 
before us. Is it really insoluble^ Cannot the veil he pushed 
aside, lift<’d, if only for a moment? Alas! The religions 
which have all siirnng from this heartfelt need, tliis desire 


to undi'i'staiid, this grief at seeing before us the mute body 
of some OIK’ dearly loved, have not brought with tliem the 
proofs they ])romised. The finest theological discussions prove 
notiiing. We do not want words but demonstraidc facts. 
Di'atli is tlie ju'ofoundest subject that lias ever occupied the 
llioug’hts tif men, the supreme prolileiu of all times and all 
j>eojiles. It is tlie inevitable eud toward wliieh we all tend; 
it is a part of the law of our existence, as important as birth. 
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Thcj aro both natural transitions in the general evolution, 

and yet, for all that, death, which is just as natural as birth, 
seems to us to be against nature. 

Hope in the continuation of life is innate in human nature. 

It belongs to all pei iods and all peoples. The development 

of science plays no part in this universal belief, which rests 

on personal aspiration and which nevertheless is not based on 

positive foundations. That is a fact which it is valuable 
to state. 

Sentiment is not a negligible quantity, equal to zero, its 
scientific coefficient. 

The two letters already reproduced form part of a series 
which I began to collect long ago and with which mv readers 
are already familiar. Tlie number of letters received, re- 
corded, and included in this collection of documents, of ob- 
seiw'ations, of investigations, of questions that liave arisen 
since the inquiry began, in 1809 (see my work ^‘L'lnconnu 
et les problemes psychiqiies,’^ p, 00), have reached the figure 

4106, to which I ought to add about 500 tliat reached'" me 
before I began the inquiry. 

I could quote here hundreds of others, very much like the 
two preceding. Here is one whicli may seem striking, in 
another respect, to more tlian one reader. It is a fervent 
prayer, which was sent me at La Rochelle, the fifteenth of 

Augu.st, 1904. It is somewhat brutal, but I give it com¬ 
plete, as I gave the others. 


My Elder Brother.: 

Both my eyes are suffering from cataract, hut nevertheless I must 
write to you, I am a skeptic, a liardened scoffer, but I must be¬ 
lieve in something. A frigiitfnl, irreparable catastrophe lias just 
crushed the lives of four people. My daugliter, whose charm, sirn- 
pheity and gaiety in 1002 had delighted all Rochefort, beginning 
with tlie mothers of (hose girls who were lier rivals, has just gone 
to a madhouse in Niort, where she vegetates, waiting for the end. 
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It was an eighteen-mouths’ agony for her,- the martyr, and for her 
poor mother, wlio took her to Paris, to Bordeaux, to Saujon, where 
ambitious specialists demonstrated the utter powerlessness of t icir 
pretended science,—an agony also tor me, alone belt, and foi my 
son, victims hotli of tlie same catastrophe. I am haunted by tho 
thought of suicide. Ny brain beats ont this refrain: “'liour daugh¬ 
ter is mad!” and I tliink of the general misery, of the immense fraud 
that life is for the great majority of human beings. We carry with 
us from our birth the defects of oar ancestors. What can become 
of our personality, paralyzed, stuck fast in the carnal magma? This 
magma, by the play of its molecules, by the example of tiie parents’ 
education, by the manner of life forced upon us, by the physical 
and moral condition of the father and mother, this matrix \\ill be 
tlte all-powerful director of the destiny of tlie i>ei-sonality that has 
just become incarnate, nr ralber that lias just been merged into 
an a^’^^regatc of wliicli it will be the slave, all its life. What docs 

^ ETi O' 

all this mean? 

The gross ignorance and degrading stupidities uttered in the 
pulpits of tlie (’Inirch have emlcd by revolting me. But I should 
like to believe in something accejitahle. The spiritualists, with 
tiieir naive credulity, are really too silly, also. Tlicy have given mo 
])agcs of Pythagoras, Bnddlia, Abelard, Kcnclon, Ixobespierre which 
are lacking in common sense. It is grotes(]uc. 

For tliirfy-lhrce years 1 have not cared to read. The blow that 
has fallen on me has made me jiick up some books in which I hoped 
to find wliat I seek. In short, here is ‘‘L’l ncoiinu” ! 

Shall T confess that I have read it religiously? I admit on prin¬ 
ciple the manifestations and apjiaritioiis you mention, as, for ex- 
ami>le, tlie story of I\Iarie de Thilo’s cat (page ItUl). The fear of 
the cat, which must liave seen the iihaiitom, seems to have been due 
to some electrical excitation. But, Monsieur, my elder brotlier, why 
do von see in these things only the dying? 

'fliere is nothing to jirove that the last sigh, the last human thought 
of the one who is pas>iiig shouhl he tlie caus(‘ <jf manifestations pro¬ 
duced without liis kiH)wlet!g(', Would it not, on the eootrary, be 
a (piestion of the first step in the world beyoiul, at the moment of 
tlie ru[»fiire with the flesh? 

1 surely belong tu the great number of your unknown friends, 
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of those who s^TTipathize with you. They are awaiting, at present 
a final hook that wilt conclude your psychical investigations! 
Spirits? Mediums? What have you been able to prove, to verify 
scientifically, as an astronomer and a mathematician for whom two 
and two make four and not five? In a word, with your universallv 
recognized authority, what conclusion have you reached? We wisii 
to know. And it is the part of a man such as you to enlighten so 
many eager minds. And do not think that I am burning incense 
before you when I speak in this way. That is not one of my fail¬ 
ings. Are you not going to make up your mind to it? You have 
no right to conceal anything. Ah! what a service you would render 
us in writing this honest, convincing book! We have enough of 
evangelical sermons, of the dissertations of mediums, of neuroses of 
claptrap. We beg you, tell us what you know ” 

(Letter 1465.) 


It will be easily understood that I cannot reveal the author 
o t IS letter, who is a high official in the Government. 

It will also be understood that I should not wish to publish 
this work until I believed it had attained the dignity of 
Its important subject. It was already under way at the 
ime of this request, in 1904; it had even been begun in 
Ibbl, as one can judge from my Memoirs. Such works as 
these cannot be written out in a year. 

Besides, if I had replied to all these appeals T should have 
written not one book but a dozen. Will they ever see the 
ight? As some of them have been well started for nearly 
a quarter of a century, they are on the road to being finished. 

iut let us begin with this one. My readers have assisted 

me greatly in this research by sending me for many years 

sue 1 observations as helped to prepare the solution,—the 

solution that has been demanded with perhaps too much con- 

idence. Can our efforts succeed in throwing some liglit 

upon this darkness of ages that surrounds the problem of 
death ? 


In my childhood, during lessons in philosophy and re- 
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ligious instruction in school, I often heard a diseourse, given 
oeriodically, which took as text the four words: Porro 

lnu,n e^t veccs^arium," or in English, “one single thmg is 
necessary ” This single thing was the salvation of our souls. 
The lecturer spoke to us of the wars of Alexander, of Caesar, 
of Napoleon, and arrived at this conclusion: “What docs 
a man profit, if he gain tlie whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” They described to us also the flames of hell, and 

they terrified us with frightful pictures representing the 

damned, tortured hy devils in an inextinguishable fire which 
burned them without consuming them, for all eternity. The 
subject of the text retains its value, whatever may be one’s 
beliefs. It cannot be disputed that the one alhimportant 
point for us is to know what fate is reserved for us after our 
last breath. “To be or not to be !” That scene iu “Hamlet” 
is repeated every day. The life of a thinking man is a medi" 

tat ion upon death. 

If the existence of human beings leads to nothing, what is 
all this comedy about V 

Whether we face it boldly, or whether we avoid tlie image 
of it, Deaih is the supreme event of Life. To he unwilling 
to consider it is a bit of childish silliness, as the preeipiee is 
before us and as we shall inevitably fall into it some day. To 
imagine tliat the jirolilcnn is insoluble, that we (‘an know 
nothing about it and sliall only be wasting our time if, 
with daring curiosity, we try to see clearly,—that is an ex¬ 
cuse dictated by a eareh'ss laziness and an unjustified timidity. 

The funereal aspect of death is due, above all, to wliat 
surrounds it, to the mourning that accompanies it, to the 
religious ceremonies that envelop it, to the Dies lra\ to the 
De Profundis. Who knows if the despair of those who arc 
left Ix'liind would not give place to liope if wo had the cour¬ 
age to examine this last i>hase of our earthly life with the 
same pains that we bring to an astronomical or a psychologi¬ 
cal observation? Who knows if the prayers of the dyiug 
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would not give place to the serenity of the rainbow after 

It IS hard not to desire an answer to the formidable ques¬ 
tion that presents itself when we think of our destiuv or 
when a cruel death has taken from us some one we ‘love. 

ow IS It possible not to ask whether or not we shall find 
ea^ other again, or if the separation is for eternity? Does 
a Deity or Goodness exist? Do injustice and evil rule over 
the progress of humanity, with no regard for the feelin-s 
at nature hM placed in our hearts? And what is this na¬ 
ture Uself? Has It a will, an end? Could there he more 
intelligence, more justice, more goodness, and more inspira¬ 
tion m our infinitesimally small minds than in the -rent 

universe? How many questions are associated with the «ime 
enigma! 

We shall die; nothing is more certain. When the earth on 

which we live shall have turned only a hundred times more 

around the sun, not one of us, dear readers, will still be of 
this world. 

Ought we to fear death for ourselves, or for tliose whom 
we love? 

death'' is a senseless expression. One of two 
things IS true: either we shall die wholly, or we .shall con¬ 
tinue to exist beyond tlie grave. If we die wholly we shall 
never know anything about it; consequently we shall not feel 
1 . we continue to exist, the subject is worth examining. 

‘ ome day our bodie.s will cease to live: there is not the 
east doubt on this point. Tliey will re.solve themselves into 
millions of molecule.s, which will later be reineorporated in 

^ T j ^ It* ^ ^ men; tlie resurrec¬ 

tion ot the body is an outworn dogma that can no longer 

e accepted by any one. If our thought, our psychic entity 

survives the dissolution of the material organism, we .shall 

a\e 1 le joy of continuing to live, because our conscious life 

will continue under another mode of existence that is superior 
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to this. It must be superior, for progress is a law of nature 
that manifests itself throughout the whole history of the 
earth, the only planet that we are able to study directly. 

As concerns this great problem, we can say with Marcus 
Aurelius: “What is death? If we consider it in itself, if 
we separate it from the images with which we have surrounded 
it, we see that it is only a work of nature. But whoever 
fears a work of nature is still a child.” 

Francis Bacon merely repeated the same thought when he 
said: “The ceremonies of death are more terrifying than 
death itself.” 

“True philosophy,” wrote the wise Roman emperor, “is 
to await death with a tranquil heart and to see in it only the 
dissolution of those elements of which each being is composed. 
That is according to nature, and nothing is evil which con¬ 
forms to nature.” 


But tlie stoici.sra of Epictetus, of ilarciis Aurelius, of the 
Arabs, the Mussulmans, the Buddhists does not satisfy us: 
we wish to know. 

And besides, wliether or not nature ever does anything 
wrong is a debatable question. 

Xo thinking man can avoid being troubled in his hours of 
personal reflection by this question; “What will become of 
me? Shall I die w'holly?” 

It has been said, not without apparent reason, (hat this is 
o]i our part a matter of naive vanity. We attribute a certain 
importanee to ourselves; we imagljie it would be a pity for 
us to cease to exist; we suppose tliat (!od occupies Himself 
with us, and that we are not a negligible (juantity in crea¬ 
tion. Assuredly, especially when we speak astronomically, 
we are no great matter; and even the whole of humanity 
itself is likewise of little importanee. AVe can no longer 
reason to-day as in the time of Pascal; the geocentric and 
anlhropoceulric system no louger exists. Lost atoms on an- 
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other atom, itself lost in the infinite! But at any rate we 
exist, we think, and ever since men have thought they liave 
asked themselves the same questions to which the most varied 
religions have attempted to reply, without any of them, how¬ 
ever, having succeeded. 

The mystery before which we have raised so maiiv altars 
and so many statutes of the gods, is still there, as formidable 
as m the times of the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Christians of the Middle Ages. The 
anthropomorphic and the anthropophagic gods have'crumbled 
away. Their religions have vanished, but the religion re¬ 
mains—the research into the conditions of immortality. Are 
we blotted out by death, or shall we continue to exist? 

Francis Bacon, more popular and celebrated than Roger 
aeon, but without his genius, had, in laying down the founda¬ 
tions of scientific experiment, foreseen the progressive victory 
of obse^ation and experience, the triumph of fact, judieiou.sly 
e.stablished according to theories, in all the domains of human 
study except one, that of “divine matters,” of the “super¬ 
natural,” which he abandoned to religious authority and to 
ait . This was an error in wliicli a certain number of 
learned men still actually persist. There is no valid reason 
lor not studying everything, for not submitting evervthing 
to the test of positive analy.sis, and we shall never know any” 
thing that we have not learned. If Theology has been mis- 
t^aken m pretending that these subjects were reserved for 
her, Science has been equally mistaken in disdaining them 
as unworthy or foreign to her mission. 

The problem of the immortality of the soul lias not yet 
been solved in the affirmative, but neither has it yet been 
solved in the negative, as has sometimes been pretended. 

It IS the general tendency to believe that the solution of 
the sphinx’s riddle of what lies beyond the grave is out of 
our reach, and that the human mind has not the power to 
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pierce this mystery. Nevertheless, what subject concerns us 
more closely, and how can we fail to be interested in our own 
lot? 

The persistent study of this great problem leads us to 
believe, to-day, that the mystery of death is less obscure and 
impenetrable than has been admitted hitherto, and that it 
may become clear to the mind’s eye by the light of certain 
actual experiments that were unknown half a century ago. 

It ought not to surprise us to find psychical research asso¬ 
ciated with astronomical research. It is the same problem. 
The physical and moral world are one. Astronomy has al- 

V 

ways been associated with religion. The errors of that an¬ 
cient science, which was founded on deceptive appearances, 
had their inevitable conscciuences in the erroneous beliefs 
of former days; the tlieological lieaven must accord with 
the astronomical licavcn under pain of collapse. The duly 
of all lioncst men is to seek ]o 3 ’alIy after truth. 

In our epoch ot tree* discussion, science can stiid^' Iran- 

fjudl}^, with com plot e independence, the gravest of problems. 

We can remember, however,—not without some bitterness._ 

that during the inlolerant centuries of the Impiisition, in- 

(juu’jps of free flu.light brought their disciples to the scaffold. 

Tiionsands of men have been burned alive for their opinions: 

the statue of Ciordano nriino reminds us of this even in 

Rome, ('an we pass before it or before that of Savonarola 

in Florence or tliat of Etienne Dolct in Paris, without feeling 

a shiver of liorror at religions intolerance? And Vanini 

burned at Toulouse! And Michael Servetus, burned at 
(.■eiieva liy Calvin I 

\V(. ..nee yfiinMo.l of wl.iel. wo wore ifrnorant- wo 

iniposod s.loneo upon all sookors. This is what lias akovo all 
ictaulcil 111,, psyoliic soionors, Uiidoubtodly this studv i, „„t 
mdispoMsal.lo to a ],raot,oa| life. ]Mo„ i„ „e„efal tire stupid, 

. ot one out of a liiiudivd of thorn think.s, Tliov live on the 
earth without kiiowiug whore they are and wiiliout liavin.' 
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the curiosity even lo wonder. Tliey arc brutes that eat, drink, 
pujoy themselves, reproduce tlieir kind, sleep, and are occu¬ 
pied above everything in acquiring mone 3 ^ I have had, dur¬ 
ing an already long life, .the joy of spreading among the 
different classe.s of all humanity, in all countries and all lan¬ 
guages, the basic ideas of astronomical knowledge, and I am 
in a position to know the proportion of those who are inter¬ 
ested in understanding tlie world which they inhabit and of 
forming a rudimentary idea of the marvels of creation. Out 
of the sixteen hundred million human beings who inhabit our 
planet there are about a million interested in such tlnng.s, 
that is to say, who read astronomical books, out of curioshy 
or otherwise. As for those who study and make themselves 
personally familiar with the science, who keep up with the 
new discoveries by reading special and yearly publications, 
their number can be placed at about fifty thousand for the 
entire world, of which six thousand are in France. 

AVe can therefore conclude that out of every sixteen hun- 
red human beings there is one who knows v^aguelv what 

world he inhabit.s, and out of a hundred and sixty thousand 
there is one really well informed. 


As for the instruction in astrononi}- in primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools, in colleges and lyeenms, either civil or ec¬ 
clesiastical, it virtually amounts to nothing. In the matter of 
positive ps3X‘hology the results are equally negligible. Uni¬ 
versal ignorance is the law of our mundane humanity, from 
the days of its simian birth. 

The deplorable conditions of life on our planet, the obliga- 
tion to eat, the necessities of material existence, explain the 
indifference to philosophy on the part of the earth’s inhabi¬ 
tants, without entirely excusing them ; for millions of men and 
women nd the time to indulge in futile amusements, to read 
newspapers and novels, to pla^^ cards, to oceup}" themselves 
wj t le affairs of others, to pas.s along the old story of the 
mo e an the beam, to criticize and spy upon those about 
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them, to dabble in politics, to fill the churches and the theaters, 
to support luxurious shops, to overwork the dressmakers and 
hatmakers, etc. 

Universal ignorance is the result of that miserable human 
individualism that is so self-suffieicnt. The need of living by 
the spirit is felt by no one, or almost no one. Men who think 
are the exception. If these researches lead us to employ o\ir 
minds better, to find what we are here to do, on this earth, 
we may be satisfied with this work; for, truly, our life as 
human beings seems very obscure. 

The inhabitant of the earth is still so unintelligent and so 
bestial that cverj^vhere, even up to the present day, it is 
still might that makes right and upholds it; the leading states¬ 
man of each nation is still the ^Minister of War, and nine 
tenths of the financial wealth of the peoples is consecrated 
to periodic international but cileries. 

And Death continues to reign over the destinies of human¬ 
ity! 

She is indeed the sovereign. Her scepter has never exer¬ 
cised its controlling power with such foroeions and savage 
violence as in those last years. By mowing down millions 
of men on tlie battle-field slie has raised millions of questio'ns 
to be addressed to Destiny. Lot us study it, this liual end. 
It is a subject well worthy of our attention. 


The plan of this work is outlined by its aim ; io cRiahlish the 
positive proofs of survival It will contain neither literary 
dissertations nor tine poetic phrases, nor more or less captivat¬ 
ing theories, nor hypotheses, but only the facts of observation, 
with their logical deductions. 

Are wc to die wholly? Tliat is the question. What will 
remain of us? To say, to believe that our iininortalitv'^ rests 
with our descendants, doiionds on our works, on the way in 
which we have helpt'd humanity, is a mere jest. If we die 
wholly, we shall know nothing of those services we have ren- 
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dered, and our planet will come to an end and humanity will 

perish. Thus everything will be utterly destroyed. 

In order to discover if the soul survives the body we must 

first find out if it exists in itself, independently of the physical 

organism. We must therefore establish this existence on the 

scientific basis of definite observation and not on the fine 

phrases and the ontological arguments with which, up to the 

present, the theologians of all times have been satisfied And 

first of all we must take into account the insufficiency of the 

t leones of physiology, as they are generally accepted and 
conventionally taught. 


II 


ILiVTERIALISM—AN ERRONEOUS, INCOMPLETE, AND 

INSUFFICIENT DOCTRINE 

■W’c should distrust !ipt)?aranccs, 

Coi'KKNlCUS. 

E very one is familiar with the Positive philosophy of 
An^ste Comte and his judicious classification of 
the sciences, descending gradually from the universe 
of 'man to astronomy and biology. Every one is also familiar 
with Eittres the follower of Augnste Comte; his dictionaiw is 
in all the libraries and liis works are scattered broadcast I 
used to know him personally. Tie was an eminent savant, 
an encyclopedia, a profound thinker; in addition, a convinced 
materialist and atheist. The beauty of his face did not cor¬ 
respond to the heaiity of his .soul. It was difficult to look 
at liim without thinking of our simian origin, and yet he had 
the greatest nobility of mind and a rare generosity of heart. 
He lived not very far from the Ohservatoire. His wife was 
very pions, and on Sunday he used to escort lier to mass 
at i>aint-Suliiiee, out of pure and simple goodness, without 
ever entering the church himself. Le Dantec. atludst and ma¬ 
terialist, who succeeded him, let himself he buried with the 
rites of the church, thongli this is to be regretted, in order 
not to pain his wife, wlio also was V('ry luons,—we should like 
to see these lifelong ('om]ianioiis of tlie same minds as their 
liushands. This j>rolessor of atlieism also was very good. All 
this is rather parado.^ieal. The same was true of Jules Soury, 
tliat “devourer of cures,” who was Imried by them with their 

2H 
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liturgies. There is no real logic in this world. But one’s doc¬ 
trines do not alwa^^s direct one’s deeds. One can be a pro¬ 
fessing Catholic and yet a liar, or one who takes advantage of 
others. One can be a materialist and an entirely honest man 
I also knew the excellent Ernest Renan, who, (uit of de(>p 
sincerity and in order to absolve himself from all hypocrisy, 

had refused the priesthood to which his theological studies 
had led him. 

These eminent minds are much to be respected in their sin¬ 
cere opinions, which we should respect as they respected'tlie 
opinions of others; but we may take exception to their ideas, 
and moreover they never made any pretense to infallibility. 

Littre worked over the psychological questions tliat we are 
proposing to study here. We may take his arguments, as 
well as those of Taine, his emulator, as a basis for the modern 
materialistic a.ssertions. Do not let us fear to meet them 
directly ftnd to tsJje the bull by the horns 

In his work entitled “La science an poiiit de \n,e philoso- 

p lique, a chapter on psychic physiolosry contains the follow- 
uig statements: 


T ^ expression psychic jihysioloyy may appear anomalous. 

I could have made use of tlie term psychology, which is used to 
designate the study of the intellectual and moral faculties. I my¬ 
self have used tf.is word many times in my writings, and because 
ot Its common usage and when the text leaves no room for obseurilv 
in my thought, I shall use it again. It is true that the word ^vvn 
w ueh IS Its root, is suited to metaphysics and theology, hut it can 
also be applied to physiology by giving it tiic mcaning'oC the total¬ 
ity of the intellectual and moral faculties,-a phrase much too Ion- 

and complex not to be replaced, on most occasions, by some simpler 
expression. * 

NV-vcrlhclcss, as psycl.olo^ was undoubtedly at its beginning, and 
still IS, Ibe study of the mind, considered independently of tbo 
nervous substance, I neither wish to nor ought to use an expression 
peculiar to a philosophy quite different from that which 
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lends its nnme to the exact sciences. Among tl.c positivo sciences 
one recognizes no quality witl.out matter, not at all heeausc o pr.or, 
one has the preconceived idea that there exists no independent 
spiritual snhslance, but because, a posterior,, eve have never me 
with -ravitation except in a body possessing weight, nor with heal 
excciit in a warm body, nor with chemical aftimtics without siib- 
.siances that may be combined, nor with life, feeling, or thought 

exrc])t in a fcelinjr, tliinkin" keinjx. 

It has seemed neecssary to me for the word pht/siojof/tj to appear 
in the title of this w.trk. I could, indeed, have used the expression 
cerebral physiology. But cerebral physiolo{]ry implies more than I 

exi'cct to include. 

Tlie brain is eni^a^ed in all sorts of operations which I do not 
I>retend to consider, for I shall limit myself to the part it plays in 
in-oducins those impressions which result in the idea of the ex¬ 
terior world and of myself. 

It is for this reason that I have determined to choose the ex¬ 
pression, “psychic physiolojiy,’* or, more briefly, psyeliophysiolotjy. 
Psuchic, that is to say relating: to feelings and ideas; physiology, 

I. r ■ T 

that is to say the formation and combination of these feelings and 
ideas in relation to tiie construetion and function of the brain. This 
is not because I wish to he so pretentious as to introduce a new ex¬ 
pression into science; all that I wish to do here is, on one hand, to 
outline my subject clearly, and on the other to impress on my readers 
that tlio description of ]>sychie phenomena with their connections 
and relations, belongs to pure psychology and the study of a func¬ 
tion and its effects. The more progress psychology has made in 
breaking away from tlic tlieorv of innate ideas, e.spceially the psy¬ 
chology that springs from the school of Locke, the more closely it 
has approached to physiology. And the more physiology has ex- 
ainiiu'd the extent of its province tlie less it has been friglitcned by 
the anuthoiiias of psychology, which forbade it to indulge in lofty 
S|)eculations, And to-dny there is no longer any doubt that in¬ 
tellectual and moral phenomena are phenomena of the nervous tis¬ 
sue, that humanity is only a link, tlmugli withovit doubt the most 
considerable link, in a chain that stretches, without any clearly de¬ 
fined breaks, down to the least of the animals; and that, under 
whatever name we may act, so long as we employ the methods of 
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description, observation, and experience, we are physiologists I 
can no longer conceive of a physiologj- in which all that is° best in 

e t eoiy of feelings and in ideas should not occupy a great place*^ 

Such is the basis of the materialistic philosophy of the soul. 

I invite the reader to consider scrupulously tliis manner of 
reasoning’. We may not admit the existence of the soul “be 
cause we know of no quality without matter beeause we 
have never met with gravitation in a body without weiglit, 
heat without a warm body, electricity without an electrical 
body, affinity without substances in combination, life feelirn^ 
thought without a living being, feeling and thinking.'” 

But this sort of reasoning, starting with the use of the 
word qaahty, simply begs the question. 

To compare thought to gravitation, to heat, to the me- 
c anieal, physical, and chemical reactions of material bodies 
IS to compare two very different things, precisely tliose things 
which we are debating,—mind and matter. 

The will of a human being, even of a child, is personal and 
conscious, while gravity, heat,- light, and electricitv are im¬ 
personal and unconscious, the results of certain material con- 

<^^JSPntially material in themselves. 
The difference between the two subjects I have mentioned is 
great; it is all the difference between niglit and day. 

cientific reasoning itself sometimes errs fundamentally. 

eat, for example, does not always come from a warm body- 
motion, which has no temperature, can produce heat. Heat 

IS a om of motion. Light also is a form of motion. The iia- 
ture 01 electricity remains unknown. 

I conless that I cannot uiiclerstaud how a man of the merit 

Positivist school, could have been 
satisfied with such reasoning and not have perceived that this 
was merely begging the question, almost a play on words; 

ItiBm o" vuc philosopUi(,ae (Paris, 1873) i. 

308; taPA.(o8oM>epM,<ii.e,March23, 18«U. .loui.p. 
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for this argiimeiit plays with the word “quality.” What we 
ought first to prove positively is that thought is a property 
of the nervous substance, that the unconscious can create 
the conscious, wliich is contradictory in principle. 

We slumld hardly dare to compare a piece of wood to a 
piece of marble or a fragment of metal, and yet we carefully 
compare the mind and thought, the sentiment of libeit\, jus 
tice, goodness, the will, to a function of the organic substance. 
Taine assures us that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile. Does it not seem, with such intellects as his, as 
if the trend of the argument had been determined in ad¬ 
vance, and no less blindly than with the theologians? Is not 
that a case of preconceived ideas, of systematic convictions? 

It is important, from the very beginning of this discussion, 
for us not to be easily satisfied with words. What is matter? 
According to general opinion, it is what is perceived by our 
senses, what can be seen, touched, weighed. Veiy well! the 
following i)ages are to prove that there is in man something 
besides what can be seen, touched, and weighed; that there 
e.xists in the human being an element independent of the 
material senses, a personal mental principle, which thinks, 
wills, acts, which manife.sts itself at a distance, which sees 
without eyes, hears without ears, discovers the future before 
it exists, and reveals unknown facts. To suppose that this 
psychic element—invisible, intangible, and imponderable—is 
an essential faculty of the brain, is to make a declaration with¬ 
out proof; and it is a self-contradictory form of reasoning, 
us if one said that salt could produce sugar or that fish could 
become inhabitants of terra tirma. What we wish to .show 
here Ls that actual observation itself, the observation of the 
facts of experience, prove that the luimaii being is not only 
a material body endowed with various es.seiitlal faculties, 
but also a psychic body endowed with ditYcrent faculties from 
those of tlie animal organism. And by “actual observation” 
we mean that we shall use no other method than that of 
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Littre, Taine, Le Dantec, and other professors of materialism, 
and that we shall repudiate the grotesque doctrines of oral 
arguments, mere wanderings from the subject. 

How was it possible that eminent thinkers such as ComtG, 
Littre, Berthelot were able to imagine that reality is bounded 
by the circle of our sense impressions, which are so limited 
and so imperfect? A fish might well believe tiiat nothing 
existed outside of water; a dog which made a classification 
of canine sense impressions would classify tliem according 
lo odor and not according to sight, as a man would do; a 
carrier-pigeon would be especially aware of the sense of direc¬ 
tion, an ant of the sense of touch in his antenna*, etc. 

The spirit overrules the body; the atoms do not govern, 
they are governed. The same reasoning can be applied to 
the entire universe, to the worlds that gravitate in space, 
to vegetables and animals. The leaf of the tree is formed, an 

egg that hatches is formed. This formation, itself, is of 
the intellect in its nature. 


The universal spirit is in everything, it fills the world, and 
that without the intervention of a brain. It is impossible 
to analyze the mechanism of the eye and of vision, of the ear 
and of hearing, without concluding that the organs of sight 
and hearing have been intelligently constructed. This same 
conclusion can be drawn, with even more supporting evidence, 
from the analysis of the fecundation of a plant, an animal, or 
a human being. The progressive evolution of the fertilized 
luman egg, the role of the placenta, tlie life of tlie embryo 
and the fetus, the creation of the little creature in tlie womb 
of the mother, the organic transfonnation of the woman, 
the formation of the milk, the birth of the child, its nourish¬ 
ment, the physical and psychical development of tlie child, 
are so many irrefutable manifestations of an intelligent, di¬ 
recting force that organizes everything and directs the tiniest 
mo eculcs with as perfect an order as it does the planets and 
stars in the immensity of the heavens. And this spirit docs 
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not come from a brain. It has been truly said that if God 
has created man in his own man has returned tie 

compliment. If the cockchafers imagined a creator they 
would make him a great cockchafer. The anthropomorphic 
God of tlie Hebrews, the Christians, the IMussulmans, the 
Buddhists has never existed. God the Father, Jehova i, 

Jupiter are only symbolic words. 

If generation has been admirably arranged from the point 
of viev\' of pliysiology, it has been far from perfect from the 
point of view of maternity. Y^iy f^o mueh snftering? Y. by 
the frightful final pains? The ehurch sees in them a punish¬ 
ment of Eve’s sin. What nonsense! Did Adam and Eve 
ever exist? Do not the female animals suffer? Nature takes 
no heed of the woman’s periods of suffering or of the bnital- 
ity of the aetnal birth: it is nndonhtodly lacking in sensibil¬ 
ity: the “good God” is not tender toward his creatures. He 
is not even humane, and the Sistei*s of Charity are kinder 
than he. Wliat a problem! We do not understand God: all 
tlio evidence shows this. What does it prove? Our own 
spiritual inferiority. 

It is undeniable that spirit, intelligence, and mental order 
exist in everything. Experimental science stops short when 
it teaches that all the phenomena of the-universe reduce them¬ 
selves, in the last instance, to the dualism of matter and move¬ 
ment, or oven to the monism of matter and its properties. 
In natural history, botany, animal pliysiologj^ anthropology, 
an element may be observed that is distinct from matter and 
movement: that is Life, Has not the physiologist Claude 
Ibnnard shown ns that life is not a product of material 
inoleeules? Moreover, the universe reveals itself to us as a 
dynamism, for movement is inherent in the atoms themselves, 
and this djmamism is not confined to the material order, since 
it organizes everj’thing, things and persons.^ 

1 Some years ago 1 knew a nioilest naturalist and skilful observer, of 
the highest personal worth, who studied directly, with his own eyes, 
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on my retina and transmitted to my brain. What would 
l.apnen if it were a question of the visual image of a person 
wtiose physiognomy changes and whose body moves, whose 
clothing and surroundings are different everj^ time you see 
him? And yet it cannot be denied that our consciousness 
holds in reserve a unique image—or one almost unhiue an 
invariable image of the object or the person, which is evident 
proof that something q\ute different has taken place here 
from a mere mechanical registration. The same things can 
he said about auditor^' memories. The same word spoken 
hv different persons, or by the same person at different mo¬ 
ments, in different sentences, gives sound images that are by 
no means exactly the same. How can the memory be com¬ 
pared to a phonograph? This consideration atone would 
be enough to make us suspect the theory which attributes a 
weakness in tlie memory for words to the iinpairniont or de¬ 
struction of the memories themselves, automatically recorded 
bv the surface of the brain. 

But let us see, according to the same author, what hap¬ 
pens in these maladies. 


Tn those eases where the injuiy to the hrain is serious and the 
ineinory of words has been greatly impaired, it sometimes haiipeus 
that a more or less great ex(‘it('nient, for ONainple some deep emo¬ 
tion, will siuldt'iily bring back the memory that had seemed lost for¬ 
ever. Would this 1)0 possilile if tlie memory had been lodged in tbe 
brain matter, now impaired or destroyed? Far more often things 
happen as if tbe brain served to recall the memory but not to pre¬ 
serve it. The sufferer from aphasia becomes incapable of fiiuhng 
the word he needs; he seems to go round and round it, and to lack 
the necessary strength to put liis linger on the desired sound; and 
in fact, in the realm of psyeliology tlie outward sign of strength 
is always precision. But the memory still seems to be there, and 
at times, when he has replaced by paraphrases tbe word believed to 
have disappeared, the sulTerer from aphasia will manage to slip into 
one of them the word itself. 
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^ us now consider what takes place in progressive aphasia, that 
IS to say, when the difficulty in remembering words grows steadily 
greater. In such cases, the words generally disappear in regular 
order, as if the malady were well aeriuainfed with grammar Proper 
names disappear first of all, then common names, next adjectives 
and finally verbs, as if they were in layers, placed one above an¬ 
other, and the injury reached these layers successively. Yes but 
this malady can spring from the most diverse causes, take tfie most 
varied forms, appear at some point in the atfecled region of the 
ram and progress in no matter what direction. The order in 
winch the various memories disappear remains the same. Would 
this be possible if the malady were attacking the memories them- 

SciV GS f 

If the memory has not been stored in the brain, tlicn where lias 
It been preserved? For that matter, lias the question of “wlure'’ 
any significance when we speak of something else than a hodv’ 
hotographic plates are presen-ed in a box, phonograpliic records in 
racks, but wliy should memories, which are not lisible, tangible 
things, have need of a container, and how could they have one? Are 
these memories anywhere but in the mind? But the human iiiiiid 
IS coiiseiousness itself, and consciousness means first of all meiiiorvA 

We can say here, with the eminent thinker, that all thiip's 
happen as if the body were simply made use of by the spiiFt. 
n this case we have no reason to suppose that the body and 
le spirit are inseparably bound together. 

Here is a brain that labors, there is a con.scioiisncss that 
re s, flunks, and desires. If the labor of the brain corre¬ 
sponded to the totality of consciousness, if (here were some 
equivalence between the cerebral and tlu> mental, conseious- 
oess might share the fate of the brain and death he the end 
of everything: at least experience could show nothing to the 
c ntraiy and the philo.sophy which affirms our survival would 
e reduced to basing its thesis on .some slrucfiire of mota- 
Pbysics, a basis generally fragile! But if the mental life 

^^1 See the IccturcB “Foi,” and “Vie,” in Lc Materialisme actuH (Paris), 
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surpasses the physical life, if the brain is limited to translat¬ 
ing into moveinont a small part of what takes place in our 
consciousness, then life after death becomes so probable that 
the burden of proof rests upon him who denies rather than 
on him who affirms; for the only reason we can possibly liave 
to admit the extinction of consciousness after death is that 
we see the body disintegrate, and tliis reason is no longer 
valid if it is a fact, established by experience, that the con¬ 
sciousness is at least partially independent of the body. 

Bergson, metaphysician that he is, appears more “posi¬ 
tive’' tlian the physicist Littre. Spirit is not matter. It 
has never been proved that tlie soul is a function of the brain, 
a property of llie cerebral substance that is destined to die 
with it. 

We even ask liow it is possible that a thinker of Taine’s 
bread til of mind, for example, who appreciates at its full value 
the conception and composition of a work, its plan and exe¬ 
cution and who has even written a special book on the intel¬ 
ligence (“LTntelligence”), should be able to attribute the 
creation of a philosopliical work to the secretion of a combiua- 
iion of molecules of the materials that constitute a brain. 
The action of personal intelligence is so evident in a matter 
like this, so irrefutable, that it needs a veritable and sys¬ 
tematic autosuggestion to eclipse it. 

The brain is, without auv doubt, the organ of thought, and 
no one would attempt to deny it. But in contradiction to 
wliat was formerly believed, the whole brain is not necessary 
to thouglit or to life. 

To the examples drami from tlie disorders of memory 
which we liave just cited, we can add many others leading 
to the same conclusion. 

My learned friend Edmond Perrier presented to the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, in his lecture of December 22, 1913, an ob¬ 
servation of Dr. Robinson’s concerning a man who had lived 
fur nearly a year with almost no suffering and with no ap- 
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parent mental trouble, with a brain that was nearly reduced 
to a pulp, and was no longer anything but a vast p uni lent 
abscess. In July, 1914, Dr. Hallopeau brought to the So¬ 
ciety of Surgery the account of an operation that had been 
performed at the Neckcr Hospital upon a young girl who 
had fallen from the Metropolitan Railway: at the trepanning 
It was ascertained that a large proportion of the brain niatt(>r 
was reduced literally to pulp. They cleaned, drained, and 
reclosed the wound; the patient recovered. On March 24, 
1917, at the Academy of Sciences, Dr. Guepin showed, tlirough 
an operation on a wounded soldier, that the partial ablation 
ot the brain does not prevent manifestations of intelligence 
Other examples could be cited. At times there remain only 

■very slight portions: the mind make.s ingenioins use of what 
it can. 


If the students of anatomy do not find the soul at the points 

of their scalpels, when they dissect a body, it is because it 

IS not there. When the doctors and physiologists see nothing 

in our psychic faculties but the peculiar qualities of the brain, 

they are grossly deceiving themselves. Tliere is sometliing 

e se in the human being besides the gray or white substance 
ot the brain. 


We may object that generally the faculty of thinking seems 
tn depend on the condition of the brain and that, like the 
brain itself, it grows feeble with age. Hut is it not the in- 
Mrument that grows weaker, the body and not the spirit? 

ery often, among great brain-workers, the mind remains 
sound up to the very last day of life. All my contemporaries 
have known in Paris writers like Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Hegouve, hnstorians like Thiers, Mignet, Ileiiri Martin, scholars 

like Harthelemy-Saint-Hilaire (1805-95), savants like Che- 
vreul (1786-1889), who have shown up to a very advanced 
age the strength and youth of their souls. 

omo sapiens, thinking man: it is under this title that cer- 
ain p ysiologists have long defined the human race. Is it 
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possible that a chemical association of the molecules of 
hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, etc., should be able to 

think? 

Biology is a very recent science. Deterministic biology 
is a phUosophy. The held of this philosophy is to consider 
mental and psychic phenomena as the effects of physiological 
reactions. Hut physiological explanations in the form of fig¬ 
urative expressions are only a confession of weakness. 1 eople 
look on the invention of a word as a great discovery and the 
hypothetical statement of a fact as an explanation. 

De.spite modern discoveries in the purely physico-chemical 
origin of muscular movements, sensation and the vital prin¬ 
ciple have remained almost as mysterious as in past ages. 
We cannot refu.se to recognize in each one of us, side by 
side with, or rather above, phy.siological phenomena, an iti- 
tcUccinal principle, active and autonomous, without which 
nothing can he explained, with which everything is easily 
understood. 

As for this, let us say at once that the normal and well- 
known manifestations of the soul, of which we have just 
spoken, are eclipsed beside those which will be represented 
in the following chapters. 

Medicine would find it of great advantage to take tiicsc 
things into consideration, and to work not only with the 
piiysieal organism but also with the intellectual dynamism. 
A certain number of diseases which do not yield to pharma¬ 
ceutical treatment, may be cured by means of the mind. As 
evidence that this is .so, we have the cures effected by hypno¬ 
tism and suggestion, and the so-called miracles of the re¬ 
ligions faiths, fnun the time of the temple of Epidaurus atid 
tiic cult of A'lseulapius up to Lourdes and its rivals. Do 
not the houK'opathetic globules of the twentieth solution act 
a little through persuasion? Faith moves mountains. 

The mind is not the body; it does not emanate from it and 
proclaims itself as entirely distinct from it The will of 
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man is recognized by every one. The good or evil perseverance 
in t IS will, the spirit of sacrifice, heroism, contempt for pain 
the organic insensibility of the martyrs when they delicl the 
most atrocious tortures, renunciation, devotion, the virtues 
and the vices, friendship as well as hatred, charity as well 

independence 

ot the brain? 

There are some human beings who do not think ahoiil ally¬ 
ing. c meet a few of them in this world. But in o-eneral 
even the most primitive man knows that there is somethin" 
greater than eating, drinking, and love-making, that this 
ephemeral world of the .senses is not an end in it.seif— i.s 
indeed, only the manifestation of a superior principle of 

Thifis'fV'“f but the confused shadow, 

e eehng which the religions have tried to satisfy 

If we analyze tlie human body and its natural functions 

wc cannot fail to recognize that despite all the charms it can 

offer to our seii-scs, it is, on the whole, when we consider only 

n itfs / 

art and s"- ’ ^ i‘s veneration for 

art and science; and the value of a man docs not lie in his 

body so .short-lived, so changeable, so frail, but in his soul 

SvT; • 

laeulty of enduring eternally. 

Moreover, this body is not an inert mass, an automaton • 

IS a living organi-sm. But the comstniction of a bciii" a 
man, an animal, or a plant, is the witness of the evistciicrof 

Pimtiplc that governs the atoms and is not of them. If there 
ere only material molecules, devoid of direction, the world 

nitely without mathematical laws, and the Cosmos would 
not have been ruled by order. 

totaliZof''fi.‘“ *'><'«'•>' of the universe, the 

ngs IS the inevitable effect of unconscious com- 
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binations- creation is an intellectual notlimgness which be¬ 
comes something and ends by thinking. Could we imagine a 
hypothesis more absurd in itself and more contrary to all our 

observations? . 

Mysterious nature has tilled everything with spirit and she 

even shows herself endowed with a malignity that is gener¬ 
ally unsuspected. What is the cocpietry of the young girl 
whieh leads her to become a wife, to sutfer in her beautiful 
body, to he happy in the pains of motherhood in order to 
perpetuate the human race? What is love, that delightful 
snare? What is mental sufl'ering? What is feeling? Does 
not the silent language of nature make itself clearly heard? 
What is the building of a nest by two birds? the brooding 
mother fed by the future father? the beakful of food brought 
by the father and mother to the hungry nestlings? What 
are the hen and her ehiekens? Have you ever thought about 
the first heat of a heart in an egg, in a child? Have you ever 
analyzed the fertilization of flowers? Not to see in that a 
reasoned order, an intention, a plan, a general aim, a finality, 
a mind which governs us all ; not to see in life itself the 
supreme aim of the organization of the worlds that is to 

fail to see the sun at high noon. 

Whore does this mysterious force lead us? We do not 

know. So long as life imposes its laws upon us, the planet 

wliioli we inhabit carries ns through space at the spertl of 

107,000 kilometers an hour, itself the plaything of forces 

that direct the world’s system and of fourteen difl'erent move- 

menls. We are thinking atoms on a moving atom a million 

times smaller than tlio sun, which is itself an atom in onr 

gigantic .stellar nebula, which is only one universe, surrounded 

bv an infinity of other universes. Unlimited immensity! 
* * 

Ih'odigiou.s movements, stupefying speeds! 

Force itself seems inherent in the atom, for we can nowhere 
find an immovable atom. A living being wdiich did not con- 
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tain m itself a directing force, would not live but would fall 
in ruins like an abandoned building. 

Renan and Bcrfliclot, those two inseparable friends would 
sometimes discuss together the problem which interests ns 
here. They both died wthout the hope of a future life, hut 
With .somewhat different sentiments. On August 2 189‘> 
Berthelot wrote to Renan, who was sinking from dav’to dav 
(and died a month later): “Let us comsole ourselves in 
watching the growth of our grandchildren. It is the only 
son of survival of which we can have any certain, scientific 
knowledge. This manner of speaking does not implv, in 
Its spirit, an absolute negation, and undoubtedly it re.sponded 
to certain thenghts of the author of “La Vie de'.Jesns ” 

On the preceding July 20th, Renan had written to Berthe- 


Thc mo.-^ important act of our life is our death. Generally we 

tl " oi'-'^omstanoes. Our school of 

tlnoitht. the very essence of which is to have no need to blimi our- 

I^l'e'L'Tour. ^ ‘W* 

.ot'enT eoi-recting the proofs of my fourth 

an^dth volumes of "l.racr and 1 should greatly like to s.s- it all 

again If some one else should give the proofs to the printer I 
fn'rL i n impolient in the depths of Purgalorv. yet no 

part of the corrections I intended to make. God’s will be done' 
In utrumque paratus. ^ ' 

heulf hi’’tl^eologian. is prepared. His 

. .1 1 - w f anli-elerical and a 

< < IS , I e oltaire. Renan was perhaps not far from admit- 
ting an indetcnninable survival of the soul 

According to his son-in-law, Monsieur Psicliari, who was at 
Bcrt'bTor"'''""" ' Paris, ISOK,, pulilislicd Ly 
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his death-bed, Renan declared tliat nothing of him would 
remain, nothing, nothing, nothing! This was the impression 
of liis last hour. A hundred other great minds have had the 
same skepticism concerning the survival of the soul. Nevei- 
theless, they continued to think about it. This opinion is 
founded only on our ignorance. Ptolemy considered nothing 
more stupid than the hypothesis of the movement of the 
earth: ttuv'd ycAotoraTor, suj)erlatively ridiculous. What is 
thought? What is the soul? The supernatural does not 
exist, and the soul, if it exists in individuals, is as natural as 
the body. 

We have finally reached the point of admitting the unity 
of foi 'cc and the unity of anbsiancc.^ 

Eveiything is dytiatuism. Cosmic dynamism rules the 
worlds. Newton gave it the tiame of attraction. But this in¬ 
terpretation is insuirieienl. If there were nothing but attrac¬ 
tion in the universe, tlie stars would form only one mass, for 
it would have brought tliem together long ago, in the begin¬ 
ning of time; tliere is something else, there is movement. 
Vital dynamism governs all beings: in man as he has evolved, 
psychic dynamism is constantly associated with vital dynam¬ 
ism. At bottom all these dyiunnisms are one: it is the spirit 
in nature, deaf and blind as far as we are eojicerned in the 
immaterial world, and even in the instinct of animals, uncon¬ 
scious in the majority of human works, conscious in a small 
niimher. 

In “TTranic” (1888), I wrote; 


What wo call matter vanishes just as scientific analysis believes 

1 Tills is (liL* litli* whifh I ^avt* in 1 to tlio sc'icntltif account which 
was published in tin* .1 uinunrc tl\i Cosiuoa for At tliat time wo 

were sitiouliH'Iy tiliiid ; but the progri'ss of sciiMicc has merely confirmed, 
til is id«*ii of tin* aiicicMt {ilcliemisls. I'lio titructure of (be atom, composed 
of (‘Ifctrons, shows us e\eti to-tlay that matter is being lost in the modern 
idea of eucrjrj’. The atoms are the center of forces. 
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ainstaj of Hie universe, and the esseiiti.il priiieiple hehitid .,11 

T^ruJerle ' ‘‘7,^.*’“® ■■>* ^-^seiitial ,,riiieiple. 

Hand " "" -» »«' <Hler. 

In Lcs Forces naturelles inconnues” (]90G), I wrote- 
that till, purely mechanical exi.lanatioii of the universe-is in-nUi, ', 

anddynlHaZT ^ 

Since the time when these lines were written, the prom-ess 

of psychic observations has suner'ihnnrPtnf] ^ r"" 
tfjrm. ^iiperaoiiiiduntly confirmed 

ins'JinTr’"] all-powerfullv over the 

tincts of insects, a.ssuriiift their existence and their ner 

petuation, as it rules over the birth of a bird and the evoliuinn 

of he superior animals, including man himself It ' h^ 

W'lt of dynamism which leads the eaterpillir to I.n 
formless pulp i,, the ehi-vs-ili. *0 ’'oeoine a 

It hs this that from the ‘ort ism‘of ’t"'' 
forth a substance which elm7 „ f 

though tliey live for but a .sl,ort'spree--7,lvnimi 7 "'' 
taneously creating transitory maferialLtions 

thinkin"*forergovcrns‘^7"l'r'^^''7 invisible 

- - -I , ' ’ ' things reveals, everywhere tin, r 

invisible spirit. This universal soi.-ii i. - ’ . 

erning each atom, each moleei'ilc !l, i'’ ''''7''' 

impalpable, imponderable inf i i ' "^"‘'^vlvcs are 

ereature.s. and t s s2 . -""''T'’*’'’'' and living 

ecus doctrine, incomplete and in- 
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sufficient, wliicli explains nothing to our entire satisfaction.‘ 
To admit only matter endowed with certain essential quali- 
ties, is an hypothesis that does not bear analysis. The Posi¬ 
tivists are mistaken, there exist “positive” proofs that the 
hypothesis of matter dominating aiul governing everytliing 
til rough its essential (pudities is beside the truth. They have 
not di\inetl the dynamie intelligeiiee which animates living 
creatures and even things. 

We are able to sav, witli Dr. (lelev, that I lie classical agents 
art* powerless to solve tiie general ditlieulty of filiilosophy in 
regard to evolution, which has at least brought the 
out of the I cast r 

i\laterialism whieli, whether e< U'^ciously or uneonseiously, 
has become so wide-spread aiuong all tlie classes of society, 
is only a fhcot'if of the uppearaove of things, is only the outer 
surlace of tilings that have not bemi analyzed. “(^|nod terra 
ii}}tnobilIS, in medio eteli, si (‘go contra assererem ierram 
'Oioveri , . , wrote ( operiiieus, on tiu' lirst pagi* of his ini- 
moi tal uork. in its (h'dii’ation to the i)op<'. And it jiroves 
that what has been eonsulered fully demonstrated was abso¬ 
lutely take. W (.“ should do as ruueh to-day for psychic jdiysi- 
ology. 

For it is tiirougli the experimental method itself that we 
are going to pimve the weakiu'ss of materialism. We shall 
biing foiward as evidence the entire error of elassie ma¬ 
terialism. Tile whole of the standard psychic physiology 
*'rroneons, contrary to reality. Tliere is in tile human be¬ 
ing something more than ehemieal molecules endowed with 
em-Taui (pialities: there is an element that is not material, a 
spiritnal iirtm-itile. The impartial explanation of facts will 

^^ltow it to us and we shall see it. aid. independentIv of llie 
pli\’si('al s<m.srs. 

l!.M>inr,l. who p„«e,l his lit.? 
t ji » II > 'h'l'iit'- ill.’ tiiii.-tioiis oi tin* ln'aiii, .■oin-Iinics Ihiit " th(* 

m.vhaiMsm ol is „„k„„w„ to ,.s.” U.n .Vo,V„o,- v.ci,M„u;xlalc, 

- b>c VlncoiiscictU au Conscient, p. 33. 
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We oiisrlit to for trutlt in rntir^^ 

liberty uf mind, freed from all precon' 
ceived ideas. 

Descajitks. 

W E have just shown tliat the thoorios of inatorial- 

ism are entirely unproved. They are not founded 
on as solid a basis as has been ima^^ined; they 
have many deficiencies; they leave a larj?e number of tliin^*s 
unexplained. They cannot be compared, as is pretended, to 
geometrical theorems or to mathematical certainties. There¬ 
fore the question is open to our free examination. 

Before seeking to learn if our .soul survives the dissolution 
of our body, it is indispensable to know if our souls truly exist. 
To discuss the continuance of a thing that did not exist would 
be to waste our time rather ingenuously. If thought were a 
product of the brain it would perish wifli it. 

This knowledge can be acquired only by .scientific, positive 
observation, by the experimental method. But until onr day 
psychology has been rather a matter of words, of meditations 
on theories, of hypotheses. That is a tradition which we shall 
take good care not to follow here. Wo sliall try to determine 

the nature of the soul and to learn its faculties by practical 
oliservation.s. 

It IS regrettable to have to admit that until the present day 
the.se faculties have been almost unknown. The new psychoi- 
ogy ought to be founded on science. Let us remember the 
origin of the word meiaphyaic, ^‘after the physical,” in the 
classification of its founder, Ari.stotle. 
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It lias l)een forpolton too often. ^ , u j 

In order to on livintr after the destruction of the body, 

we slionld have to exist spiritually. Has our soul an in¬ 
dividual existence? Have we a sotil ? Or, to speak more 
exactly, is man a soul? This is tlie first qne.stion to be an¬ 
swered; this is the fii*st point to be established. 

\Ve have seen above that tin* materialists, the positivists, the 
atlieists, the deniers of spirit in nature arc utterly wronp: 
ill thinkinfr and teaching that there is nothiiif? in the universe 
but matter and its properties, and that all the facts of human¬ 
ity ean he explained by this theory, which is at once learned 
and popular. Here is an incorrect hypothesis. But we must 
jirove the contrary thesis. 

What is tlie soul ? Wliere, by the way, does this word come 
from? Wliat does it mean? 

Tp to the pre.sent the belief in the soul has been based 
on metaphysical dissertations and on revelations that claimed 
to he divine, hut were unproved. Religion, faith, sentiment, 
desire, fear are not proofs. 

How did the idea of the soul oecur to the minds of men? 

Tlie word “soul” and its e(iuivalents in our modern lan¬ 
guages (“siiirit,” for example') or in the ancient languages, 
sneh words as ant nut ^ animia (a Taitin transcription of 
arc/Hii;), sptt'i(n.<, —rci'ini, (ifttid, suul (a Sanskrit word re- 

si’inhling the (Ireek ar/u.o';, vapor), etc., all imi>ly the idea of 
hrcalh: and there is no donlii that the idea of the soul and 
the spirit wore tlu' primitive expression of this iilea of breath, 
among the psychologists of the earliest epoch. Psyohe, even, 
comes from “to hreolhe.” 

These carlv oh.servers wlio identified the essence of life and 

■ 

thought with the phenomenon of respiration, had to reconcile 
tlie jiatent, undeniable fact of tlie dec'omposition of the dead 
body, of the body deprived of breath, deprived of the soul, 
with tlieir belief in the apparitions of the dead, tiiat is to 
say, in the pcrsi.stent life of those whose bodies lay there iu- 
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animate or, what was more, were dissolved and reduced to 
ashes. They therefore imagined that the hreath the soul 
was something which abandoned the body at the moment 
01 death to go and live elsewhere its own life 

Even to-day, “the last breath” designates death. If some 
admitted the persistence of life under an invisible form, 
0 ers saw m this admission only the e.\pres.sioii of the .senti¬ 
ment, t e regret, the allectioii of the survivors, and from the 
veiy beginning of the various human groups, we see two 
distinct and even opposed theories dividing the beliefs of men 
spiritualism on one hand, materialism on the other But 
the one group as well as the other reasoned superficiallv 
The meaning of the words “soul” and “spirit” on Wit to be 
discussed, examined. There are fundamental di.stiiictions to 

esublisbed. The properties of the living organism and 
psjcliie oleineiits differ essentially. 

In general, men think, with complete conviction, that tliere 
IS only one inconte.stablc reality in the world, the reality of 

a^d of’uh of "I'at we see and tm.ch 

evervthrn r”*'' '"’T ^’or them 

eveothing else is only an abstraction, a chimera, nothiim 

of f hint'“^'’‘"''n ‘0 this'way 

to he fof f**e laymen and the scholars 

to be mistaken, and that is what has occurred in thi.s case. 

t agree with my regretted friend Durand do Uics that 
P lysics, physics Itself, teaches us that appearances, even when 
they have all the force of the most irresistible evidence, ought 

evident severely e.vamined. What is more 

than the pa.ssage of the sun and the entire heavens 
a ove our heads? Have not the eyes of all men in all times 
proclaimed this as evidence? Could there be anv more im- 
po.sing ? And yet, it is only an illusion; astronomy'has proved 

Hou superficial our doctrines appear in their criticism of 
knowledge, when, reasoning only from apparent observations. 
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they point out to us what appear to be facts of experience, 
*‘Tlie sun is a luminous disk which revolves above our heads 
from the east to tlie west, from its rising to its setting’’: 
there was a tiuith of observation, it would seem if there 
were such a thing!—and one that the unanimous testimony 
of men had proclaimed for thousands of years. How does 
it happen, then, that science dares to aflirm that this “truth 
established by observation ” is umlcniably an error? Ilow 
does it happen that all the world knows to-day that it is 

an error? 

To be best understood,—that fact which can be accurately 
and trutiifully affirmed, that which is the result of real ob- 
.servation, is not that one which is expressed by saying: 
“The sun is a disk,’’ etc.; it is the fact which should he ex- 
jiressed thus: “I have the impression of a brilliant disk 
whicli 1 have named tlie sun, and wliich is of such a nature 
that it appears to me to move from east to west.” 

Those are the words in wliich the experimenter ought to set 
forth the statement of his experience, if he wishes to re¬ 
main williiii the strict limits of the known facts of his ex¬ 
perience; that is to say, if he wishes to express absolute cer¬ 
tainty. 

And even this disk is a false appearance, as the sun is a 
globe. 

Let us give sensations and perceptions their due and not 
conftnnid them witli reality. The latter has to be proved. 
1 see a flash of lightning, the soniul of a cannon shot I'eachos 
my ears. To he finite exact, 1 ought to think: “1 have tlie 
sensation of having heard a cannon shot, 1 have the sensation 
of having seen a Hash of liglitning.’’ lint the iiliy.siologists 
often ignore this essential distinction. The thiinrs tliev other 
us as facts of observation are often, if strictly examined, only 
eoiijecturetl facts, not observations at all; they arc inductions 
drawn from observations, where tliey have failed to take into 
account this operation of their minds, i have the sensation 
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of a luminous disk, of such or such an apparent diameter 

moving across the sky, from sunrise to sunset; that is ahso- 

U e y tnie. That is what I have every right to affirm, at 

least according to the principles laid down by the doctrine 

01 experiment in regard to certainty. But if I sav “A disk 

moves across the sky,” etc., I am stating more than 1 know 

and I risk making a mistake; and tlie proof is that 1 liave 
in lact, made a sort of mistake. 

examples in support 
of this thesis. We e.x-perience such or siicli a seii.sation. we 

ave such or such an idea, such or such an emotion; that is 

the on y knowledge whieii is immediate and certain, that is 

t ie onl.V truth that is actually e.xpcriiiieiital, aud worthv of 
absolute belief. 

The Idea of an object, implie.s, therefore, a sensation a pe,.. 

cpption, a conception. But what are Ihe.se things? Are they 

w many attributes of the object itself? No. This sensation 

this conception, prove that, face to face with tlie object felt’ 

perceived, apprehended, there is something that fecks per’ 
ecives, apprehends. ’ 

Speaking exactly, the fact of feeling, perceiving, appre¬ 
hending constitutes in itself an absolutely fundamental faet 

immediate observation impose.s upon us 
We have made use of this form of reasoning since the <lis- 
cmssions of Berkeley (1710), and even since those of Male- 
hranehe (1674). It is not a matter of yesterday.' We i,„|..e 
the ui..ver.se, objects, living beings, forces, space, and'tinm 
onij Ihrough our .sensatioms, and all that we are ahl,. to think 
aiout reality e.xnsls in our mind, in our brain. But it is 
a strange form of reasoning to conelude from tl,is that our 
uleas constitute reality itself. These impressions have a cause 
an is cau.se is e.xtcrnal to our eye.s, and to onr senses. We 
are mirrors that reflect the images east upon tliein. 

oJriairrrV-"■ I'luior.,,,,!,;,, 

aau ilumauPcKcVir” l-'-Umml Wurld 
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The pure idealism of Berkeley, of Malobranche, of Kant, 
of Poincare, goes too far in its skepticism; but let us never 

lose sight of the principle. 

It is true tliat it is urgently necessary to protest against 
superficial aiipearances, and to proclaim that the external 
world is not what it seems to us. If we were not endowed 
with our eyes and ears it would see in utterly different to us. 
The retina might be constructed differmitly, the optic nei\e 
might be able to register not merely those vibrations of be¬ 
tween :180 and 7G0 trillions a second, that range from the 
extreme red to the extreme violet, but even those beyond the 
infra-red and the ultra-violet, or to be replaced by nerves 
that were sensitive to the electrical vibrations or to the mag¬ 
netic waves or to the invisible forces that are unknown to 
ns. To those beings who may exist on other planets, the 
universe would be something ciuite different from the uni¬ 
verse of our scientific systems. AVe should therefore be in 
error if wo mistook our seusutioiis for realities. Real nature 
is quite otlienvise. ^Ve do not know it, but the mind ought 
to study it. 

I feel, 1 think; this is tlic only thing of which we are cer¬ 
tain, with a present certainty—a real test, and tlic only one 
worthy to be so qualified. From tins ]>riniary fact, the oidy 
one of real observation, of undeniable certainty, there springs, 
by means of induction, a great secondary fact.—the cause 
from which emanates this sensation and this thought. 

And this cause resolves itself into two elements: the sub¬ 
ject and the object; that is to siiy, that which feels and thinks, 
and that whicli is llumght and felt. 

Certain philosophers of the idealistic scliool, such as Berkeley 
in the (‘igliteenlh century, and 11. Poincare in the twentieth, 
have gone so far as to preteinl that only the thinking subject 
exists, that oidy our sensations are proved for us, and that the 
object, the exterior world, may very well not exist at all. 
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That is an exaggeration, exactly contrary to that of the 
radical materialists, and no less erroneous 

Wlmt is true and irrefutable is that we know what we think 

and that we are ignorant of the ultimate reality, the essence of 

things, and of the external world of which we are able to nor- 
ccive only the appearance. ^ 

Suppose we know that reality is anti-scientific. We know 
that our senses reveal only a part of it and even so after 
the manner of pn.sms, ivhich modify reality. If our planet 
wie constantly covered with clouds we should know nothiinr 
t le sun, nor the moon, nor the planets, nor the stars, and 
e woild system would remain unknown, with the result 
Uiat human knowledge would be condemned to an irremediable 

knmf' A ? ‘ do »ot 

know. And even our optic nerve is only a partial interpreter. 

fiorio f*' un.stable basis of our ideas, of our sensa¬ 

tions, of our sentiments, of our beliefs. The first and mo.st 

undamental of these illusions is the immobility of the eartli. 

1 feels him.sclf to be fixed in the center of the universe and 
has imagined all sorts of things in con.sequence. Despite the 
emonstrations of astronomy, we have sought in vain to see, to 
ueh truth; ive have not been able to do .so. We are, let us 
suppose, at the close of a beautiful day in summer, the air is 
fill™' *Slid everything about us is utterly peaee- 

, ^ ill faet, on an automobile racing through 

the depths of the heavens with dim- speed, 

r,nf P'-ofoiiiKl ignorance and does 

Know that nature’s organization does not help ns to learn 

anything of reality. Our senses deceive us in everything. 

‘ ^^7' n’one brings some light to our minds. 

ins, or example, we feel nothing of the formidalih- move- 
ments of the planet on which our feet re.st. It appears stable, 

ri rb^'m* po.silions; a top, a bottom, left side, 

B side, ete. But it rushes through .s-paee, bearing us with 
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it at a speed of 107,000 kilometers an hour, in its annual 
course around the sun, which itself moves through space in 
such a fashion that the earth’s course is not a sharp curve but 
an ever open spiral, and that our wandering earth has not 
passed twice over the same path since it existed. 

At tlie same time, the globe turns on its axis every twenty- 
foiir hours, so that what we call tlie top at a certain hour, is the 
hoiiom twelve hours later. This diurnal movement makes us 
travel OoO meters a second, in the latitude of Paris, and 465 
meters at the etiuator. 

Our planet is the plaything of fourteen diff('rent movements, 
not one of whicli do we feel,—not even those which touch us 
llie most closely; for example, that of the tides on the earth’s 
surface, whicli twice a day lift tlie ground beneath our feet 
as mucli as centimeters. There is no fixed landmark 
lliat can enable ns to observe them directly; if there were no 
shores the ocean tides would not he visible. 

Do we even feel the weight of the air whi('h we breatlie? 
Tlie surface of a man’s body supports Ki.OOO kilograms of 
llie air’s weight, which is exactly countorhalaneed by the pres¬ 
sure from within. Pefore (ialileo, Pascal, and Torricelli, no 
one suspected that air had weight. Science has proved it; 
nature did not make us feel it, 

Tlie air is crossed by various currents of which we are 
unaware. Electrieity has a continual part in it, the mani¬ 
festations of which we scarcely ever perceive, except during 
storms, when there are violent ruptures of ecpiilibrium. The 
sun sends us constantly magnetic radiations which, at a dis¬ 
tance of 1”)() millions of kilometers, act on the magnetic needle 
without our senses being able to reveal this action, A few 
sensitive delieatt* organisms resemble these electric and mag¬ 
netic currents. 

Our eye perceives what we call light only through the vi¬ 
brations of ether that are comprised of from 380 trillions 
(extreme red) to 760 trillions (extreme violet) a second; 
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but the slow vibrations of tbe infra-rccl, below .'180 exist and 

bear their part in nature, in the same way as do the rapid vi- 

bration.s, above 760, of the ultra-violet, which are invi.sible 
to our retina. 

Our ear perceives what we call sound onlv from .'12 vibra¬ 
tions a second up to 36,000 for tbe .shrillc.st whistles. 

Our sense of smell perceives what we call odors onh- in 
very great proximity, and from a certain number of emana¬ 
tions only. The sense of smell in animals ditlers from that in 
liuman beings* 

As a matter of fact, in nature, outside of our senses there 
IS no light, nor sound, nor odor; it is wc who have created 
these words m response to our impressions. Light is a 
term of motion, like heat, and there is as much “li.dif in 
space at night as there is at noon, that is to say, ilis many 
vihranons of ether crossing the immensity of the heavens 
bound IS another form of motion, and it is a noi.se only to our 
au It0^ nerves. Odors come from particles su.spended in the 
atr, which especially affect our olfactory nerves. 

Ihese are the only tliree senses which, in our terre.strial 
order, put us in touch with the world e.xteriial to our bodies 
ilie other two, taste and touch, act only through contact 
which seiTcs us little; they do not in all cases hrino „s ,he 

knowledge of reality. 

There are about us vibrations of ether or of air, forces, in- 

visi e things which we do not perceive. Tliat is a statement 

ot our order which is absolutely scientific and inconte.stahly 
rational. 

It IS possible that there may exist about us not onlv in¬ 
visible things but even invisible, intangible beings, witli whom 
our seascs do not put us in touch. I do not say that such do 
■ !>, ut I say that they may ej-isf, and this statement 

IS the absolutely scientific and rational corollary of the state- 
ments which precede it. 

As It IS granted—and proved—that our organs of percep- 
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tion do not rovral things to us as they arc, and often give us 
false or erroneous impressions eonceniing movements of the 
earth, the weight of the air, radiations, electricity, magnetism, 
etc., we arc not justihed in thinking that what we see repre¬ 
sents the only reality ; we are even invited to admit the con¬ 
trary. 

Invisible beings may exist about us. Who would have 
imagined the microbes before they were discovered ? But they 
swarm by millions and play a considerable part in the life 

of all orL'aiiisuis. 

Appearances do not reveal reality to us. There is only 
one reality directly appreciated by us,—that is our thought. 
And what is most undeniably real in man is the spirit. My 
former winks have already led to this conclusion. The pres¬ 
ent book is destined to prove it even more convincingly. 
Will my readers pardon me for having repeated here what I 
]>ublislu’d in “Lumen’' in 1SG7. and in “Ijos Forces naturelles 
inconnues,” ItlOT? It is absolutely necessary to recall these 
ideas. 

Hfiiri Foincare, of whom we were siioaking, “idealist,” 
not “spiritTialist ” as he was. de.spite the skepticism of his 
conversation, wroti' tlie following page, apropos of the last 
years of a French scholar, Potier, a professor at the Ecole 
Polyteehniiiue: 


Tlio illness which killed him was long and cruel. For twelve 
years lie was stretched on Ins bed or on a sofa, deprived of tbo 
use of his limbs and often tortured with pain. The encroachment 
of tlie disease was slow and prolonged, the crises were more fre- 
(luent every year. At the end, there was almost nothing left of his 
body, and in tlie bed, from which he eo\ild no longer rise, one saw 
only two eyes. His scml was stronger than the blind power of a 
brutal illness; it ditl not yield. He bad himself carried to the 
Polyteelinif S<*liool and the School of Mines. More and more, in 
tile iiuuncnts that were h'ft him of respite t*rom sutforiiig, ho eon- 
tinned to interest himself in all that he had once loved. And in 
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this body, which became more piteous from dav to thiv, tlic intclli 
g^ucc rcmamed ns luminous as ever, like a fo'rlress. ■,1... .amparls 
o w nch erumble bit by bit under the enemy sliells and wliieh is 
still rendered redoubtable by tlie enerary of its eonnuander. Several 

.rorLrf'l k' '" 1 “®'“''' "" .natheniatics, 

order to take up a study that was new to him. To bis last dav 

e showed us that thought is stronger tlian death.* 

No, it was not a spiritualist who wrote fliese lines it wa.s 1 

pro essor of skepticism. So true is it that trutli ’triiimpli's 

through Itself and burns, inextinguisliable, like Sirius in the 
midst of the starry night. 

As a matter of fact, Henry Poincare has often a.ssurcd me 
persona ly in our many and lengthy conversations, that as 
le doubted even the reality of the external world, he believed 
on y in spirit. That was exce.ssive. Let us exaggerate nodi- 

After all, we are well aware of what we feel in ouikielves. 
e am ivritiiig this book, while I conceive the plan, while 

■nnvr chapters, I feel exactly, strictly, without aiiv 

pa n pns, without any dogma, simply, directly, that it is I 
'' 0 CO t ns W'ork, my mind and not my body. I have a body. 

IS no my body that has me. This eonseiou.sness of nur-. 
ves IS our immediate impression, and it i.s on the basis of our* 

prcssions that we can and must reason: they are the very 
foundation of all our reasoning. 

How IS It possible to pretend that the definition of the 
luman being can be given in the.se words: “A tissue of 

inoloeule'’.''* / <»• '<> these: “A combination of 

tb ■ . o A*^ O'cysen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon”; or in 

tn^r 1 tikilos of bones, fifteen of albii- 
^f nerve! 

Let us prefer the definition of Donald; ‘‘Man is an in- 
tolligence sen-ed by organs.” 

* Havanta et ^crivaina, p. lyg. 
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‘Let us declare that mau is essentially spirit, whether he 
knows it or not. Does not eacli one ot us carry in himself 
the sense of justice? Does not a child who has been justly 
punished for a fault know that he deserved it ? And when 
lie has been unjustly punished does he not revolt against the 
iniustice? From what comes the moral conscience? Man 
has had for anecfitoi-s the animals of the tertiary, secondary, 
and primary geological periods, which had gradually evolved 
from reptiles into simians. It is not their brains that have 
created moral conscience, es]iecially this sense of justice wdiich 
is innate in children. We can pretend that it comes first from 
ancestors, then from education. Hnt whence comes this edu¬ 
cation? This belongs to tlie world of the spirit. There is no 
common measure between this intellectual, spiritual, moral 
world and the physico-chemical operations of the brain sub¬ 
stance. 

The will is ceilainly a form of energy belonging to the 
order of the intelligence. Let ns take one example out of a 
tliousand. Napoleon wi'^hes to eoiupier the world and sacri- 
fic(*s everything to this ambition. Examine all Ins acts, even 
tlio least important, from the campaign in Egyi>t np to Water¬ 
loo. Not physiology, mw chemistry, nor pliysic-s, nor tlu* 
theory of mechanism, will explain this personality, this con¬ 
tinuity of ideas, this perservcranco, this ob.stinacy. rtna'hi'al 
vibrations? That is not (niou'jrh. In the brain there is an¬ 
other thinking being of which the brain is only the instrument. 
It is not the eye which sees, it is not tlio brain which thinks. 

The study of a star tlirnugh the telescope cannot be legiti¬ 
mately attribut(ul to the instrument, nor to the e\’e nor to 
the brain, but only to the si>irit of the a.stronornor which seeks 
and timl.s. The human will, in itself ah)t\e, would suffice 
to prov(‘ the existence of tlie psychic world, of the thinking 
Wfirld that diflers frem the material, visible, tangible world. 

The action of the will is revealed in everything. We can 
take very si]nj)lc examples of this. 


WHAT IS MAN? DOES THE SOUL EXIST? 5!) 

I am sitting in an arm-chair, my hands on my knees. 
With my right hand I amuse my.self in lifting, one hv one 
the fingers of my left hand; they fall back naturallv.' ’ 

the a‘r. ■'» 

What is it that is acting upon their muscles? It is simnlv 
my will. ^ Miiipiy 

Therefore, there is a mental force that acts upon matter. 

savL BuT T^^T! froes without 

y n,,. But, nevertheless, it is an idea, and this idea acts 

upon matter. The initial cause is not the brain, the vibS 
tions of which are only the effects. 

de.^!^^'"“" of his 

Let us now consider, especially, thought in man. 

so. 1 * ‘ wf® perpetual demonstration of the existence of the 
will ” reflect, when we say simply, “I think,” or “I 

will, when we calculate a problem, when we exercise our 

rnToflbe smiT*“" "" "“-alization, we affirm the exist- 

mo^f Per.sonaI, and the 

noThe I 1 V "" possessed by man. Its liberty can- 

ii hv You can torture the body, iinpri.son it! drive 

it by material force * von * 

Nothino- vmi ” nothing against thougJit. 

flf P ^ ^ you say can compel it. It lau^rlis 

I everything, dominates everythin^ 

j . ^ political or commercial ambition puts a 

ev3hin “mid k'’"" i’‘ 

evldencl of it T '* convincing 

Z btZ f ““ independent of 

01108 “ hat raldc r'/'kL"”* iT""'^ T a.s.semblage of mole- 
• 1 * 1 ^ iitinfi. It, js just as childish inst oq 

ridiculous to assert ihit ti,,. i ■ a x '-“mi, just as 

1.0 assert that the brain feels and thinks as to 
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attribute tlie tlioughts expressed in a telegram to the galvariie 
batteries that create the eleetricity used in the telegraph. 

Spirit, thought, the controlling power of the mind, is neither 
matter nor force. The earth which gravitates about the sun, 
a falling stone, running water, heat which loosens or tightens 
the bonds between the atoms, show us, on the one hand, 
matter, on the other, energy. Thought, reason, the direction 
of things in accordance willi a certain plan, reveals an en¬ 
tirely different principle. 

No one has forgotten the classic lines of Vergil, in the mag¬ 
nificent sixth book of the .^neid: 


Spiritns intus alit, totamque infusa per artiis, 
Mens agitat inolem, et inagno so corpore miscet.^ 


The poet has expressed the truth. The universe is ruled 
by spirit, and when we study this spirit in man, we ascer¬ 
tain that it is neither physical energy nor matter. It makes 
use of both and it often governs them according to its will. 

The proofs of the existence of the human personality are 
ininimerahle; a special volume would be necessary to state 
them. As a matter of fact, has not each one of us many 
times apprehended their significance? 

\Ve have these proofs liefore our eyes every day. Stoicism 
in adversity, the energy displayed in escaping poverty, the 
devotion to noble causes, the sacrifice of one’s own life for 
tile welfare of the country, the will to conquer, the apostle 
of either religion or science, the martyr for the trininph of 
what he believes to be true—are not all llie.se just so many 
manifestations of the exist(Mice of the soul? How is it possible 
that materia! cerebral secretions which, as people pretend, re¬ 
semble tliose of the kidneys or of the liver, could produce in¬ 
to!] ret ual personal it i('s? 


^ -VII ttiat t'xists in (ho nnivtn'so is trimsfu-iod hy the same principle* 
1^'i.nil luiiuiiitui;j; iiiHltiH', whieli ininujU's willi this {'rout body. 


WHAT IS MAN? DOES THE SOUL EXIST? (il 

A ver>^ original demonstration of “the reality of the soul 

through a study of the effects of chloroform and curari on 

the animal economy” w-as presented a long time am) (in 

18 G 8 ) under this title, by Monsieur Ramon de la Sa"-™ a 

corresponding member of the Institute (Academy of Moral 

and Political Sciences), who died in 1871 on the island of 
Cuba. 

The breathing of the vapors of ether or of chloroform de¬ 
stroys all general sensitiveness, so that persons who have been 
placed in this extraordinary physiological state can undergo 
the most serious operations without feeling them. And not 
only do those under the influence of ether or chloroform feel 
no pain, while sharp instriinients separate, cut. and torture 
their ti-ssnes and nerves; not only do they remain entirelv 
insensible to these lacerations, wounds, and cuts, which in aii 
ordinary state would wring cries of pain and terror from them 
but It often happens that agreeable, even e.xcpiisite and de¬ 
lirious sensations are experienced by the soul durin- this 
astonishing sleep. 

Ramon de la Sagra presents this phenomenon as a seien- 

ttfic demonstration of the exislenee of the soul. The soul and 

the body are certainly not the same thing, as thev are so 

manifestly separated here; thanks to the influence'of ether 

or chloroform, the .soul continues to think as an individual 

while the body is tortured by the steel. These two elenieiit.s 

Ot the human wliole are separated here by the a^ent of 

amrsthesia. This learned Spaniard had Imen ve,.; niueh 

St nick by the action of the chloroform upon his wife, who 

(Iiring her moments of iincoiiseioiisness, had kept her thought 

intact and had shown him that her iiitelligcnee had heen 

m no way affected. She talked fram|uilly with the surgeon 

\ cincnil, while he was cutting (Icsl, and iicn-cs with his knife’ 

And later she told her husband that her ideas had been 
rather agreeable. 
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Let. us remember, also, that in the school of Nancy pain 

has been suppressed by hypnotism. 

The distinct ion between the soul and the body—nay, more, 
tlHur separation-bas been observed under many conditions, 
in certain states of hypnosis, of somnambulism, of maptnetism, 
of double personality, etc. The physiological hypotheses 
that have been imagined to explain these manifestations of 
tlie psychic individuality independent of the bodily organism 
arc entirely insufficient. Our present conceptions of life and 

thought are on the point of collapsing. 

Everything proves to us that the human soul is a substance 

distinct from the body. Despite its etymology, the soul 
is not a breath ; it is an intellectual entity. How many words, 
in fact, have changed tlieir significance! Electricity, for ex¬ 
ample, which is derived from the word amhre, ^XtKTpov, 

We intend to establish this personality by proving the 
cxi.stcnce of the supra-nonnal faculties which have nothing 
in common with the properties of nature. 


IV 


SUPR.4-N0RMAL FACULTIES OF THE SOUL, UNKNOWN OR 

LITTLE UNDERSTOOD 

(I lid . ■ - I thought as a Cliild; but 

'I'.',7. / a man. I j.at away 

childish things.—S .mkt PaL'l. 

T O imagine that we ean attain certainty in any sort 

of study IS to be rather naive: we are certain of 

• t 11 * senses, our powers of observation, our 

nosh-?* absolute reality. The most 

positne of the sciences, astronomy, attains to certaintv in 

s measurements. Like arithmetic, algebra, and geo.imtrv 

sun in 36o days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9 seconds at a 
distance of 149,500,000 kilometers, that the sun is 1..-101,000 

I). t '■'* ^■'^-.000 times heavier; 

of\il '* ‘’'sfaiiec of 228 millions 

of kilometers, in a year of 086 days, 23 hours, 30 minutes and 

utes 22***’ .*"1 own axis in 24 hours, 37 miu- 

ceoloo.v u ohemistry, zoology, botany, 

farmer' “ " and psychology is still 

tr;?!sefne >^ohools and from standard 

eatises needs to be perfected and even reformed. 

™ ii“ ? 'formal faculties ot the soul—understanding reason 
M'llJ, which are the nhim.fc rxp • i ■ it-aMiii, 

are h'i}n’tii«i n 1 J of classical instnictioii and which 

t habitual and permanent in their manifestations—have not 
given indisputable proof of the soul’s indepeiideiiee of the 
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brain or of the certainty of survival, we have approached the 
problem from another angle and we ought to go farther to¬ 
ward its solution. Man is before everything a thinking be¬ 
ing. Thought is a fact. Along with this primordial fact, 
may we not iiuiuire if certain faculties of the soul, at piesent 
unknown or little understood, do not otter us subjects for in- 
vestigation, the careful analysis of which would help us 
to dispel an igntu’aiice that has already lasted far too long, 
throw light on the problem of our psychical constitution, 
increase onr very limited knowledge, and finally establish 
an at’eejitable science of psychology such as we hti\e always 
d<'sired, after so many harreii discourses on the same subject, 
and so many useless dissertations revolving in the same ciiclo? 
Pci'liaps huinauity is not intended to remain always iin])iis- 
oned. 

Tlio precf'ding chapter has already invited us to study 
expiTinientallV the (piestion as to whether or uot the soul 
e.xists independently of the body. Tf it ('xists, like an atom of 
iron, of oxygen, of hydrogen, or of radium, for example, 
an atom which would he endowed with the faculty of think¬ 
ing, a psychic atom,—it must survive organic disintegra¬ 
tion and even pass through, in the course of the corporeal 
life, the material modifications of the brain as well as those of 
idtuis. The animating principle remains; the form alone is 
perishable. 

We have just recognized, tlirough the preceding discussions, 
that the jirobability of the soul’s personal existence has been 
liliysiolog-ic-ally settled. We can go even farther and prove 
this jiei’sonal existence, by the manifestations of faculties of 
the .soul that cannot he a11ril)\ited to tht‘ material properties 
of the brain, or to organic, chemical, or mechanical combiiia- 
tiuns—faculties that are intrinsic. 

The will, the sjjccial proof of tlie individuality of the spirit, 
will h(‘ examined in tlu' following chapter, as well as other 
demonstrat ive faculties. But first 1 wish to point out cer- 
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tain unexplored or llttle-undei’Stood faculties,—metaphysical 
faculties, to use the happy expression of Charles Richet. 

For example, the mind’s power of perceiving unknown 
things, or rather of foreseeing. 

What is a presentiment ? What is the nature of this faculty 
of the soul which is often so sure? 

For this investigation, which was begun so many yeaiN 
ago, 1 have brought together, compared, and discussed hun¬ 
dreds of observations. 

Some of my readers may remember that in tlie year 1899 I 
X-indertool^ ai^ anal\ tical inquiry into these faculties of the 
soul and tlieir manifestations, the first results of whieli I 
pul»lished in my work, ‘‘L'Inconnu et les problcnnes psy- 
ehi(iues,” Twenty years have pa.ssed since then and I have 
continued to receive, from great nundiers of observei-s, commu¬ 
nications which I have made it my duty to verify as much as 
possible, well’knowing that despite the best memory and the 
most indisputable honesty, one’s recollections inevitably lose 
their shape and make all testimony more or less snspicioiis. 
We shall not exercise a too great severity in the admission of 
these often extraordinary^ facts. Another excess would he 
to reject them all beforehand. Truth lies between extremes, 
and we m\ist not forget that ‘‘the truth may at times not 

4 -' 

appear true.” 

One may have remarked, in the work of which I have just 
spoken, examples of presentiments that had a d('finite cause; 
for example, on page 124, that of a collegian, weeping bit¬ 
terly at the moment when his father was dying far from 
him; on page 324, that of a student of medicine who met a 
doctor whom he had not seen for a long time and of whom 
he was just thinking; on page 326, that of a lad^’' oppressed 
v’ith a great unea.siness at the lioiir in which her father was 
dying, far away; on page 332, that of a workman leaving his 
work to rush to his wife who had just been knocked down 
by a wagon; that of a man leaving Ids friends abruptly, at 
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a pleasure party, to rctorn home, where he found his child 
ill with croup, surrounded b,v four doctors, etc. These pre- 
.sentimeiits were caused hy the transmission, if not of thoughts 
and of some sort of appeal, at least of psyeliic waves. We 
shall ^ive them si)eeial study here. 

Tlie presentiment of whieh you are about to read is par¬ 
ticularly worthy of attention. 1 invite my most stubborn 

readers to weigli it well in ev(‘ry way. 

iMonsieur (’onstans, i\linister of the Interior, President of 
the (’onneil of Ministers, while he was dining one day, with 
Madame Constans, at my table in my observatory of Juvis}, 
told ns the following ineident as it had happened to him¬ 
self: 

It Wcis in 1889, at tlie time of the great stnigglc against 
(Jeneral Boidanger ^ and his ])arty tu'er tlie revision of the 
French Constitution. One morning, in Ids otiiee, a book was 
handl'd Inni with his mail. As lie was in a hurry to leave 
for the (’oiineil of Ministers, he filing it on a table, asking 
Madame Constans to see what it was, and went out. Madame 
Constans, who was having her hair arranged by her maid, took 
the hook on her luices and started to open it: she thought 
it was a prayer-book st'iil by a cousin. But three days lieforc 
sh(' had rf'ceivf'd, .she said, ‘‘some horrible things which 
had made lu'r prudent. Wlien with great care she had half 
opened the. book she tlionght she saw “.some vile things. She 
imiuediati'ly gavt' tin* wholi* package to her maid, saying: 
“Carry that ont to tlie enlranee hall, it ’s some more hlth,” 
This confiilent ial servant had hardly gone out when Madame 
(k)nslans, half-dres.sed, her hair down her hack, ran to the 
(‘lit ranei'and cried : ‘"Don't op( n it,don't ioitch. d!'* Why? 

She sent for Monsieur Cassel, the Director of Pidilie Safety, 
and urged liim to ('xaniine the object, as she had a presenti- 

1 Will) vvlioin T iilsn liml rokitiofis, as astroiionier.s like to observe 
everything, even in polities. 
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ment of some mystery connected with it. When l^Ionsieur 
Cassel shook the book, he saw certain little white particles 
fall on the table. lie put a match to them, and they caught 
•fire. He realized the danger, put the book under his arm, 
and left for the prefecture, for the laboratory of Monsieur 
Girard. At the end of an hour Monsieur Cassels came back 
and told Madame Constans that the book contained enough 
dynamite to blow up tlie wing of the Ministry that was occu¬ 
pied by the minister. Madame Constans fainted and re¬ 
mained ill for eight days. 

Such was the tale wliicli llonsieur and Madame Constans 
told ns at table, before a dozen persons. 

The minister’s wife had gue.ssed the danger; more than 

gue.ssed, felt it so intensely that slie had run, half-clothed, 

a.s far as the minister’s antechamber to stop the servants who 
Avere about to open it. 

Does not this shoAV a sort of inner vision of the spirit, 
which has no connection Avith normal sight? We may at¬ 
tempt to compare this impression to a dog’s sense of smioll, 
but what an abyss e.xists between the two e.xperiences! To 
have su.spceted a menace, that can be e.xplained in the cir¬ 
cumstances; but to have vioUnihj felt the immediate danger! 

A few days after this Avas told me, my friend Girard, 
director of the laboratory of tlie prefecture of police, eon- 
hrmed for me his special analysis of the charge of dynamite. 

At this same dinner *AFadamc Constans told us of another 

presentiment no less worthy of attention, which she liad 
experienced. 

In accordance Avitli my practice to verify CA^erytliing, by 
iiiA csti^^ation, I Avas able to liaA'c the story confirmed bv the 
plO^sician who Avas attending licr, Dr. Ri^sseguet of Toulouse, 

the Constans family physician, in a letter wliicli I give fully 
as I lidA'e given the precedin'^ ones. 
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LETTER OF DR. RESSEOVET 

TnulousCf Mnreh 16, 1901. 

Dear, Great ■\rASTi':R: ■ . 

1 am making it my task to aoswor your questions on ho subject 

of Ma.lamo Constans's prosontimont in connection with her lofusal 

to take aoine medicine sent l>y a pharmacist, lliis is the story, i 

shnll tell it \o you iinpc*rt^oiinlly, as a liistonan : 

I^Iadanu' Constaiis was twonty-thiTo years old, aiul was livii^ m 
'roaloiijie, wlu'ri (uu* day slic eontraeted diplitliena. Dr. Ressegue , 
wilt) is St in at 'roulouse, was ealU'd to licr 1)od>ido. He oiakrcd that 
her throat should he painted with niurintie ac-id. Madame Constan.ss 
mother gave him a Imttle eonlaiidng the supiiosed acid; but the 
sick woinan. though verv feeble, refused t.) let them go on, objecting 
11,Mt tfuu were to !.-iU /)rr.-that. it was not muriatic acid. 

A Her a few unsuccessful attempts to treat her, and wishing to make 
sure lii 111 self as well as to jirove to the patient that t!ie medicine 
was all right, he thrust the stick of a match into the little bottle. 

It ('arhoiiized at once; it was sul})liuric acidl 

Tliat is what I remember. I ilo imf rc'call the exact details, but 
I have not forgotten tliat a serious mist alee bail been made by the 
dniLigist in eoniieetion witii one of uiy prescriptions, and that 
I^Tadame (’onstans, because of a strong pre.sentiinent, telt she must 
n‘fus(* to use the remedy. 

1 liave endeavored to uather more materials about it; T have looked 
through my old iioti'-books iit tins period, but iii AUin, I know 
that it was a case of diphtheria, ^ly presiTiptioii luid calleil loi 
two bottles, one of wliieli was for cauterization, the other for a 
potion, and the druggist's mistake must iiav'e lieeii a <*oiitusion of 
labels. I know I have always remembered the fortunate presenti¬ 
ment whicli saved Mailaiiie Goustaiis from tlie terrible etfeets of 
tJie ingi'stion of a caustic. 

Allow me to tell you, Monsieur and great blaster, that 1 am one 
of those wliom your learned and interesting writings on the “Plur¬ 
ality of Worlds" has dec'ply interested and stirred. For a long time 
T have lieen ynur diseiple in the matter of scleiititie theology, which 
has come to save the religioas aspirations of buinauily from ma¬ 
ter ii 
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Be good enough to receive the homage of my profound and sin¬ 
cere gratitude. This homage is your due. 

B. Ress£gL'E;t. 

(Letter OSO-O 

Here, then, are two incontestable empirical observations of 
presentiments, of which a materiali.st physiology can surely 
give no explanation. I could add to them a hundred similar 
statements wliich prove the existence of inner faculties, still 
unknowTi, that may be studied for our personal instnietion. 

There is here no act of reasoning, nor transmission of 
Ihougiit, nor telepathy. It is a sort of divination. The trans- 
mi.ssion of thought, telepathy, will be the ol)ject of s])(eial 
chapters later. We are entering upon the analysis of a whole 
unknown world, and we ought to di.stiuguish with care the 
intrinsic nature of the phenomena. 

AVo shall Iiave analogous facts to stud}’’ in the cha])tci*s on 
mental vision. Let us limit ourselves here to wlial are sfricllv 
presentiments of our waking hours, without troubling our¬ 
selves for the moment about what happeii.s in dreams. 

1 liave related somewhere how Delaunay, the director of the 
Ob.servatoire at Paris, had the presentiment that the sea 
would prove fatal to him aiid had always refused to tak<* 
a sea vovage, until one of his relatives, Monsieur Alillaiid, 
came in August, to beg him to take a week’s rest. Thev went 
to Cherbourg and were both drowned as tlu'v were return¬ 
ing from visiting the “roadstead,” tlie boat capsizing in a 
gust of wind. Arsene nou.s.saye relates a simihir storv in liis 
“Confessions” (Volume IV, page 425). Let us hear liiin: 

1 I repeat hpr(% wliat I liave alrcafJy said on pa;i[e 14, that the numliers 
associated with these letters are those^under whitdi they were filed 
durinj' my researches on psyeijic plieiiomena^ liei^un in ISfMh atnl thev 
may s<T\e, on occasioUp for refercnc'e In t!ie ori^diiais and to verify the 
narratives* I will add that amunjf tin* nunieruiiB letters that liave hcf^ii 
Bent me telling me of these inexplicahle facts are some wliieli stat(* that 
they are only revealing them to me, persoriaHv, on Dw express cuadition 
that I du not publibli them* (For example^ letter 419.) 
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His sister Ceeile had fled from the Prussian invasion of 
1870 and had taken refuge in a town on the* sea-coast. 

One (lay some one suggested a triii on the ocean, hut all at once my 
sister exeiaimed: ‘‘No, I do not wish to go on the ocean.” Her friends 
asked her why: she told tlicm how once at- Toulon, as she was going 
im board a sliip, an Italian fortune-teller had advised her to stay 
on sliore; *^CarLssima ihmna, the sea will do you liann.” My sister 
had gone on, nevertheless, giving a hundred sous to the Italian. 
Tliey were hardly at s('a helore a gust of ^^^nd had flung her into 
the water, from which, however, she had been saved. The next 
day, the fortuiu'-teller had ap)>cared- at the sous-prefectuic. The^ 
did not wish to receive her, hut. luy sister went out to her. The old 

sibvl looked into her eyes and propliesiod that the sea would be 

*1 ' 

fatal to her. 

' That was why slie had not wished to take refuge in Kugland, 
where she was c'Xpected hy oiu* ot her iriends. Instead of a triji 
bv sen, they decided on a walk on teiTa lirina. 

It was the tenth of October; the prefect, Ids wife, Ins young 
daughter, his two niec.es and niy sister went gaily to the point t^f 
Penmarii’h, that bristling jironiontory of cycloiiean crags. Pen- 
iiiarc'h in(*atis “horse’s head,” for the sjieeeh ot the Hretons is as 
full of images as that of Chateaubriand, The sea broke against 
it with the noise of a tempest, all about were unfathomable depths 
and whirlimols; also, lu*low the horse's head there was a ycritable 
hell-hole. Out on the point of Teul-aii-lfcrii, then, the prefect led 
these live young and jiretty women, so that they might see the ter¬ 
rifying spectaele of tiie raging sea. They were all laughing gaily 
wlu'ii they (aune out on the rock, as into a box at the opera. While 
they sat down hero and tluae, the prefect smoked a cigar near by in 
tlie doorway of a marine jiainter’s studio. The women called to 
him to come and watcli tin* wonderful sight of the sea besieging the 
rock. They were not in the least uneasy, for the assault of the 
waves sto])ped far below tlu^ii. 

The hour for (h'pnrture had come, hut my sister, captivated by 
the rugged beauty of tin* spectacle, asked for five minutes’ gi'acc. 
Suddenly a wave from the depths, one of tho.so terrible waves like a 
thuiiderholt leapt up, scaled the rock, and carried olf the five terri- 
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fied women. The prefect turned white as be stared at tlie whirlin'’ 
water. An umbrella was flung: toward him; a single cry: “Mother!” 
He dashed forward as if to fight the waves, but already the flood had 
gone down, bearing its harvest. And then nothing, just nothing hut 
the sea, already calmer, singing the De Profwndis, its bouquet of 
women on its bosom. 

The jealous ocean has kept my sister in its depths, without flinging 
her back upon the shore. Nothing reappeared,—her graceful bodv, 

j C- tl 11) e waves, or her umbrella, or lier fan; 

nothing remained of her but that cry: “Mother!” 

It was a white pigeon that brought me this somber news, Alas! 
the pigeons of the siege of Paris never brought us good tidings. 

Piesentiments, warnings of this kind are too numerous to 
be fortuitous and it is not surprising that we should seek an 
explanation of them. Tlicy form paii: of the psyeliic phe¬ 
nomena we are to study. One chance eoiiieideiice, yes; but 
t^vellty, a hundred, a thousand? No. There is no superstition 
in anal 3 ’’ 2 ing these mysteries. 

The story we are about to hear shows us an entirely well- 
balanced man who, while he was with friends twenty kilo¬ 
meters from home, and expecting to spend the night, was op¬ 
pressed with a sense of indefinable misfoiiune. lie changed 
his plans so as to return home immediately'’, where he found his 
mother playing cards. Later she went to bed as usual, but ap¬ 
peared to him at the end of the same night, announcing that 
she was dying, at the ■very moment when she actually died 
from the rupture of an aneurism, in a room situated at the 
other end of the house. There are two distinct facts here: 
first, the sensation from fear of imminent and unforeseen 

misfortune; secondly, the apparition at the moment of death. 
Here is the letter: 


Dear Master: 

For the sake of the knowledge you are giving to tlie world, I must 
inform you of something that happened to me five years ago, and 
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which vou codninly ou,ht not to .louht, despite your severe scien¬ 
tific methods. Fli-st of all, I must tell you who 1 am. 

At present I am tliirty-five years old. I enjoy exce len 

health. I have never sntTered from halluciimtions, and 1 have aUavs 
hcen skeptical regardin- visions and |>resentnnents. 

I am a landowner and live on my estate. I am engaged in le 
cultivation of my lands, and heMdes, I have administrative duties in 
the sendee of the goveniment, I am a Hcmskf/ mitchabiik, which can 
he translated as an administrator or territorial judge, in the district 

of Kolm, province of Fskoff. . . -i iqui 

At half-past seven in the morning, on the twentieth of April, i. ■ , 

my mrnher, :M:idanie DIga Xikoloiewna Arhoussolf, breathed her 

last. Xotliim:- gave warning of tlie approach of this death, for my 

mother was only lifty-ciglit years old and was feeling well. ^ At the 

time I was living with her on my estate, where 1 am still living, in 

tlie village of Fnonkovo, district of Kolngdepskof. 

In the year ISU-l. the twentieth of April (the day of my mothers 
death) fell during Faster week (old style) and on the nineteenth I 
had gone to pay an Easter visit to some friends. They live about 
two kilomet('rs from my estate and I have often passed the night 
with them, returning home the next morning. I expected to do so 
on tills occasion. Xevertlicless, an indelinable presentiment prevented 
me from ^iteiuline- the night with them, and desi>ite their urgent 
entreaties, 1 started back the very same evening. During the whole 
journey I was ill at ease and obsessed with the presentiment of 
appri'aching misfortune, T knew no rediet until I arrived home 
and fonml some friends with whom my mother was ]daying cards. 

My mother usi’d to sniVer from ^'iolent attacks of headache, and 
wilt'd 1 asked lier how she felt, she answered that her head pained her 
a little. Dei'ore going to iny room, 1 wished her good night, as usual, 
and (hen lost no time in falling asleep. 

Mv liouse is large and my ehamher is somewhat removed from my 
mother's', two sti>ne walls separate them. 

The nt'xt dav (April 2t)th) I awokt* entirely covered with cold 
sweat, anti (rt'Uibling from a frightful drt'am that had just appeared 
to me. To toll the truth, it was not a dream but a vi.^ion. At the 
moment of my awakening, at exactly half-past seven (ftir I looked 
at once at iny watch), I plainly saw rny mother api>roach my bed. 
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She came and kissed me on the forehead, saying: ^‘Farewell, I am 
dying! I am dying!” 

I was just getting up to go into my mothers room wlien I sud¬ 
denly heard a great uproar in the house and pcoj)le running about. 
My mother’s chambermaid dashed into my room, bathed in tears 
and screaming: “Monsieur, Madame lias just died!” 

According to the statement of the servants, it appeared that my 
mother had risen at about seven, and had gone into her gramlchil- 
dren s room. She kissed her little granddaughter, went back to her 
room and, as her custom was, knelt down liefore the icons to say 
her morning prayers. 

At the moment when slie prostrated herself before the images she 

suddenly died. Death had been caused by the bursting of a blood¬ 
vessel. 

Well, the death had taken place at exactly half-past seven, the 
hour of my vision. 

There, my dear Master, is the event which I believed I ought to 
communicate to you. If you desire to ask me some questions I shall 
make haste to satLsfy you for the sake of your valuable and care¬ 
fully verified researches. It seems to me, as a matter of fact, as if I 
had already written to you. 

Alexis Arboussoff, 
Kolm, Government of Pskoff, Russia. 

(Letter 814.) 


There are two remarkable faot.s here that may be interpreted 
for our instruction. 

Whatever may be the tale of the observer, who may vary 
his expressions according to his memory, and whatever may 

be tile orthography of tlie foreign names, the events in them¬ 
selves exist. 


In the fir.st place, the account is scientifically admissible. 
It is that of a well-balanced man, at the heiglit of liis powers, 
and it is our duty to consider it with the same care a.s an 
astronomical, meteorological, or chemical ob.seiwat ion, or anv 
ntner actual observation. Tliere are two remarkable facts 
here to be examined for our instruction. 
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l^Ionsieiir Alexis ArbonssofT, thirty years of a?re, in 1894, 
livin- with liis mother, fifty-eight years of age. on his estate 
in Russia, goes to visit his friends, twenty kilometers from 
his liome, intending to spend the night and return the next 
day. Hut that very night a painful presentiment disturbs 
him to the depths of his being and prevents him from carry¬ 
ing out his plans: lie feels himself urged to reliirn home at 
onee, without waiting until the next day. AMien he comes 
back info the house, he is amazed to find no explanation of 
this presentiment, everything is going along tranquilly, as 
usual, and friends are playing cards with his mother. 

Tlie ini ('resting thing to know would Ik* what had been the 
cause of Hi is teleiiathie sensation. It did not seem that it 
could have been his mother, as she did not ajipear disturbed 
alxiut her liealtli despite tlie headache from whieh she was 
sutVeriiig. AVe know of cases in whieh sorrowful appeals 
hav(‘ been sent out, jihy.sieally or morally, and heard far 
away under some form or oilier. Here we seem to find an 
intuition in the mind of the son. Nevertheless, the psychic 
comniunieation between the two cannot he doubted, and it is 
aeeonipaiiied here by a singular prevision of the future. 
Madame ArbonssofT was going to die in a few hours; she did 
not suspect it and her son wos equally unaware of it. 

Hut there is .something else in us besides our apparent 
normal conseiousiiess. AVhatt'ver name we may give it — 

‘ ‘ uneonseioiis, ’ ‘‘snheonseious,’’ “.subliminal’—this other 

thiinr exists: voii eaimot escaiie tiiat. 

Well, it is onr inmost self, transeciident, permaiunit, exist¬ 
ing Ix'fore our iiialerial body and independent of it; it is 
our soul, whose faeullies are unknown to official science. 

L(‘t us now look at the second point. 

Tile man who tells the story, a responsible landowner and 
territorial judge, goes to bed aiul sleeps the .sleep of an 
honest man satisfied with his lot. Hut now it liappens that 
the next morning he awakens, covered with sweat, trembling 
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from a horrible nightmare. What wa,s it ? Ilis mother, dead 
suddenly in her room far away and separated from him by 
two other rooms, comes up to his bed, kisses him on the 
forehead, and says, “Farewell, I am dvino-'” 

The personal action of the dying woman cannot be doubted 
here. Her spirit must have affected that of Iht son, enough 
to show him lier image. We must not conclude from this 
that something material, or semi-material, an etliereal body, 
clad like the dead woman, had passed from the mother’s room 
to the son s, such an interpretation is not necessary. But 
this mother did, nevertheless, really show herself to her son 
when she announced her death to him. Tliat is the incon¬ 
testable fact before whicli all denials must yield. 

Is that not a proof of the existence of a spirit in the human 
organism, a tliinking spirit, a mental will, affection, person¬ 
ality? Tile observation is as positive, as irrefutable as that of 

a tire-ball, of a thunderbolt, of any carefully verilied phvsical 
phenomenon. 

It was in spirit that this mother made hci'self felt to her 

.son and this p.sychic action of her brain was expro.ssed bv In’r 
image. 

The account that follows .shows a cmMain analogy with 
the preceding one and in the .same way brings forward a 
supra-normal faculty of the soul for our study. 

My mother died on October 4, 18S8, in lier Iiotne five miles from 
Ozark, Mi.s.sonri. SIh* was fifty-eight year.s old. At the time I was 
lining at Fordland, about twenty miles from rny mother’s house. I 
liad not seen her for two months, but she wrote to me every week. 
The nigtit ot her death, I was attending a religious service witli my 
Wife. Me bad our year-old baby witii us. About ten o’clock in 
the evening, before the end of the service, wliile the congrt'c-ation 
was singing, I felt the need of seeing niy mother, a thought which 
was sugge.sted to me by the sigl.t of some peojile wlio seemed too 
wann and which reminded me that iny mother was s'uhjeet to attacks 
ol breatlilessne.ss in which .she needed air, and in their faces I seemed 
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to see iny mother suffering. All nt once I was mastered by the im¬ 
pulsive desire to rush to her, a desire so strong that I confided the 
baby to a neighbor and left, ^vi1h(mt telling my wife, who was in 
another part of the clmreli. I ran to take the train, but missed it, 
ami in my determination to reach my mother’s home without delay, 
1 followed the track on foot, for nhout seven miles, and by another 
road; I was able to reach iiiy mothers litiusc at tliree in the morn¬ 
ing. I had therei’ore walked more tlian four hours. 

Jly mother had just died. I knocked, no one answered. I man¬ 
aged to opt’d the door and found iny sister, whom the noise had 
awakened. I asked her wliere my mother was and she answe*red. 
“t'he is in bed.’’ “Ohl*’ T said, *‘she is dead!” 

I w’as sure of it. We went to her bed; she had indeed died, un- 
douhtedly several hours hefoi'e. Slie had gone to hed about ten 
oVloek, feeling better than usiud and planning with my sister to 
get up early to go to Ozark. 

Thom.vs Garrison. 


An inquiry innde l>y the Englisli Society for P.syehieal Re¬ 
search has j)ul)lished the details of the verification of this 
tale by tlie sister of tlie narrator, his wife and the neigh- 
bo i\s.* 

So here is a man who, witliout any known cause, without 
any normal reasons, leaves a religions- serviee wliieh he is 
attending, gives his child to a. neighhor to hold, does not tell 
his wife, and goes twenty miles on foot at night to rush to his 
mother who lias just died ! 

It seems to me impossibh* to doubt that the spirit of the 
dying motlier had atl’eet('d liis own, Moreover, it was the 
s])irit of the narrator wdiieli had felt that emotion, as im¬ 
perious as it w'as ineomprehensible. Was the action con¬ 
scious or uiieouseiuus on tlie part of the mother? We know 
notiling about it. But we eannot refuse to admit that be¬ 
tween tlie two ])er.snjis. the motlier ami son. there was ps.ycliie 
communication, mental eorrespondeiiee. It is what we call 

1 .Myers, ntinnit) l^ersoiuilit ij (Luiidon, 1903), 11, 112. 
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Mipra-normal faculties belougiiig to tlie soul, indcpeudoiit of 
tile physical senses. 

Let us continue our free examination. Ought we to classife 
iliis event in the category of tragic presentiments? In an’v 

case it is most extraordinary 

*/ ” 

Among hundreds, among thou.sauds of psychic phenomena 
o this order, we have merely an cmharrassment of elioiees 
to prove the existence in man of unknown powers and un¬ 
solved riddles. For example, here is one of reemit date of 

which I heard from the mouth of the veiy person to whom 
it Lad occurred. 

A lady living in Paris (.Madame Marichal, 20 rue Custine, 
xvittth arrondiascnietit) awoke on a certain night_Thurs¬ 

day, the twenty-sixth of March. 1914,-under the' impre.ssion 
0 a terrihlc ntghtniare. A sort of specter, vague and form¬ 
less, was tliere, close to her hed, clutching her arm, and or- 
deling to choose Letweon two frigiitfid menaces. ‘'It is 
necessary,” it made her understand, “that of tlie two, yonr 

hushand and .vonr daughter, one must die. Choose!” 

“Choose,” she said, “between my liusliand and niv damdi- 

ler? It IS iinpo.ssih!e. Neither the one nor the otli'er!” she 
replied, tremliling all over. 

You must choose,” replied the apjiarition ‘‘One of the 

two must die. Decide! Which is to bo sacrificed 

Ihe woman struggled long minutes, a prey to tlie most 

dreadful anguish, without being able to decide. i\Iad with 

grief, she refused to answer. What indcscriliablc MilVorin.r 

gripped her soul! We eaii imagine it. Her liusbaiul was 

there, m perfect health, forty-six years of age, sleeping beside 

her Her dan^diter, who came with her to tel] me this singular 

hallucination, is, at the moment at which I write these lines 

r.Jiine, 11118) a beautiful girl of seventeen. We can irna<dne 

Madame Marichal \s agitation. She felt an equal for 

lliem both. 

hiually, conquered hy a will stronger than her own that 
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insisted on an answer, she ended by saying to herself that 
maternal love ought to be stronger than anything else and 
that she would sacrifice her husband sooner than her c ii . 

Five days later Jlonsicur ISIarichal, whom she had been 
careful not to tell of this nightmare, and who had never been 
ill in his life, felt fatigued when he returned from his office 
Olarine Cable) and went to bed. The doctor, who was 
called on Wednesday, could not discover symptoms of any 
malady, and diagnosed the case as a slight attack of grippe. 
On Thursda3" his condition grew worse. On Saturday the 
condemned man wa.s dead. The heart had stopped, the doctor 
dpclared. No indication of any heart trouble bad ever been 
discovered. 

I have (piostioncd Madame Marichal and her daughter, 
both separately and together, in order to compare their ac¬ 
counts of this strange tale, and for me its authenticitj" is un¬ 
questioned. 

We can add tliis premonitory' dream to the sevonty’-six simi¬ 
lar dreams published in “LTneonnu.” But what a sinister 
affair! and how explain it? 

Tlic most simple thing is to suppose that Jlnnsieur ^Tarichal 

was to die at this date, without himself suspecting his state 

of health. AVheii we die it is, in certain circumstances, onl.v 

the end of a cvi'lc of illness of which we are nuaware. AVe 

1- 

think nnr health is good, but gradually an unknown sickness 
is weakening ns. The very sensitive subconsciousness of the 

A* 

wife may have unconsciously' perceived this state of health 
and its fatal end. Our psychic personality' is endowed with 
powers that have as yet been analy'zed very little. 

Tljis is an explanatory hy'])otliesis, but it is only' an by*po- 
tliesis. 

If we acce])t it we must, to eouijdete it, imagine why' it 
t(H>]c the form of an api)aritioii with an annuneiation. 

Another hypotheses: 
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^ Does not the invisible world, in the midst of which we 
live, contain beings as invisible as the forces that govern 
nature, such as attraction, electricity, magnetism of the sun 
and the planets, etc.,—beings, spirits, tlioughts which may 
possess a imdimentary consciousness as well as the power of 
seeing what is taking place in a living organism and of niakim-' 
themselves manifest ? That is a bold hypothesis, but it wiU 
help us to understand the ease that has just been reported. 
An invisible being whieh had become visible could, so to 
speak, impose on Madame Mariehal the trick of the forced 
card. We have all seen those sleight-of-hand men who offer 
us a handful of cards, inviting us to choose “freelv.” But 
we always choose the card the man wishes (except when an¬ 
other is substituted). The spirit we are imagining might 
have known, .seen that the condemned man had to die shortly 
and have led the wife to choose him herself. 

Even while I am imagining this hypothe.sis, I admit that 
It seems to me very unlikely; but we cannot declare that it 
is inadmissible. It recalls, under another aspect, the guard¬ 
ian angel which the Christian religion teaches us is the in- 
vi.sible companion of each one of the faithful. Whether it is 

applicable or not, the fact to be explained is there before us 
unassailable. ’ 

Ma^. we not also admit, from the evidence of events._a 

series rich in concurring observ'ations.—that tlie atmosiihere, 
or. to speak more exactly, the ether contains a psychic element 
flat has not yet been discovered? The chemical composition 
of the air, oxygen, and nitrogen, was discovered only in tlie 
eighteenth century. It w'as believed then that its eomposition 
was entirely understood; about twenty years ago, however, 
more .subtle, unknown elements w^cre di.scovercd, -a eon, fry pi on, 
(tryon, and xenon. Others may exist, even more tenuous and 
of a finer e.ssenee. Every second a human soul abandons a 
body. Is it annihilated? Nothing proves that it is. These 
souls number about 8G,000 to 100,000 a day, more or less, one 
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.Ulion in ton da,.. 

^ve'^S'hi" ts fr'of saods” is ’perhaps not poetic fiction. 
Bn/.;ny .Tot this psychic element he concerned m the ex¬ 
planation of P';™"’"-"" '7 “wufSfirwo are dealing 
here, the first hypothesis seems to me the 

le itself to -o out from us and assume a form that is tom 

rour eousebusness and even to talk with us, as 
Ire .ms But in this h.stanee it is the ease of a dream that 
M-as at first unconscious and on awakening became halluc.na- 

'"'We see how eomi.lex the question is whieh we are studying. 
This example, whieh I have .just presented from 
tl.ausand, has no other aim, for the moment than to , 1 . t 
tl,e title of this chapter: “Sup.-a-Xormal haeult.os of he 
Soul, Unknown or Little U.,derstood.” Tt hears the numbe. 
40:!;l in the imiuiry of whieh I have already spoken. 

A tale which is not without resemblnnee isqo 

Mariehal is .-elated in •‘Aiuslce’s Magazine ’ for Ma.eh, 18J2, 

by Dr. Savage: 

I„ a certain rpiaiter of New York there live.l a young lyo who had 
just linished liis studies atiroad at tlie university ot lleide wig. .N 
nnture he was anythin-.' hut hua-Anative. Tull and robust he had 
, 1 ,, ,,p„ialion of an athlete. His favorite studies -.ve.-e .uathe.nat.es, 
,l,e i.hvsleal seienees, and eleetrieity. He had ,iust eou.e back from 
alu-oad and. so far as could lie known, his heal.h was eseellent Ho 
WHS Ht tliu tiiiu' willi his Iiu)(lu*r in hou house in Ihe eonntvy. it was 
uiHtoni to ‘TO uverv (lay. after liinner, into the imhlu' snuaro 
fov a little stioU wliile lie snmke.l his pipe. One eveivin- he came m 
fpiiutly and went to tied without speakinj; to any one. The next 
moniiiii; he went into liis mothers room, liefore she had risen, and 
passed his hand over her face so as to wake tier ^^ently; then he said; 
“Mother, I have sometiiin*; very sad to tell you. \on must arm 
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yourself with courage so as to be strong enough to bear the 
news.” 

His mother was, naturallj', astounded and asked him what he meant. 
^‘Mother, I know what I am saying; I shall die soon.” 

Troubled and full of anguish, as may be imagined, she asked him 
to explain himself. 

“Last evening,” he answered, “as I was walking in the square, a 

spirit appeared to me and began to walk beside me. I have received 
the warning; I must die.” 

Very much impressed, the mother sent for a doctor and told him 
of the incident. The doctor, after having carefully examined the 
joung man, found nothing abuonnal in his condition and assured 
tljein that it was only a bad dream, a pure hallucination, tliat they 

must not think of it again, and that in a few days the mother and 
son would laugh at their feai-s. 

The ne.xt day, the young man was not quite so well as usual and the 
o^or was called a second time: again he laughed at their fears. 

The third day the condition of the sick tnan had giown worse, 
and tlien he was obliged to admit a case of ai>pendicitis. The young 
man was ojierated uiion and died two days later. Only five da vs 
had passed between the vision and the death. 

When confronted with these tales, people have the habit of 

disposing of them lightly with the word “liallucination,” and 

1 ley imagine they have solved the problem by suppressiui’' 
It. This is childi.sh. - 11 

I should only have to dip into tlie innumerable documents 
of this inquiry to add new and different cases to those that 
lavc been told and to show the extent of the unknown re¬ 
gions «e have to explore. My hand has .iu.st fallen on tlie 
lollowing letter, which is quite different from the preceding 
one and no less curious. It was sent me from Constantinople'^ 
.September 22, 1900. Here it is: 

Monsieur; 

Oil behalf of the scientific research, based on experiment, to which 
you are faithfully consecrating so many hours, devoted to the 
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furlhering of public instruction, 1 have .nado it toy duty to acquaint 

vou w”b two eases observed by myself. , 

• A gentleman, udm is Tbe said 

obsessed with tbe tbouglit tliat my aunt is dead at Ocniva. ^ 

m tbea if be tl.ouald bis aunt was ill, and be answered tl.at be 
“r, lavr’eled with bis family tea years before, and bad bad no news 

!;r,b'en, since. Uut wbile we were talbb.g and I "•-/O'u^ « 1-- 
(0 him wbal mere imagination bis presentiment was, bis seivaiit c.i 
to mv bouse, bringing biiii a telegram from Ceiieva, aniioiiiicing 

Inddeu death of bis aunt, wbieh had tabeu 

This same gentleman, oil tlie nigbl ot tlie lliir y us o . ., 

nwohe with a start and said to l.is wife: ‘-Tbcy bave killed the Kin„ 

(jf ItillV* ^ 1 ■ Tho 

llis\viiV, lu* (lronl^inL^ not answer him. 

iu‘.\t morninu's^he spoke to him ahout this (beam, hut he ans\u.rc 

it was imt a <lronin ami that those wurds had eome out ot lus inoutU 

without his heimr able to ima^Miie how or why. 

From the window they eouhl see the harbtU’, and he himselt saul 

to his wife: “Tlie best proof that the Kin- of Italy isn’t dead is 

that all the police-ships have raised their llaes. 

An hour later, he went hack to the window and all the police-ships 
l.ad tlieir lla-s at half-mast. Astonished at tliis chanye, he ran out 
for in format itm ami learned that Kin- Humhert had keen assasM- 
Tiated durin- the ni-ht. Fri^ditened at Ibis coincidence, lie came to 
consult me as an alienist, and asked me if this vision were not a 
-rave symptom that somethin- was wron- with his brain. 1 reas¬ 
sured him, hut did not fail to take down notes on tlie case, especially 
because, as I have just told you, this man is perfectly well balanced 
and in all ways worthy of trust. 

While awaitinj^ a reidy, 1 he- you to be -ood etiou'.dv to pardon my 
boldness in mldre.ssin- you without knowiii- you personally, and to 
acce[>t iny respectful hoina-e. 

Dll. L. Molhikri, 

Alienist of the Royal Italian Hospital, 
‘20 rue Cabristan, Constantinople. 


(Letter 913.) 
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We have here, as we sec, two cases of telepathy’, analoj^ous 
though different: first, a death perceived at a distance, from 
Constantinople to Geneva, in a waking state; secondly, tlie 
assassination of the King of Italy, learned of during sleep. 
There can be no doubt of the perception of the two facts. Is 
the explanation the same for the two cases? In the fii*st 
there was probably a special current between the aunt and 
the nephew, in the second case, a transmission througli the 
general spherical waves. It is difiicult to decide. It is be- 
cau.se of this difiSculty that the number of observations has a 
real value, 

I have thanked the honorable doctor for adding this com¬ 
munication to so many othei*s. No one lias tlie right to 
deny these fact.s. It is senseless to sec nothing in them but 
illusion; it is denying the sun at high noon. The human be¬ 
ing is still, for us, an unexplored m 3 ^stery. The scionee taught 
in schools has followed the wrong traek until now, and lie who 
seeks for truth must henceforth be convinced that there exist 
nnknown powers of the soul of the greatest importance, to be 
discovered, determined, and explained. 

IMy opinion is that we ought, with an open mind, to in¬ 
vestigate everjdhing. Franeisque Sarce^" was gracious 
enough, one da^', to show me a letter which lu^ had just re¬ 
ceived about palmistry, dated March 22, 1809, and which 
began as follows; 


No one admires more than I your good sense, and tiie excellent 
principles wliicli you profe.ss or tlie very prudent advice which you 
gi\e the world in j^our chronicles. But no one can know oveiytluiig, 
and the excellent good sense (a rare thing) wiiii h is most peculiarly 
characteristic of you, does not permit j'ou, I admit, to fatiioin what 
at first seems unfat htanahle. In this you arc diainetrieallv opposeil 
to Monsieur Fiaminarion, who himself jiossesses the real seicntitic 
sense. lie rejects nolhimj nithout examinatiun. 


(Letter 811.) 


A, DE M. 
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This letter continues •with a dissertation upon palmistry 
which there is no need for us to discuss here. If I have 
reproduced this passage it is only to remind us of the care 
we must take to disdain nothing, in the hope that, unhindered 
by preconceived ideas, we may succeed in determining what 
is true and actual in psychic phenomena. Sarcey was all the 
kinder to sliow me this letter because he did not in the least 


believe in these phenomena. 

Nevertheless, how numerous, how irrefutable are these phe¬ 


nomena! Lot us no longer disdain them. 

To prove, to discuss supra-normal powers of the soul! 
That is not always easy. The following case was sent me 
from Cette, January 20, 1912, and it was one of tliose which 


showed me how wi.se I liad been to invite, through the press, 
those who had had those experiences to be good enough to 
inform me, in the interest of our general understanding. 


On a certain evening, I came nut of tlie Gruiul Cate at Cette, leav¬ 
ing a good friend of mine within, in perfect hcaltli. It was ex¬ 
actly midnight. I went to lied in excellent humor and slept the 
sleep of the just, with no other preoccupation than that of enjoying 


a well-earned rejiose. 

All at once, at tlirec o’clock in the morning, I sat up in iny bed, 
wakened by a frightful nightmare. I saw my comrade, his skull 
open, hreatliiiig his last, bidding me farewell and embracing mo. It 
was hornhle! I can still sec clearly that frightful vision. I got up 
teri'ifital, dressed, and waited for day in the hope that the disfraciion 
of th(' eomiug and going in the streets would drive away the fright¬ 
ful nightmare that obsessed mo. At seven o’clock in the morning I 
set out from my lionu'. 'i'hey w('ro just coming to tell me that my 
lament(‘tl eomrade, 'I'heaiibon, while visiting a friend, liad, after 
eVfiits tiiat do not concern us here, jumped (tut of a window and 
broken liis skull, wliicli had caused instant death. 

Stninu'il, overwhelmed, and still umler the impression of my dream, 
J thought 1 was going to faint. 

What 1 tell you is the exact trutli, for I have too much respect and 
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veneration for the great scholar whom I admire to tell him an\ tliing 
that is not literally true. 


(Letter 2220.) 


Louis Perier, 

Employed in the Town-hall at Cette. 


How should we interpret this vision? 

Did the spirit of the narrator see the accident at a dis¬ 
tance or did the person appear and show himself? 

We are familiar with so many cases of sight at a distance 
that the first explanation occurs to us. 

However, the author did not see tlie accident, lie saw his 

friend, his skull broken, brealhiDg his last and embracing 
him. 


But, on the other hand, if the dead man had been killed 
instantly, at a most tragic moment for himself, can wc im¬ 
agine that he would have thought of his friend? 

This IS not probable, but after all it is possible; ho had 

just left him, tiiree hours before. We see how complex the 
question is. 


Here is a very remarkable ease of the telepathetic percep¬ 
tion, on the part of a wife, of an accident occurring to her 
lusband, at a distance, taken from ‘'Phantasms of the Liv- 

concerned Dr. Olivier, a physician at Iluelgoat, 
riuKstere, who writes: 


On October 10, 1881, I received a professional call into tiu> countrv 
about seven miles from my home. It was in the middle of the 
night, a very dark night. I .started down a sunken road, above 
wliich rose trees that formed an arch overhead. I'lie night was so 
ai that I could not see how to guide my horse and so let the animal 
choose his own path by instinct. It was about nine o'clork; the 
* u itiy load on which 1 liappencd to be at this lunineiit \va.s .stri'wn 
Wit large lound stones and sloped down steeply. Tiie liorse walked 
9 owly, very slowly. All at once, the animal’s forefeel slipped aiui 
he fell, libs mouth striking the ground. Naturally, 1 wa.s thrown far 
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over his head. 5Iy shoulder struck the earth and I fractured my 
collar-bone. 

At this very moment my wife, who was undressing at home and 
preparing to go to bed, had a strong inward feeling that an acci¬ 
dent bad happened to mo; slie was seized with a nerrous trembling, 
began to try, and called the maid: “Come quickly, I am frightened, 
some misfortune has happened to niy husband; he is dead or injured.’^ 
Until my arrival slie kept the sen’ant beside her and did not cease 
weeping, yiie wished to send a man to find me, but she did not know 
to what village I had gone. I returned home about one o’clock in the 
morning and called the servant to bring me a light and unsaddle my 
horse. “I am hurt,” I said, ‘T can’t move my shoulder.” 

My wife’s presentiment was confirmed. 

A. Olivier, 

Physician at Iluelgoat, P’inistere. 


I possess, in my collect ion, the accounts of a certain num¬ 
ber of events similar to this, flie perception of misfortune 
or accident at a distance. Further on we shall see one al¬ 
most identical, which oddly enough occurred three quarters 
of an hour earlier. 

The actual existence of the human soul is revealed by the 
evidence of psychic pow'ors that cannot be attributed to mat¬ 
ter and wliich are still far from having been sufiiciently 
studied. l\Ian does not yet know his tnie nature. He is 
endowed with hardly suspected powers, which his gradual 
evolution will develop. Tlie cla.ssieal schools of learning have 
taken the wrong path. 

\\ e see, touch, analyze, and dissect, in the human organ- 
i.sni, only what is nio.st apiiarent, most superficial, and most 
crude. We still ignore what suhflcties it possesses inwardly, 
and nevertheless, this is what it is essential to understand. 
Analysis by experiment of the powers of the soul ought from 
now on to fake the place of our former metaphysics and the 
words which represent it. The pretended knowledge of the 
soul has consisted, in fact, of words. Tlierc is very little 
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reality beneath these expressions with which we liave been 
contented for centuries, and wliich have never taught us any¬ 
thing. Another method is necessary from now on. This ex¬ 
amination of the powers of the human soul will lead us to 
consider as exactly as possible all the actual observations 
which reveal them, and whicli prove the reality of such much- 
disputed, paradoxical happenings as the following-• 


The Tvuil acting without words and at a distance; 

Psychic transmissions: telepathy; 

Mental vision, by tlie spirit; the prevision of tlie future; 
Manifestations of the dead at tlie moment of death—and after 


Diverse and independent obser\vations all agree in affirm¬ 
ing that there is in man an active psycliic element, different 
from the properties of his material senses, 

AVe are entering here upon an immense world, newer tlian 

chat which Christopher Columbus discovered on arriving- at 
the so-called AYest Indies. 

Is it from his own brain that the subject, who has been 
h3'pnotized can draw what he says, when lie .speaks of 
things that he does not understand; visits, mentally, houses 
that are unknown to him; treats of questions that are for¬ 
eign to him; replies to unknown languages; hears the thought 
and not the words; feels wliat a person, near or far awa 3 % 
IS thinking, or transports his spirits to a distance and de¬ 
scribes scenes of wliich he can know nothing? 

Let us cease basing our judgments on material ajipear- 
aiices, on the classic ph^'siology. 

In general, we dare not confront the unknown, face it 
as a problem, an equation; we are inclined to believe we 

know everything ( !) and that what is outside the limits 
of science is not worthy of examination. 

Long ago, about the year 1805, I was almost alone in 
trance in upholding the connection between solar activity 
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and the dhirnal oscillations of the magnetic needle. The 
astronomers, amon" others IVIonsieiir Faye who, with Le- 
Verrior, was the most celebrated of all, said I was mistaken. 
For them the ohserv'ed correspondences were only fortuitous, 
Kepler’s .sentence, comparing: the sun to a magnet, Corpus 
S\‘olis magi]eiicum was my own, his humble disciple’s; 
the physicists would not admit it. The sun, they proclaimed, 
could not be a magfuct, since the magnetism of an iron bar 


is lost wlien it i.s heated. 

But tlic sun. dn.^plte its 6500 degrees of heat, is a magnetic 
center, and now (1019) they liave found the means even 
of measuring the magnetism of the individual spots! It is 
thus that science itself is transfonned. We are far from un¬ 
derstanding “reality” in anything whatever. 

Apropos of the constant ohserv'ations that any one can 
make on the difference hot ween reality and appearance, I 
have just eauglit siglit of the following note. I wrote it in 
my observatory- at Juvisy on November 13, 1917: 


On tins cold morning, tlic .‘^olar disk is a burning red. The at- 
niospliorc is im)H'<*gtiafed with a liaif-transiiarent fog. Lovely win¬ 
ter landseape, althouiili a great number of trees still keep their green 
foliage. Many red and yellow. Many entirely bare. If. because 
of almospherie conditions, the sun constantly appeared as red as this, 
we should believe tins was its natural color. N(t one would ever liave 
seen it white. It is thus with a great many tilings. Our impressions 
form the natural basis of our judgments. 

This is perliaps the hundredth time I have seen the suii like this 

and ha\e made the same retlectious. The same may be true of all 
our sensations. 


As I transcribe this note, I can add to it what 1 have said 
\ ClV oticu for fifty- ycar.s: if the attnos])heri‘ wtu’c oven more 
oi>a<inc. or constantly covered witli clouds, neitlicr the sun iior 

1 Ki-plrri iiprra vmnia, IH, :{04, ed. see mv FAmhs sur 

tronoime, I ( 1SG7 ), 117. 
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the stars would ever be visible, the solar S 3 ’stem would remain 
unknown, and the human race would remain irretrievably 
in the most absolute ignorance of reality'. 

What shall we tliink now of persons that are ijsye-liic, 

psychic in different degrees? They are more nmnerous*^ lluni 

one imagines; Goethe and Schumann were remarkable tvjx's 

of them. We shall speak further on of Goethe in cdu- 

nection with ‘‘double personalities.’’ Lot us notice in i>as.- 

ing a curious telepathic experience of Schumann’s. In a letter 

written in the year 1833, to Clara AVick, he relates what 
follows: 

I must tell you of a picsentiment whieli I have just had: it lias 
haunted me from the twenty-fourtli to the twenty-seventh of Alarcli, 
vhile I was absorbed in iiij’ new compositions. 

There is a ccrtam passage wliieli obsessed me, and sonic one seemed 
to repeat after me, from the depths of his heart: 

AAhile I was eomjiosing I saw funereal things, coltins, despairing 
faces. When I had finished I sought for a title. The only one that 
came to^ my mind was: Leichenphautusie (Funereal Fantasy). 
A^ as n t it extraordinary ? I was so much upset that tears eanie to 
“ly eyes; I really did not know why; it was impossible for me to 

discover a rea.son for this sadness. Then came Tiierese’s letter ami 
everj'thing was exjilained. 

His sister-in-law wrote liim that his brother Edward had 
just died. Schumann gave the name of Nachi^iiUcke (Xoc- 
tiirne) to this piece which he had at first wislied to call 

Lc ickenpJian ta^ le,^ 

Presentiments appear under all forms. An examination of 
them ir\ould fill an enormous volume. I shall point out cue 

1 Sfhumartn: sa t>ie vt ses wui^res, by Ivoiii.s Schneider and Marced 
Mareeclial. 

^ writings of Daniel Defoe, the author of Itohin.son 

lusoi, iG Htory of the fire at London that v\ii;s forese(*n he one of liis 

iriends, a lady, and wliicti lie speaks of in his \ i.sion of'the AiKfclic 

I ortrf; a ease very like that of the Princess de Conti, who saved her 
cbildreu. 
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more of tho most oxtraorcliiiao', experienced V)y a great lady 
across the channel. Lady Eardley, who related it in the follow¬ 
ing words to Mr. flyers:' 

AVhon I w!is a young girl of about sixteen I bad a Hglit attack of 
measles. 1 was living with my grand fat her and grandmother. After 
tliree or four days in my roimi, they told me I eould take a warm 
l)at)i. I was overjoyed, ajul sinee I felt mueJi ttetter 1 went to t!io 
bath-room and umlressed; l)ut just as I was about to enter tlu* w,itei 
1 beard a voice say to me, “Open the door.” The voice was dis¬ 
tinct, ((uite e.xternal, and yet seemed to come in some way from 
mvselt*. I cannot sav wln'tber it uas a man s or a woman s voice. I 
was astonislied and bathed about me. Naturally no one ^^a5 there. 
A second time 1 beard, “Oiten the door!” I began to be frightened, 
saving to mvself: “I must b(' mad or ill.” But T did not feel ill. 
I iteeided to think no more of it and was already in the bath when 
1 lu-ard for a third, and I thiidc for a hmiih time the same words 
spolcen. 1 matle a bound, o]>ened I lie door, and came bad; to tlic 
bath. As I stepjted into it I fainted and fell tlat in tlie water. For- 
(unatidy I was altle to seize tin* liell-rope wliielt bung on the wall 
dose to tile liatli. The diamltennaid arrived and found me, slic says, 
with m>' lu‘ad under water. She si-ized me and earried nu* out of the 
room; my head stnud; against the door, wliidi brought me to my 
si’Tises at onei*. If the door bad lu'cn do.sed 1 should ecitainly have 
lieen drowned. 


How (*xfrannlinary! Y"hat was flii.s voice? Whence did 
it conic? Froliablv from llm vonng girl herself, who mav liave 
til ought of a (lossitde weakness. What variety there is in all 
llu'se incoinpn’lu'nsible warnings! Yes, tlie human soul is 
gifti'd with jxiwcrs unknown to the science of to-day. 

(.)ur psychic mentality, wbieh is in genera! submerged in 
our material being, shows itself in certain examples that are 
\v<dl known luit liave Ikmui poorly ex])laln('d by the blind 
physiological skepticism of the inodmai seliools. Among 


1 AttnaJ(\K f/r.v Si^icfii vs 1880, [k 197. 
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others, let us recall the following events in the life of Jeanne 
d ’Arc; 

Jeanne said to the soldier of Chinon, who had cursed her 
when she was entering the chateau: “Ah! You deny God, 
and yet you are so near your death!” That very evening the 
soldier was accidentally drowned. 

At other times, and more often, it is Jeanne herself who 
attests that she is warned by “her voices.” At Vaucouleurs 
she goes directly to the lord of Baudricourt, without having 
ever seen him: “I recognised him,” she explained, “thanks 
to my voice; it said to me: ‘There he is!’ ” 

At Chignon, when she had been brought into the king s 
presence, Jeanne recognized him unhesitatingly among the 
three hundred courtiers in the midst of whom he had disguised 
himself under a borrowed coat. She asked him for a p'rivate 
interview in which she recalled to him, to convince him of 
her mission, the words of the silent prayer that he had al¬ 
ready addressed to God, alone in his oratory, a prayer con¬ 
cerning his contested legitimacy. 

It is once more her voices which inform her that the ham¬ 
mer of Charles Martel is buried in the church of Saint Cather¬ 
ine de Fierbois; which waken her at Orleans when, worn out 
With fatigue, she has flung herself on her bed in ignorance 
of the attack on the fortress of Saint-Loup; which warn her 
that she will be wounded by a dart on May 7, 1429, at the 
attack of Toumelles. 

At the seige of Orleans she warns Glandale that he will 
perish without losing blood, within three days. ’ ’ As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, at the capture of Toumelles, Glandale falls in 
the Loire and is drowned. And so on. 

Whence came these voices? In all probability from her¬ 
self. But they closely touched the invisible world. 

Jeanne d Arc was a rare type of these sensitive beings 
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cndowca with snpra-normal faculties; but there are many 

others wiio ajiproiich this state. ^ . . 

These manifestations of the spirit are only .lUst bepunniug 

to he slnclied by the method of experiment; again we ottght 
to state that in this order of idienomena we can almost never 
fsperimenf, hut only observe, which greatly reduces the field 
of studv. Also, the conditions (if organic, earthly life are so 
crude that we are in much the same situation as that of a 
man who tried to make astronomical observati(Uis in a coun- 
trv where tlie sky was almost continually overcast. 

These exceptional cotiditions are the more to be regretted 
because the problem of the soul, which is the same as that 
of its survival, is undeniably the most interesting and im¬ 
portant of all (luestions, for it eoncerus ourselves, our inner 
nature, our immortality or our annihilation. 

Yh* shall study, in the next chapters, tlie uudcniahle cases 
of mental vision, hy means of the spirit, as well as the vision 
of future happenings before they oec\ir, and we shall have 
there, also, convincing evidence of tlie transcendent faculties 
of tlie soul. 

To see the future exaetly, or to see what is happening a 
thousand mih's away,—what eould be more incredible, and yet 
more eerlain? 

Tlie power of foreseeing the future wdll be studied here 
in a special chapter. YTiat is tiotef How is the future 
made '!■ 

The prolilems worthy of our attention are so numerous 
and so vast that their explanation is never finished and our 
cufiosilv is eonstantlv renewed bv their st^ld\^ The every- 
day lianalities of life do not satisfy intelleetnal beings, for they 
know that to live inlellectnally is to live twice as fully, and 
they love to live hy thought. Let us continue our comparative 
St udv. 

A Icataied schoolmaster, i\lonsieur Savelii, at Costa in Cor¬ 
sica, wrote to me in 11)12: 
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It IS clear that these questions interest reaflers to the hi-hest 

( egree, and I know that I am speaking for them when I be^ you to 
continue 30 ^ 1 * teachings. ^ 

'Ihc (lucstion of the nature of time must he very difficult to solve 

To a seeker who asked a famous mathemafieian to define it, the latter 

replied: Let us speak of something else!” Nevertheless, I think 

It ray duly to submit to you some very disturbing ohseivations which 
it IS impossible to doubt. 

(1) One evening my father, returning lioiiie with a frieud was 
siiriirised to hear ones of distress; women were weeping and exclaim¬ 
ing. they thought tliat some calamity had occurred, that i.crlnns 
some one had been killed; they looked at the house from whicir.he'e 
amentalioDS had just come and stopped, but utter silence followed 
be outcr.es. The ne.vt evening at the same hour, when he passe,1 

the lioiise again, my father heard the same groans. Thi.s lime thev 
ncie real. A child, who had not been ill the evening hefoie, had 

lenlj. This even took place at Ville-,le-I>araso, a neighboring com- 
muiie to that in wlneli I exercise the functions of a teacher. 

(2) Monsieur Napolconi, a retired quarteiniaster, bas told mo tlie 
following e.xperiencc.: “We were coming borne about iiiidnighf, 
passing, in the most profound silence, two isolated bouses, when wo 
beard loud blows repeated at regular intervals that vibrated in the 
si enee ol the night. It seemed to us tlial some one was strikin"- 
wood w.tli a hammer. I will not deny that inv hair rose on my 
iiead and I returned home very imicli slirre.l hv tliis inexplicable 
phenomenon. Two days later, I chanee,! to he' in the same spot 
where those strange noises had astonmled me ami I heard them again: 

T . ‘“.i' ‘’"f '•‘'n'<.'ntor, who was nailing „p the eonin of llio 

fcjhoplieid who had died tlio evcniiip* before 

(3) The day on which the Massoiii bandits murdered Dr Mala- 
spina of Costa, my uncle, Costa Jliehelangelo, who is still alive mid 
who was tlieii (1S.W, a pupil in the lycee of Bustia, had the serasu- 
tioii of heing seized iii an invisible elutcl. that paralyzed all his move¬ 
ments. ri.c maternal grandparent of my uncle was the sister of 
Dr. Jilalaspma. 


(Letter 2230.) 
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nf ihPSP three events, the first two are premonitions' and 
Of the e telepathic sensation of which one can 

* ** 1 * nnnv^nndreds of examples in my work “L’Inconnu. 
Tli are nnexplained and inexplicable, in the present state of 
lienee’ But they are irrefutable and confirm one another; 
their study will throw li^ht upon our own consciousness, w uch 
i, still so little advanced, for wc are iprnorant most of all 
„f our own nature. Let us therefore not neglect it. 

We are l)Ci:iniung to understand telepat iie transmissi 
Ihrou-h the discovery of the wireless telegraph, biU. nothing 
lal v.; put us upon the track of the explanation of preinoiu- 
torv events which, although incontestable, are so diffieu t 
admit. The principal difficulty lies in the contradiction that 
scorns to exist between the vision of future events of which 
^ve shall give absolute proof here, and our sense of f^ JilL 
Without taking up. for tlie moment, the question of these 
particular cases, and in order to keep to the question of prin¬ 
ciple, 1 sliall say at once that from now on we can no loiio^^r 
have any doubt about the fact that in certain circumstances 
future events iiave been seen and described in advance, ex¬ 
actly and explicitly. To this statement I may add, in the 
.second place, that this fact of obseiwation must be reconciled 
with free will. Time is not what it seems to us. It does not 
exist in itself. Eternity is motionless and always present. 
()n(' day a French cardinal, in close relations with Pope Leo 
XIII, was discussing this (piestion with me during a walk 
in a garden at Nancy, and maintained that premonitions 

Cfuild not he reconciled with free will. 

“You believe in the existence of Ood?” I asked him. I 
feel sure you do not doubt it. You believe w'ith all the, 
theologians and with Cicero, as well as with your predecessor, 
the Hisliop of IIii>po, that (Jod knows the future?” ”As- 
surcilly, yes.” “You also admit free will and the respou- 


1 Wc- others iti Chap. IX. “Knowlod-e of the Future.’* 
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sibilit 3 ’^ of Christians?”—“Yes.”—“ 
the admission of these premonitory^ 


Well, in what wav does 
events differ from this 


doctrine ? ” 

As for time, the past no longer exists, the future does not 
yet exist: on^v the present exists. But wluit is the present? 
The present hour? Xot that. This verv moment? Nn. A 
second? Xo. A tenth of a second? Xo, A hundredtli ot 
a second? Xot that either. A millionth of a second? Even 
that is very' long for an electrician. Let us admit it, how¬ 
ever, if you wish. That, then, is the present, rent it p. You 
must admit that it is not very' suh.stantial. 

As time does not exist in itself and is measured in our 
spirit only by our sensations, the chain of events is like a 
present tliat unrolls continually, and to watch this unrolling 
does not prevent the human will from plaving its part in 
it. 


The problem remains, none the les.Sj botli very' complex 
and very curious. This vision of the future will l)e espe¬ 
cially proved in Chapters VIII and IX. 

Let me repeat that we live in the midst of a world of wliieli 
we know on^V the surface, and we can barely guess at the 
inner realities. There exist, between these realities and our 
sotils, affinities, relations, an intercourse that are still un¬ 
known, 

I shall conclude this chapter with a letter which I received 
while I was classifying the documents and manuscripts con¬ 
cerned with this work. It comes from an eminent mind 
whose character is coldly' positive, a former student at the 
Lcole Polytechnique, chief engineer of bridges and high- 
way'.s, life member of the Astronomical Society' of France, and 

an impartial judge of great or little events. Here is tlie 
letter: 
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government of morocco 

Buheau op P lb Lie Works 

Chief Cttfjiiiccr 

Tani^itT, July C, 1918. 

Mv OKAR piaster: , . ir 

As you Iiuve iiinde n special study oC “unknown natural forces, 

permit me to inform y<»u, without comment or any attempt at cx- 

j)lanation, of two events, one of whieli took place yesterday, the other 

a year aj^o, and the eliief interest of whieli lies, lor me, in the tact 

that, being the person concerned, I can guarantee their aiUlien- 

ticity. 

First event: I ]iosst'ss, for iny observations of the heavens, an 
electric clock from Leroy, a clock that runs, as you know, by means 
of battei'ies for four years and does not stop until tbe batteries aie 
exiiausted; this cloek has run I'or three and a half years in my work¬ 
room and has never sullVred the least deraneemeiit. But yesterday 
wliili* friends were (*iiJoving some music at my house, in another room 
than that in which the clock stood, I suddenly lottked at my watch 
and nnlieed that it was twenty minutes before midnight. I do not 
know whv, but as soon as 1 liad consul ted inv wateb, and for the 
fiist tiiiit' siiua* owning the clock, 1 began to think tliat the batteries 
had only a few more months to run, and that perhaps it would he 
well f'U- me to set about replacing them, as it was imssible that they 
would not inn as they were guaranteed lO do, for the full four 
vears; tluai I thought no more about it. 

V ■■ 

Half an hour later, when my friends had left, I came hack into my 
workroom, and what was my stipu’factioii to find that my electric 
clock, which, as I repeat, had run for tlirce and a lialf years w'ithout 
Kto])f)ing once, liad ceased running at exactly twenty minutes before 
twelve; the batteries were not used up and 1 only needed to push the 
pendulum to set it going again. 

Poi:c I n'>B AN ks. 


T ciui iimigiiie no better tlian eonld the observer miv ex- 
plaiialitni for tliis curious liai)]iouing, unless it is that our 
siiirit ptmirrs (■(rtuiu fJtiiHjs htf of ])Oivers that are 

still anlmoivn, Wi' might suppose that when the peiKluluiU 
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had completely stopped, the learned oncfineer was unenn- 
seiously struck by this stoppage and, also unconsciously, looked 
at his watch and thouglit of the clock entirely by clianec'! 
Hut no; the sensation was experienced in another room, ^vllere 
it could not be lieard. And, for that matter, what is chance? 
A ycil before unknown explanations. AVhy did the clock 
stop, as the battery was not exhausted? A grain of dust? 
Dryness? Electric fatigue? Other imagined hypotheses? 
These interpretations are inadequate to explain the psychic 
correspondence. 

Here is the second event spoken of in the same letter. 

A year ago, in the light .sleep one falls ioto toward tlie end of 
niglit, I saw in my dreams a certain jiersoii from Tunis wliom I 
scarcely knew, as 1 had met her only twice during the eiglit years 
tliat I had passed in Tunis. I had left lliat country nine vears hefore 
and in consequence I had not seen her for fifteen years. T repeat 
that I had also never thought of her; slie was some one entirely 
indifierent to me, with wlu)in I l)ad never even etjtcrtHl into anv r(>Ia- 
tions and of whom I had no reason to think. 11 wa.s aijsolutelv ex- 
traordinary that her iJiiage should have come hack to me in a dream. 

But the same morning, an liour after arriving at my oflice, they 
brought me the card of tins person, who had arrived ftir a trij) into 
Morocco and remembering, as vaguely as I did, that she had mot 
me in Tunis, had stopped, as .she j^assed through, to see if I were 
still here. At the moment of my dream the boat whi(*h wa.s bringing 
the person in question to Tangier was at the entrance of the harbor, 

but I suspected nothing, least of all that the iierson in question was 
on board. 

I do not know whether these two anecdotes will Interest you, but 1 
guarantee their absolute authenticity. 

Aou know, as far as that goes, that I am a “scientific i)eisoii” and 
that I reason out mv .sensations. 

me' 

If one calculates the probability of one of these events, still iixu'e 

of both of them, being produced by clumce, one Avill find it infinitely 
small. 

Porch k-B.vNK.s, 

(Letter 4041.) 


Qg death and its mystery 

So far as this second case is concerned, we have ^C' 
ginning of an explanation through the ether waves, of winch 

we shall speak later in the chapter on Telepathy. 

What we ought to admit, without the least doubt, is that t e 

science of the future should seek to explain the powei-s of 
the soul that are still unknown to the science of to-day, or 

that have been too little studied until now. 

The following pages will plunge us into such a study, 
while at the same time they draw the necessary^ distinctions; 
will acting through mental suggestion, telepathy, and psyciic 
transmissions at a distance; mental vision, by means of the 
spirit; vision of the future. These indubitable documents 
prove a spiritual existence of the soul independent o t le 

pliysical powers of the senses. 

The soul and the body are too different entities, endowed. 

with different attributes. 
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THE WILL, ACTING WITHOUT THE SPOKEN WORD, WITH¬ 
OUT A SIGN, AND AT A DISTANCE 

Science is forced, by the eternal law 
of honor, to look s<niur<.*ly at any prob¬ 
lem which appears frankly before it. 

Sir \Villl\m Thomson. 

O F the many different manifestations of our ps 3 'chic 
being, one of the most remarkable is, assuredly', the 
action of the human will, without the intervention 
of the spoken word, or of any sign, and at a distance. 

The will is an essentially immaterial faculty, distinct from 
what we generally mean when we sj^eak of the properties of 
matter,*’ You can act upon the brain of another person 
through the force of your' spirit. In a theater, in a church, 
several yards behind him, you can force him to turn without 
his suspecting your action, without his being aware of ,your 
presence. The experience is far from rare, and after eliminat¬ 
ing the eases due to chance, there remain a respectable num¬ 
ber of authentic declarations, even where an unknown person 
is concerned. 

In the case of a person known to the experimenter, already 
in touch with him, the effect takes place far more frequently. 

It proves none the less surely the action of the will at a 
distance. 

The materialistic critic might maintain that it was a matter 
of the exercise of an unknown sense belonging to the brain 
and that this exercise did not prove its spiritual origin. The 
objection is easy to answer. The brain is a material organ. It 
is once more the story of the electric apparatus. Behind the 
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annaratus at tlio back of the brain, there is a personality 
When I speak it is because 1 think M>eec i, lai = . 

cfTect not the cause. To iina?.ue an appa.atus, a biam en 
cknveil ivith a responsilile, nicntal 
pricious, reasouiii!:. reflective, is to raise up an ' 

Jliat would have to be proved. Is not our own sensation 

to make US umlerstaiul tlio truth? 

In the oxmvise of the live senses, siglit, liearin?:, smel , 
taste, touch, the viliratory movement goes 

world to the brain, being transmitted to it by the _ 

neiwes—the optic, auditory, olfactory, tactile. In 
else of the will, operating at a distance, in the transmission 
of thought, the vibratory movement goes, on the contiaij, 
from the brain to the exterior world. Within the brain t leie 

is the active cause, the soul. 

Entire works liave been written about mental suggestion, 
and the examples which prove it are iniinmerablo. 1 myselt 
have observed several, in the past, in the experiem*es ot 
Chareot, at La Saliictriere, and of Dr. Lnys, at La C liante. 
One <if the most striking is. ]n-r]iaps, the experiments of 
Pierre Janet, at Havre, on a good, hoiu'st peasant, the mothci 
of a family, not in the least neurotic. Wliat he ordered her 
to do, while he was several miles from her, she understood 
mentally and obeyed him with absolnt(‘ prt'cision, and without 
there being any way in which she could have been made 

aware of itd .... 

Does the will reveal a psychic personality, an individuality, 

a s[)irit, a soul? Is this a more certain interpretation than 
that wliieli admits only pli.vsieo-ehemieal powers belonging 
U> the brain mailer? Does the “T" exist? To ask the ques¬ 
tion is to answer it. 

1 dm' i-an remi tJii'.-D ddivil^, ns wi'll us mun.v otlicr oxporiL-iu'CS, in the 
work of Dr. Ooliorowio/, /)«> Iti aui/ticiidoii tncntdlc (Paris, 1SS7). ^^ec 
aI>o .lulos Lii'^.'ooL'^. /lo In f;u;nn si ion cl dii somno ttifnilisme (Paris, 
IS.STl: Pietro .liinet, l'.\ntonutlisinC pstfchftlufjiijnc (Paris, P.)03) ; Pr. 
.loire. Aiiiitilrs (hs i<cicm-(i! pHt/chiiiuvs, ISOT. 
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We are goin^r to prove, from very carefully obscrv'cd ex¬ 
amples of mental suggestion, that through orders from the 
mind, transmitted from one being to another, without words. 

without gestures, but tlirough will alone the human personality 
clearly manifests itself. 

The well-known experiences of Dr. Oehorowiez will enable 

the reader to judge impartially, with full knowledge of the 
situation. 

The doctor Iiad under liis care a lady afi’ected with hysteri¬ 
cal epilepsy, in winch the malady of many years standing liad 
been aggravated by an access of suicidal liiania. 

This lady, twenty-seven years old, strong and well built, 
had the appearance of perfect healtli. Her gay and active 
temperament was united with an extnune inner moral sen- 
Sibilitj, which was not externally evidtmt. Her character 
was extremely tnithful, profoundly good, with a tendency 
to self-sacrifice. She had remarkable intolligenee, inanv tal¬ 
ents, pow'ers of obseiw^ation, a w'eak wull and painful inde¬ 
cision at times, at others an exceptional firmness; tlie least 
moral fatigue, any little unexpected impression, pleasant 
as well as painful, reverberated, althougli slowly and insim- 
sibly, in the vaso-niotors and brought on an attack, a paroxysm, 
or a nervous fainting-fit. 

Dr. Ochorowicz writes: 

One day, or rather one nigljt, when her attack, including the phase 
of delirium, had come to an end, the luitieiit fell peacefully asleep. 
Suddenly she awoke and seeing her friend and me beside her, she 
begged us to go away and not to tire ourselves u.-^elessly on her ac¬ 
count. She insisted so much that, in order to avoid a nervous crisis, 
we took our leave. I went slowly down the stairuay—slie lived on 
the third floor—and stopped several limes to lisIcMi, troubled by a 
presentiment of evil, for she liad wounded herself several times a 
few dajs befoie. Once in the court, I stopj>ed again, wondering 
^^h( tiler or not I ought to leave. Suddenly tin* window opened 
noisily and I saw the body of the patient lean <iuickly out. I dashed 
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toward the spot wliore she might fall, and morhanically, without 
attaching anv importance to it, T concentrated all my will to oppose 
her fall. It' was mad. I merely imitated the billiard players who, 
foreseein.g that a shot is going to miss, try to stop the ball by gestures 

or by words. 

Nevertheless, the patient, already far out, stopped and drew back, 
r lx 1 1 \* * 

The same mauoeuver was repeated f<.ur or five times and finally the 
I,atient, as if wearied, stood motionless, her hack pressed against the 
fninie of the still-open window. 

Slie could not see me; I was in the sliadow; it was night. At this 

moment Mademoiselle X-, the patient's friend, ran in and caught 

her hy the arms. I heanl tliem struggling and ran up tlic stairway to 
lu>li>. 1 found the patituil in a paroxysm of madness. She did not 
recognize us hut took us for brigands. I succeeded in ftircing her 
froin the window only by exercising the ovarion pressure, which 
made lier fall on her knees. Several times she tried to bite me, and 
it was only after great ditliculty that I succeeded in putting her back 

to bed. At last I got her to sleep. 

As soon as she was in a hypnotic state, her first words were, “Thank 

yon, and forgive me.’’ 

Tlien she told me that she had been detennined to throw lici-sclf 
from tlie window, but eaeli lime she felt herself supported from 
beneath. 

“Wliat do you mean hy that?” 

“I don't know.” 

“You did not suspect my presence?” 

“No, it was precisely hei anso I thought you had gone away that I 
wished to carry out my ]>lan. However, it .seemed to me at moments 
that you were beside me or behind me and that you did not wish 
me to fall.” 


Here is*another experience from the same source: 

Tt was my eiistom to put the patient to sleep every other day and 
to leave luu' in a deep sleep while 1 took notes. After an experietico 
of two month.s, I eoiild he certain tliat she \vould not stir before I 
aiiproaehed her to iiuluce the real state of somnambulism. But on 
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tins day, after having taken several notes and witiiout changing iny 
attitude (I was a few yards from her and outside her field of vision, 
my note-book on my knees and my head leaning on my left hand), 
I pretended to write, scratching my pen, but inwardly concentrating 
my will on an order which I gave mentally, 

I the right hand.^’ 

{I look at the patient through the fingers of the left hand presse<l 
against my forehead.) 

One minute: no action. 

Two minutes: agitation of the right hand. 

Tliree minutes: the agitation increases. The patient rubs her lids 
and lifts her right liand. 

I confess that this experience stirs me more than anything ever 
has. I begin again: 

II ‘‘liise and come to me/’ 

She rubs her eyes, stirs, rises slowly, and comes to me with difii- 
culty, her hand outstretched. 

I lead her back to her place without speaking, 

HI *^Draw the bracelet off the left wrist and hand it to me/’ 

No action. 

She stretches out her left hand, rises, and goes towards Mademoi¬ 
selle X-, then toward the piano. 

I touch her right arm and probably push it a little in the direc¬ 
tion of her left arm, while I concentrate my thouglit on the order 
given. 

She draws off her bracelet, seems to think, and liands It to me. 

IV “Bise, approach the arm-chair by the tabic, and sit down be¬ 
side us/’ 


She rises, mbs her eyelids, and walks toward me. 

“I must do something else,'' she says. 

She searches—touches tlie table—moves a cuji of tea. 

She draws back, takes hold of the arm-chair, pushes it toward the 
table with a smile of satisfaction, and sits down, limp with fatigue. 

All these orders have been given mentally and without gestures, 
without pronouncing a single word. 


There are in the works of Oehorowicz forty-one accounts 
of experiences of the same order, given after this one. 




death and its mystery 

My readers are already familiar witli those which I have 
published ill ‘‘LTiieonnu,” in the chapter on the psychic 
action of one spirit upon another (nohably, pajres 296-316). 

These eonclnslvc eNperimeuts inade on the action of the 
will and on mental sii--estion, cannot ho attributed to matter, 
to cliemical combinations, to mechanical movements: their 
cause is a tlionght, a mental cause, a spiritual principle acting 
under a si ill-nnknown form, hnt of winch we can form an 
image by means of the wireless telegraph and telephone. 

Such eases of mental suggestion were studied long sinee by 
Mesnier, and before him by Van llelmont. Here, among 
(*tiiers, is a remarkable experience related by a judicial wit¬ 
ness, tbe scholar Seifert, wlio at first considered ^lesmer a 
charlatan, and, ]n*ineipally under tbe influence of the follow^- 
im’- events, ended bv aeeeiiting his theory. 

The. scene was laid in 1775, in Hungary, in an old castle of 
Ihiron Horeteky do Horka. Mesmer w’as earing for the baron 
by bypnoti.sm and w^as treating at the same time several 
other invalids wlio came to consult him. Seifert considered 
all this “humlnig.'* 

One day they hrouglit in .some papers; in one of tlicm 
there was a tale concerning Jlesmer, according to which he 
had provoked convulsions among some epileptics w'liile he 
remained hidden in a neighboring chamber and merely moved 
his lingers in the direction of the invalids. Seifert arrived at 
the castle, the paper in Ills hand, and found ]\Iesmei* sur- 
I’tMuuled by gentlemen. He askeil him if what they said of 
liiin in this paper was true, and .Mesmer confirmed the report. 
Tlien, with considerable audacity, Seifert demanded, or al- 
mnst demanded, proof by experiment, of this iiifluciiee through 
a w; 


Meitner stood a few feet from the wall, while Seifert, ns the ob- 
servi-r, placch liinist'IC in the half-opened doorway so that he could 
see at the same time both the hypnotist and his subject. 
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Mesmor first made several rectangular movements from one sitio 
to the other, with the index finger of his left hand, in the presunuMi 
direction of the invalid. The latter soon began to complain; he 
touched his sides and seemed to be in pain. 

“What is the matter witli you?” asked Seifert. “I feel uneom- 
fortable, he said. Not satisfied witli this rejilv, Seifert demanded a 
more exact description of what he felt. “I feel,” said tlic suliject, 
“as if evei'j'tiiing in me were swinging from right to left.” In order 
to avoid asking questions Seifert told him to describe any changes lie 
felt in his body, without waiting for a request. A few moments 
lak>r Mesmer made some oval motions with his fingers. ‘"Now every¬ 
thing is turning about me as if in a circle,” said the invalid. 

Mesmer ceased all action and almost at once the invalid declared 
that he no longer felt anything. And so it went on. All these 
staU^ments corresponded jierfectly not only with the moments of 
action and with the intciwals between, hut also with the character of 
the sensations that Mesmer wished to provoke.^ 

I have seen the same things performed by my regretted 
friend, Colonel de Roeha.s, at the Eeole Polytechnique in 
1 aris, by Dr. Barety at Nice, and by other experimenters. 
The action of the will at a distance is not subject to doubt, 
as those who have studied this subject know vciy well. 

Van Helmont, a great physician and a great dreamer of the 
seventeenth century, had propounded the question before 
Me.smer, and ho is very explicit on this point. He believes 
that all men are capable of influencing, at a distance, those 
like themselves, but that generally this force remains dor- 
niant in us, stifled by “the flesh.” To succeed, there is re¬ 
quired a certain agreement between the operator and the pa- 
tient. The latter must he scyi^'ifive and so practised in his 
sensi nlity that, under the influence of liis imagination 

1 C goes fonvard to meet tlie action. “It is especially in the 
pit of the stomach that this magic action makes itself felt, for 

Kcrner, Frmiz Anton Mcamer (Frankfort, IS'jG), quoted in 
Ochorowicz, tiXiggcstton mcniatef p. 402, 
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the sensations of the stomach are more delicate than those in 
the fingers or even in the eyes. Sometimes the patient can- 
not hear even to have a hand placed over this region, 
lie wrote; 

I linvc Moitod onlil now to reveal a great mystery; that there is 
i„ Miet, a power that by his will alone and by Ins imagination he 
can act outside himself, and impress a lasting intluenee on an object 
v. rv far away. This mystery alone throws suflicient light upon many 
events diltieult to understand and which are related to the magnetism 
of till hodies, to the mental power of man and has domination of the 

lUlivt'rsL'.’ 

Van llelmoiit lived from 1577 to 1644. Let ns open the 
work of Kireher, “JIagnes, sive dc Arte magnetica,” pub¬ 
lished at Home in 1641, at the chapter on animal magnetism 
(Z,„opave,TorpoO. Wc shall fiiul here examples of “sympathy 
and antipathy,’’ of the “magnetic power of the human mem- 

bors,” of tlio “magnetism of music.” 

Tliese psychic experiences do not date merely from to-day. 
They back to Jesus Christ, to rythagoras, and even farther. 

But what is mental .suggestion? 

The hypnotizers believe that thein will concentrates “the 
fluid” and afterward ]>rojcets it forth, in an approximate 
direction, like a package of opium. This tluid is so intelligent 
nml so ameiialJe that it rushes out, rinds the right way, turns 
corners, and fulls upon its subject. It overwhelms him, and 
at the moment when the subject is sulliciently saturated, the 
sb'cp occurs, whether tlie subject be near or remote. This 
i.s ([uite clear, as clear as that old explanation of the action 
of ojiium, according to which, as Molicre said. It puts peo- 
])le to sleep because it possesses the power ot putting people 
to sleep.” 

Orilv, “we should first have to prove that the fluid exists,” 

* * * 

1 Van llvlmoiit, O/jcra o»niia (Frankfort, 1082), p. 7.'U. Ochorowicz, 

Hugest ion mcntalc, p. 406. 
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wrote Oehorowioz, in this connection, “then that it can be 
projected, then that it can find its path, and finally that it 
can stop exactly in the nervous system of the subject ” It 
seems to me that it would be prudent to limit ourselves to 
,“PSJcI'ie force,” which I proposed before 

There can be no doubt of the psychic action of one spirit 
upon another, whatever may be the mode of transmission. 

Do ideas travel? They are transmitted by the vibration.s 
o etter. We know already that ideas send their dynamic 
complement everywhere, that is to say, all about the emission. 
It It IS not a substance which is transported, it is a wave 
which spreads. The action is general, but it remains more 
or less unfelt until it finds a .suitable milieu and all the neces- 
sary conditions for a reversible transmission. The wave starts 
roni a will, A; a brain, B, unites these conditions; the cor¬ 
responding idea acts in it, and it falls asleep if the hypnotist 
commauds it to do so. 

One miglit object that all sensitive brains that are within 

the sphere of action ought to do the same. No, for all these 

irams are not trained, all these brains are not in touch with 
the operator. 

In order to explain mental suggestion and the transmission 
o ought, the hypnotists have proposed the hypothesis of a 
transmission by indmiim similar to that of one electric 
current on another, without material contact, or like that of 
the Hertzian waves, as in wireless telegraphy. 

Mental action at a distance may be conscious or uncon¬ 
scious. 

What physicists proposed timidly, thirty years ago, as 
inatteis of obseiwation that might be well diseus.sod, and at 
wbieh we have seen more than one skeptic, sure of liis knowl- 
ei go, .smile disdainfully, is no longer open to discussion For 
we see similar traii.smissions produced in the practice of wire- 

1 Leu Forcee naturelleB inconnuea, ed. 1805, p. 135; ed. 1907, p. 11. 
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less telegraphy, which has been invented since, and of which 

the following is a resume: 

In tins sort of telegraphy, perhaps the most marvelous of all the 
phenomena of teU^graphy, we make use of the Hertzian ^vaves by the 
intermittent (lisrharge of a iiowerfvil condenser that is fed by a 
strong eloelric generator. These waves spread tlirougli space at the 
rate of 300,000 kilometers a second. They radiate troiii the antenna 
that is joined to the transmitting apparatus and are picked up, at 

a distance, by means of anotlier antenna. 

The antenna consists, essentially, of one or more wires that are 
completely isolated from any electric contact with any external ob¬ 
ject and are in comnmnieation only with the transmitting appalatus 

or with the receiver. 

These Hertzian waves do not act upon us; not one of our senses 
can discern tliem. Tliereforc a special apparatus is necessary to 
liear them : this apparatus is a <h-tcctor. In the detector the Hertzian 
wave is, so to speak, transformed, and becomes perceptible to our 

cars by means of a telcjdume reeeiver. 

These waves are widely si'parated one from another—like the waves 
produced on a sheet of water by tlie fall of a solid body—by a cer¬ 
tain distance that is called the wave-length. This wave-length can 
he varied at the transmitter liy means of special apparatus. But 
in order to have the greatest jiossihle intensity of tlic waves, on their 
reieption, as well as perfect clearness of sound, it is necessary that 
the receiving apparatus should be in unison and accord with the 
transmitting apparatus. To speak in terms of wireless telegraphy, 

tlie a]i]taralus must be syntonized. 

Tins accord is lirought about at the receiving post, by inserting 
between the antenna and the detector a self-inducting spool, with a 
regulating slide. 

Jn this way the operators find the positions that correspond to the 
greatest wave-length of the iiost from whieli they wish to receive, 
aiul in this apparatus for attaining iireeision they manage to elimi¬ 
nate completely the other posts that are semling messages at the same 
time,—hut messages of ditVerent wave-lengths. These wave-lengths 
act ujion the receiving apparatus according to the ditlercnt positions 
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of the $elf-regulating spools and according to tl,o 

of the condensers. ^ ° ^ ^ different capacities 

Tbe various transmissions, sent in different wivv> ion m 

simultaneously tliroiif^h smep f "‘^'<‘-Ienf?ths, move 

+1 1 . ‘ space, without any car beinn- nf.lo 

Thi.s quite modem invention of wirele^ t,.i.„ , , 

now 11,at of the wirele.ss telephone) lielpr,,! 
the metJiocl of transmission of thought at n r *^'i'^tand 

(r/>n'!«l,oii3 of pbenonreon. Wliat is esrtaiii is))//"-*"' 

these inven,ion.s of conte.nporLVphSsThe'Y 

would none the less be able to make ilself fell •/'""v’ "‘ ' 
«inc] thus prove to us that it av^ + ^ ^ distance 

n.s of an apparatL ">« hrain 

One day during the war with Germany of r 

in communication from my observatnrv I was 

Eiffel Tower by means of at Jim.sy with the 

surprised to horn I ^ -as 

a d-awing.room or’i^a'S^rrhln''^^^ tTT 

tTLT^L: s;;7,:r^rr:t:r p 

the little telegraphic ^I-ocks orihe'lfo!^rsvs;e„?''r";i'1"^ 
aud at such di.stances that the sounds ]T 

not (he voice which Is trm^st^^ . r°^ 

becomes a voice again. an electric wave which 

c know, on the other Innrl ili + +i 

thoughts between two peonie mn ■ ® transmksion of 

each other is experimentally^certaim separated from 
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We know also, from telepathic observations, that the spirit 
of a dviii- person breathing his last, tar away, sometimes acts 

Jith ^ 1 ,eh intensity that the brain toward ‘‘'"inJTiim 

is turned is impressed to tlie point not merely o£ hear , 

but even of seeing him. in a form that is reeonstituted by li.a 
sensation and at times to the aeeompaiiiment of feait 

This is a new aspect of the universe, for our philosophical 
ooil.emilLln, whic'h we were far from foreseeing only thirty 

^ ‘ matter disappears under the invisible radiation of 

energy ; what exists in cosmic life is energy, ethereal force, 

inovonunit. 

I wrote in “L’Inconnu” (page 378) : 

Without doubt, our .isyehic toree gives birth to an ethereal move- 
.vhieh is pro,jede.l to a distance like all the vd-rat.ons of ethj 
and is felt 1>V those tirains in harmony with our o«n. 1 he turns 
fonnatlon of a psvehie action into an ethereal movement, and back, 
niav he similar to that which we observe in the telephone, where ho 
receiving disk, which is idenlieal with the sending disk, recrealeb the 
Minn.l-niovenient that was transterred not l.y sound l.ut by electricity. 

But llu'se arc tnily coniparisous. - * i 

The action of one spirit on anotlier, at a distance, espeeially in such 

crave eircmiistances as that of death-and in particular ot sadden 

dealh-tlie traiisinissioii ot llioiiglit, mental suggestion, eommimica- 

tion at a distance, arc not mure extraordimiiy than the action of a 

niiigiiel on iron, the altraelnm ot tlie moon tor the sea, the carrying 

of die hiiinaii voi.’c by elodileily, the discovery of chemical coiistruc- 

llon of a star Uiiongli Ihe analysis of its lighi, and nther marvels of 

eonleinpoiarv science. Only, these psychie transmissions are ot a 

higher Older and may sed us on the road lo knowledge ot the human 

Tliese lines were written by me in 18!)9, We have every 
reason to think the snitie to-day, and even to strengthen our 
comparisoiis, which have been confirmed and developed by Ibe 
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recent discovery of the wireless telegraph, and above all by 
the transmission of speech by the wireless telephone. 

A case of will acting through thought alone is sliowm by 
the following experiment made on his wife by my friend and 
colleague Monsieur Schmoll: 

On June 9, 18S7, a warm and stormy day, I was taking my siesta 
swinging in a hammock that was hung in the <linitig-r.>oiu and read- 
uig a pamphlet by Monsieur Edm. Guniet. It was tliree oVlf^ck in 
the afternoon. Not far from me, my wife was resting in an arm¬ 
chair; she was sleeping heavily. When I saw her thus, the idea came 
to me to give her, mentally, the order to wake. So 1 looked at her 
fixedly and, concentrating all my will in an imperious command, I 
cried out to her in ray mind: “Wake up! I wish you to awake!” 
AMieii three or tour minutes had passed without my obtaining tlie 
least result for my wife continued to sleep peacefully—I gave up 
the experiment, saying to myself that, after all, 1 should have been 
very much astonished to see it succeed. I tried it again, however, a 
ew minutes later, with no more success than tiie lirst time. At that 

I hegmi to read again, and had soon completely forgotten mv unsuc- 
eesstul attempt. 

All at once, ten minutes later, my wife awoke, rubbed her eves 
and looking at me with a surprised and somewhat annoved air, sahl ■ 

hat do you want? Why did you wake me?' 

‘G have n't said anything!" 

“Hut you Iiavf. You have just been tormenting me to make me 
wake up." 

‘‘You are joking. I have n’t opened my mouth.” 

“Can 1 have dreamed it?" she said hesitating. “Yes, it is true. I 
remember now, 1 simply dreamed it all." 

“Come, what did you dream? Perhaps it was interestimr,” I said 

“I liad a very disagreeable dream,” she went on. “I tliouglit I was 

ov.lt,r“ATl It was windy and the weather was 

ourcast. All at onee 1 saw a human form—was it a man or n 

woman /-wrapped in a white sheet, roll to the foot of the sl»,>e. 

"uM 'pT!! ^ to run to its help, but 1 felt 

myself held hack by an influence whieh I did not at lirst notice, but 
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.Mch I finally understood to be yon who 7™ f J 

should abandon the images of my dream. Come, wa^ up. > 
shouted at me. But I resisted you and I was perfectly aware of 
struggling successfully against the awakening that you were foicmg 
upon me. However, when I awoke, just now, your command. Come, 

wnke UD!’ was still sounding in my ears.” ^ i i ii r 

\u life was vevv mnch astonished to learn that I ^ 

^11 • tn iwake She did not know what book I 

ordered her, in my mind, to a\\aKe. jmh. 

was reading and psychic problems have never interested T 

much. She has never been hypnotized, either'by me or by any one 

A. SenMOLL, 

C rue de Fourcroy, Paris. 

I have many other observations of the same sort among 
my documents. Certainly, everything here cannot be ex¬ 
plained. Why should there bo a ten-minute interval between 
the order and the result ? Monsieur Schmoll is used to scien¬ 
tific methods. We owe many excellent observations of the 
sun to him; he was my collaborator at the founding of e 
Astronomical Society of France in 1887. The event reported 
can neither be doubted nor attributed to coineidence. 

To sec by the mind, in the mind, is of frciiucnt occurrence 
with somnamlmlists, as can he proved by the works of Deleuzc, 
Diipotet, Lafoiitaino. and Charpigiion. The last is very posi- 

live on this point: 

We have many times formed in our minds fictitious images, and the 
Eomuamhulists whom we ciuestioned have seen these images. We 
liave often obtained a word, a sign, an action because of a mental 
demand. Others, when lliey addressed (luestious to somnambulists in 
foreign languages unknown to the hyimotizoJ patients, liave ob¬ 
tained rcnlios, showing a knowledge not of the idiom but of the 
Jiittught of the speaker, for if iUe cs^crimenier sgokc icUl.out undcr- 
slandiug what he said, the somnambulist remained powerless to 
gra.'^.p the sense of the question. 

The act of putting a subject to sleep, at a distance, and suggesting 
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to him in this state acts which he accomplished quite as well as when 

under the influence of an oral suggestion, was successfully tried 
many times by the hypnotists of old. 


My friend of fifty years, Dr. IVIacario, relates ^ how one eve¬ 
ning Dr. Gromier, after liaving put to sleep a hysterical 
woman by hypnotism, asked permission of Jier husband to 
make an experiment; and this is what happened. Without 
uttering a word he led her out into tlie open sea,—rncntallv 
of course. The invalid was at ease as long as the waters 
were quiet; hut the hypnotist soon raised a fri^ditful storm 
in hor mind, and the invalid begau to utter piereilu' aS 
and to clutch at near-by objects. Her voice, lier tears, the 
expre.^sion of her face indicated great terror. Then, stUl in 
his mind, he brought the waves gradually back within rea¬ 
sonable limits. They ceased to rock the ship, and as they errew 
less, calm returned to the mind of the somnambulist, althou-h 
s le still panted and trembled nervously in all her limbs. 

Aever take me on the ocean 1” she cried passionately, a 
moment later; “it frightens me too much ! And tliat wretched 
captain who wouldn’t let us up on the bridge!” Tliis ex¬ 
clamation astounded us tlie more,” said i^Ionsieur Gromier 
because 1 had not uttered a single word that could liave 

shown her the nature of the experiment I intended to make ” 
Maeano remarks: 


Tliis po«r, the transmission of ihought, explains a great number 
ot somnamhu islic phenomena that one would he tempted, othor- 
tti.se, to attribute to supeniatural influences. It e.xjilaiiis, for ex- 
aiiiidc, the gilt of languages that is .said to have been sometimes oh- 
seived in .somnamhulists-that is to say, the power of understanding 
tthat i.s said to them in a foreign language unknown to them or of 
rep j trig by expressions belonging to a language of which they have 
no knowledge; tor if it is true that the somnambulist perceivt;i y„ur 

Isaii?ifTsa'""'’ (Joyous and Paris, 
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thought, it makes very little difference to him whether you speak 
Greek, Latin, or Arabic. It is not your expression, as a matter of 
fact, that he hears; he reads your thought and in consequence bo 
understands as well as if you spoke bis native tongue. Events coii- 
firnt this theory. Monsieur Gromier, whom I have quoted above, has 
several times asked (piostions in a language unknown to the somnam¬ 
bulist. At first the latter did not understand, but as the will of the 
hypnotist persisted, he ended by understanding and hy replying 
suitably to the t|uestion put to him. But each time that the hyimo- 
tist spoke in a tongue of which he liiiiiself was ignorant,—that is to 
say, when he used expressions of which lie himself did not know the 
meaning,—the somnambulist did not answer, because the hypnotist 
pronounced words to which no idea was attached. 

1, for my part, have collected undeniable evidence of this 
much (Imputed comprehension of lang * u 
subject. 

Another form of experimental transmission of thought con¬ 
sists in making a drawing, out of sight of the subject, which 
the latter must reproduce without having seen it. There are 
niimerotis cases of this. (ISee, among others, “L’Inconnu, 
I>p. :i49-a54.) 

Tlie phenomenon of thought-transmission is an established 
fact and unanimously admitted by all the pliilosopliers who 
liave taken the trouble tx> study it eonscioiiliously and thor¬ 
oughly, and only obstinate and superficial minds could persist 
in denying it after so much experience and so many positive 
proofs. 

Telepathy consists essentially in tlie event of an intense 
physical impression manifesting itself, gouerally unexpect¬ 
edly, in a aormn/ pei'soii (that is to say, in one not subject 
to functional troubles and ballueiiiations), either wdiile he 
is awake or during sleep, an impression that is in accord 
witli an event that has taken place at a distance. 

Tyot us note that, in spontaneous telepathy, the person who 
receives the impression is usually in his nornial state; w'hile 
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^ who sends it is passing through a state of abnormal crisis 
n accident agony, fainting, lethargy, death, etc. 
llie precechng observations prove the action of fh i 

r ptt".; ir.nr™” 

Jt'C™:':;: r:r; “s,t:t t ‘t 

produced by autosuggestion upon certain trl. h^’ ?"'?* 

vesication, hemorrhaf^es bleedlnf congestion, 

<^p.=rit is different from"; bodv tL h^^^^^^ 

acts upon matter; that thought that even t'lJI * "t' * i h 
produces material effects - thnf ^ J^ubtle idea 

u«der certain condhiol;o c^-eaTe^^^^ -agination suffices, 

rendered so evident by ir T" "" 

that it is impossible'to preservltl™ lel-l examples 

capital point We mav n f* fl<^ubt upon this 

.uS/,rzrzi 

bv faifii ii,e ‘ upon the skin bv an idon 

UJ taith, by conviction alone. p„r evi,„nl« *i 

I rancis of As.sisi, a mvstic soul of ^ 
who renounces the mate'rial world retiresTnr 
crates himself to prayer, brings together iSw I'"*’ 
whom he gives, throut^h humilitv"" ti P^ons men to 

Brothers (Franciscan*)? «■ + uaine of tlie Lesser 

ascetic life, in consequence of which he ““ 

aginary) visions in wliich amono-otl. oi 
a -raph with many-eclo’red wfaj irds“ r 

prints upon his body the stintmata of T • 

feet and his hands ar» » crucifi.xion: his 

opens as if it had received*!* T ''**’*'*’ 

sist. lance-thrust,-Stigmata tliat per- 

upon tL*\od7 mid^thi,“^r'^‘'-“ the soul 

the point of view of the mT^ ’r '"‘l’“'^ance, from 

ot the materialistic physiology, that it lias 
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been denied, flatly denied. “A religious legend ” people 
have said “It is exaggerated, it is not true. As it too 

X”. .i»u. II. im » |»> 1>“« «• 

credulity of the Middle Ages. “Wlio were the witnesses? 
has been asked. Jlouks, ardent Christians, who accept every- 
thing with their eyes shut. 

But this example of a canonized saint, to whom more thaji 
one miracle is attributed, is not unique of its kind. The re¬ 
searches I have made in connection with this work have fur¬ 
nished me with a great number of others. 

The power of the will, of mental force, of the soul, of the 
idea, of autosuggestion, the man i test at ion of the action of 
the ^spirit upon matter are shown with striking evidence 
in the physiological phenomena of tlie stigmata. People have 
denied these phenomena; they have seen in them only fraud, 
deceit, credulity. That was an error. Those stigmata are 
actually produced. Holes are formed in the palms of the 
hands of those suiforing from hallucinations, on their feet, in 
their sides, and these wounds, tlie counterparts of those of 
the Crucified, really Meed. These examples are numerous and 
incoutcstable, superabundantly ver: ‘ 

Here iii*e a few of them: 


A young girl, born on October IH, 1S12, at Knltom, tbe Tyrol, near 
Botzen, Mnrla Marl, was as much of a mystic as Saint Francis of 
Assisi. She was much admired in her village and she made her 
first commnnion at the age of ten, w‘ith so much fervor that she had 
hardly receivi'd tlie encliaristie bread when, flooded with heavenly 
lieht beyond the strength of nature to hear, she fell drooping into 
the arms of her mother and fainted. Her piety became more ardent 

from Year to vear. She passed lier life in prayers, in adoration; sho 

^ ■ ■ ■■ 

took eonimnniou ('Onstantly; she look a vow ol chastity. 

There ha]q)eiis to be at Ivaltom a coiivrnt ot Saint k rancis, with 
sisters of the third order (not clnistered), wliere she had herself 
entered under the name of Theresa, in honor t)f the mystic Saint 
Theresa. She was eighteen years old, her body sulfered, and she 
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was happy to offer her sufferings to God. A privileged victim, she 
experienced an almost daily ecstasy. She would fling herself on her 
knees at the foot of her bed and remain there, unconscious, for entire 
days, her hands clasped, her eyes raised to heaven, ecstatically con¬ 
templating the divine Crucified. After the second of February, the 
date of the Purification, the stigmata appeared on her hands, on her 
feet, on her side, as was witnessed by her family, by her confessor, 
by her doctor, by the primate, the Archbishop of Trent, by inquiry in 
behalf of the Government, and by a number of persons. Blood 
flowed from the wounds every Friday, when she was i>resent in her 
mind, with absolute conviction, at the Passion of Jesus Clirist. 

A similar case of stigmata has been verified, also in tlte Tvrol, upon 
Maria Dominica Lazzari, an ecstatic visionary, frequently seized 
with convulsions, who was born March 10, 1815, at Capriaua de 
Fiemme, near Cavaleri, ten hours from Trent. From the age of nine¬ 
teen she felt and showed the wounds of the Passion, which she saw 
with her inner vision. Blood flowed from her hands, her feet, her 
side, as in the case of the stigmata of Saint Francis, and more, on her 
forehead, marked with the Crown of Thorns, wliere it flowed, 
especially on Friday, with such abundance that her face was entirely 
bathed in it, (Ueport of the surgeon, Dr. Dei-Cloche ) 

A third -virgin of the Tyrol,” celebrated at tlie'same period, 

Crescenzia Kieklutsch, born June 15, ISIO, at Cana, who lived in 

Meran, Trent, and Verona, showed the same symptoms. She was 

ecstatic, like Uiose already mentioned. When she was nineteen years 

of agejhe stigmata appeared on her hands on the day of Pentecost, 

June 7th, a few days later on her feet, and finally on her side.’ 

From all these wounds there flowed a great quantity of blood, 
especially on Friday.i 

As soon as we .seek for these examples of autosuggestion, 
we find a far larger number of tliem than we should expect. 
The imwer of the imagination is shown with especial clear¬ 
ness in the stigmata of Catherine Emmerich. How is it 
pos.sible not to see in this the idea acting upon mutter? 
Despite the doctors of medicine, wlio could make nothing 

iCf. UExtaiique de Kaltcrn ci leg 8ti<jmatieccH, by Ahh6 Nicolas, of 
Cagnes, an eye-witness. (Lyons, 1833.J itoias, oi 
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of it and despite the doctors of physical and natural science, 
L authoritatively denied the whole thing, the ^t-S-t » 
Catherine Emmerich are as certain as the leaves of the 

under which these men argued. 

Let, us exaimue this cuuous suujeci. j. 
following document from a work in three volumes winch was 
sent me in the month of January, 1889 , by Madame Sop n 
Kuuek-Brentano. a “niece of the writer of visions, Clement 

Brentano de la Roehc. 

Aime Catherine Emmerich was born in the hamlet of 
uear the little town of Coesfeld, in Westphalia, September 8, K-i 
From her curliest infaney sbe showed an exlraordinarj piety. 

“One day,” she said, ”1 was seeking to meditate on the lust article 

of the creed, ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty C 
been five or si.x years old). Visions of Uie creation appeared before 
inv soul The fall of the angels, the creation of the eaith and of 
paradise, that of Adam and Eve and their disobedience,-everything 
was shown me. I imagined that every one saw these things as we 

as the objects which sun-oumled us.” 

(Her imaiifinatioii was precocious!) 

See now what s!ie says about the beginning of her visions. 

It was about four years before her entry into the convent and eon- 
sequentlv in 170S, in the twenty-fourth year of her ajre. Kneeling 
before a crucifix, in the chapter of the Jesuits at Coesfeld, she was 
Draviiv’’ with all tlie fe^^'or of which she was capable, plunge m a 
revery'full of sweetness, “When all at once” she said, “1 saw my 
lieavJnlv bridegTooni leave the laheniaele, in the form of a young 
man, surrounded by splendor. In his left band he held a crown o 
tlowei-s, and m his right a crown of tliorns, and he ottered me tbo 
choice lietween them. I asked for the crown of thorns, winch he him^ 

1 Vif(io.u! dMaHC-Cflf/icnnc /';/«»aenV;i tsur la Vic 
.frsus-(:hT,>it i t .iv hi /W-.V ^ainte Vicrije Marie, colleeted hy the R. I • 1 _ 
,T 06 i‘ph Alvare Duloy t Paris, 1SS5), vols See also La r/or//o«rf«^ 
ru^Hian de Vo^,e-Ne.h«e»r dv.u.^Chri.t, d'apres 

sa«r Emmenvk, Itrcntauo (Paris, 1835). and the \oiuclle l^loglavhle 
ijvn{r<ilt' liy Iluufer, \ oL X\ , 
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self placed on my head, and with my two hands I forced it deep into 

my forehead. He disappeared, and at once I felt violent pains 

about my head. Very soon wounds showed like the pricks of 

thorns, that emitted blood." So that her sulTerins misht remain 

secret, Anne Catherine drew her cap down over her forehead 

She entered the convent of Dulmen in 1802, and from then on led 
a life of ecstasy. 

One dy her heavenly bridegroom appeared to her and made the 
sign ot the cross upon her. Her hreast was at once marked with a 
red double cross, about three thumbs long and about half a thumb 
wide On December 20, 1812, she was resting on her couch, motion- 
less, her arms extended like a cross, ravished, in eestasv, her face on 
bre She was contemplating the Passion of the Savior, and her ar- 
dent prayer begged the favor of sharing in liis sufferings. Suddenly 

erurif Ll r"r Christ 

his live wounds resplendent as suns. The heart of Anne 

Calheriiie was suspended between grief and joy; at the sight ot the 

irvi I fr'A " of hecame 

lo ent that it seemed to take on a visible form and to penetrate 

nto the wounds of the Savior. At once, from each one of them, 

Iwre sprang three rays of reddish-purple, terminating in arrows, 

Inch pierced her hands, her feet, and her side. Drops of blood 

scaped from the wounds which Irad just been made in her. 

of Christ pains 

Ot Lunst in his Pcission. 

InnuliT^-® authenticity of these evenhs. 

where r^erify tbem."“' 

11n^ Preo i“T a *'*®''*® ‘’'=‘=“'‘‘‘e“ecs .Spread abroad, when 

. Sec ^--erntnent in her town, 

p ect of Munster, accompanied by the lieutenant of 

tl'dno'’ "ti“ "s«ure himself of the slate of 

ne ?Tl . “‘at these events, physiological 

sent einht*'’\ seienlifie e.xplanation. The prefect 

fe physicians and surgeons from tJie army to visit 
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the seeress, with the order to make use of all the resources 
of their art to heal the wounds. But these formed again 

every Friday. , 

AVith these examples we can compare many other similar 

ones,^ such as those of Saint Theresa, Saint Catherine of 
Ricci, Arehangela Tardcro, Saint Gertrude, Saint Lidwine, 
Saint Helen of Hungary, Saint Ozanne of Mantua, Saint Ida 
of Louvain, Saint Christine of Stmmbelcn, Saint Jeanne of 
the Cross, Saint Lucy of JIarni, Saint Catherine of Siena, 
Pasethis and Clarisse of Cogis, Catherine of Ranconioso, 
V<’ronica Guilani, Colonibc Schanolt, Madeleine Loigei, Rose 
Serra,“ and also more than one pious man; but as it is not our 
intention to write a work on tins subject, let us limit our¬ 
selves to adding to tlic preceding cases the one that has 
most caught the attention of contemporary scholars, that of 
Louise Lai can, the famon.s stigmatist of Bois-d’IIaine, Bel¬ 
gium, studied in 18G9 by Professor Dcllianif of the Uni¬ 
versity of Liege. 

It was on Friday, April 2, 18G8, twelve days after Easter, 
(hat Louise Lateau. aged eiglileeii (she was Iwrii January 
no, 1850). wilt) bad reached the age of puberty only five days 
before, but who luid be('n ill and languid for more than a year, 
and who was i)ossessed of an ecstatieal, ardent, and mystical 
imagination, saw her first stigma appear, that on lior left side; 
tlie following Friday the stigmata appeared on lier left foot, 
and on the lliird Friday all five were present. The stigmata 
of the crown of thorns did not hleed until five monllis later. 

These events, its we have said, since they are in complete 
o})positioii to ordinary physiology which considers thought 
as a material properly of the organism, are forcibly denied 
by the (dassieal i>rofessors. In 1877 the celebrated doctor, 

1 .\ni<ni‘r cttliiTs. tin* woman wlio roroivotl tlie stigmata of Saint Francis 
ill lS7i», ami the raM'-i stmlietl in tlio .Iniif/ff's th's Seinicrs pstijchifjncs 
of IS'KJ, 117. 

- Vii toii c Claire, of Coux (.\rdcchc) • t)f the five bleeding wounds, 
IS-IS-SO; /l/UKifcs dcs iScicnccs psychiqitcs of 1003. 
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Herr Virchow, speaking of the stifniiata of Louise Lateau nro 
claimed pompously that this bafflin? mvsterv was eit'hl a 
fiaudor a miracle eliminatiiior at oiiee the miracle and leavi.,.. 
as poss.b e only the fraud. But as for u.s, we can affi.-m in t"; 
name of free .science that it w.u. „ri,hcr a. fraud „or a miracle 
a\o had the pleasure ot counting so nianv sprin-'s tint 
I wa.s a contemporary of ,hc creation of Lonnies in KS.M a 
lieard Irom witnesses livino- in the eonntrv ti, ’ 

of Madame P_and Lieutm a t ( i 

cv. in iiT-, 

Ser of th?'**^"” ■■■7°“kin). which ,avc birth Vo the 

It hit of tt . \ de.spitc the refusal 

at fust of tile honest cure of Lourdes, the Abbe Pe\-rainah. 

( le confessor of Aladame -) to admit tliA 

of tile Virnrin I Ifxr f.* in ^ ^ ^ appearance 

I was in r842 t t Commandant Manfin, horn, as 

1 was in 1842 (at present at Pan), is still here to adirm 

tain de T fcontemporaric.s, Cap- 

tarn de G- and Mot.s.e.tr Pelizza. The “miracles” of 

™r’ar ■" \r 

present, ate a.ssuredly one of the most curious and obvious 
mam test at tons of the power of the idea, of mental e.xaltation, 

The same is true fo-day of those of Our Ladv of la Saletfe 
- neh have flourished for twenty years, de.spite U.e flndht of 

in its 

Co and bathe and fat‘-r'lss ” i *i ■ “ Conception. . . . 

i..K a chaplet in l.cr l,a.,'.l, “l salnl,. i nu ’'Al.u v‘V ''‘rhun .Mary, hoU- 

rffnif>t, ine ikr hhuinr^a t * / ' "raff!” And her 

oll.fr, “I desire to seo^ifoplf"And’so "k 

Ijffiiitifnl woman in thf' flroUo *wl Tl'" ^ n appearanco of a 

htni.cfied child and jL'avc him in hil'ln '• i'»a;'ination of the 

viction of havin^r neen the floJv ^''1 lowed tlie c«n- 

prohahle explanation of this event ^ * «evrns to he the most 
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civil tribunal of Grenoble, ^pHl 15, 1853, proving 
this Virgin which appeared to two children on ^ ci i 

ISW was Ma.lenioiselle de la Morlierc, wdio was delibera e > 
nlavin- this comedy. The water of la Salcttc also effected 
ernes, "as 1 bave seen with my own eyes, in the diocese of 

litres ill ♦ 1 

These’ various niiraeles, produced by autosuggestion, have 

been observed from antiiiuity as well as in our days, among 
„„„ans as well as among Cbnstiaiis. ^Ye can also sec in the 

museum at l)i,ion, the votive otVenngs sent by the 
to the goddess Secpiana, at the source of the tseme. Uitj 
Mere found in a temple that had been raised to this divmit.r, 
in a vallev which I have .just visited recently, not far from 
the village of Saint-Seine. Dr. de Sermyn relates, on Ins 
part that they discovered, not very long ago, among the ex- 
cava'tioiis carried on by JInnsieur Cawadias in the rums ot the 
temple of .Ksciilapiiis. pedestals bearing commemorative in- 
seriiilions of the principal miraculous cures which were pro¬ 
duced at that time. These i>ede.stals represent the sacred 
archives; they date from the third to the fourth century be¬ 
fore Christ, It a))pears from them that at this period, an 
coiilrarv to what is generally supposed, the priests in the serv¬ 
ice of lllsciilapitis, ill the sanctuary, did not prescribe any 
remedy. It was the. god that cured. The sicU saw him per¬ 
form very daring operations on their bodies. The persons who 
were eiir'ed deelared that tliey had seen the divinity eome and 
open their abdomens, take away tlieir tumors, and feel among 

tticir cut Til iIs. 

Tluis, for example, a man who had cancer of the stomach, 
tells how lie came to Kpklaurus, fell asleep, and had a vision. 
“It seemed lhat the trod ordereil lus servitors, who accompan¬ 
ied him, to seize him and hold 1dm lightly wldle he opened 
his slomacli. The man, frightened, lied, b\it the servitoi’s 
eau-hl and hound liiui. Then .Visculapius opened his stomach, 
eurout the cancer, and, after having carefully sewed every- 
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thing up again, released the man from his bonds. Imme¬ 
diately after, the man awoke and found himself cured.” 

We see that always and everywhere it is the vision that 

operates on the body of the invalid as a surgeon of to-dav 
would do. 

All the sick who go to Lourdes wish to be cured and in 
consequence have the image of the cure in their brains; but 
few of them are actually cured, because not all are endowed 
with the suitable nervous system to see tlieir desires take 

shape and act as a supernatural being endowed with marvel¬ 
ous powers would act. 

The ardor of religions conviction is a Proteus which changes 

its form and becomes Apollo, ^sculapius, Jesus, the devil, 

the Virgin JIary, a good or an evil spirit according to 

the convictions, the preconceived ideas of the conscious self. 

I will add that perhaps it is not autosuggestion alone that 

IS concerned; wandering psychic forces make their influence 
felt at times. 

Let us continue the study of the will. 

That the will can act at a distance, without speech, with¬ 
out any material telegraphic or telephonic communication, by 
the very force of this will, can henceforth no longer be denied. 
We can appear to others. Is it the soul which moves and is 
transported? Is it an action upon the brain producing a real 
liallucination? We are confronted with this question and 
our duty is to examine it frankly, with no preconceived ideas. 

We shall solve it by means of experiment through these ex¬ 
amples. 

Among other instructive observations, I shall bring to 
the attention of my readers the following occurrence which 
was related by Mrs. Russell, of Balgaum, India, the wife of 
the in-spector of public instruction in the district of Bombay. 
This very remarkable c.xperience is as follows: * 

> See naltucinations tiUpatUques, example IX, p. 48. 
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I was livin" in Scotland; my mother and sisters were in Germany. 

I was livin" with a very dear friend and every year 1 went to Ger¬ 
many to see my people! It happened that for two years I was not 
able to see my family, aecordini: to my custom. All at once I de¬ 
cided to leave, hut my family knew nothing of my intention. I had 
never been to see them in the early spring and I had not time to 
warn them by letter. I did not want to send a telegram for fear of 
friirlitening my mother. Tlie thought came to me to wish with all 
my strength to appear to one of my sisters, in such a way as to 
ni)prise them of my arrival. I tlunight of her with all the intensity 
I)ossil)le, I wished with all my miglit to be seen by one of them. I 
believe I did not concentrate ray thought for more than ten minutes. 

I loft by tlie Leitli steamship one Saturday evening, toward the end 
of April, ISrjP. 

I desired to appear to them toward six o clock in the evening of 
this same Saturday. 

I reached the house at about six o’clock on the morning of the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday. I entered without being seen, for the door was 
open, and made my way into tlie room. One of mv sisters was 
sitting with her back turned to the door; she turned about when she 
Iienrd me and on seeing me stared at me, turned pale as death, and 
dropped what slie held in her hand. I had said nothing until now. 
Then I sjioke: *Tt’s T,” I said. “AYhy are you so frightenedf’ At 
that she answered: “I tliought T was seeing you as Btinchen 
fanother of my sisters] saw yon Saturday.” 

Tn answer to tnv questions she told me that on Saturday evening, 
toward six oVIo(*k, my sister had distinctly s(‘en me enter through a 
dooi’ into the room where she was, open the door of another room 
wliere iny mol her was, ami shut the door behind mo. She. liad dashed 
after what slie lielieved to bo me, calling im* by my name, and was 
absolutely stupelied when S'lie did not see me with my inotlier. My 
mother could not nmlerstaiul my sister’s excitement. Tliey looked 
for me evervwliere, hut natiirallv eould not liiul me. 

m * 

Tlu* si.stt'r who had sc'en me—that i.s to say, who ha<l seen my ap- 
|)aritioii—had goiu’* out on the moniiug of my ari'ival. I sat down 
on the steps to see Imw she would feel when slu* saw me, myself, on 
her return. As a matter of fatd. when she lifted her eyes and saw 
me, seated on the stairway, she eal!<’d my tianie and almost fainted. 
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My sister has never seen anything supernatural, either before or 
since, and I have never repeated these experiments. Nor shall I ever 

foMe e I “<^‘“ally came 

to the house fell seriously ill from the shock. 

J* M. Russell. 

We shall return to this subject in treating of the doubles of 

living people. Let us state only, at this moment, that the in 

c^iry made by the English Society of P.syehieal Research, ami' 

the reputation of the author as well as that of her familv wlio 

con i-m what she says, do not permit us to doubt the authcu- 

ici y o t le tale. It proves, as do the others, that the ivUl 
(lets at a distance. 

The questions that we have just asked are equallv ner- 
tinent to the following case, which is vouched for by the Rev. 
^V. E. Dutton, of Leeds, England..^ 

Toward the middle of June, in 1803, I was walking in the main 
leet of Hudderslield, m broad daylight, when I saw approaching mo 
at a dmtanee of several yards, a very dear friend, who I had reason 
believe was seriously ill at his home in Staffordshire I ],ad 
earned of his illness a few days before from his friends 
As the figure came toward me, it was easy to e.xamii,e it and 
V 11 e commented to myself on his rapid recover!', I never snsp’eeted 
that It was really not my friend. At the moment of our meetiL tlie' 
figure looked at me with a sad and penetratino- expression and to 
great astonishment, neither seemed to notice Ihat'I "r^^e'inl h^ 
my hand nor answered my affectionate greeting, but tranqniu; T 
l.nued on his way. I was transli.xed with astonishment and for sev- 
era seconds incapable of speaking or walking. I have never been 
quite certain that he made any sound; but nevertheless, tliis very 

clear impression remained in niy mind; “I had so much need of 
you and you would not come.” ‘ ‘ 

When 1 had recovered from niy astonishment, I turned to lonh 
once niore after the i-etreating figure, but everything had disapp jrenl 
1 ly first impulse was to telegraph, then the idea came to L, and 

1 Uallucin<itions tctepalhiqucs, LXXXIX, p. 2CG. 
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was at once put into execution, to go and see if my friend were 
really alive or dead, though, for that matter, I felt almost certain 
that the latter hypothesis was the correct one. When I arrived the 
following day I found him alive but only half-conscious. He had 
often asked for me, his mind was apparently fixed in the idea that I 
would not come to sec him. 

As far as I could discover, he must have been asleep at the hour 
when I saw him ai)pear the day before. He told me later that he 
imagined he had seen me, without knowing exactly how or where. I 
cannot explain how my friend appeared to me dressed and not as he 
must have been at that very moment. My mind at the time was 
absorbed with otlicr matters and I was not thinking of him. I may 
add that he lived several months longer. 

W. E. Dutton. 


Wlion the author wa.s questioned as to whether or not he 
had ever had other hallucinations, he declared that he had 
had but this one. 

All these eases of magnetism, of hypnotism, of mental 
transmission, of autosuggestion, of doubles of the living, which 
we have merely touched upon here in order to affirm the 
principle of their re^ility, and to which we shall return later, 
establish, beyond any possible doubt, the action of the spirit 
upon the physical organism, and lead us to conclude that the 
soul exists independently of the body. 

Let us continue our experimental .stud}'. 

Rut before going further I wish ta answer an objection 
to the scientific method that arises quite naturally in the 
critical mind. It in ay be supposed that these coincidences 
have not tlie value we are attributing to them, as for every 
one observed, a thousand dreams, a thousand presentiments 
liave no eonseciuenco wliatover. This would be a valid ob- 
jeelion if it were not a (luestion liere of special sensations, 
of precise laets, of <'ii'(*unistiuitia] details, of uiifon^een inci¬ 
dents, at times of scenes as clear to the sight as if they had 
been photographed. It cannot bo applied, for example, to 
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the presentiment of Madame Constans, quoted on pa<»e 68 
refusing m spite of her doctor, to take a dose of medicine 
that would have poisoned her; or to those very personal cases 
Delaunay and of Mademoiselle Houssaye, drowned in 
the sea (page 70) ;^or to the dramatic death of Jladame 
r ousso (page 72), etc. Our conviction eoncernimi- 
psychic transmissions is, on the other hand, gradually .strenr^tli" 
ened by the facts themselves, which are so absolutely character- 
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\ot V'ords f Facta! 

T P the intervention of llie will, witliout any word or sign, 
is a manifestation of the personal existence of the soul, 
M telepathy and mental communications at a distance fur¬ 
nish more evidence that is no less demonstrable of this truth. 

Cases of instantaneous and unexpected perception of acci- 
d(Mits, of sickness, of death, from a distance of thousands of 
miles, occur in such numhers that to-day they form a normal 
part of the usual material of psychological studies. Denied 
and misunderstood for centuries, they form, from now on, an 
almost classic chapter, 

i\Iv readers arc familiar with them and I do not wish to 

4 ' 

repeat what I have already published on this subjects I will 
limit myself to recalling on principle this important mental 
j)lienomenon of telepathy, because it proves the existence of 
the soul, and to simi>ly putting before their eyes a few new 
and characteristic events. 

Tn a cliapter in “L'Inconnu,” on “The Vision, in Dreams, of 
Actual Events, at a Distance,” I believe I Iiave given irre¬ 
futable proofs l)y authentic and remarkable examples, notably 
the cxpeiienee of Pierre Conil, the writer, who saw and heard 
his ilviiiLT uncle: the vision of his brother’s bloody liead, 
as seen by the captain of a vessel returning to ^rai*seilles; 
tlie sight of a shi]) carrying his father and mother, by the 

1 III Llncotunt ct Ivs j>rohI<^mes psychiques, Les Forces iiaturctles t’n- 
coujiucs, Lumen, Uranic, iitcUe, Lr Fin t/it ilondf, etc, 
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engineer Palmero; the sight of a young girl falling from a 
window, by Monsieur Martin Halle; the sight and descrip¬ 
tion of a cancer operated upon by Dr. Cloquet, etc.; on the 
wliole, forty-six proofs of the telepathic transmissions of sigiit 
at a distance, or in the interior of tlie body, upon which we 
do not need to dwell here; with this conclusion : Vision from 
a distance, in dreams or in a state of somnambulism, can no 
longer be denied. AVe have read there, among others, of 
tlie well-known case of the Princess de Conti who in a dream 
saw that a remote wing of her palace in which her children 
wore sleeping was going to fall and rushed to save them. 

We shall have occasion to observe other events which will 
confirm this statement more and more. 

Here is one of them, exceedingly curious, and of a most 
iiiLimatc natuie, between a person awake and a person asleej), 
which was sent to me in August, 1904, by Alonsieur A. d'Arirv, 
Commissioner of the Marine, in retreat at La Rochelle, who 
begged me not to reveal the names. 

Madame S- of La Rochelle was living in 1887, in the 

A'endee, with her family. At the time slie was engaged to 

Jlonsieur T-. There was an intense reciprocal atfeetion, 

and an active correspondence. 

One niglit, toward eleven o’clock Madame S- awoke, liear- 

ing herself called despairingly by her given name. She recognized 
the voice instantly and felt a breath on her face. Mechanically she 

put out a hand to see what it was, thiukiug that some cine was actu¬ 
ally there. 

♦She felt nothing, she saw nothing. Very much irighteuetl, 
she called her motlier, who was sleeping iu another room, and told 
her about her disturbing hallucinatloM. 81ie had at the same tiuie 
an intense feeling of some misfortune which had just come to pass 
far down in the Basse-Pyrences. She wrote the next morning to her 
fiance, but received no reply. The letters that followed met with 
the same fate. Several months passe<I without any news, Tlieii 
Madame S learned, by chance, that her friend had bt'Cii 
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taken to prison tliat very nigbt, on very grave charges, to avoid cre¬ 
ating a scandal in a little town. A doctor who accompanied the 
unfortunate man testified that, overwhelmed and seeing all his 
chances for happiness disappear, he called upon his fiancee in a de¬ 
spairing voice. 

Their relations were broken forever. Monsieur T-, who mar¬ 

ried later into another family, died three or four years ago. 

This tale is scrupulously exact. 

Argy, 

(Letter 10C8.) 


Th is case of communication between the living recalls other 
cases that have been as carefully obseiwed, among them that 
of a woman (Madame Wilmot) who set out to see her hus¬ 
band on a ship, and did indeed arrive there (see “L’Inconnu/’ 
page 489), and hundreds of telepathic transmissions of the 
same order. 

There are innumerable cases of many sorts of similar com¬ 
munications between living beings at a considerable distance. 
Among tliose that have been sent me bv careful observers I 
shall cite especially the following, which 1 owe to my fellow- 
member of the scientific press, l^Ir. Warrington Dawson, at 
pre sent ill the American Embass}' at Paris, who in 1901 was 
directing an American agency for tlio ^reat newspapers of 
Paris. Here is a letter from him, dated December 3, 1901 
(18 rue Feydeau, Paris) : 


Dear Master : 

it is my duty to acquaint you with a very curious ease of tele- 
])a(hy wliicli has just happened to me ami wliieli may help to ad- 
vanee your very important and elear-siglited investigations. 

On Tuesday, the eighth of last Oetoher, I was occupied in my otlice, 
at J8 rue Feyileau, in writing an article on your young colleague, 
^Mademoiselle Klumpke ’ (an astronomer at the Ohservatuire), when I 
sti){qK‘d for lack of notes on an interview that she had been kind 
enough to give me. Heinemheriiig that, these notes were in a drawer 

1 ^\ ho lias since man ied the English astronomer Isaac Roberts. 
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of my work table in mv aDartmpnt vn/i a xr -r 

to get them. I ehmbed up to my floor-,he fourth above tL eS 
-lea^ong my hat on a table in the entrance hall, as I always did 
len I noticed that the apartment was deserted, although my house 

^gesTurrof"'y 'l niade 

gesture of annoyance, saying, “This must stop!” then remember 

ng that my mother was ,0 return ,0 Paris before Ion- and “IT she 
could arrant^^e these matters better than T T T . ^ 

While I crossed the narrow lir;.a‘l‘;?o el.tll 

stooraTm: -P-tdl iS 

eiflhth. and Tam crrt^i.r'^oT thrda:"‘;:'r tt"" 

n<r yo^Tl Kl«n.pke, of which 1 am scnl 

in you a copy, bearing the date of October ei-hth 

omyTo yoV andlaf “"1' i-‘o ostron- 

America the fni'L ' •" receive through the mail from 

America the following week, a letter from my mother tellin- me .,11 
the incidents which I linvk i..=f *„i 1 '‘•""'g me all 

one of o„r 1 „ ^ ^ ^ ""'J' had heen seen hv 

Mv Z T, ’ """■ “f Nenv York. ^ 

and Jir 0*‘"hcr eleventh, in New York 

Or. fz j:,'” 

sible wav to learn nf* h i • nik, theie was no pos- 

by cable! and certainlyTo!!''‘’‘'‘""’.d 

portant details, especially atThe"!l'te of'Z flmrtwfnty-te" e‘en' 

slTthttX‘'imd ten'Mrr ZT T 

therefore the nt^^ Ti “ preceding Tuesday, which was 

at two o’clock in the af “ T'" o'"* t» «ee me 

not what 1 was doto. a ThT’ ' 

«ooi, before aTtrXwJ^lrj:?" ^ -- 

.he apartmenT A?it‘'r‘ i'““" 

had seen my mother for fl P''"‘“S‘“Phed, and Mrs. Coflin 

onl.v a few minutes before ,lsc!lnr;if ''“l'‘" ''"r" ‘'™'“ 
known of the anrangemeiit of our apartlmt."' 
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This could be explained by sugG:eslion, as ruy mother knew of it, 
but my mother, who is used to Paris ways, would never think of 
calling a Ocor placed four lligbts above the entresol anything but the 
fourth floor, wliile to a New Y(»rker, who is not used to the entresol, 
and who calls the ground floor the tirst floor, it would be the sixth 
floor, as Mrs. Cotlin says. It seems, tlierefore, from tins tact alone, 
that Ihs. Collin has really seen the apartment. Moreover, for almost 
a year, that is the only time tlint I have happened to return home at 
lliat hour of the day. Mrs. Collin's astonishment at seeing the porce¬ 
lain stove, an object unknown in America, shows her usual exactness 
ill Ihis vision at a distance. 

Duriug the long years that my family has known Mrs. Coflin we 
have often amused ourselves by asking her to ‘‘see'’ what was hap¬ 
pening to i>eo|>Ie wlio interested us or to answer ijiiestions which we 
wrote on bits of paper, closed and sealed, and which she held without 
looking at tliem. Her replies have always been clear and, when w'e 

were able to verify them, exact. 

Very sincerely, etc., 

Francis WAinuNCiTON Dawson. 

(Letter 1003.) 

This letter was accoinpauied by that of Mr. Dawson s 
mother, dated New York, October 11th, deseribing exactly, as 
dictated by Mrs. Coflin, the apartment in Paris, ‘ on tiie sixth 
floor,” Mr. Dawson’s visit to this aptirlineiil, bis annoyance 
o\’er the servant ’.s absence, Ins bat jilaced on a table, the seal eh 
for Ills papers, the coiulilion of his bureau, his silting down 
to write,—in a word, all the details of what he liad done in 
Paris. 

Tills very exact sight at a dislaiiee is absolutely spontaneous 
and ineontestablo. But what is more singular yet is that 
this vision wmnt back to the day before, and not to the day 
and moment itself, so that it expresses a sort of double 
l)li enomenon of telepathy in time and space. 

Telepathetie transmissions belw'een living people are not so 
rare as one who is ignorant of them would suppose. The 
following is worthy' of attention: 
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Commander T. W. Aylesbury, living at Sutton, in the 
countrj- of Surrej', England, wrote in December 1889 . 

At the age of thirteen, I fell overhoaiil from a ship that was an 

drovned. .Uter having sunk several times, wlien I came up to the 
ace of the water I called my mother, at wliieh the boat's crew 
«as verj- much amused; and they teased me manv times ah.mt it 
sparing no sarcasm. Several months later, on my r:..,™ to Eiwlau.l’ 

^ 'mVo** t' niother and said at once: 

While I was under the water I saw you all sitting in this room- 

Emily'''Elizaratd°EUen.’°'°''^'‘‘°° ^ 

said, “and I sent Emiry to’look luT aTthe lilTdol” 

thJlmur'm 7 ;'“®' "■ longitude, corresponded to 

lue iiour at ^\hicli the voice had been heard. 

Another letter from the commander completes the story: 

I saw their faees,-the faces of my mother and mv sisters-the 
room and the furniture, above all the ohl-fasliioned Venelia.i blinds. 
My eldest sister was seated by niy motlier’s side. 

As regards the time of the accident, it was very early in the morn¬ 
ing. remember a ship had capsized the dav beforehand had been 
ossed up 0,1 ,be shore. The odicer gave „s the order .0 go and Hnd 

evact lio'’ur’"”Tbe^'’rV"‘ * ‘'''"'"ot remember the 

ouslv W ‘orrible aud the waves broke furi- 

so near my end, and yet I have been in many a t.glit XC Bm 
for-e77 s'inllT'd 'i 7 " *‘ *">’ ‘l“‘ I oould n’t 

=01 a single detail, nor the jokes of the sailors: “Boy wbv are 

you calling your mother? Uo you think she can pull you out of 
c devils claws?” and other remarks which I eamiot rejLt. 

She wrote:-«ter. 

I recall the incident perfectly. It made such an impression upon 
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roe that I shall never forget it. We were seated and working peace¬ 
fully, one evening, when first we heard a feeble cry of Mother!’* 
We raised our eyes and said: “Did you bear some one cry 
‘Mother’?” Tlie words had hardly left our lips when the voice called 
again, “Mother!” twice in succession. The last cry was stamped 
with terror, it was like a cry of agony. We all rose and my mother 
said, “Go to the door and see what it is.” I ran into the street and 
searched for several minutes, but everything was silent and I saw 
no one j the evening was fine, without a breath of air. Mothei was 
very niucli upset by this experience.^ 


Tliese cases of transmission of thought between living people 
have iiotliing in coiiimoii with normal life and are outside the 
ai'tioii of our physical senses. From all the evidence, it is 
tlic spirit whicli acts here. 

It would be ea.sy to cite many other examples, notably 
that of a young amazon who, having leaned over too far, to 
open a barrier, fell from lior horse and gave a cry that was 
hoard by five persons seven kilometei's away." 

I have received ferocious letters from well-meaning ladies, 
evident!}^ ins]>ired by their spiritual directors, reproaching me 
for not believing in the Christian dogmas and for admitting 
the truth of the “ridiculous tales of telepathy, of sensations 
at a distance, and the announcements of death,” and I have, 
a1 tliis moment, noted one of them especially, sent by a lady 


of Sal ins, which is almo.st insulting and which reached me 
in the same jxist that brought me the following (Letters 913 
and 914 of my collection), which contradict and singularly 
comi)lcincn1 each other. 

Letter 913 declares that everything about telepathy is false, 
that it is inexcusable of me to take tliese accounts seriously. 
“It lias been impossible for me to continue reading your book 
‘LTnconnu,’ it is .so ridiculous; it is truly grotesque! ” 
Letter 914 says: 


1 Httllucituifiona t/Irpathiques. p. 'Uls. 
I Ilulhivinatiunn ivKpatJiiqucs, p. 3C3. 
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For the inquiry which you have undertaken I have made it mv duty 

to bnng a personal contribution to that most important work of 

yours, “LTnconnu et Ics problemcs psychiques,” a basis for the sci- 
ence of the future. 

In the winter of 1878 I was living at AuriDae. I bad left niv 
wife and daughter at San Servan, IlIe-et-Vi]aine. 

On December 22d, while I was in a cafe, at about half-past ei-ht T 

was seized with intolerable anguish. My suffering was so grcat^ that 

I went out and returned home, where I wrote my wife a letter which 
began as follows: 

, . .. “Sunday, December 22, 0 o’clock. 

I >n the cafe, with my usual companions, when I suddenly 
rose and left, although they begged me to remain. I bad heard an 
irresistible call You must have been thinking of me, eamestlv 
calling me, perhaps with anguish. Is it pain? Is it danoert Oh 
tell me what you wanted of me at that hour! I came home in great 
(isiress, all upset. There was •■pressing call: I needed to be alone 
to write you and confide my sorrow to vou.” 

The rest of the letter does not concern us 

On receiving this letter on the morning of the twentv-fourth. mv 

wife was astounded. She wrote at the head of my letter, ‘-The day 
of the baby^s accident.” ^ 

This is what had happened at Saint Senan: 

At eight oV'lock in the evening of the twenty-second, my daii-hter 

^cf SIX weeks, was put to bed with a hot-water bottle at her feet. 

Hg mother went to bed shortly after. A few minutes later the 

infant gave cries of distress, and they discovere.l that the hol-water 

bo tie had leaked and the child, its feet scalded, was twisting in con- 

distracted, and did not regain possession of herself 
until after the doctor came, whicli wag certainly more tlian an hour 

J JICI * 

The coineidence of these events and their perfect agreement can 
I tst.ihlished, thanks to the <latmg of my letter,—December 22d 

t a 'ri! at the cafe; I 

had taken a hand at cards; the time required to take me to the cafe 
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about 1,50 motel's from my apartment, tliat noccssaiy to settle my¬ 
self for writing, cveiything’ shows that I licard tlie call at about half¬ 
past eifrbt at the earliest. 

The eliiltl had boon put to bed at eight o’clock, and the scalding 
water could not have had an effect later than half-past eight, for 
otherwise the water, havincr cooled, would not have instantly caused 
the blister it did. !My wife no longer remembers if, in her distrac¬ 
tion, her thouiihts actually turned to me or if slie called me. She is 
convinced she did, hut her actual recollections have been destroyed. 

Such as it is, this experience, so clearly proved by my letter of 
December 22d, seems to me literally e.xact. 

1 will add tliat the nature of my mind, and tliat of my occupation, 
lead me toward tlie study of scientific realities much more than 
toward even Is of the mysterious order of the psychic world. I have 
never had any other experience of this nature. 

Gigox. 

Sous-Intendent of the First Class. 


Does not this curious tale show the greatest similarity to 
tlial of Monsieur ArbonssoiV (Ciiapter IV, page 71) and that 
of ^lonsienr (/arrison (ibid, page 75) ? All reveal the pow¬ 
ers of the snpra-normal soul. Let ns eontinne. 

Here are some more eases concerning which it is impossible 
to doulit, siinwing tclcpalhie transmission of thougtd. T am 
Inking them from a letter winch was sent me from Passavant, 
Haiite-Sndne, hy Dr. Poirson of the faculty of Paris. 


I am sendiug yon accounts of three events of a somewhat ditYercnt 
order, but whit'll may be useful to you in your studios on psychic 
plu'iuuncna. I can gun rant ce tlit'ir authenticity, as 1 have the habit 
of atlrihutirig no iiniiortance to events of this order unless I have 
oh>er\'ed I hem invself. 

A Aliont two months ago, liajiiHMiing to he in Belfort, a quarter 
of Paris, I began to think suddeiilv and with singular insislence of 
one t)f my colleagues of tlie .Jura, of wliom I dt) nut tliink once a 
year, as I have no relations with liim except in a [trofessional wa}'. 
Moreover, these relations date from thirteen years ago, and I have 
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not seen him since. A few minutes later I found myself face to 
face with him in a square, and as he had come on a bicycle down a 
street, at right angles to my own, it was impossible that I should have 

uiu^:“mr “ ^ i'. »- 

B As I am a doctor by profession, I am often disturbed at ni-lit 

great many people pass before my door: but if some one comes 

who ,s go,„g to ring, I awake of my own accord while he is still 

twenty meters from my house; I know beforehand that he is go.,.- 
to ring* 

twcut^vear"’®!"*^ t"«os in the past 

e jears. In order to be entirely e.aact, I must sav that if I am 

tel in- 7“' of f<- 

I a7 '» ®f»P Of not; I must say also, that if 

I am sleeping yery heayily, after an especially fatiguing day, the 
plienomenon does not occur. 

I e^n indul! P‘“'"“'= « hysterical young woman in whom 

nd "fler" ‘’"”"’1 T ' awa'keni.rg 

This foe no.""”"’ 7 u -'faeluess: 

JpnoRsL b. T“ e-'-‘raordi..ary to one who practises a little 

bLd r„’ ‘^^ome.h„.g else: One day this person’s l.us- 

scTzed fdh tir y awakening, was 

L7s X f’,b ■' only half. 

fffe rise '? -“•Pfi-j .0 see his 

hour of ‘ "’''O'' large hand touched the 

annened T • “i" "'''a' '-<1 

haye terilied " '« ^‘‘fify it, and in fact, I 

ija\e \erinea it several times. 

eas^ilfread!?. ‘7 '“’f oyes closed, 

L srif , a '^y if I <>“< onlg if I 

Iny obie^T names 

hands. ^ ‘ *a'‘o it in my 

interpLtnrtr'“'!/‘''‘“ ^ ‘"o 'ask of 

P g hem, they could be confirmed for you by those con- 
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CGrncd if tliGy were not, in mentality, a little behind the point of view 
held by us; they consider rac somewhat of a sorcerer, and would 
certainly not wish to be mixed u]) with these stories. 

You can make any use you please of my letter. I authorize you 
to publish my name, for I am not afraid of the laughter of the 
ignorant, and I enjoy that of imbeciles. 

I am, etc., 

Dr. PoiRSON, 

Passavant, Haute-Saoue; October 9, 1916. 

(Letter 3482.) 


The first of these three eases is not unusual, and it is one 
of those which lead us to consider the transmission of thought 
from brain to brain, like a wave of ether. The second leads 
to the same conclusion. The third shows a suggestion operat¬ 
ing de.spite a trick. The transmission of thought is evident, 
especially'’ in the ca.se of the doctor who altered the hands of 
the watch. Everybody' knows tliat we often meet, appar¬ 
ently' by' chance, a person of whom we are thinking. We 
find c.xamples of it eveiywhore. Dr. Foissac, among others, 
points out ^ some of these coincidences which have particularly' 
struck him. But they are not rare, although they' have not 
been analyv.ed until now. The.y prove psy'chic radiation, 
(’ases of telepathic sight and hearing are more frequently 


met with. 

Among tlie numerous observations which have been sent 
to me, 1 will (piote the following case in which Madame 
Bart lies, the widow of Dr. Barthes, of Ivry', actually' saw 
from a distance an accident winch fortunately' liad no serious 
conseipicnccs. Tlie event took place in 1874 in llumania. 


February' 12, 1917. 

Tlic doctor bad left on horseback to make liis rounds, and liis 
wile had gone to pass the afternoon witli some friemls. Suddenly, 
while they were talking, she saw tier husband fall from his horse into 


1 La (VifiHcr on la Dcsthtre, p. 5S0, 
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the road, and she gave a cry of fright. They laughed at her, quite 

naturally, but when the doctor returned in the evening, bis wife still 

under her impression of the vision and to the great astonishment of 

the rider, asked if he had hurt himself. He told her tliat bavins 

slowed his horse to a walk, after a rather stiff climb, he had passed 

the bndle over his arm in order to roll a cigarette, when the animal 

suddenly stumbled, fell on its knees, and flung the rider to tlio 

ground, where he had hurt Ins face, his shoulder, and bis arm Tlie 

doctor, who was acquainted with telepathy, was not surprised at this 
Vision, * at, iijjb 

(Letter 4075.) 

Our ne.xt case of mental vision is of the same order. Lom- 

roso published tlie following letter, sent him by his coIlca<rue 
m the universitj,, Professor De Sanctis: 

I was once at Rome with my family, which had remained in the 
country. As the house bad been robbed the year before inv brother 
was in the habit of sleeping there. One evening he toM me t wl 
going to the Costanzi Theater. I had come in alone and was he„in. 

„ to read when I was suddenly seized witli terror. I slrirHed 
agamst it ^d was beginning to undress, but I remained obsess^ by 
e thought that the theater was on lire and my brotlier in danger I 
put the light out; but, growing more and more disturbed I lit it 
again, contrary to my usual custom, and decided to await my brollior’s 
return before I went to sleep. I was truly frigidened iust 0^0 child 
mig It be. At half-|.ast twelve I heard the door open’ and what was 
my aslonislmient when my brother told me about the panic tint b id 

It: 7X 

tbit ease of the transmission of thou-ht is 

“t ricTSoeieV of 

it\ child of seven, Ludovico, possessed o-iff e i ■ 

, possesstfi a for solving problems 

» Wiom I exhibited at Paris in l«Rn i .1 
the wUole world. > id w'hose reputation spread over 
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similar to that of the celebrated Inaudi.^ The child's father finally 
noticed one day, first, that he liardly listened to the reading of the 
problems that were pven him, and, secondly, that his mother's 
presence was the one condition necessary for the success of the ex¬ 
periment, 

She always had to have the required solution under her eyes or 
in her mind. Eroin this he deduced that his son did not c.alculate 
hut divined, or, to be more exact, that the mother transiiiilled her 
thought tt) liiin; and he resolved to make sure of the matter. Conse¬ 
quently, he asked her to open the dictionary and ask the hoy which 
page she was looking at, and the boy answered at once; “It is page 
four fifty-six," which was coiTcct. Ten times be repeated this and 
ten times wc obtained the same result, 

IVben a sentence of any length was written on a tablet it was 
onougli for it to pass under the niotlier’s eyes for the child, 
when questioned, even by a stranger, to be able to repeat the whole 
of it. 


All these observations unite in proving to ns that com¬ 
munication exists between mind and mind. 

A ease of vision and also of exact hcarhuj from a distance, 
in a dream, has been reported to me by one of my corre¬ 
spondents. IMonsieur Mauriee Rollinet, who had it from 
i\Ionsi('ur Dontaz, the eure at Domdidier, canton of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. Here it is, somewliat abridged:^ 


It was iti the middle of Xovernher of (he vear IS.hO. At the time 

A 

1 was (“ightcen years old. 1 went to bed and to sleep, 

1 do not know liow long Morplicns had rocked me in his arms, 
when a strange vision appeared before my mind. I saw tlie sor¬ 
rowful faee of my dear cild father, speaking to me from my old 


home, wliicli 


was Iwt'iity-four kilometi*rs from the tcnvti 


near 



hourg where 1 was living: ‘‘My dear Joseph," he 
grcul sorrow tliat I am writing to tcdl vou lliat v 
Josephine, is dying in Paris." 


said 

our 


, “it is with 
poor sister, 


' I have published it 
1910. 


in the Auvafes dcs Sciences psijchiqucs of October, 
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I was awakened by this vision but said to myself at once- “\l,' 
bah! .t IS a dream!” At that I went to sleep Li„ ‘ ' ’ 

But behold, the same vision appeared asai,., exactly as at fir f 
with the same sorrowful look and the same words- “Atv ^ ’ 

s time, I said, jumping out of bed, “I no longer believe it ’s -. 
dream, and under the pamful impression of a sonowf.il , ...n " 
essed and looked at my watch: it was half-jiast twelve " ’ ' ’ 

flTien day had come I set out for tlie college As I h-.d . 

material to get from my room 1 went nn iT ' i ^ ^ “ “ ''‘® 

Infi n jy ^ iwm, 1 \\cnt up to the house, which 

it . toncierg-e. 1 had harelv entered r 

"lis LZ He s“a“ “ mcT t'!"’ ‘"'’‘''7 f 

p 1 ' ^ who liHs lusf 

from your liome has asked me to give you witimnt dni ^ ^ 

c-nt sent hy your father, for it is of tJie J1 , 

o])cned tfie packa-e at once Tt w ^ utmost importance.” I 
„ , ^ o "b once. It was accompanied hv t Iptiiiv* iv 

my father, written in great haste; I read- “Dear W i -. 
frreat sorrow that I am ivriting to ^7 von ,1 i ' ’ “ 

the sad news tL Lle^rr;, v i T"' k«“'v 

evening. I d d not t^lf T > 77 this 

-nt. ^t is now e,:v:7i,::f' - 

will leave for the Grand Council. I 7ll tl ' 7" 

which your dear mother prepared for this occasion, "xiv^t*'''-'^*^'**'," 

inTa^r to-morrow evening. It is impossible for mT'nt 

my age, to fulfil this sorrowful duty. You avJH 

us.' ^ JLOU, alas, will represent 

p.s;:,r.*r,s rs""-» 

had taken place yesterday. ^ 

Jos. Dol'Taz, Curk, 
Domdidier, April 18, 1918, 

It is utterly impossible here to plead a chauee. eoinoidenec 
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between this dream and the event, and we are forced to admit 
that the father’s thought was carried to the son, wdth the very 
text of the letter wdiich he was sending to him.* 


We see that everything unites to prove the value of the 
thesis upheld here: T/tc dcitofi of the soul is nKlcpcndcjit of 

the body. 

The following instance of telepathetic sensation has been 
described by Dr. Foissac (“Chance on la Destinee,” page 
591)) as having been e.xperienced by himself. At the time the 
importance of these events was never suspected: 


When I was a medical stiuleut and interne at Dupuytrou, I 
dreamed that I saw my father attacked with an illness which was 
hriiuMn'’* iiim to tlie grave. 1 awoke in great tUstress, which 1 tried 
to overcome, telling myself that I had left my father the Sunday 
before in perfect health; it was now Wednesday. I told myself that 
it was really a weakness to grow anxious over a dream, and I re¬ 
solved to pay no attention to it. Ihit tlie image of my dying father 
was continually hefore my mind and, although I was ashamed of 
my weakness, in order to escape from this obsession I leit for Saint- 
Germain, where 1 found my fatlier ill of intlammation of tlie lungs, 
which carried him off in five days. 


Telejiathy appears under all forms. It is not rare for the 
daily papers to receive echoes of observations of this sort. 
“The Daily Telegraph” of August 2:J, 190G, published, among 
otliers, the tale of one of its correspondents. Ills little daugh¬ 
ter, aged three, was saying her prayers and refused, that 
e\ening, to follow her usual custom and pray for a happy 
etuling to the voyage of her grandmother, who had left Russia 
for England. “No,” she repeated, “I sliall not pray this 
evening that (Jrandmolher will arrive safely, because she has 
arrir(d .’'—“What did you say?”—“Ye.s, I saw the boat in 
tlie harbor ami she is very well.” The correspondent added 

1 t’oil!pare with a similar communication bctwcfu my father and 
mother (L'lncumiu, p. ulU). 
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that she had made a note of the date, and that when she 
received word from her mother, she learned that that lady 
had really arrived, as this child had seen in her dream 
the day before she had refused to make her usual prayer. 
She observes that this power of seeing things at a distance, 
in dreams, is in her family, and that she herself saw one 
night the explosion on board of the Great Eastern. Her 
husband made considerable fun of the dream when she told 
him, but he was obliged to acknowledge the truth of it the 
next morning when the papers arrived. 

A telepatiietie vision, in a dream, from Strasburg to Paris 
has been described to me by an old friend, Madame 
Dobelmann, in the following words: 


I do not know, dear Master, whether or not I have mentioned to 
3 'ou an instance of telepathy which I experienced in January, 1001. 
We were already living in Paris when, at the end of Janiian', we 
were called to Strasburg, my husband and I, for tlie funeral (d‘ niy 
poor invalid mother. Our son was not able to go also, because of 
the laws of exception of that place. I was much alfected, as can 
be imagined, by the swarm of memories and by the weather (the 
air was full of whirling snow), so that I had very agitated dreams 
at night. One night, especially, I was oveitoine with sharp dis¬ 
tress and dreamed that I saw my youngest son caught between two 
rows of planks which had fallen on him, unable to free iiimself and 
calling me, “Mama!” 1 spoke of it to my .sister, while I wtus still 
very much oppressed by this niglitmare. But neither she nor I 
dreamed of attaching any importance to it. A few days later, on 
our return to Paris, the seiwant who received us said : “Monsieur 
Julien is iimch better, he is at his work.’'—“What, has he been ill?” 

“ by, yes, he had to stay in the house several days, for he hurt 

his leg. Didn’t he write you?” 


On my son’s return we questioned him, and lie told me that he 
had had an accident, for a pile of boards had fallen on him; but it 
had been nothing serious, and it would have been useless to frighten 
U.S. But I knew it,” I said. “I dreamed about it all one night; 
and the curious thing is that the place did not at all resemble your 
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wood-yard. You wore in llio midst of planks, unable to get up, in 
a great unfamiliar yard, and the sun was shining brightly.”— 
“That’s correct,” replied m 3 ' son; “the sun was shining on that day 
and it did not happen in my place but in a neighbor’s yard, which 
is just as 3 'ou have dcserilied it witliout having ever seen it. But 
I have no recollection of having called 3 'ou.” 

Had m 3 ' son called me at night in his sleep? It is not impossible, 
for he was accustomed to dream out loud. 

I must add that this is the one and only time that such a thing 
has happened to me, 

Valerie DonELiiAxx, 

(Letter 2320.) 12 rue Linnc, Paris. 

AV e see what variet 3 ' exists among all these sincere, simple, 
and autlionlie tales. Tho 3 ' reinforce one another and prove 
to us that our bod 3 ' does not contain all the reality that 
e.xists. 

Here is another example of the vi.sion at a distance, in a 
dream, of a veiy precise incident. 

One of my relatives, Aladame Izouard—of Marseilles, 
wliei'e her faniil 3 ' lias lieen well known for more than half a 
century—told mo of a veiy curious dream which I begged her 
to describe in a few lines. iSlie has done so in the following 
letter. 


Dcccmhcr I'l, 1001. 

Dear Master: 

I \v;is living at Marseilles when this event took plaee at Sorgues, 
a small town in the department of Vaueliise, 1 saw in a dream 
one of tny friends in the hands of a man who was cutting olf her 
lu-alitifill hair, and I awoke very much astonished. 

A few iiiontlis later I learned that the lady whom I had seen 
undergo this disagreeabh' operation had been llirough a severe 
illmss, and they liail had not merely to cut her hair, but to shave the 
(•111ire lic.’id. My dream had occurred at the same moment, which 
is why 1 liave ke])t an uuforgetablc inemoiy of it. 

y. Izouard. 

t Letter 1201.) 
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Distance does not exist for the spirit. We have brougiit up 

the question in order to learn whether the souls of the seers 

are transported to the places seen, or whether the person 

seen acts at a distance upon the seer, or whether there is not a 

simultaneous sensation on both sides. But what is space to 
thought ? 

The sight of an accident, an illness, a deatli at a distance 
IS not so rare a thing as might be imagined. We shall have 
occasion farther on to examine a large number of exact and 
precise eases of the vision of death. Let us describe, in con¬ 
nection with telepathy, the following striking obsen'atioii 

1 have taken it from a book by Mrs. Crowe, “The Obscure 
bides of Nature. “ 


A certain Mrs. H-, living in Limerick, had a few years a-o 

a servant named Nelly Hanlon, whom she esteemed very mucli. 

JNelly was a most responsible person, who rarely asked for a holiday, 

and Mrs H was all the more disposed to grant her request when 

^le i^ked for a day off in order to attend a fair a few miles away. 

I5ut Mr. H-learning on his return of Nelly's plans, said they 

without her, as he bad invited guests to dinner on that 

day, and Nelly was the only one to whom he could trust the keys of 

le cellar. He added tliat business matters would jirohahly not 

pei-mit him to return in time to go after t!ie wine himself. Mrs. 

, who did not wish to disappoint Nelly, to whom she had 

given her consent, said that she herself would take charge of the 

wine for that day, and Nelly set off in the morning, overjoyed, 

promising to return in the evening if it was possible and at latest 
Oil the lollowiiig^ morniug, 

file day passed without incident; no one tliougiit of Nelly, 
len It was time to go after the wine, Mrs. II- took the key 

■ cellar staircase, followed by a servant who 

' e t e basket for the bottles. Slie had hardly begun to descend 
the steps when she gave a great cry and fell in a faint. They oar- 

accompanied her told the 
other ^rnfied servants that they had seen Nelly Hanlon at the 

00 of the staircase, dripping with water. When Mr. H- 
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aiTivca they told him the same talc: he scolded the senant for her 

foolishness, and Mrs. II-, who had been well cared for, reg.amed 

her senses. As she opened her eyes, she sighed deeply and ex¬ 
claimed. “Oh, Nelly Hanlon!” and as soon as she had recoveied 
enou'di to .speak, she eonfinned what the seiwant had said: she had 
seen Nellv Hanlon at the foot of the stairway, dripping as if she 

had just come out of the water. Mr. H - did everjdhmg m the 

world to convince her that it was an illusion, but m vain. .Nellj, 

he said “will soon return and will laugh at you.” 

Ni-dit came, tlien the morning, hut no Kelly. Two or tlu'ce days 
passed. They made iufiuivies and found that she had been seen at 
(he fair, and that slie had left, toward evening, to return home. 
From this moment all trace of her disappeared. Finally her body 
was found in the river, but they never knew how the tragedy had 

occurred. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the servant, as she was 
drowning,—without doubt accidentally,—went back in her 
mind to lier master, to whom she wa.s very much aUached. 
Tliis telepathetie view is especially remarkable for its pre¬ 
cision and clearness. 

Tliese mental visions at a distance sometimes take on a 
symbolic form which is not at tirst understood. I have re¬ 
ceived the following letter about a dream that occurred at 
Ferry, 240 kilometers from Paris; 

During the niglil of Ang.isl Lx.)th-r.(ltli I wus piirtienkirly movea 

by a dream. We had a young friend who had lieen tnarnod for 
five years to a government onieiah 'the yonng eouple were living 
at Kellilly, and their seeoml child, then about fifteen months old, 
was in a Very dislurhing state of health heeause of intestinal trouble, 

s(» that hardlv a ray of hope remained to the parents. 

My imagination was tlierefore rather euneerned with this little 
ereatnre, who, as a matter of faet, and thanks to great care did 
survive and is now a delightlul little Ik)\. 

This being disposed of, liere i.s my dream: 

1 was in tlie room of my young friend; she was standing, clad m 
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a dressing-grown, her hair almost down her back, Iier eves flowing 
with tears, lier whole pei*sonality showing the most profound dis¬ 
tress. Meanwhile she held mechanically, and as if from habit, a 
child Avhose head and thin little body drooped languidly over her 
shoulder. This child, the image of suffering, was alive and utter¬ 
ing feeble, plaintive moans. Soon my attention was attracted by 
two men, liearing a bulky object, which they placed in the middle 
of the room. At first this object appeared to me to be a child's 
coffin and I was disturbed to think that after alt tlie sick child was 
still living and m his mothers arms. After a period that I could 
not determine, it seemed to me that the funereal colliu gi-ew slowly 
larger, until it became capable of holding a large body. In fact, 

the two men soon placed in it a long corpse, wrapped in a white 
sheet. 

The young wife redoubled her tears and wracking sohs, and with 
her free hand pushed back those with her who tried vainly to lead 
her away from this melancholy sight. She refused fiercely to go: 
children, family, nothing existed any more for her but tlic beloved 
dead person, whom they were about to cany away and whom, she 
said, nothing in the world could replace. 

Like many dreams, mine ended in confusion, and on my awaken¬ 
ing there remained with me only a painful impression, with the verv 
clear recollection, however, of the details of the ,;rin<.ip.al sc'Z 
and I told my servant, while I helped her arrange the room, that 
something had certainly happened to our friends, whom she knew 
well. I thought that the tliird child, wliom they were expecting, 
■would arrive in the world before its time. 

The morning of the next day, September 1, my husband entered 
my room holding in his hand a mourning letter and, very mueh 
agitated, still hoping (hat it was all a mistake, he stammered rather 
than read an invitation to the funeral services of our friend, aged 
tbirty-six years, who had died August 30, 1892. 

Ihe unfortunate man liad succumbed to an attack of cholera, a 
Mctim in his full youth and happiness to the terrible scourge which, 

unng the summer of 1892, as you can remember, touched a few of 
the townships to the west of Paris. 

Dunng the few short hours in which they des]>aired of saving 
the sick man, his young wife (and 1 knew that such had been her 
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longing) had thouglit of the doctor-fnend my husband was to 
them, one whu, she believed, could have found means to save him. 

Who will explain this mysterious sympathy? The truth is that, 
with my mind, I had actually seen our friend put into his conin, and 
that everything had happened as 1 have described it. The very eve¬ 
ning of August iiOth, as be bad died between four and five o’clock in 
the afternoon, the body liad been placed m the colfin, as a sanitary 

measure, and that at a rather late hour in the evening. 

A. Feron, 

Dun-sur'Auron, Cher,: June G, 1899. 

(Letter G71.) 

How is it possible for us not to be convinced by all these 
experiments, at oiiee diverse, pofiitive, and harmonious? 

Apropos of vision at a distance, I have received from a cor¬ 
respondent (Monsieur Egisto del Panto, of Sesto Fiorentiuo, 
Italy) no less curious a note than the following: 


On taking, one day, tlic train from Toulouse to Faris, I observed 
in my compartment a middle-aged gentleman ot very distinguished 
appearaiHM', with wliom I .soon fell into conversation. We dis¬ 
cussed philoso])hy, socialism, religion, and lie let me understand 
that he was very religious and that he had become so tlirough a 
frightful inistortiine which had liefallen him .some time betore. 

lie told me that it was the first time he had talked to a stranger 
of this teri'ible unliappincss which had come to him. All his tainily, 
if I renieriibi’i’ nglitlv, had been swe|)l away by a flood at I oulousc. 
Well, fills geiitlenian, wlio seemed to me a professtir, told me that 
S('\'eral «lays after this catastrophe, he had seen in a dream the 
spot where tlu' body (.if one of his drowned ehildreu lay under tho 
water, ami that when he wemt the next day to look tor it, it was 
found III crncllif that spot. li is inijm.ssible to admit that this hon- 
(‘st middle-aged man of superior iiitelligi'iiee and education, with 
leans in his evtw, should have told me a false story. 

(Letter I Old.) 


Here is a very remarkable exaniiile of vision at a distance, 
in a dream, of a most uuusiuii aeuideat. 1 take it from the 


tblepatht and psrcmc transmissions .« 

Work Phantasms of the Ijivinf^ ’’ Va 1 iiw> t 
from its French translation, ‘‘LeJ hTuI’ 
thiques,” page 107. Canon Warburtou of telepa- 

under date of July 16, 1883 * 

wLS:L'f irr han^L:: 

I found a message from him nn ui ° ^^‘iclied his home 

being absent and told me that be ha 1 ^ excused himself for 

Of the West End and a^^il 

A^t^tjri a„ ■a“in“::‘;a:^!:„r 

be has fallen !” I Zl 1 L! ! 

room on to a brilliaiitlv )i ii a i " came out of a drawing- 
step of the stainJarl^d SrLlTfi!!’ r"',"’" 
elbows and bauds. I had never seen tb’ I "“>> bis 

wliere it was. Thinking very little of ^ tltJ not know 

ngnin. A half-hour lafer I was wah ““ident, I went to sleep 

of my brother, who e.xclaimed • “Ih Tl ***' ^ tibrupt enlraiieo 

tny neek. As I was leaWn. ,1.» i ’i ^ "''“'''y >n-oke 

fell fuU length down the stairway.” “““ ^ 

be^J:rhla -- ‘inte, that 

palirme^agT/rtm Jit J;,Ter oTtl"‘" 

he may have thouf'-ht of i ■ uanator (although 

ratlmr a ease oJ ™ 

inent, especially a.s the Reverend 

<'-«t be saw a landing brilliantly IH ed ind a irk t 

fact. «f^eshments, wb.eh corresponded to the actual 

fan down tilaiJete^ ilT-tn^ ’’"""'"'’'“'S <'"« (also a 
iiJ) and another of the .same sort (Volume V Vl ’ T"" 

specially study thui curious fact of mental visi„ , 
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in the following chapter. It will prove with even more 
positive evidence than the preceding chapters the existence 

of transcendent powers of the soul. 

These siglits at a distance, these telepathic impressions, can 
be observed equally well outside of dreams, or at least in 
half-waking conditions. Let us read, for example, the follow¬ 
ing observation of the barrister Richard Searle, sent to the 
Society for Psychical Research on NoVeinber 2, 1883: 


One afteiTioon 1 was sitting in my ofiiee in the Tem])le writing 
out a meinoraiidum. My otliee is placed between one of the win¬ 
dows and the chimney; tlie window has a view of the Temple. Sud¬ 
denly I noticed that I was looking through the lower pane, which 
was about at the level of my eyes, and T saw the head and face of 
my wife. She had fallen backward, her eyes closed, her face livid, 
as if she were dead. I shook myself, tried to get control of myself; 
then I got up and looked out through the window: I saw only the 


houses opposite. I came to the conclusion that I had grown drowsy 
and then fallen aslcc}>. After having taken a tew turns about the 
room to rouse myself thoroughly I went on with my work and 
tlumght no more of the incident. 

I returned home at my usual hovir. Tliat evening, while I was 
dining with inv wife, she told me that she had lunched with a friend 
Jiving in Gloucester Gaixltnis, and that she had taken a little girl with 
Iier (one of onr nieces, who was staying with us), hut that during 
lunch or immediately aftt'rward the child had fallen and cut her 
t'aci* so that tin' Idoml had spurted (Hit. ^ly wife added that she 
Inu'self had fainted. What I had seen tlirougli the window come 
hack to my mind, ami I asked her at what hour it had liap]>enod. 
Slie answered, at a few minutes after two. It was at the very 
moment of inv vision. I must adtl that it is the only time my 
wife has fainted. At the time I told the event to many of my 


friends. 


Riciiaku Searle. 


In confirmation of this incident Mr. Paul Pierard, of 27 
Gloncostcr Gardens, London, writes: 
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n.wi. r ’ V^"“* Heme Hill, I,ad come with her little 

Z 7 S**"'® and nmnin-. a 

TrSac'1^7" 

Tir c ° V^' * accident was serious so inmel 

told 7V1“‘ Mr. Searie. who 

told us that the aftornoon before whilo ho wnc i i * ^ 

b^iness in his „mce. 6 Pump Court. tUe ^em ?'i::^::,\r: 

^ clearly as in a mirror, llus vision had come at the iiiomct nf 
the accident. The fact is undeniahle. ‘ “ 

It certainly seems that there was here an in.stantaneons 

rn^hriThe^s:^" 

miles or „„„„ ’ a hundred, or two hundred 

7s subject! '^Htdied 

Here is an example related in February, 1901 in the nro 
oeedings of the English Society for P.syeliieal Res 1 7.d 

time silc!."'l7‘"“‘°" -7v 

of 230 kiTomet " ‘mu ‘’t " distance 

ot 230 kilometers. The writer. Mr. David Fraser Harris of 

,1 «.s" CTt; 

0 Matloeh Bath, resolved to spcn.l my Sunday .ji.ietiv and to re!!! 
home by a morning train on Monday. 

ataH7'‘l’^ 'lestination, a little family hotel near the 

bldtion, I asked at once for tea and wpnt inir #11 

wnrm rnvc^if * 4 . ’ ‘ <J»'»''’in"-room to 

of snow and tTe tl!”'* “ '’nnuary, with quantities 

grees lic’low “ '^P-table number of de- 

1 bage. La zone fronlUre; Chevreuil, On ne mzurt paz. p. 45. 
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I found tliat, at tlie time, T was the only guest in the hotel, and 

while I waited for ray tea I settled myself comfortably in a big 

arm-chair before a cheerful fire. It was not yet dark enough to 

light the gas, nor light enough to read. I turned my back on the 

window and thought of nothing in particular. I was in a state of 

}iassive tran(iuillity, when all at once I lost the sense of where I 

was. Instead of the wall and the pictures that were hung on it, 

I saw before me the front of mv bouse in London; mv wife was 

* * 

standing on the door-step and speaking to a workman who held a 


big broom in liis liands. 

My wife seemed imieh distressed, and I felt an instant certainty 
that the man was in a wretched condition of poverty. I did not 
hear their conversation, hut something told me that the unfortunate 
man was asking my wife to help him. At this moment the servant 
lu'oiight tile tea and tlic vision vanished. The impression made on 
me liy fliis vision was so profound, I was so convinced that I had 
seen snmethiiig real, tliat after I had finished my tea I wrote my 
■wife to tel! lu'r what had just Inqipcncd to me and to heg her to 
find out nbcmt tliis man and to help him as much as pos.sible. 

Now, this is what liad taken jtlacc in London. A young boy had 
<'om(' and knoeked at the doin' of our house. He had sjiokcn to the 
servant and luid offered for a penny to sweep tlie snow that covered 
tlu‘ sidewalk and the house (hior-step. Whih* the hoy was talking, a 
jKtnr devil in tatlers came up, who said: ‘T heg you to give mo the 
jirefeienee. 'fliis child will probably siieiid for candy the penny 
you give him, while I need it to buy bread. I have a wife and 
four children, all ill; there is nothing to eat, no fire,” etc. Tlie 
servant begged the man to wait while she went to tell my wife, who 
came to sjieak to the unfortunate fellow, lie repeated that he had 
been ill, that all his family Avas in the most wretelu'd jioverty, hut 
that before a|)i)ealiiig to puhlie charity lie wislied to try to find 
some sort of wiu'k. It was this scene wliieli I Iiad lieheld at the 
very moment when it eame to pass. It had been traiismiUed to me, 
])rohab]y thiongli tlie impression wliich the misery of this poor man 
had imule on my wife’s mind. 

Here is tlie t'nd of the story. My wife promised tlie man that 
sIk‘ would go to his home in the evening ami see what she could do. 
Slie found he Iiad told the truth. I\Iv wife gave what she could in 
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and has distributed ruilk in our quarts fC at 

David Kraseh Harris. 

of H Q<?tual observation an absolute proof 

ma^nT’ > ' >n with the 

t the spirit which alone acted liere? ^Vnc; u + t • 
transmission at a distance ^ For the /, 

scene but even perceived the nature of the conversation 
between his wife and the beggar. eon'ersation 

communications between living people often 

S'. . “ ■■ " •'“<>.'■ »*« O 

rSSnl?. I*" "'**"! <■•11 «T- 

order whiei**-^'^"^^’- intention, a plan, a sort of far-away 

experienced bi Dr. N^^V^nt ^on^^ of CoMu.’’' 

A^v.^'^i'enleJ oVire*^’ "’i''’ ‘r' «-ek 

rison of the I,le of /mte af 7 °* "'"7 ••"•«<'hed to the g.or- 

‘0 occupy uiy uetv ,tril t s h "" ‘fT'""'' ' 

heard a„ i„„er voice sa.V uuceTsiS , e iTT.s ' 

allhoueh T 7e was repeated so often that I w.o,s stunned- 

cause I 7. I "OS alar,no,1 bv it be^ 

to make me7hink oT ''"'‘‘'cmation. There was ■nothing 

whofflMWui „ t I ^ onsieur Aolterra, wlio lived in Zante and 

before. I tried To'sl ^ ^‘'Cn him once ten years 

manner kin!. 7“ “^clf heard in the same 

occupied S' J,; *0 "'0 hotel and 

cease to tokenf me A ''''"* <b'i not 

, „ ,, ^ a servant entered and told me 

iJaUucxnations m(pathi(>ue 8 , p. 30U 
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tliat a poll tit* Ill an was at the door and wished to speak with nie at 
once. “Who is it?” I asked.—“Monsieur Volterra” was the an¬ 
swer. He entered all in tcai*s, full of despair, and begrged me to 
follow him, to ace his son, who was very ill. 

I found the young man in a delirium of madness, naked, in an 
empty chaniher, Imving been given up by all the doctors of Zante 
five years before. His aspect was hideous and rendered more 
friehtful bv continual paroxvsins, accompanied with wliistliiigs, 
bowlings, hayings, and otlier animal cries. Sometimes he twisted 
tiimself on his stomach like a serpent; at other times he fell on his 
knees in a state of ecstasy; at times he talked and quarreled with 
imaginary beings. The violent periods were sometimes followed 
by prolonged and eoin]>lete syTicopes. W hen I opened the door of 
his room he flung liiinself ujion me with fury, but I remained mo¬ 
tionless and seized him by the arm while I looked at him fixedly. 
At the end of several seconds his glam'O lost its fierceness, he began 
to tremble and fell to tlie tloor, his eyes shut. I made some mag¬ 
netic passes over liini, and in less than halt an lionr he was in a 
hyjuiotic sleep. '^J'he treatment lasted two and a half months, dur¬ 
ing which I observed in liim more than one interesting phenomenon. 
Since his cure, the imtient has never had a relapse. 

A letter from Monsieur \ olterra 1o (kmiit (lonemys, dated 
Zante, -June 0, ISSo, contains a eomi>Iete allfirination of what 
has just l)een told concerning the Volterra family. The letter 
concludes as follows; 


Before vonr arrival in Zante, T had no relations with you, al- 

K 

though I Iiad passed many ycai'S at t'orfii as de|)uty of (he legisla¬ 
tive asseinhlv. W(* had never spoketi, and you liad never said a 
word to mv .■'On. \\ v liad iit'vt'r thouelit of vou or asked your hcl]) 

until I eame to see vmi when vou arrivcfi at Zaiite as an army 


(h)c1or, and itCLreed n«)U to save iii\' .''Oii. 

We ow(‘ his life first to you, then to hj'pnotism. 1 think it my 
cluty to assure yovi of iny sineere gratitude, and to sign myself 

Your very aiVcetionate and grateful 

Dn.MLTtMO X’OLTEIUSA, COU-VT CitlSSOPLEV'RU 
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Additional signatures : 

Laura Volterra [wife of Monsieur Volterra], 

Dionisio D. Volterra, Count Crissoplevri. 

Axastasio Volterra [the recovered invalid], 

C. Vassapoulis, Witness. 

Loren20 JIercati, Witness, 

Demetrio, Count Guerino, Witness, 


Another case of hearing at a distance: 

Dr, Balme of Nancy was earing for the Countess of D 

^ ^ -rt? _ _ _ * A 


who was suffering from dyspepsia. She came to him for 
consultation and he never went to her house, which was situ¬ 
ated outside of the tomi. Three days after one of her visits 
on , ay 19, 1899, when he crossed his antechamber after re¬ 
turning home, he heard these words: “How ill I feel and 
no one to help me!” Then he heard the sound of a falling 

30 y. The voice was that of Madame de L-. AVhen 

he tried to verify his impression, he found that no one in 
the whole house had seen or heard this lady. He retired to 
his workroom, collected his thoughts and, having placed liim- 
self in a light state of hypnosis, he transported himself to 

the lady s presence. He saw all her actions and gestures and 
noted them minutely. 

Madame de L-^ came to see him and told him her im¬ 

pressions, which agreed on all points with those of the doctor, 
fter you had retired to your chamber,” he asked her 

w at was It you seemed to be searching for about you?”— 

t seemed to me that some one was looking at me,” she an- 
swered. 

This case, which is worthy of having been watched by an 

experienced observer, led Jlonsicur Primot to the following 
renections: ® 

It certainly seems to have been a telepathic call which 
came from the invalid,-an appeal which was explained by 
er distress, and which was translated by the recipient into 
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the form of an auditory impression exercised upon liis sub- 
consciousness. Dr. Babne replied to this by placing himself, 
through an eiVort of atitosuggestion, in a state of hypnosis 
sufiicient to mahe possible the e.Kteriorization of his psychic 
center of percei>1ion, and by that very means his telccsthetic 
excursion to his patient's liome. Tills interpretation is con¬ 
firmed by her declaration tliat she had felt his presence. It 
seemed to me/' slie said, “that some one was looking at me/’ 
In other words, there was on one side transmission of thought 
or sensation—that is to say, telepathic action, from the invalid 
to the doctor—and on the other side, in resiionse to the trans¬ 
mitted tliought, exteriorization by the doctor, in a state of 
semi-somnambulism, and the transference to tlie neighborhood 
of the patient of his psychic center of perception,—that is to 

sav. tehesthetic action. 

Is this word “transfer” exact and does it represent the ac- 
tnal conditions of the phenomenon? Perhaps the psychic or¬ 
ganism has no need to be transferred from one point to another 
hi order to see and feel eiVectively despite distance. But 
events took place as if he had really transferred himself and 
tliat is all that we can atlirm with certainty. At bottom it 
makes little ditVerenee, for in whatever manner one interprets 
them they are none the loss a .striking and living proof of 
the extraordinary faenltios and powers that belong to the 
jisychic organism.^ 

Such lu'uring al a distance as wo are now' about to consider 
is inadmissible if one is not willing to recognize that the mind, 
tile soul, our psychic entity (whatever may be the word w^e 
use) acts outside the body and the limits of the senses. 

The author of tin* account, iMr. Uod F 
tflepathuiues,” page ‘JTi), writes: 

.ImuKiry, lSS:k A strange event took place in the autumn of 
the vear lvS7tl. One of my brothers was away from home, when one 


1 Priimtt, l * s ; j (' ho}ofjic (Fitnc roarrr.v/oa, p. t4S. 
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afternoon, at about half-past five, I was astonished to hear myself 
called distinctly by uiy name. I recognized the voice of iny brother 
so clearly that I ran all over the house to find him; but as I did not 
find him, and knowing that he was forty miles from there, I ended 
by believing it an illusion, and thought no more of it. Wlien inv 
brother arrived, six days later, he told me that he had just escaped 
a very serious accident. As he was getting off the train his foot 
had slipped and he had fallen his entire length on the platfonn. 
“What is very curious,” he said, “is that when 1 felt myself falliu" 
I called you.” This tact did not strike me at the moment, but when 
I asked him at what hour it had happened he named an hour which 
exactly corresponded with that in which I had heard him. 

When he was questioned, Mr. John E. E. Fryer, the victim 
of the accident, wrote as follows: 

Newbridge Road, November 16, 188.5. I was making a trip in 
18^9 and had to stop at Gloucester. As I got off tlie train I fell, 
and an employee of the railroad helped me to rise. He aslced me 
if I had hurt myself and if any one was traveling with me. I an¬ 
swered, no, to both r;uostions and asked him why he was so inueli in¬ 
terested. He answered: “Because you called out tlie name ‘Rod.’ ” 

Y hen I reached liome I related the incident, and my brother asked 
me the hour and the day. He then told me that he bad iicard me 
call liira at that moment. He was so sure that it was my voice that 
lie had searched carefully over the Louse. 

The coincidence is so striking that its corollary follows with 
certainty. This voice crossed space as if through a telephone. 

These are all ju.st .so many incontestable plienomena of 
telepathy, of psychic transmission, which show transcendent 
powers of the soul quite different from those of which we have 
learned through physiological psychology-sight and hearint^ 
at a distance b 3 ' means of psychic waves. 

I do not wisli to repeat here wliat I have already said about 
tlie transmission of thoughts. The fact of mind-reading has 
been proved many times by serious experiments. Here is 
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one more case reported by Dr, G. de Messlmj^ and observed 
by him in a patient in a state of somnambulism: 


]\Iy subject's lucidity went so far as even to rend the thouplits 
of those present. . . . Having: placed twelve mem hers of the society 
before the siibjcct . . , we asked each one of them to think freely 
of a chosen llower, witliout telluii^ its name to any one. . . . Then 
turning toward (he subject, we asked liiin to name out loud the 
flower each of these persons had tlmiij^lit about, and be named 
them all, witliout the least hesitation and without making a single 
mistake, as if he were reading from a book of liuman thought. 


That is one experience from among a hundred of the same 
sort.* 

The transmission of thought is as certain as the transmission 
of heat, light, electricity, and solar magnetism. 

The telepathic vision is produced without the help of the 
eves. Distance and material obstacles do not obstruct it. 

It is as iiidifrcrent to time as it is to space. One sees a 
present, past, or future event. This psychological fact makes 
use of the power of the spirit, independent of its organism. 

If, in opposition to the deduction aflirmed here that these 
presentiments, tlicse telepathic sensations prove the existence 
of the soul independently of the body, one put forward the 
hypothe.sis that these normal faeulties may belong to the 
hrain and not to a mental principle, and that they no more 
]>rove the individuality of the soul than does the dog’s sense of 
smell or the instinet of the earrier-pigeon, we should answer 
that an attentive analysis of the facts brings every free mind 
to a euiitrarv eonelusion, for it coneerns the exercise of the 
tJi(iu<jhi ami not of the physical organism. We are here 
entirely in an invisible psychic world. Whether one at- 
tributes tlnse perceptions to the “unconscious,” to the “sub- 
('oiiscions,” or to the “subliminal,” etc., the name matters 

> ><■'*', iitiuuig otlu'r>. Dr. Dupoiiy, SV'irficc.'? oct'vUcs et physiologie 
I iyitr (Pari^. 180S), p. 12.i. 
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little. What we feel here is a spiritual entity in action; it 
IS the soul. 

It is not the retina nor the optic nerve, nor their connections 
with the brain that are employed. All the imaginable fuiic- 
lons of any brain substance whatever cannot read the mind 
of another, nor perceive an event which is taking place at the 
antipodes, nor a scene which has not yet come to pass. 

re these transmissions carried out through ether? If 
t ley can be compared to light, as plienomena of the vibratory 
order they nevertheless differ from it because light dimini.sbes 
according to the square of the di.stanee, while thought appears 
to be transmitted integrally, with the same intensity. Docs 
an appropriate milieu seiwe for the transmission'’ 

the ol Tv'T been proved, but has 

reall ^ uT A themselves been 

sel "s? t ° T ^“i'^sions manifest them- 

Ills not It spelling action of the .sun in its favor? 

lias not the aurora borealis a solar emission as its origin? 

0 not the ions and electrons traverse space? 

We are going to examine, in the following chapter irre- 

j S"l t*t* 1" ^ of telepathic transinis- 

clepathy. he correspondence of thought, is entirely foreign 
o his vision at a distance. Here, also, among a' hundr^ed 

d '‘AS's,''"" “ • 

^ ^ Les Moutiers; October, 1011 

For two yenrs I have intended to write you at,out the following 

event, wlueh reaemhles in many points tl.ose wliieii vou relate in 
your works. I shall be obliged to you if you do not publish my 

In Januao-, IW, I was a notaiy .at Saint-Martin-des-Novers 

Vendee, and I had just been negotiating for the practice at Mouticis- 
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les-l^Iauxfaits, where my parents were living, of which I have since 
become the incuml)eiit. 

On Januaty 0, lOOfl, I had come to Moutiers to spend a few hours 
with my parents, whom I left in good health. A few da^s after¬ 
ward my mother sent me word of herself and iny father. Hiey were 
both well. Oil the night of January 30th-31st, 1 dreamed that I 
arrived at my parents' home. In the drawing-room I saw a erowd of 
])e<*ple leaning ove'i* an improvised bed and I saw iny father stretched 
out on a mattress which had been placed on boards, 

I began to wee|), which awoke my wife, who was sleeping by my 
side. She, in turn, woke me and aske<i what was the matter with 
me. I answered: ‘‘It is notliing, I have just had a senseless dream; 
I dreamed that Paiia was dead.” 

We fell asleep again without anxiety, after having noticed that it 
was half-past five in the moming. 

The next day I learned that my father had been taken ill at 
eleven o’clock the evening before and had died at half-past five, 
at the precise moment when I had had this nightmare: they had 
laid him out on a bed like that which I iiad seen in my dream, and 
in the drawing-room, as tlie ajiparition had shown me. 


What role did telepathy play in tliis vision at a distance? 
Our mass of doeuineiitary evidence is rcall.y too rich. The 
tree of the new science has a (plantity of branches, each one of 
which demands a special study. 

Here is atiofher case of vision at a distance, remarkably pre¬ 
cise for a cliild of seven, wdiieh was sent to Professor Richet 
hy Dr. Jean, a major in the medical service during the late 
war.* lie wrote: 


About ten years .ago I had under treatment, in my village, at 
(’ogolis, Var, a young patient about seven years old. One morning 
I was urgently summoned to see the little invalid. The frightened 
iiiodier lohl me that the child had liad a sudden paroxysm of de¬ 
lirium. lie had awakeneil, as usual, and all seemed to lie going welb 
when at about ten o’clock he rose up in his bed, terrified hy a sudden 


1 A iinalrii iffs l^cioivvs jisycli iqHCS, 1011*, p. -U. 
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hallucination. He saw water everywhere and be^an to cry for help, 
for his father was drowning:, he said. His father was away from 
home. He had gone to Nice, where his brother lived, and was to 
spend several days there. When I arrived the child was calm, but 
iDsist6d tlmt IiG held scon his father drown, 

A telegram from the brother soon urgently called the widow (for 
such she really was) to Nice, where she learned tlmt her husliand 
had been drowned at about ten in the morning, in trying to save Lis 
brother, who had been seized with a cramp while swimming in the 
ocean. His last words had been, ‘'onr poor children.’' 

One more occurrence. A teacher in the department of the 
Var, who asked me not to print his name, wrote me: 

One morning, on awaking, one of my relatives said to his wife 
who was lying beside him: “I must get up at once, I have just seen 
that some thieves have entered our helds. They are eatin- and 
drinking. I'm going after them,” 

“But you arc mad,” said his wife. “How are you able to sec all 
that from here? Lie down.” 

“No, no! I saw it.” 

He persisted, took bis gun, ran into his field, and brought back 

as prisoners to the town hail two tramps who had broken their wav 
in. ^ 


(Letter 2217.) 


F., at S., Var, January' 23, 1912, 


^Vhat part doe.s the transmission of thought play here? 
VVithout doubt, the thieves must have been tliinking about 
the proprietor and must also have thought about not beino- 
caught. On the other hand, it may liave been a case of 
vision at a distaneG, without telepathic action, and we could 
lave included it in the following chapter. All the cases in 
this collection of evidence are closely related. 

We usually imagine that all observations of telepathic com¬ 
munication date from our own epoch. This is an error, 
thus, for example, we can read in a work printed in 1752 
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(“ Disseilations,” by Langlet-Dufresnoy, Volume II, Part 
2, page 88) this sentence: “In dreams objects appear to us 
in far-awa}’^ places, through the affinity of the spirit with 
the external air. Persons a hundred leagues away have kno^vn 
of the death of their friends at the nwment of their decease.** 

We can see from this that facts recorded by Petrarch and 
other observers were already accepted by certain philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, just as we accept them to-day. We 
do not admit tlieir interpretations. Our own are doubtless 
worth a little more. But let us not deceive ourselves too much 
in regard to their intrinsic value. 

AVc imagine also that such strange instances are rare, most 
rare, doubtful, and uncertain. Tliat also is an error. My 
conversations, during half a century, have shown me that at 
least one person in ten knows, either for himself or from 
those near to him, of a case of telepathy, of premonition, of a 
warning of death, a sight of the future, in a word of psychic 
action: but in general—I do not know whv—thev conceal 
them, they veil them as one would something that cannot 
be admitted. This is all the result of a false education and 


imaginary fears. 

Telepathy has more foundation, a more universal and solid 
base Ilian has any religion. The facts on wliieli has been 
founded the Christian religion, with its different sects 
(Catholicism, J^'otestantism, Orthodoxy, etc.), or those tliat 
are at tlie basis of Judaism, of Islam, of Buddhism, and the 
other religions that divide humanity, have been less estab¬ 
lished, loss carefully observed, less completely demonstrated, 
than the i)sycliic facts which we are studying in this work. 
It is therefore easily understood liow certain minds, anxious 
to reach the truth, .should liave placed their hopes in the posi¬ 
tive studies we are pursuing here, as others have placed theirs 
in religion. 

One word more. In the same wa\* that the spectral analysis 
of light permits us to discover through the liglit-waves the 
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chemical co^Utution of bodies lodged in the atmosphere of 
the stars millions of millions of miles from our eyes it is not 
impossible that an analysis of psychic radiations slmL per. 
mit us to enter one day into communication with the life and 
thoughts of beings inhabiting these distant regions 
The fact of the communication of thought bv mental si,-. 
gcstion at very great distances, which is verified to-dav indl. 
cafes the possibility of a sort of radiation of the hiimkn con¬ 
sciousness, from one star to another, by means of specially 
snotle waves. 


VII 


VISION WITHOUT EYES—THE SPIRIT S VISION, EXCLUSIVE 

OF TELEPATHIC TRANSillSSlONS 

Kvonts arc of most use when they con- 
trydicl rather than when they sapport 
the cstublislied theories. 

SLR HuMriiRV Daw* 

I F events that eannot bo disputed, proving tlie action of 
the will without the intervention of speech or of any 
external sign, as well as the transmission of thought 
at a distance, show that there is in us a mental being, thinking, 
willing, and carrying its action beyond the boundaries of our 
organic senses, the no less certain jiroofs of mental vision 
are going to bring ns the same evidence, independent of these 
events but confirming and completing them. 

This special subject is in itself so rich and so backed by 
evidence that when I was studying it, a few years ago, I was 
led to consecrate to it a whole volume which is not yet pub- 
lisiied. I sliall select here a few significant documents, ex¬ 
clusive of those concerning the telepathic transmissions that 
we have just examined, which, nevertlieless, can at times be 
linkeil to them. We liavc here, for our study, a curious 
category of special events. 

This is surely one of the unknown faculties of the soul that 
it is most interesting to examine. Certain beings are endowed 
witli it, in their normal stale, when they are not dreaming or 
in a state of natural tu* artificial somnambulism, but it is 
especially under the eiuiditlons of sleep that we cun observe 
these phenomena. 

This vision at a distance, whether it be direct, or through 
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reading the thought of the brain, seems to me evidence of 
the existence in us of a lucid, immaterial, distinctly personal 
element* To pretend that brain matter secretes thought is 
sufficiently audacious; but to a.ssei*t tliat the brain sends out 
thought to *seek that of other men, to comment on it and 
to understand it, is even more extravagant. It is to confound 
the effect with the cause, for here again the thought *sho\vs it¬ 
self as cause and not as effect. Its personal activity is evi¬ 
dent. 


If there is an assemblage of words tjnalified to make a man 
of science roar with indignation, it is a.ssuredly this: Vision 


irithout eyes/’ but with the forehead, the ear, the stomach, 
the tips of the fingers, the feet, the knees, by the inner vision, 
thiough oparpie bodies, or at the distance of many kilometers. 
AYhat an untenable assertion and what a paradox! The fore¬ 
head, the stomach, the hands, the feet, the knee.s are not organs 

of vision; vision does not operate through them; it is the mind 
tliat sees. 

The biologist who knows the maiwelous optic apparatus of 
the eye, so excellently adapted to the recejition of images, 
cannot admit that these images can be perceived without this 
suitable mechanism, this masterpiece of ancient organic evolu¬ 
tion, from the rudimentary^ eye of tlie trilobites of the pri- 
mordial geological ages up to man. 

For my own part, I was unwilling for a great many j'ears 
1o undertake any examination whatever of tliis question, de¬ 
spite all that was affiraied by my friends tbe psychologists, 
and of what I my.self had come across in the w^orks on hypno¬ 
tism* An astronomer is the last person who would be dis- 


po.scd to undertake the study of such a problem, and I could 
not help thinking of the somnambulists of the couiiti’j'' fail's 
as well as of all the tricks of the pretended readers of thoughts, 
wijose drawing-room e.xhibitions amuse us. 


Nevertheless, after my investigation of 18911 into psychic 
phenomena, I was led to publish, in the eighth chapter of my 
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work “L’Inconmi,” forty-nine examples worthy of belief 
of vision in dreams, from a distance, and I chose the part of 
studying freely, and without any preconceived ideas, this 
most important subject. In this book I was able to make the 
following statement: “It is possible to see without eyes, hear 
wilhout ears, not from hypersensitiveness of the sense of 
sight or hearing, for these records prove the contraiy, but by 
an inner, psychic sense, a mental sense.’’ 

Vision from a distance and “second sight” are irrefutable 
evidence of this transcendent faculty belonging to the soul 
and not to the molecular, chemical, and mechanical agency of 
the brain. 

If we open the dictionaries we shall find uothing opposite 
the words secoiul sight, douhic sight, clairvojjunce but the 
most complete skepticism with entire ignorance of their 
phenomena. 

The events which we are about to examine confinn the 
lu'cmises which I published twenty yeai*s ago. The objections 
that we have all brought fonvard, attributing these phe¬ 
nomena to mistakes, illusion, trickery, pretense, fraud, jug¬ 
gling, and anything else one can imagine, disappear in smoke 
and from now on let the truth sliine forth in all its brilliancy. 

The same thing is true of perception by the sense of touch, 
which is admi.ssible only in certain special ea.sos. 

The thesis which I maintain here is of the utmost importance 
from the philosophic point of view, for it results in the sup- 
prc.ssion of the false principle of Aristotle, of Locke, of 
(Jondillac, and of the ISensationist School. “iViV est in intel- 
Ivvtu quin, prius fucrit in scusu,** or, in other words, “ Every- 
thing that exists in our consciousness comes to us through 
our senses.” But if it is possible to see without eyes, the 
seeing is done by inner psychic faculties, by an unknown 
force, ind('j)ctulent of sense and normal vision. In this way 
th(‘ understanding receives impressions that have not reached 
us through the senses. 
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We shall prove that several cases of sight at a distance or 
of hidden things are not due to the reading of the thought 
in the brain of another; however, in these cases also, mind- 
reading is again mental vision. I am not very fond of 
neologisms, and it seems to me that too many new words 
are being created in the psychic sciences, which are still so 
rudimentary; but as we are .speaking here of the sight of 
things that are hidden from our eyes, the word cryptoscopy 

seems to be pointed out to indicate this sort of study (xpi-TTos, 
hidden, crKOTretV, see). 

The first actual observation of this curious psychological 
subject, which caught my attention long ago, is the circum¬ 
stantial account given by the famous encyclopedia of Diderot 
and d’Alembert after the word SomnainhuJism. 

This account is guaranteed by a witness whom we are al¬ 
most sui-prised to find here, the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
Here is the very tale of the encyclopedist: 


This prelate told me that when he was in the seminary he had 
known a young priest who was a somnambulist. As he was curious 
to understand the nature of this malady, he went every evening to 
hi5 chamber as soon as he knew the priest was asleep, and observed 

what happened. Well, this priest arose, took some paper, and com¬ 
posed and wrote sermons. 


V hen he had finished a page, he read it over aloud, from one 
end to the other (if we call “reading' this action which was done 
\\ithout the eyes) ; and if something displeased him, he cut it out 
and wrote tlie correction in above, with much good sense. 

I had seen the beginning of one of these sermons, tliat for Christ¬ 
mas. It appeared to me well done and correctI 3 ' written; but there 


was one surprising correction. Having put in one place “this divine 
infant,” he tliought, on reading it over, tliat he liad better put the 
word “adorable” instead of “divine.” In order to do this lie erased 
the last word and placed tlie first exactly above it; afterward, be saw 
the word ce [tliis] could not go with adorable; therefore he veiy 
cleverly added a f to the preceding letters, so that one read cet 
adorable enfant [this adorable child]. 
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Tlie ove-^*itnpss of these foots, in order to assure himself that the 
somnambulist made no use of liis eyes, tlirust a cardboard under his 
chin in such a way as to shut off the. sight of the paper on the table: 
tlie somnambulist continued to uaito without noticing it. 


I am quoting this account, which is already old, especially 
in order to recall‘to the attention of my readers the innumer¬ 
able instanees tliat have since been attested, of sight at a dis¬ 
tance, independent of the visual organ, lyy subjects in a state 
of hypnotic sleep, either naf}(rat or indtteed. It dates from 
tile year 1778, and I read it in 1856 (in Diderot’s own part of 
the countrv). 

These examples of sight in the darkness, by somnambulists 
or the liypnotized, are not so much rare as completely ig¬ 
nored. IMaiiy persons know' about them. For my part, I 
luid occasion to meet,—in 1866, at tlie Chateau of Clefmont, in 
the 1 Taut e-Marne,—a young girl of twenty years who, 'without 
knowing anything about it, often got iii> during the night and 
continued iii complete darkness some work begun during the 
day, cither dressmaking or embroidery. ’VVe may compare 
ill is visual power to that possessed h.y cats, by bats, by owls, 
by screc('li-owls, but in tboir case it would not be mental 
vision. Tbes(' animals bavo a peculiar retina, and several of 
them arc blind during llie day. AVe can also ask ourselves, 
as tlic intercepting screen intercepts nothing, if this vision 
docs not penetrate through opacpie bodies as the eye of 
pli(»t(u:raphy does with the help of the X-ray. That would be 
a ratlicr daring hypotlicsis. AVc shall .see that it does not 
apply to the following experiences. 

Tj(’t us remain for the moment in the eigliteonth centur}^ 

Science is indeed slow in its advance. 

In 1785, at the time of Mesmer, tlie IMarquis of Piiy.segur 
matle some curious and painstaking experiments in artificial 
somnambulism, produced by hypnotism. Lot us recall one 
among them. 
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He had h3'pnoti2ed a 3’^ouiig' lad, fourteen 3’ears old, named 
Arne. Here is what he wrote concerning him; 

In replying to my question as to where the seat of his trouble 

was he told me tliat a year before he had strained himself, carry in- 

some stones against his stomach, and that for six months a Iiumor 

had been gulliering which caused him continuous pain. 

“Do you believe you will recover soon 1” I asked him. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” he answered, taking my liand. -‘I)ay after to- 

morrow, at iialt-past four in the afternoon, I .shall be cured.” Tlie 

result of this ini'ormation was that I had to hypnotize him only twice 

-that IS to say, the next day at halUpast ten, and a second time the 
day after. 

He had severe pain in his liead. Questioned as to whence came 
the pain, he answered, “From tile stomacli.”-‘ Is tliere coinimmica- 
tion hetween the stomach and tlie brain “Yes.”—“What is it?” 
—“It IS a tube.”—“What route does it take?” For his onlv answer 
e mdicated the path of the great left sympathetic nerve. When 
asked what he saw liis pain with, he answered, “With the tips of the 

about -our 

pain •/”—“Yes.” 

y”""? save certain information about 
the U'stmct magnetic properties of tlic (liffcrent fingers of 

L*. . examine this ciucstion here. 

Hut let us listen to Puysegur: 

What this boy told me about the varying powers of the 6 n"-ers 
to produce more or less of an effeet upon an invalid, stniel'me 
partieularly. Monsieur Mesmer had told us the same thing, and 
certainly this young hoy could not have had the least idea of » If 
this phenomenon aetunlly occurs, we shall know of it with certaintv 
on^ because of the agreements in tlie reports of the soniiiainbulists 

I •f.i a • 'r “"'•“'“"‘''"lists, it dilfers a groat deal 

1 e Arne, for example, said he needed his lingers to see, or rather 

0 feel vhere his trouble was. He is the only one who lias told me of 

pceuhanty; all the rest can understand themselves verv well 

without this means and make free use of the word "see” instead of the 
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words “know” or ‘ feel” such or such a tiling. We must remember, 
however, that these are peasants speaking. When I have happened 
to put educated, or partly educated, persons into a state of hyp¬ 
notic sleep, I have always heard them complain of the poverty of the 
language to express their sensations, and make use of the expres¬ 
sion “to know,” “to be quite sure” of what they were telling me, 
without being able to find words expressive enough for their ideas. 

Whatever may be the sort of sensation which the most simple cUiss 
of men designate by the expression “see,” when in a state of som- 
nainlmlism, I believe that the phenomena of our vision wdien in a 
natural .‘^tate ean give ns only a slight idea of it. Our vision is noth¬ 
ing hut a sensation which we procure from external objects. It is 
by the path of the nerves that all our sensations eomc to us; and of 
all oui nor\es only that wliicli we cnli the optic can, bv its con¬ 
st ruction, procure for us the sensation of sight. All external objects, 
none the less, present themselves equally to the other nerves; but 
unless tliere is iininediale contact, they produce uo effect whatever. 
If, theretore, in the state of somnambulism, things happen differ¬ 
ently; if the somnambulist, althougli his eyes are tightly closed, 
walks, avoids the objects with which he meets, reads, writes, and, 
in short, <loes all he vmi and even more than he can in his natural 
state, lie certainly must be able to see,—not by the optic nerve, as it 
is concealed, hut by means of other nerves which have hecoine so sen¬ 
sitive that they bring to his soul a sensation absolutely similar to that 
of vision. How docs this vision operate? What are the nerves 
which procure it in this singular state? This I do not venture to 
determine; hut quite certainly the phenomenon exists, as without 
it the somnambulists would not see. 

But I do not believe that any one will be able to deny them this 
faculty.^ 


So speaks tlic .'\Iar(iuis of Puysegiir, friend of Mesmer. 

At slnill see later tliat this identification of sight with toueh 
nill he taken up by othi'r experiinentei's, apparently without 
their suspecting the exi.stenee of tlie.se early aeeoiints. As for 
lilt', I shall not discuss any explanatory hypotlje.sis at present, 

I Mtinourtt pour f;ernr <) rhtstotre et H I'csfahlissement du 

.-.luffiu iisuir (Diiniaf f Paris, ITSfi and 180il), p. 95-107. 
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aud I shall be satisfied to say with Newton, “Hypotheses nmi 

h>WO. et us first examine the facts themselves,—these facts 
Still so much debated to-day. 

Tliese obsc-vations have continued during the hundred and 

thirty-four years that separate us from the previous era. A 

great number are without interest, only partially verified full 

of illusions and errors; but others have undeniable value. 

icy prove that there exist processes of understaudin.^ differ- 
ent ironi the normal processes. 

Wy readers are already familiar with examples of this sort, 
published in my book ''L'lnconnu.” Some of them are so 

llmnTherf ^ 

We can see (page 496, XLIII) the undeniable anatomical 
obscnation of an operation, the removal of the breast, per¬ 
formed by Dr. Cloquet upon Madame Plantin, who in a 
i.vpnotic state, felt absolutely no pain, and talked tranquillv 
\Mth the operator, while her daughter, Madame La-andee 

bod>. The motl.er died the next morning and the autopsv 
TaTvIsion^"" details, the exactitude of this men- 

“Do you think.” asked the doctor, “that we can keep 
.vonr mother alive for long?”—“No, she will die earlv to^ 
morrow morning, without pain and without sufierino ”— 

un h /Tu P®’^«^”-“The right lung has .shrunk 

up. It surrounded by a membrane like glue; it swims in a 

quantity of water. But it is e.specially there,” said the 

somnambulist, pointing to the lower corner of the shoulder 

mne, that my mother .suffers. The right lung no lono’er 

breathes; it is cUmd. The left lung is sound ; that is how ^y 

mo lei ives. lere is a little water in the envelop of the 

ir n?”^ the organs of the ab¬ 

domen? - The stomach and the intestines are healthy the 
liver IS white and discolored on the surface.” ’ 
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TltP next (lay, in fact, the invalid died, and an autopsy was 
performed. Jladame Laj^andee, in a hypnotic sleep, repeated 
in a firm and unhesitating: voice what she had already told 
Messieurs (’lofiuot and Cliapelain. The latter then led her 
into the drawing-iooin that adjoined the room in which they 
were to perform the autopsy, the door of which was tigrhtly 
closed, and theia*. following: the knife in the surgeon’s hand, 
she said to those who were staying with her: “Why do 
they make an incision in the middle of the chest, since the 
cll'usion is on the right?” 

The information given l)y the somnamlnilist was found 
to be entirely correct, and the official report of the autopsy 
was written out 1)3^ Dr. Dronsart. 

The narrator, Driere de Duismont, added that the witnesses 
of this event are all alive and o<‘c»ip 3 ' an honorable position 
in the medical world. Tlieir communications have been in¬ 
terpreted in different ways, but a doubt has never been raised 
to their veraeitv. 

Nevertiieless, I have seen grave “scholars” burst out laugh¬ 
ing while listening to these “e(tek-and-bull stories.” 

So we have here an undeniable record of mental vision. 
AVe could add to it the stoiw of that eliambermaid wlio, having 
l)een put into a h\'puotie sleep when her master had gone down 
to the cellar after a bottle of wine, cried out that lie had just 
slipjied on the stairs and had fallen. When he came up he 
found his wife aware of his fall and of the details of his 
subterraiu'an trip: the sornnumhulist had related them as tluy 
liad happt'iied. L'liieounu,” page *41)1).) 

Tlie wife of a cavahy colonel, who was h^'pnotized by her 
husband, became a somnambulist: during the eourse of the 
treatment an indisposition obliged the husband to ask an 
ollieer of his regiment to belj) liim. This went on for only 
eight or tmi da\'s. Some lime after, during a hypnotic seance, 
the husband, having put his wife into a h^'pnotic sleep, asked 
her to think about this ollieer, of whom they had had no 
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Helai x'"’ h'n* ' 

. 1 himself! He is takiii- up 

a pustol! Run quickly!” The colonel mounted his Imrse 

Sil p" S 5™ -i-le.’ 

We have also seen the storj- of a young girl who was oner- 
a ed upon in 1868 at Strasburg by Dr. Kcerbele, who had 
described in minute detail to this incredulous sur-^eor a 
tjst on the ovary, which was later found by the operator 
and agreed exactly with the description 

These numerous and widely different e.xperienees which 
have multiplied since the time of Mesmer up to our dav con- 
stitute a veritable library, which I do not wish to expatiate 
upon But despite all the reservc.s, all the discussions all the 
negations all the battles of the academies of medicine of all 
countrie.s these experiences are instructive. I have followed 

tui^!’ conditions, for more than half a cen- 

I shall follow, in this recital, the chronological order 
^ len I was about twenty, at the ago when you think vou 

deLe tVunderetai'd'^'’'d^ unquenchable 

■ 4 ® ™ and .solve everything, I was vcrv much 

in ere.sted in a rather odd man, the writer Henri Dehn<-e 
mystic dreamer, an occultist initiated into the sect of Saint 

u m w^s PWlosopher,” a grandson of Chop,' t 

Mho was one of Napoleon’s ministers. Ilis conversation w,s 

^'Zd P;®‘"7'iuc and .often instructive. For a Ion- time 
he had studied veiy attentively the phenomena of hvpnofism’ 

icf ? Prtislii 'iiHsuon. Doc*s cIitincG uv- 

“I do ti t example, detennine the chances in a lottervi” 

- I do not think It would be hard,” she answered.-”T^!” HeL 
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the hynotized woman seemed to make a great effort; her struggle 
brought a slow and diffieult response. “I sec a number,” she said 

at last_“What is iti”—“Eighty-nine. It is good; it is going to 

„ppear.”-“Do you see others?"— “No.”—“Why?”—“God does not 

wish it.” 

Tlie number 89 did, in fact, appear at the next draw- 
ing.^ 

Tlie formulas change. This occurred about 1848, To-day 
wc should no lonj^er say, '‘God docs not Arish it,” but simply, 

“I sec notliing more.” 

This may all have been due to chance alone. But we 
sliall see further on, in the chapter on “Knowledge of the 
Future,” a premonitory reading of four numbei*s by Barton 
Larry. Here there are 2,555,189 chances against 1! 

Delaage reports also tlie following happening, which took 
place at the home of the Vicointesse de Saint-Etui’s, with the 
famous Alexis, a clairvoyant subject, at the time very famous, 
who had lieen hypnotized by Marcillct: 

Victor lingo was present at this seance, with bis habitual curi¬ 
osity, and had prepared at his home a package, hidden in the midst 
of which was a single word printed in large characters. The pack¬ 
age was lirst turned about in all directions by the somnambulist, 
who, at the end of a moment, spelled out "F-o-Li pn/?. I do not 
st-e the next letter, but I see those tliat eomc after: eight let- 

mnt^—t—polltiqne; that is surely it. The word is pnntcd 
on lighl-grcei! paper; MoiiMeur Hugo has taken it from a i»araphlet 
which 1 see at liis home.” lyiarcillet at once asked Victor Hugo if 
it were true, and tlie poet hastened to do justice to the lucidity of 
the subject. From thi.s time on, second sight counted Victor Hugo 
among the numhor of its most illustrious defenders. 

In our eiioeh, we call this e.xt'reisc “thought-reading,” and 
we think we have found an explanation in this! Let us ad- 

1 lleiivi Mysti!r€3 du Magn(di$ini\ p. 114, 
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init, if we wish, a transmission of cerebral waves; but is not 
that mental vision ? 

Delaage told this storj- in the book that I have just men- 

tioned. He continues it in the following account, which 

biings on the scene one of our contemporaries of the last 
centurj^ whom I also knew: 


Alphonse Karr, one of the men whom it would seem almost im¬ 
possible to mystify, because tlie shaipness of his wits is proverbial 

in Europe, has related what occurred to him with the somnambulist 
Alexis: 

“1 Lad come accompanied by several of my friends, at tbe home 
oi one of whom we had dined. On leaving the house I had broken a 

branch of flowering white azalea, and I had stuck this branch in 

an empty champagne bottle. 

The man with whom we had dined said to the somnamhulist, ‘Do 
you wish to come to my house?’—‘Yes’—‘What do you see in my 
.l^raw.ng-room?’- A table with papers, plates, and glasses on it.’- 
I here is also something on this table which I placed there espeeiallv 
l.ecuuse of you: trj- to see it.’-‘I see a bottle,’ said Aleitis. ‘There 
is some fire; no, it is not fire, but it is like fire. The bottle is emptv 
hut there is something which shines. Ah! it is a ehampagne bottle! 

. omething is above it, it is the stoppei--tbe end that is in the bot- 
llo IS tlnnner than tbe other end. It is white, it is like papers 
Iiait and he drew a bottle with a branch of azalea, and ex¬ 
claimed : ‘Ah I it is a flower, a bouquet of flowers. What beauti- 
lul brandies,’ 

In these two experiences it is difficult not to agree that the 
soninanihulist saw at a distance without his eyes, either in the 
l.rain of Victor Hugo or of AIphon.se Karr, or in some other 
inamier. Let ns continue a little longer to read Delaa-e’s 
hltlc book, which is almost an official report of this interest¬ 
ing period. Let us remember the facts, without troubling 
about the theories: 

The press of October 17, 1847, contained a long article on a 
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hypnotic seance in which the somnambulist Alexis bad read not 
only closed books, throuiih several pages, hut even concealed letters; 
in a word, lie had shown that the magnetic fluid, by illuminating with 
a supernatural splendor the subject which bad been magnetized, per¬ 
mitted the spirit to pierce througli the most opaque objects with an 
case that left far behind it all the power with which the imagina¬ 
tion lias endowed magic. 

This seance was endorsed with the name of Alexander Dumas and 
took place at his country house in the presence of honorable men 
wlio had attested the truth of the facts related in the written report 

by signing their names to it. 

The astonishment was general. Dumas, curious to produce the 
phenomena of which he had been a witness, let us pei-siiade him to, 
himself, magnetize Alexis. Tlie spirit of the somnambulist told lum 
the history of a ring that had been given to liim; told him the day 
and the hour when tlie man who luul eonlided it to him had liecome 
its possessor; then, like those invincible birds which cleave the air, 
his soul borne on the wings ol‘ another’s will, he described with ad¬ 
mirable precision Tunis and its environment, of wliich tlie name alone 
was known to him in his waking state: in a word, space and time 
had been conquered. A great number of papers copied the account 
of tlicsc seances; others protested. As tliey were not able to attack 
the lionor and uprightness of the men who certified that they had 
seen these jn'odigies with tlieir own eyes, they made haste to ridicule 
them, by representing them as lioncst men whose simplicity had been 
exploited. They declared that with the help of skilful ingenuity 
Robert 1 loud in prodiued the same maiwels every evening m the 
rooms of the Palais-Royal. Dnfortunately, the ilhistnons pres¬ 
tidigitator had already written a letter to the Maniuis de Mirville, 
in wliieh lie admitted the powerlessness of his art to produce these 
pnuligies, ami in which he cm-litii'd on his honor that these phenomena 
were not produced by any siditlcty of a clever sleight of hand. 

IR'i'e is an extract from this letter: 

“During a seanee at the home of JIareillet, the following event 
took ]dace: 

•i unsealed a pack of cards which I had brought with mo, and the 
<'ase which 1 had marked so that it could not be ebanged. 1 shuffled 
them. It was my turn to deal. I dealt with all the precautions of 
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a man skilled in the finesse of his art. It was a useless precaution. 
Alexis stopped me by pointing out a card which I had just placed 

othm^ about It, as the trump card has not yet appeared !’-‘You 

«ill see, he answered. ‘Continue.’ I did in fact turn up the ci-lit 

of spades, and his card was the kin^^* of smdrui Tii« « 

i\nunA o « ^ ^ spades, i he garae was con- 

ou.,ht^l I ‘l'»t I 

He' ti “y ®"“ were at the time hidden un¬ 

der he table and tightly clasped in my hand. For each of the arts 

2rTnd ^ ” r '■" 

playrt mysLr' “■* ^ »»<! 

^ therefore returned from this seance as astonislied as I well 

might be, and pereuaded that neither chance nor skill could have 
produced such marvelous results. 

‘■Be good enough to receive, etc. 

“Robert Houoin, 

Tho I . j “Pnris: JLiv 15, 1847.” 

irlm the ltta!k vindicated hypnotism 

trom the at acks of which it remained the perpetual taroot bv de- 

science. ’ “ P‘’“'“™ed his convictions in obedience to his con- 

sce’^tirt'r''' somnambulist did not 

table bv * c T” ‘ ,'® ""'Jer the 

whose valno ''’ -^’®'’’ and 

who.se value as a critic cannot be disputed. 

souvenir?‘r“n reniniseence of the 

oXions T i f"’ old-fashioned 

Thu^ f^ ^''"i " opinions. 

of prlviWeTrr 

sLhs ” R ''aving intercourse with 

further on b^ T *? “'''einal sin? A little 

rh^lJ ^ floetrine of the divinifv of 

Christ cannot he attacked. He is a very good Catholic, 
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though, as to cabalistic mysticism, which is hardly orthodox. 

We no longer speak the language of this epoch (1847-67) ; 
we no longer use the words “fluid magnetism,” “devil,” 
“soul borne on the wings of another's will,” “supernatural 
divination,”— expressions that have fallen into disuse; but 
we study the same problems. 

The difficulty, in this study, is to remain impartial and 
to keep an absolute independence. This does not generally 
happen. Each one brings to such an examination precon¬ 
ceived ideas which vitiate the freedom of the reasoning. 

Apropos of seeing a hand of cards, when they are hidden, 
we mav read the following in the work of I’odmore (“ Appari- 
lions and Thought-Transference,” piiblished in 1894 and re¬ 
printed in 1915. It is this latter edition which I am con¬ 
sidering) : 


The celebrated Alexis Didier pretended to read when blindfolded 
with cut ton and a tigtil bandage, ]tlayod a game of ecarte by naming 
the (‘urds turned down on the table, deciphered tlie words in a closed 
envelope, or in the books that were brought him, and revealed what 
liad been shut uji in packag(*s. His success was so great that the 
famous prestidigitator Robert IToudin visited him in 184f and de¬ 
clared himself convinced. But Alexis was a professional and had 
an associate in the person of Ids hypnotist, ^larcLllet. There can 
liaidly he any doubt that all these events ought to be attril)utcd to 
the exercise of a normal vision, ojicrating under unusual and im- 
]>erfectlv understood conditions. It is i>robal)le that in experiments 
rtf' tins sort the subjects thcmseh’es wert* often uiuM)U'=cions of the 

im.'ans hv which the knowledge reached lliem and in complete good 
* 

faith declared themselves to be in p(tssession of Mipernatural 


])owers.^ 


Frank Pod more, a well-known psychic atithor, one of the 
founders of tlie Society for Psychical Research, is convinced 
that all these iihenomena, including apparitions, are explained 


^ A piKirittons and Thoufjtit-Transfi^iTncc (London, lOlo), IT."). 
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l)y thought-transference, and he explains them all by this 
theory. According to him, Alexis received the communica¬ 
tion through his hypnotist, Marcillet, or from his partner, 

who without trickery, but by looking, innocently transmitted 
their cerebral impressions. 

An American p.syehi.st no less well known than Podmore, 

James Hyslop, professor at Columbia Universit.v, bas also 

considered this same game of cards, and here is his interpre- 
tation: * 

Aie.xis Di.Iier mystifieil even Robert Houdin, the prince of pres¬ 
tidigitators ajid illusionists. Didier was employed by a man who had 
tl.e reputation of a gentleman. He apparently r«ul cards turned 
iaee down ujioii tlie table, sentences out of a closed book, etc. But in 
the absence of any veritied report as to the precautions taken to 
exclude fraud, we bavc really no reason to see in it an.vtliite' ex¬ 
traordinary; it is simply an example of the way in which a credulous 
puiilic can be duped. 

Tims, Podmore and Hyslop imagine that Victor Hu<^o who 
snidied Alexis in order to get positive information, Alplionse 
Karr, wliose keen and critical spirit were alike known to mo, 
Alexander Dumas, Henri Delaage, Robert Houdin. wore poor 
ohsen^ers and let themselves he duped. “It would appear 
from them that Maroillet saw the cards, read the notes, and 
communicated it all to his subject, either by skill or by un¬ 
conscious tran.smission of thought.” But it was not at all 
in til is fashion that these things came to pass. 

They have also supposed that there were tricks of sleight 
of baud. Tliis is an inadmissible supposition, according to 
Robert Houdin him.self. The trick of which I luive spoken 
IS well known, for that matter, and I have seen it performed 
many times in my own drawing-room, by the succe.ssors of 
Robert IJoudiji, Cazencuve, and Jacobs. In ibis game of 
card.s, the prestidigitator always conquers his adversary, with- 

^ Lnigmas of Psychical Itcscarch (lioalon, 1900), p. 274. 
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out auv mystery of second sight. But in this case the game 
is prepared; the cards are placed in a certain order; the 
prestidigitator sluxffles, but. very skilfully, without changing 
the order; the partner cuts, but the former has prepared the 
cut; and in fact it is all very simple for such tapering fingers 
as those of Jacobs, and even for thick fingei’s like those of 
Cazeneuve. In my drawing-room I have had such good ob- 
.servers as Admiral Mouchez, Felix Tisserand, directors of 
the Observatoire, General Parmentier, Tlerve Faye, eminent 
scholars, who, despite their scientific titles, played cards very 
well (I have never known how), stupefied by the fellow- 
player who at once took their tricks and knew tlieir card everj^ 
time in advance. But this trick of cards cannot be can ied 
out witli a pack bought from a shop, and still unopened, and 
as for affirming that Marcillet was the confederate of Alexis, 
that is a pure supposition, untenable to those who have knowii 
of the powers of Alexis in a state of hypnosis (of which one 
can learn, among other sources, from the Memoirs of Lafon- 
taiiie). 

It is (piitc true that the methods of observation have not al¬ 
ways been scrupulously ac'.'uratc and that the conclusions have 
not always been well wciglicd; but that is not a reason to 
rejei^t everylliing and to refuse to separate the good grain 
from tlie chaiV, The supra-normal faculties of Alexis cannot 
be dis])Ulcd. 

On the whole, to Podmore these ea.ses of mental vision are 
transmission of thoiiglit. For Tlyslop the particular case is 
very doubtful; tlie other eases whieb he has examined seem to 
liim botli certain and inexplicable by any theory, including 
tOepatliy. and he has a tendency to attribute tliem to coin- 
inuniealions from the souls of the dead, “Spiritualistic ele¬ 
ments are generally associated with clairvoyant incidents.” 

T do not wish to maintain any hypotliesis, for the observa¬ 
tions are not yet siitliciciit; science is not made in a day, and 
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astronomy wandered for millions of years before reacUng 
the truth. It seems to me that what is necessarj' before even-- 
thing IS to establish the absolute reality of still disputed facts, 
t is not impossible that either the transmissions of subcon¬ 
scious thoughts or telepathic cerebral waves arc concerned in 
these cases. 

This siglit of the cards, wliile in a state of hypnosis, cannot, 
espite a negations, be contested. It has often lieen verified, 
e find in a certain number of accounts, worthy of all con¬ 
fidence, the corroboration of card-players who plaved with 
their eyes tightly closed. 

Diagnetisme et le .soinnambulisine ” 
piibhslied in 1840, Dr. Frapart wrote what follows to a 
friend: 

I have already told you that Monsieur Rieard had promised to 
uThim 1 ^’. ‘'“7-Calyste, his best somnambulist, to 

him play cards unth bis eyes bandaged: then, if he was in .mod 

condition, to put him througli other exocriments ' 

hcnsihle and marvelous. “l>«*'n^nts quite as mcompre- 

So yesterday the seance promised by Monsieur Rieard took place 
m the prepuce of .sixty persons, all of whom, e.xocpt lor Dr Teste’ 

were incredulous. I will tell you about what happLd. ' 

s soon as Calyste was asleep, or seemed asleep—for I know 

the irjwhl I'O'x’korehief, 

of X^hich were brought forward toward tlie nose arid tied 

and tlmt T P'oeed.’ 

siirht At o ' i”.'^ i'.ipcncfrahic obstacle to 

it would Ir . •' ■ <'»> »«' ^P<'.ik to l,i.u, a„p 

son r'”" for I'ini to sec the baud of I he per- 

10 was playing. WTien matters had been arranged like this. 
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everj’thing 'vont on as if between two skilful and wide-awake per¬ 
sons, In this way the somnambulist named the cards which he held 
and those of his adversary. 

Such is the fact. Three persons took turns, each of them playing 
■two i;ames, so that a hundred cards passed before Calyste, who 
oft('n named them and always saw them, as he always played what 


it was host to play. 

Was tills experience the result of sleight of hand? 

lint we were all of us upon our guard, and we scrutinized every- 
thinir, fingered everything, analyzed everything. For example, did 
the bandage have some imperceptible fissure? No, for it was com- 
posi‘<l of two iiandfuls of cotton wadding and of a silk handker¬ 
chief which skeptical and skilful people liad adjusted. 

Was the bandage adjusted in such a fashion that the somnambulist 
could see below it? Besides the cotton placed over the eyes be¬ 
neath tlie bandage, some bad been pushed in from below, under the 
bandage, so that the cotton formed a wad. 

Had the cards been ])repared? No, for the cases of all the packs 
still carried the revenue stamps. 

Did not the soinnainhulist recognize the cards by touching 
them? No, for he named those of his adversai'j' without touching 


lliein. 

Did not the hypnotist iiave some means of communication with 
the somnamhulist? No, for tlie hypnotist did not speak, did not 
move, did not look at the cards, and did not touch Calyste. 

Finally, was it possible for some one by some sort of means to 
show Calyste the proper play from his own hand? No, for every 
one remained silent in anxious expectancy, which was soon followed 
bv astonishment and admiration. 


Tlie re fore, 
not deceived 
the liyiuiotist 


we were as certain as it is possible to he that we were 
in regard to the bandage, tlie cards, the somnambulist, 
or the adversary himself. 


AVe .see that this experience antedated that of RobciT IIoii- 
diii, reported hy Uelaage. AVe ean eite many others, all of 
whieli resemble one another in this sense, that those who deny 
the whole thing, as a foregone eonelusion, can always pre¬ 
tend that the experimenters were tricked by those more 
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skilful than they. Such idle discussions would waste our 
tune. 

A very skeptical magistrate, Monsieur Seguier,' went ineo--- 

nito to the house of Alexis. “Where was I at two o’cloc'k 
this nftenioon?’’ he asked. 

In your study. It is cluttered with papers—twists of 

tobacco—drawngs—and little machines. There is a nrettv 
little bell on your desk.” 


No, there is no bell on 013 *^ desk.” 

I am not mistaken. You have one—I see it 
of the writing-table—on the desk,” 


—to the left 


y Heaven ! I must go to the bottom of this thing! ” 
Monsieur Seguier rushed home and found a little bell on 

his desk which Madame Seguier had placed there durinn- the 

arternoon. ® 


Tsntl "1 p- forty 

the I^aris law courts' '""u* resident, had been at the head of 

nt lar s idw courts. He was quite at home in the palace infl lei it 

he wara^lhTle'ol'r”*' Henri Robert. Under I.ouis Phili|.,,e 

visible lUlt once Tl”,' ••«l'«vates «ill, 

“nl'ed'th '■;* tbe lili" n. ' “iTe' 

Xre^ ^ I*" I®eritieized them, contradicted them shar,>|y 

selves mediL re'^nr"'^?’ "”'1 I'H'b’Ss toward those who showed them- 
nraiso ••'irl • il'^n considered to In, so. He also distributed 
LvIt t„ .■''"f’‘■“r Pl'n'InO y.sterday in a perfect manner I 

of Charles X ? all the bar.” He had once replied to a minister 

or t^narlch X, Monsieur de Pevrntiii*^t ^ 4- j. * ^ 

> 111 + ^ ^ j. ^ roimeij i he court executes iiKprnientc 

"” l T T ■“ ‘I- »l'-.inc of a, amnl .t' 

nyth ^cbu an Advolates'should never do 

was iuat a^ei ‘‘i, " ” ■■•Vr- President,- the barrister who 

“I was at all out of breath, answered from the back of the room- 

ment8‘”- ‘lt'wa‘’“’' ««'P‘vd in detendinc one of vour judo. 

bas not pre emed Tlwm ” “" hied, 

barrister askod f«r 1 i i ^ t ^ another time a 

and ijomnoufi S.' • because Ins cliild iiad just died The learned 

the i'aine ^and^** ^^arned or lost his wife he came to the audience just 

none thri^s w"" M, f^^ther he ou,ht to sav nnl 
ence.” barrister who is present at the audi- 
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Such is the simple account. Vision at a distance! Here 
there was evidently no reading of the mind of the questioner, 
or suggestion, of thought; which docs, however, seem to be 
the ease in the instance that follows, 

Delaage tells how the Comte de Saint-Aulaire, the well- 
known diplomat, after having called hypnotism “foolish 
trash” came to make honorable amends. He wagered he 
could prove it was impossible for Alexis, in spite of his pre> 
tensions, to read a well-concealed paper, and he went to him 
with a thick envelop, substantially and skilfully fastened and 
sealed. 

“What is there under this fold?” asked the ambassador. 

“There is a paper folded four times.” 

“And on this paper?” 

“A half-line of writing.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“Certainly. And when I liave read it you will retract what 
you have written ?” 

“ I do not think so.” 

“ r am .sure of it.” 

“If YOU su(*i'C('d I will promise you lieneeforih to believe 
wliatover you wisli.” 

“Then helieve at once, for you liaYc written, ‘I do not bc- 


Tlie fame of this seer is readilj' understood, and we can 
understand liow Delaage should have written his special lit¬ 
tle book (1847) “Le soinmcil magneti(ine cxjilique par le soin- 
namhnle Alexis.” We may read some curious statements in 
it : “ MMunged into an artiheial sleeji, man sees through opaque 
bodies, from eousitlerahle distances.’ — Signed, Father Lacor- 
daire.” And this oilier: “ ‘// there exist a in the world a sci¬ 
ence tchich iuahes the soul visihlCy it is nndenidhhj niafpietisnid 
■ — Signed : Alexander Dumas.” This work is concerned solely 
with the jiowers of Alexis. 
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1 somnambulist Alexis, livpnofixed 

^ Marcjllet, l,as been appreeiated by all those who h"^■e 

studied these questions. Here is one of his most remarkable 
revelations The testimony is almost official,— that of the 
manapr of the Mont-de-Piete who in this eapacitvld b m 
the victim of a robbery, the author of which was'diseovcm 
and arrested largely through the revelations of the famous 
medium. The account is contained in a letter that Monsieur 

fnTeloS ’ 

caJs-rng witiT;': itrTsum''* disappeared, 

.fir itirrs-S *: 

Alexis, without letting me know of his plan. ’ 

It almosrreaehe''t;o Im'drtd 

...i'izr;rD.w“Lrir’ “« 

Linstant left for Brussels? Ho loo i 
had indeed stayed at the Hotel des P °'i '** ®ft>'’al that Dubois 
fore he had left tl.e eily ‘'ours he- 

- the gamhling-house at Spa. 
he would not have any left. "'’'‘‘u arrested 

deSed by ffiri7aTfo^L77s‘^ fdf’ 

mst his thief that he arrived at So ‘7 ? T *« or- 

“ WlieT, 't 7 diy.°blC-" ““ “““ 

Alexis." -- —d to Paris, he went again to seo 

Dl^s-i^ArxtCr’l'r -- fe tmth. 

lost heavily; jast now he has r^n '‘,7" '““d 

ploy the little that remains to hi7' “ 
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I wrote immediately to the authorities of Brussels and Spa, and a 
few days later Dubois was arrested at Spa, He had lost everything 

in gambling.'* 


We see that not only was the medium able to read, with his 
eyes cdosed, a book that was out of his sight, but he could 
even follow from a distance the peregrinations of a thief. 

This Alexis had sueh an extraordinary reputation as a seer, 
that the hypnotist Lafontainc^ who had often had disappoint¬ 
ments with his unprepared subjects, sent from Lyons to Paris 
for him, so as to be sure of succeeding in his exhibitions. We 
find the confirmation of these tales in the memoirs of Lafon- 
taine (Volume II, page 160 to 171). They merely repeat what 
luis been published above, 

Wliat sui'prises us most is that this “raeutal vision” should 
have for so long a time been acknowledged, and that hardly 
any one now' admits it. Tgnoranee is universal. 1 should 
not like to suppose a lack of honesty, 

Tlie naturalist Alfred ILissell Wallace describes'" fourteen 
s<'anees of Or. Edw’iii Lee at Brighton, in private liouses. with 
111 is same Alexis Didier. In each of these seances, the latter 


]>layed cards with his eyes bandaged, often named the cards of 
his o()pnnents as well as his own: he also read many of the 
cards written by the visitors and put inside envelops. He 
decipliered no matter wdiat line asked liim in no matter wdiat 
book, eii-dif or ten pages farther on than the open page, and 
desiribetl the contents of a ([uantity of boxes, eases, and other 
reeeptaeles. 

Dr. Lee also reports a game of cards between the celebrated 
Robert IToudin and Alexis, and added tlie following: 


Jbuulin drew a book from iiis pocket and asked Alexis to read a 
line in a special s|)ot eight ]tages farllier on. The clairvoyant stuck 


* -‘Mphonse Priinot. Lit fistjrhoiofjie tritnc cotuiH rssion- dtK positivisme an 
sjfiri! iuihstttv, p. ir>2. 

- The Mi fuel fs luid Modem IS pi ritual ism, p. Uo. 
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a pin in to mark the line and read four words that were found on 
the corresponding line on the ninth succeeding page. 

Houdin declared that this was astounding and the nest dnv i 
his declaration: -I cannot refuse to 0 ^ 0 . ^Iiat the fat H 

have found it nnj,o..ible to class them a In' " ts w, ^ 
the objects of my art.” ' ‘ 

vofrd'’foTStr’’t"o 

tism F .1 “Letters on Magne- 

• • or example, some persons on their wav to tho 

seance to see these phenomena honMn ^ T ^ ^ 

by themselves « f J i shop, chosen 

IhJw T /r “^ttos shut up in nut- 

one and’“nd the clairvoyant drel 
1 read the motto enclosed in it The nuf 

broken and examined- dozens? nf vv ♦+ ^ 

DrX^ tX" Dr‘*i!." SS t Xf 

f .ti,« „n „. „.i ”5 “*1“;, “■ I'"”'*-''- 

these persons were^the vietinm S rnekm^r:: 
detect, especially in tiie case of shof 1 ^ ‘'"Possible to 
come to diagnose what had h ^ ‘’""‘'"•s "ho had 

.1 ta.. „ ixcxr, ■ S' 

of the mauife-stations of second si-ht renoHcd I ' '' 1 "^^ 

(and they can be numbered by thousaX i ?' 

trickery, or we have the irreLtable proof ^1^ 
number of persons • Pioot that a certain 

studied. If ordinarv sX *“ 

1 orainary sight were as rare as second 
would be a.s dimcult to prove its re-.lifv n f ’ '* 

the c.xi.stcnee of this marveloms Luh ^ Th 

it, and who does not let h^sdf t ’ 

not let himself he deceived by the childish 
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idea that we can separate a priori what is possible from what 
is not possible, 

Tlicse experiments liavc been made a hundred times, espe¬ 
cially between 1820 and I860. We have only to read the 
pajres of Dr. Bertrand (the father of Joseph Bertrand, the 
celebrated perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences) 
of Petetin, of General Noizet, of Lafontaine, of Dr. Comet, 
and of numerous experiinentei-s of this epoch in order to be 
convinced of their value and of their absolute authenticity. 
One of the most active. Dr. Fra part, desired especially to 
convince one of the pontiffs of official science and a declared 
adversary, Dr. Bouillaiul, professor of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and sent him a sort of imperial mandate. The f^rcat man re¬ 
plied in the same tone, that he had a perfect right to be in¬ 
credulous and that it was not the fanatic Frapart who should 
give him orders. He wrote: 

As for this new subject of hypnotism, of which you speak, and 
which seems to you destined to bring about the great work of my 
ennversidn, I do not iti the least refuse to witness its miracles. 
However, if, after I had seen tlicm, I should happen to reply to you 
with this famous doctrine of a philosopher of my own sort; “I be¬ 
lieve because you have seen, Imt if I had seen I should not have 
belie red," if, I say, 1 sliould reply to you in this way, how could 
yon object'? The expcrionce of which you tell me could not, in- 
det'd, prove a physical impossihilitiff such as sight without eyes; 
and, ns 1 have said at the Academy, in such cases it is best to follow 
the example of the Academy of Sciences when it is informed that the 
s([uare of the circle has been found. 


Considering the at once upright and aggressive character 
of Frapart, we can imagine that this sentence did not fall 
on deaf ears: ‘‘If I liad seen I should not have believed, 
heeausc it is a physical impossibility.” Therefore, ho began to 
jeer at it vvitiiout much regard for the official character of 
the learned professor, who replied in his turn : 
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This is Eoy last word; I don^t helieve—and never shall believe _ 

that one can see without the aid of one^s eyes. It is not at all, as 
you say, because the thing is extraordinary that I do not and will 
not believe in it; it is because it is supernatural, and, what is more, 
against nature, I believe, on the other hand, in many extrimr- 
dmar>' facts. If I do not believe in these, it is not because I do 

not understand them, it is because they are evidentlv, clearlv 
physiologically impossible. ‘ ' ’ 

To these arguments Frapart replied, in 1838 , as all men of 
sense reply^^ to-day: 

It does not become any one, even the greatest genius, to define the 
limits of tlic possible, because the possible is as infinite as space and 
time; and altbough we have, so to speak, surrounded it with our 
theories, at each instant it surpasses them and laughs at us. More¬ 
over, does not experience teach us that what seems impossible to¬ 
day will perhaps be evident to-morrow? For instance, tlie discov¬ 
er}' of America, also of gunpowder, also of the circulation of the 
blood, also of galvanism, also of the compass, also of printing, also 
o ightnmg-couduetors, also of aerostats, also of vaccine, also of 
medicaments, etc. And does not reason tell us that there is notliinf^ 

absolutely false but what is contradictory or absolutely true but 
what is erident? 

Therefore we can say that it is obviously impossible to reco-nize 
a triangle without three angles, or a stick without two ends, because 
these things are contradictory, but we cannot say tliat it is obviously 
impossible to watcli a man who reads by the nape of his neck or 
another who hears by the epigastrium, or a third who sees thinL a 
nm re eagues awa}', a ioiirth who toretells tlie future, a fifth wlio 
IS msensible to pain, a sixth who describes his own sickness or 
that of others, hnally a seventh who has the instiiut fur remedies 

Ko, no one can say, under pain of offending reason, that these 
facts are evidently impossible, because no one lias the right or the 
power to say to the possible; “Thou shall go no further.'’ 

It IS true that these phenomena arc very extraordinary; for all 
hat. are they more extraordinarj^ more marvelous, more inexplicable 
than those which we notice every day ? In nature, is not everything 
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mysteo^? is not overytliinir marvel But there are marvels that are 
known to every one, and there are others that are iineomnioii. \\ e 
iuiacjine we understand the former, for we see them unceasingly, and 
we deny the latter because we see them only rarely; and, for all that, 
wc explain neither the one set nor tlie other; we verify them, that is 

all. 

Tliis rea.soning of Dr. Frapart’s, at the time not understood, 
was, acconling to all the evidence, superior to the systematic 
bliiulness of Dr. Bouillaud, despite the official superiority 
of the latter over his modest confrere. The Academy of Medi¬ 
cine, of which he represented the dominant idea, remained 

obstinately on the side of truth. 

Professor Bouillaud, who was a member of the Academy of 
Medicine, of the Academy of Science, and of all the most 
accredited learned societies, was a particularly remarkable 
tvpe of those very sim ill souls shut up in tlie narrowest possi¬ 
ble brains that one can imagine, firmly set in their religious 
beliefs and absolutely incapable of reasoning freely. He was 
the hero of the anecdote which I related in “BTiieonnu,” 
concerning the invention of the phonograph. On March 11, 
1878, 1 was present at the ineetiiig of the Academy of Sciences, 
that day of hilarious memory, when the physicist Du Moneel 
lUTsented Edison's iihonograph to the learned assembly. 
AVhen the present at i<>n had hoeii made the apparatus hegaii 
to rerite, docilely the sentence registered on its record. Then 
we saw an aeademieian of ripe age, his uiiiid imbued, satuiated 
even, with tlie traditions of tlie classical culture, revolt nobly 
against, the audacity of the innovator; we sa\v him hurl him¬ 
self upon Kdisoirs representative aiul seize him by the throat, 
eiving out; “Wretch! wc are not going to let ourselves be 
duped by a ventriloquist!" Tliis member of the Institute was 
Monsieur Bouillaud. The most curious i>art of it is that 
six nionlIis later, on Sejitember 8111 h, at a siniilai meeting, 
he esteemed it an honor to deelare that aftfi’ (f nmtutc ej"- 
<1 niimitiOii he was convineed tliat there was notliing to it but 
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ventriloquism and that “we cannot admit that a vile metal 
can replace the noble apparatus of human phonation.” The 
phonograph was to him only an acoustic illusion. Such peo¬ 
ple are ‘ fastened to the rear of the chariot of progrcs.s-’ and 
delay everything by impeding its forward march and succocd- 

ng 111 hiding the light under a bushel, for their official titles 
impose upon the slieeplike masses. 

fins great man was the physician of Ar.sene Iloussave 
and we can read in the “Confessions” of this charmhi..’ 
writer that he was responsible for the death of his delimit! 
till wife and their child,-and also of the second wife. ' 
uch IS the “scientific rea.soiiiiig” <,f certain scholars. We 
could wish that the title of Member of the Institute conferred 
1 ite ligenee upon its elect and opened their minds 
These remarks called forth by Bouillaud could be applied 

to his colleagues m the Academy, Chevreuil and Bahhiet 
HI regard to the problem of physics. ’ 

My regretted friend Dr. Macario wrote in 1857 ‘ that “vision 

through opaque bodies and at unlimited distances, which is 

not admitted by scholars and which is confrarv to all the 

known physiological laws, as well a.s inc.xplicable seen d 

nevcrthele.ss to be certaiu”; and he noted the follmvin^ as 
coufirinmg it: 

Dr. Bcllenger was convinced of this by repeated experieuccs 
Many tunes he has writto, out in his home, without any witness a 
sentence on a .sheet ot paper wliieh he has folded and refolded and 
idac^l inside two or three wrappings, earetully sealed. sem 

nainbuhs h^ been able to read the enclosed sentence Ihroth the 
opaque sheets, or to write it on the hack of the envelop 

1 h.s phenomenon had already been verified in JSJl by a comiuis 
Sion ot the Academy of Medicine. In fad, one rea.ls in its reports' 

wliieh he drew tVo„: 

sieur Petit d’Athis hvimotmd I ill sumnambulist (it was Mou- 

, hypnotized by Monsieur du Potet), after several 

. Du Somiudl, re,-cs et du uom„ambuli„ne, p. 105. 
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cfTorts which pcemed to tire him, read quite distinctly: ^*Lavater. 
Jt is verif hard to understand men” These last words were printed 
in very small characters. They placed under liis eyes (which, of 
coui'se, were slnit) a imssporl; lie recognized it and called it a “pass- 
inan'^j they suhslituted for the passport a permission to carry arms 
winch, as we know, almost exactly resembles a passport, and they 
showed it to him on the blank side. Monsieur Petit could only 
recognize that it was a framed i>icco of paper, very much like the 
other. They turned it over, and aiter a few minutes of hesitation 
he said what it was and read very distiuetly these words: ^‘By law,’ 
and at the left, ‘ Permi.ssion to carry arms.” They showed Iiim 
an o})en letter; he said lie could not read it, as he did not under¬ 
stand English. It was in faet, a letter written in that language. 

All these exjierimeiits greatly fatigued Monsieur Petit. They let 
him rest a little, then, as he was fond of cards, they suggested that, 
in ord('r to rest himself, he should take a hand at cards. Monsieur 
Ki'Vnal, former inspector of the university, plnyeil a humlred ]>olnts 
at piipiet with him, and lost. Several times they tried unsuccessfully 
to (lick him into a mistake hy changing the cards. 

A law student, Monsieur Paul Villograud, paralyzed on the left 
side, who was put into a hypnotic sleep hy L)r. Foissac, also read with 
his eyes shut, liie lids were kept constantly elost^d by the experi¬ 
menters in turn; they handl'd lum a new pack of cards, breaking tlie 
revenue stam|) and shuflling them, and Paul rceog’nized the king of 
spades, the aee of clubs, the seven of diamonds, the (]Ueeii of diamonds 
and the eiuht of diamonds. 

They presented him, wliile his eyes were held shut by Monsieur 
iSegelas, with a volume wliieh Monsieur llusson had brought with him. 
lie iva<l the title, “History of France,” but he could not read tlie 
iniI'lui'iiing lines and he reatl on the littli only the name “■Amiuctil,” 
which was prci'ciled b>’ the )>reposition “hy.” They opened the book 
at page SI) and lie read on tbe tirst line “the number of his—” he 
passed over tiie word troa/ic.s and eon tinned : “at the moment when 
they thought him the mosL occupied with the pleasures of the carni¬ 
val," etc.* 

1 It was this sKine \'ilh'grand wlio convinced llroussais. The latter 
wrote secrcllv a little tioU', placed his fingers on the lids of the som¬ 
nambulist, gave the note to Dr. Frupart, who afterward gave it to Ville- 
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These facts, which were clearly established in the report drawn up 
in the name of the Academy of Medicine by Monsieur Husson, earr>' 
■vvith them the sanction of science and impartiality. But, strict]v 
speaking, it could be maintained that the somnambulists had seen 
these sentences in the minds of the e.vperimenters. That may be true 
so far as concerns some of the e.xperiments made by tiie Academy, 
but this explanation cannot be applied to the following facts, for 
here the experimenters did not themselves know the sentences \vliicli 
they caused the sonmambulists to read: 

Quite recently, one of my friends, Dr. N-, who is surely in cap- 

able of wishing to impose on any one, found himself at an evening 
reception where there were many artists and men of letters; all these 
persons knew one another intimately. Among them was Alexis, tho 
celebiated somnambulist. Monsieur MarciJIet hypnotized Iiiin and 

tliis is what occurred. My friend Dr. N- went into an adjoining 

room to find a book with its leaves still uncut; tiien, witlumt openimr 
it, he asked the somnambulist to read such and .such a line on such 
and such a page. The somnambulist hesitated, seeiiKsl to make a 
great effort, then asked for a pen and wrote the line indicated; at 
that they cut the leaves of the hook, found the page and the line, 
and every one, transfixed with astonishment, learned tliat tlie cxjieri- 
ment had succeeded jierfectly; only the sentence in the book was 
written in English, and the .somnambulist, in transcribing it, had 
translated it into French. It was a curious fact that, a few minutes 
later, this same somnambulist could not read the word “Paris,” written 
in large letters on a sheet of paper that had been ftildcd twice. 

Here we surely cannot invoke the transmission of thought, as no 
one had opened this uncut book. 

Tims spoke Dr. ilacario, more tlian half a century ago. 
that which they' sometimes accuse us of aftirming a little 
audaciously has been known for a long time. If I have emoted 
these old arnrmatious of 1850, 184^, 1830, and ovL ITSG 
(Puys^ur) and 1778 (Encyclopedia, Vol. XXXI), it is in 
order to show that these psycliic plienomeua have been proved 

jrraiid, wlio r^ad iinliositatingly the three lines written there. (Sew 
Moulin, Le Maynctinme humuin, p. 2‘J(J.) 
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for many years—we might say for many centuries. But let 

us continue. The mine is rich. 

I, for my pai't, have often had occasion to hear accounts of 
“mental vision” and to verify them personally. 

In the course of the summer of the year 1865 I stayed, dur¬ 
ing a month of vacation at Sainte-Adressc, on the slope of Cape 
la Ileve, to the west of Havre (5 rue des Pecheurs), and I 
had opposite me a celebrated doctor who bore the rather as¬ 
tronomical name of Comet. His wife had given him curious 
examples of this jjower. She was subject, at certain periods, 
to soinnambulism, during which she read w'itli her eyes shut, 
through opacjuc bodies, named the smallest objects that were 
shown her shut up in the liand, divined thoughts, saw un¬ 
expected actions taking place in llie apartments adjoining 
hers, named exactly the days and hours on which her next 
attacks were to seize her, and prescribed the medicines that 


were to cure her. 

AVc can read the history of iMadame Comet’s cure by means 
of her hypnotic revelations, as well as the account of the sight 
of her internal organs, in the “Lettres sur le magnetisme,” by 
Dr. Frapart, which can leave no doubt about the actuality of 
tlicse events. The observations of Dr. Comet are followed by 
similar declarations made by Dr. Alphonse Teste, also about 
bis wife. All these imiuirles date from tiie year 1840, The 
author wrote that it would be necessary to wait fifty years 
liefore seienee otlicially recognized the value of them. He 
was mistaken. In the prejudices due to ancient ig- 

jioranee were not dissipated. And they are not now. 

Time passt's uniekly, for that matter, and humanity is 
slow in its pn)gre.ss. I saitl on tlie first page of this work that 
I had begun this study more than half a century ago. The 
lines which we have just read, and the year 18G5, are the 


pi'oof of it. 


Among the numerous experiments wdiich can help us lu 
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the solution of the problem we are .studying here I shall 
a very curious one reported in Jf i ° ^ “ ‘ 

Oibicr, a former interne of the Paris hospitals Tt m i' i 

in April, 1885 , and be lias often repeated it h r ^ ^ 

whom he names This read.nl. 5" “ before witnesses, 

of sight, was done il^ a staS ofhlnn 

for magnetism and mesmerism) Here'k i ^ r"*® 

experiment: ’’ **‘be account of the 

scerr OnrlirLyaXp ini “'^"1 

ferialiaation, iWiich was t, ktha ‘ of ama- 

talking trance, but ratber what tlio n • ^^^ni^anibiilism, nor even a 
somnambulism,” I put a nad of o f Jiypnotisls call ”Iucid 

. I.-.., iwk. “7,™ 

nape of the neck. The first time T ntt * , * beliintl the 

speaking, I .as very muerarnished I?-, " ^ “™ 

at the time I did not have the exneril ' *• ^ "'-it 

tigations have since giln me an^ ■'.ves- 

studies of the question as well. ’ continuous 

I took from my library the first hoot ti » t . •. 

opened it by chance. When I had held t "* "" ' ^ 

most, without looking at it about ti ^ moment, the cover upper- 

the hypno-magneti^ef ‘”0 l.aii of 

of the page on the left. After J ^"^^'‘cr to read the last line 

“Ah, yes, I see—wait.” Then she ert^ answered; 

unity, for if the soul-- ” siie 1 = “ ‘Wsntity leads .0 

more, that is enough, it tires me ” Ty'eldl'l 

vrords, had been perfectly seenl^d rlaA^'o 

1 fe spirit of my sleeper. ^ *b® ‘^’Materialized invis- 

of such .statcmil.*' Porl'l™!^ *be truth 

•“““ «!•» "'T ' •tlribuM ti., 

<1. i. -y o™7r» 4'S \ « 

■ ‘Inaiy.e de, choses (P • Pecmlly one day when 

' (Pans and Philadelphia, 1800). p. 137. 
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a very elegant woman of the world, playing the role of 
medium, had found means, under the pretext of indisposition, 
to go and rest an hour in my library, and had profited by 
it in order to consult an ancient book so as to be able to read 
it later, in a state of pretended somnambulism (reading from 
such a page and such a line in such a book). But it is quite 
certain that trickery is not practised to-da\', and that there 
cannot even be a question of it in the experiences which I have 
just oiVered as examples. Do not let us be wilfully blind. 

lYe shall admit tliat these are most varied experiences, and 
that they all prove tlie existence of mental vision by means 
of a psycliie faculty independent of normal vision. Y e have, 
indeed, an embarrassment of riches from which to choose 
the proof of these phenomena. 

Lot us compare some other experiences. 

Let ns open, for example, that carefully verified work of 
Sir Oliver Lodge on “Human Survival'’ (page 110) and 
(piote the curious spiritual cotuniunication of Stainton Closes 
(which 1 abridge) : 

Mr. Stainton ]Moscs, professor at the TTniversity College 
of London, had acquired llie habit of writing automatically, 
like a medium, in tlie solitude of each morning. A great 
number of writings that have been obtained in this way 
have been jiublisbed and are familiar to those who study 
these problems; but the following incident is of a .surprising 
character and ofTers a singularly striking example of the power 
of vision at a distance. 

The present text was ahtained hy Mr. Stainton Moso^, when 
lie was at a seance in Dr. Speer s library and his hand wrote 
aniomatieally, in supjnised eonver.sation with invisible speak¬ 
ers. Here is this episode. 

Stainton Moses, speaking to the so-called spirit: “Can you 
read?” 

Reply: “No, friend, I cannot, but Zaehariah Legray as 
well as Rector can.” 
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S. M.: Is one of these spirits here?’’ 

Keply: “I will go and find one.*’ 

(They wait some time.) 

“Rector is here.” 

S. M.: “ Can you read ? ” 

(The writing changes.) 

Reply; ‘‘Yes, friend, but with difficulty.” 

S M.: “Will you write for me the last line of the first 
book of the ^Eneid?” 

Reply: “Wait— 




Hi 


Omnibus errautem tcrris et fyictibus astas.” 
htainton Jloses verifies the quotation, which is exact, hut 
inks at once that he may have known and uuconsciouslv pre¬ 
served It in his memory. He therefore asks another'ciues- 
tion: ^ 

Can you go into the library, lodk at the next to the 
tast volume on the second .shelf, and read me the last para- 

eraph of page ninety-four? I do not know what the hook 
IS and I am even ignorant of its title.” 

After a short lapse of time. Ur. Stainton Moses, still writing 

automatically, hiin.self traced the following words: “1 shaU 

prove by a short historical recital that the papacy i.s a novelty 

\\ lie 1 arose gradually and has grown great since the primi- 

i\e tunes of pure Christianity, not merely since the apostolic 

age ut even since the lamentable union of the Church and 
fetate by Constantine.” 

The volume in question was found to be a curious work bear- 
nij. a rat lei fantastic title: **Antipopopriestian, an attempt 
to liberate ana purify Christianity from popery, pohtikir. 
holatry andxprkst rule/^ by Roger. 

If that IS not reading by the spirit, what is it? 

Now, who was it who read? Was it Stainton Moses him- 
fcelf, unconsciously? But how? AVas a spirit distinct from 
imsc irecting his hand? Let us limit oui*selves here to 
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verifvinjr the fact: it Wius the spirit which read, it was not the 
material eye. 

Eet us recall, in this connection,^ the experiences of Sir 
William Crookes, consisting in the reading of sentences un¬ 
known to him rnd to the medium. This medium, a lady, 
gave eotinminiea>i^ns by means of a little board to whieli a 
pencil was attached and which, conducted by her hand, slipped 
over a paper. 


I hoped to discover the means of proving that what she wrote was 
not due to the unc‘ons('ions action ot lier brain. The plaiicliette, as it 
alwavs does, athrnied that althouuh it was put in action the biaiii 
and arm of this lady, the inteHincucc which directed it belonged to 
an invisihie heiiiir, who phttfCil upou t)ic hraia of the as on a 

musical instrument and in this way moved lier iiuisclcs. 

Tlierefore. I said to this intelligence; “Do you see what there is 
in this room?’’ “Yes,” wrote jilam-hette. “Do you see that news¬ 
paper and can you read?” J a<lded, putting my linger on a number of 
“The Times” whieli was on the tnlde lieliind me, but without looking 
at it. “Yes,” answered ]danehetle. “Well,” I went on, “write me out 
the word which is now covered hy my finger and I will believe you.” 
Planchette began to move slowly and, not without great dilliculty, 
wrote (he word “however.” 1 turned about anti saw that this word 

was eovered by the ti]) of my finger. 

When T made this e.Nperiment 1 liad earefully avoided looking at 
the pa]>er and it would have been impossible for the lady, even if 
she liad tritnl, to sec a single one of the printed words, for she was 
seated at u table, the i)a])er was on another table beliind me, and my 
body bid it from her sight. 


These readings by mediums seem to indicate the action of 
exterior i nt el 1 igences. 

A very ebaraetcrist ic supra-norrnal vision was given to 
Monsieur Maxwell, doctor of medicine, general advocate of 
the court of aiipenls at Bordeaux, by a very sensitive subject, 

1 Set* Lrs Forces until relics iticonnues, p. 447. 
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Madame Angullana, whom he had just hypnotized for experi¬ 
mental purposes.^ 

Madame Anpjllana pretended to have gone out of the house. 

I begged her to go and see what Monsieur B—^^ijone of my friends 
who was well known to her, was doing. It was twenty minutes past 
ten in tlic evening. To our great surprise she tohl me that she saw 

Monsieur B-, half-elad, w'alking barefoot over stone. This seemed 

quite senseless to us. Nevertheless, I took occasion to see my friend 
the next day. Although he was well versed in phenomena, Monsieur 
B appeared greatly astonished and said these very w*ords to me • 
“Yesterday I was not well. One of my friends, who lives with me, 
advised me to try the I^eipp cure and urged me so insistently that, 
in order to satisfy him, I tried it for the first time yesterday evening, 
walking barefoot over cold stone.” 


To theso observ'atioiis I will add the following recent one, 
which we owe to the celebrated American physicist Edison, and 
the value of which as a critical experiment cannot be con¬ 
tested by any one. Here is a report written by himself.^ 

The man of whom I am going to speak was sent to me by one of 
my oldest friends, who said to me by way of introduction: “This 
man Reese is able to do certain strange things. I sliould like you to 
know him. Perhaps you will be able to explain his powers.” 

I appointed a meeting. Reese arrived at my laboratory on the day 
set. I had some of my workmen called in, in order to experiment 

ith them. Reese asked one of them, a Norwegian, to go into an ad¬ 
joining loom and write on a bit of paper tbe maiden name of his 
mother, her j^lace of birth, and several other things. The Norwegian 
did so, folded tbe paper, and kept it in his closed hand. Reese told 
us the exact contents. He added later that the young man had a 
ten-crown piece of money in bis pocket, which was true. 

After he had made several similar experiments witli other em¬ 
ployees, I asked him to make one like them with me. Then I went 
into another building and wrote these words; 

1 f^ee Maxwell, Les Ph^nomencs paychitjuets, p. 15^3. 

- Sec Aivtiales des Sciences pspckujvee. May, 1916. 
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“Is tliere anything better than hydroxid of nickel for an alkaline 
battery 

I was then experimenting with my alkaline electric battery, and I 
was a little afraidVof not being on the right path. After having 
written tlie al)o\''e^ciitenee, I took up another problem and gave all 
iny attcntii)n to so I^ng it, so as to throw Kecse off the scent if he was 
trviii" to read in inv mind what I had written. I then came back 

ii. tr' * 

into the room wluo'C 1 had left him. 

The imunent I entered the room he said: there is nothing 

better them ligdrojid of nickel for an aJkolmc battery/^ 

He had read iny question exactly. 

I <to not pretend to he able to exiilain this faculty. I am convinced 
tliat llie needs of civilization will produce some great discoverj' by 
nu'ans of men endowed witli this power. The rare seers of the 
present g('neralion \vill become the mvdtltiKlc of the coming genera¬ 
tions. The normal intelligence of tlie future will rapidly develop 
and complete the work of the normal intelligenee of to-day. 

Atanit two y('ars after the exjierienees whieli I Iiave Just related, 
the door-bov of my laboratorv entered and told me that Reese was 
in the waiting-room and wislied to sec me. I took niy pencil and 
wrote in mierosco|>ie letters, “Kono,*' folded the ]>aper, and put it in 
my pocket. Then 1 tohl tlie hoy to bring in Reese. 

“Kh'cse, I have a scrap of paper in my pocket. What is written 
on it 

Without an instant's hesitation lie answered, “Keno.'’ 

Some time aftei' the exiteiinients made in my laboratory, Dr. James 
Hanna Thomjtson. a well-known alienist, arranged for a fully repre¬ 
sentative seance at his home. He went into Ids library, wrote some 
words on little sheets of jmper, and hid them. Reese remained, talk- 
in’j", in the drawing-room until Thomjison returned and then said 
to him ; 

‘■..\t- the baek of the drawer to (ho left of vour table is a bit of 

■i 

paper on wideli is written the word ‘opsonic.* Under tlie book lying 
on your table there is a bit of pa[U'r bearing another word ‘anibi- 
♦•eptcr.' On aiiotlier little paper is written the word ‘antigen.’” 

The information gixeu by tlie seer was entirely correct. Thompson 
was stupefied, and confessed that be yielded to the evidence. 

A few years ago I undertook a series of experiments to attempt to 
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transfer the thought of one person to another by all sorts of means 
but without the least result. Also, I tried to solve the phenomenon 
by the help of an electric apparatus fastened to the head of tlie op¬ 
erators. Four among us first stayed in differen^ooms, joined bv the 
electric systems of which I have just spoken, 3H|ferward we sat in 
the four cornei-s of tiie same room, gradualfflPPfnging our chairs 
c oser together toward the center of the room, until our knees touched 
and for all that we obtained no result. ' 

But Reese has no need of any apparatus or of any special con¬ 
dition m order to function. 

So spoke Edison. All those who experimented with him 

testified to the same things, particularly Monsieur Schrenek- 
IN Of Zing, who made a special study of it. 

A curious episode in the life ofthis “seer” is an encounter 
he had with the law, in which, having been accused of fraud 
at the end of the trial he invited the judge to write some words 
himself upon a paper and to keep the paper in his hand. Pie 
1 hen read everything that had been written by the jud-e. 
Aeedless to say, he was acquitted. 

I have gathered together these instances of “mental vision” 
by the hundreds. 

One of the most remarkable is assuredly that of Professor 
Orassert of I^Iontpellier. who, having bidden four lines writ¬ 
ten by himself, in a thick envelop tightly sealed, saw these 
ines read three liundred meters away, by Dr. Ferrours 
me lum ( Annales des Sciences psychiques,” 1897; page 

j . 

We have here a mine of un.suspeeted riches. I .shall also 
mention in this place the following tale which was brouglit 
o me by my learned colleague of the Astronomical Society 
ot Prance, M. II, Dalmron, with this profession of faith: “I 
know of no more captivating matter than the .study of the 
soul, undertaken in your work ‘L’Inconnu.’ and'I wish 
With all readers in love with truth, that this great work 
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min:ht have successors. Also, it interests me to point out to 
you, if you do not know it already, tlic following fact, which 
is an extract fro" the correspondence of the Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, Princess FjJatine.” Here is this letter: 


About ten venv^ ugo a French gentleman who liad been a page to 
tlie Marshal d’ lliunieres, and who had married one of my ladies in 
waiting, brought with him to hVance a savage from Canada- One 
day while tliev W(*re at table the savage, his face convulsed, began to 
weei>. Longueil, as the gentleman was called, asked him what was 
the niatter witli him and if he was in pain. The savage only wept 
more bitterly. Longueil insisted and the savage said: “Do not force 
me to tell you, for it is you it concerns, and not me.” When he was 
urged more than ever, he ended by saying, “I saw from the window 
that your brother had been murdered in such a spot in Canada, 
lAUigmul began to laugh and answered: “\ou have gone mad! 
Tiie savage answered, ‘T am not at all mad j write dov\n i\hat I am 
telling you and you will see if 1 am mistaken.” Longueil wrote it 
down, and six months later, when the shiiis arrived from Canada, he 
learned that his brother’s death had occurred at the exact moment 
and in tlie very spot where the savage had seen it in a vision through 

the window. Tliis is an entirely true tale. 

Versailles, March 2, 171!). 

Tlie Princess Palatine did not pass as one easily duped, 
at llie court of her husband, the Duke of Orleans, regent of 
the kingdom; and at the time of the regency Paris and Ver¬ 
sailles were assurcflly far from mystieisni. Ihe fact reported 
li(*re ought to ho considered authontie. How did the Canadian 
S('er see *Mn the air’'? As one reads in a e r^'t a1 
a glass of water; that is to say, it was the spirit of the sooth¬ 
sayer which was operating. It does not seem that any other 
comdusion can he drawn from these observations. 

Cralien de Semur, a remarkably skeptical writer and a 
SCO O’er who hatl ritliculed the story of Pliny s ghost, as well as 
that of the assassin of Cicero, published in 184.1 a very amus- 
•ing book, entitled “Traite des erreurs et des prejuges,” in 
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which he made an exception of a telepathic sensation which had 
occurred an his own neighborliood. (He wa.s far from sus¬ 
pecting the future,creation of this word and the value of 
these sensations.) Here is liis account, with his commentary: 

foriy Zm“ol!r”wh"" T"’’ a Indv al.ou, 

10 ly jears old, who was name,! Madame de Sauhe. ifer hus 

ha ul wms a nch planter in Sanlo IJomingo. B.„h of then, ha.l co ,m 
to 1 ve m hranre at the time of the Ilevolution. Mon,sieur de Ka.. . 
made many trips to the islands, during which he left his wife in 
Pans. Madame de Saulce w.as a ve,y good won,.,n ,, , 

not at all nervous, having no belief in those fooli I ’ ' 

easily alTect us. During her husband's last trip sl.e was at ., -!, 
ing one evening where she was playing a game of cards til ."t 

se cried out, falling bacU in her seat, “Monsieur de Saulce is deiid 
Every one hastened to her and pointed out that siicl, * 

eertainly be false, and her reason once more resume,! J'mt'.or' n'"‘ 

ertieless, when she was alone, she could not entirely sli d'e nir ,V 

presentiment that stilled her, and she waited for .,ews‘,,l e „ ,md 

«lth fearful anxiety. Slie received reassurin- letters la U , . 

preceded tlie day of her vision. Finally a letter 1 r "'"e ' 

Domingo, sealed in black, a letter which was I’l"!'^ 

eieiir de Saulce’s handwriting. The letter w is^f ■ *" ' 

find sent to a third iiersnn to ti i* * I>lunler 

iijiio iieison, to Jessen the violunre of tliu sIiodI-- at 

aieur dc Saulce wiis dead, murdered hv negroes on e t 

*hieh Madame de Saulce laid reeerved "'the lernhie h X Tr" 

double eveyit, atteste.l by more than twenty peons of mo I V 

mV r ‘V""- v.st'impres;:v.f 

Madame dc Hauleo a“iii'‘“stiu“d '’’"T' "‘ 7 " 

which she had vowed herself. ‘“"‘'•'“■“S to 

The narrator adds: 

What can we say about such hnnnenint>«? *i ■ 

reality or their falsity; we must lleLve ^fnot b ^ T" 

we can apiily to them the eonelusioiis drawn f.-n. J^'-'^tbeless, 

which such an authority as Sullv has n„i 1 '>''“*lor examples, 

y is ^Uiiy lias put beyond all doubt. “It is 
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only too certain,” wrote Sully in Ins Memoirs, “that Henry IV had a 
presentiment of his cruel destiny. The more closely lie saw the mo¬ 
ment of the coronation approachin", the more he felt fright and 
horror redouhle in his lieart. He would come and unfold it all to 
me, in tliat state of bitterness and despondency for which I used to 
blame liim as for aA unpardonable weakness. IIis own words will 
make a quite different impression from anythin" tliat I could say. 
‘Ah! my frieinV he said, ‘how this cwonatiun displeases me! I do 
not know what it is, hut luy heart tells me that some misfortune will 
come to me/ He would sit down as he said these words, and give 
himself up to all the blackness of his thoiiglits, tapping his fingers 
on the case of his spectacles and musing profoundly.” 

Sully’s declaration alone would he enough to keep us from doubting 
the presentiment which nia<le Henry IV feel in his heart the point of 
the dagger wliicli was to kill him; we can, however, support it by 
other authorities, almost equally rellaVile. li’Estoile and Bassom- 
pierre, in their I\reiMoirs, report tlie same incidents. Let us hasten, 
nevertheless, to add that the raie examidcs of justified presentiments 
ouglit to be leceived only as <‘XCt'ptions.^ 


Snell is liie tale of (iration de Semnr, and we feel that he 
published it reluct ant ly. His recollections have tlieir place 
in this book. He is more disposed to deny everything than 
to accept anything. These two extremes are false. Reason 
invites ns to follow an independejit path, at a^i e<]nal distance 
from the two nsnal human eiTors. 

Here are still other observ’afions, no less curions; 

Professtu* riiegorv of Kdinhurgh liad visited a friend in a city 
tliirty miles distant, and had there met a lady who had been hypno¬ 
tized hy tliis friend, and who was unknown to 1^'ofessor Gregory. 
He found that she described all the details of his house with striking 
precision. The idea then came to Gregory to make the following 
exiieriiiK'nt : 

Hs asked lier to go to Greenock, about forty-five miles away, 
where his sun was. She saw and describeil liim exiu’tly even though 
she hail never si’eii him nor lieard him spoken of, and she described 

1 Krrcui'a vt p. 137- 
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the cottage where lie was husy playing with a dog. Tliis do.', sli„ 
said, was a very young Newfoundland, black, with white spots Tl,,. 
hoy and tlic dug seemed to he having a very good time together an,I 
the dog stole Ins hat. There was a geiitleinaii there readin.' a Ijool 
not very old hut with white hair, a Preshyterian clergyman. As 
Gregory asked the medium to go into the hoiislr, she described th.. 
drawing-room, the dining-room, the kitelicii, where a young servant 
was preparing dinner and a leg of mutton was roasting over Ihe 
re hut was not yet done. There was also another servant Tlie 
gentleman eiuno to the door, the hoy continued to play with tho 

dog, and tlien ran to the kitchen, which was on the upi.er story of 
tile sumiiicr-liouse, and bej^aii to eat. 

The professor immediately wrote down all the details he hid re 
oeived and sent them to his friend, wl.o rec-ogniaed most of them a, 
correct. Jl.cre could not have been, he noticed, any transmission 
O I iouglit, as he was not famiiiar witli tlie place where his son was 
and wliere tlie hypnotized woman had been sent.i 


xMany observations similar to the preceding ones are here 
on work table. But we must know where to stop. TIjo 
result of this research is the afjirmation tJuit the human beinn 
can see Without eyes, with the spirit. 

Blit 1 will confess that, in admitting thus transcemlent 
Sight, 1 am in disagreement with scholars whom I have known 
personally and sincerely esteemed, among others Alfred 
.laury ot the Institute {see my Memoirs). He does not 
admit this faculty; he believes in a hyper-sensitiveness of 
tlie sense of siglit, which has been veritied bv him in 
somnambulists,- and which does indeed exist, but wljich we 
cannot generalize about and wliieh does not at a!l apjily lie re 

In certain cases we can assuredly compare this fimction 

oi the sight to the visual power of the nocturnal animals 

winch see very well in the dark, such as eats, owls, sereeeh- 

owls, moths, the reptiles tliat live in caverns, the deep-sea 
rishes, etc. 


J Hyslop, Eniijuiaa of Psychical Research, n. 278. 
^ Lc i:}ornmerit cl Ics Reics (1878J, p. 205. 
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Lig:ht has its degrees and seems never to descend to zero. 

Certain men are nyctalopes. 

Such was the Emperor Tiberius. When he chanced to 
awake during the night, lie could make out all the objects in 
iiis chamber; liis.eyes were very large: “Erat pra*grandibus 
oculis," we read in Suetonius, “([ui cum minim est, noctu 
etiam et in tenebris viderent; ab breve et cum a soinno potuis- 
sent deinde iiebeseebaiit.’’ 

The Abbe Mussaud, a professor at the college of La Rochelle 
in 1820, author of a turious little book called “Roman I'op- 
1i(|ue,’’ reimrts that he knew a lady in that city whose eyes 
had this quality and who could see ipiite well in the darkness, 
not merely for a few moments, as Tiberius did, but for a long 
time, distinguishing even a pin on the ground. Her eyes also 
were very large. Xevi'i’tlu'less, this visual power was not 
])ermanent, and showed only at certain periods of suifering 
and languor. 

On danuary 8, 1800, when I was dining with my friend 
Darflioldi, the great seiiljdnr, tlie daughter of Dr. Chaillou, 
Madame Peytal, told nu' that her cousin .Madi’inoiselle Varanne 
was gifted with this faculty. They heard lier reading aloud 
one night and diseoven'd her sitting on her bed, without a 
light, reading a pam])lilet by Paid-lauiis Courier, wbieh she 
had taken from the doetor's library. 5Sho was a somnam¬ 
bulist. 

I eonld name from among my seientifie correspondents a 
learned and distinguished lady, gifted with extraordinary 
jjsychic powers—^Ia<lame d'Espcrancc', a member of tlie As¬ 
tronomical tsoeiety of Kranee—who, in addition to these cptali- 
ties, sees, writes, and draws in total darkness. At the time of 
her elassieal studies, when she was a young girl, she had 
written a com posit ion during the nield, in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism, witbotit susiiecting itd Her colleague and friend, 

^ Spo licr work, .la raya dc rOinbre, [>. (ia. 
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Madame Hcemmerle, the translator of Carl du Prel, knew of 
more than one similar example. 

Dr. Liebault, who has dealt rather thoroughly with this 
question in his learned work on “Le sommeil provoque et les 
etats analogues” seems to admit only a hypersensitiveness of 
the organ of sight, and quotes on this subject some experi¬ 
ments made by himself—as well as by A. Bertrand, Encontre, 
Macario, Archainbault, Mesnet,—upon somnambulists who 
read in the dark, thanks to the dilation of the pupil of the eye 
and the accumulation of the power of attention in the optic 
nerve. This power of seeing at night is unlimited, but it ap¬ 
plies to only a small part of our problem; it does not apply to 
the description either of a house far awaj^ or of a scene taking 
place a thousand kilometers distant, or to reading in a closed 
book, or to the greater part of our examples. 

The hypnotized subjects who see without eyes and imagine 
that they see with their foreheads, with the epigastrium, or 
with a foot, are under an illusion: it is their spirit which 
sees. 

They sometimes also pretend to see with the ear. Lombroso 
relates that in 1802 he had to struggle, in liis medical prac¬ 
tice, with a phenomenon which he had never met with before. 
He writes: 

I bad under my care the daughter of a high othcial of my native 
city; this person was often seized, at the age of puberty, with a 
violent attack of hysteria, accoiiii>nnied by symptoms which neither 
pathology nor physiology could explain. At times her eyes lost the 
power of seeing; on the other hand, tlie invalid saw with her ears. 
With her eyes bandaged, she was able to read several lines of print 
which were held to her ears. When we placed a magnilying-glass 
between her ear and the sun she felt what resembled a burn on 
her e 3 *es and cried out that we wished to blind lier. Slie prophesied, 
in particular, with mathematical exactitude, everytiiiiig that was 
going to happen to her. She said once tliat in u month and three 
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<loys she TYould fcfl an iiTcsistililc desire to bite. I watched over 
her, tried to distract her, and put all the clocks in the house behind 
time ill order to deceive her about the hour, and despite that, at 
the appointed day and hour, she was seized with the desire to bite, 
and did not g’row calm until she had shredded with her teeth several 
kilograms of paper. 


Altliough those facts wore not new, they were none the 
less singular, and inexplicable b3’' an^*^ of the established 
physiological and pathological theories, 

AVo liave good reason to say that the new world which 
we are exjiloring liere is even more surprising than that 
of (’hristoplior Columbus! As for seeing by means of the 
ear, it seems to me that that is an essentially psyeliic phe¬ 
nomenon, to which the acoustic nerve is as foreign as the 
optic nerve. 

AVhv slionld it be tlie foreheaxl, the nose, the- ehin. the 
stomach, the navel, tlic leg. or the foot with whicli the.v saw 
rather than their mental Vicing, gifted ivith an inuer organ, 
a sort of organ of actual dream? Tlie X-rays pass tlirough 
tlie liody. I Mace .vourself entirely clothed before the radi¬ 
ographic screen and your sl^eleton will appear on the screen. 

What is this inner faculty? Can we attribute it to the 
brain? Or oiiglit we to s(’e in it a faculty of the soul, inde¬ 
pendent of organic ana1om\'? Lot ns ask the finest ion again. 

The brain is nndeniahlv associated with all our thoughts. 
The sentiment of tlie purest trutli, the spirit of sacrifice, 
com])lc1e ahiK'gation, mystic adoration of tlie divinity,—-all 
tliat we can imagine as most detached from the material, 
hectmu‘ Ihonglit only by means of the human being and the 
help of i1h‘ bi’ain. But the brain is not the author of these 
tliougiits; it is only the instrument. If I wisti to lilt nn- arm, 
if I wisli (o lake an nalli, if T deliberate, it is my spirit which 
acts. 'Die cause of the action is in it and not in the neiwous 
ami muscular system which obeys it automatically. It is our 
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spirit which thinks, wills, seeks, loves, decides. It is not 
our molecular cerebral system. 

a/ 


Mental vision takes place by means of the spirit, of the 
soul. The faculties at work here are still unknown to us. 
I supposed at first that the brain might be the cause of all 
these phenomena, that it emitted invisible waves which were 
transmitted at a distance, and that these manifestations did 
not prove the individual e.xistence of our mental being:. But 
this h^TJothesis is entirely insufficient, for the personal action 
of the spirit is clearly revealed in this analysis. 

We have stated above that many experimenters, and not 
the least of them, attribute this supra-normal faculty of read- 
ing a hidden text to a foreign spirit which eommimicates 
with the experimenter through the medium. This is not inad¬ 
missible. But it is going far afield after an explanation, it 
is putting off the difficulty; and what would be the nature of 
the unknown spirit? 

As many of my readers know, I have outlined tliis same 


hypothesis in several of my works,—merely as an hypothesis, 
of eoui'Se, for it is far from having been proved. It is against 
the principles of scientific method to create more or less im¬ 
aginary explanations. It tries to remain always in the sphere 
of what is knoA\'n. But it is forced to declare itself inade¬ 
quate before incomprehensible events, and after having sub¬ 
stituted the physiological theory of hallucinations for a com¬ 
plete denial of the phenomena, it finds it is .still iinsatished, 
and is obliged to seek for something else. 

It seems, however, that our own spirit, such as wo know it, 
does not always offer a truly .satisfactory explanation, and 
that occult forces may be conccnied. 


]\Iy different works have established, by a positive train of 
reasoning, generally accepted, tliat the universe is a dynamism 
and tiiat the atoms are regulated by immaterial forces. 

1" rank Podmore, a well-known psychic author of whom we 
have already spoken, is convinced that all these phenomena. 
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including apparitions, are explained by tlic transmission of 
thought, and refers them all to this theory. I confess that for 
my part T ('annot see any transmission of thought in the act 
of the seminari.st of Bordeaux, writing his .sermon in total 
darkness and Avith his eyes masked by a screen; or in the 
soinnainbulist describing an internal malady and seeing, from 
a closed chamber, the details of the dissection of her mother’s 
body: or in Alexis, reading the cards before they had been 
turned and playing, in spite of a tight bandage, games wldcb 
be always won ; or in a medium following a thief from Paris 
to Brussels and to Spa ; or in the experience of Stainton iMoses 
writing out a sentence taken from a book with which he 
was not familiar; or in that of Crookes with the unknown 
wo I’d that was divined, etc. 

We are veiw far from knowdng everything. We do not 
p ret (Mid to explain ev'erything. ‘‘Know thyself,” said So¬ 
crates. This ought still to be our motto. We do not know 

our inner selves anv' better than vve did two or three thou- 

% 

sand v(*ars a* 10 . 

But o\u’ soul does not .seem so simple as vve are taught. 
!’olypsyeliisi!! is not a vain vv’ord. What are the divisions 
of the personality? What are the unconscious, the subcon¬ 
scious, the .s\il»iiminal? 

A rather ancient and indisputable example of vision at a 
distance, certified by a great number of witnesses, whose 
assertions have been discussed at length, is ottered us by the 
historian Pliilostratus, in his life of A)vollouius of Tyana, a 
contemporary of desus Clirist. When he was at Ephe.sus he 
saw, with Ids inner vision, the a.ssa.ssination of the Emperor 
Dondfian at Rome. 

l^now how this extravagant and blootly tyrant died. It 
was his own best-lovt'd freedmeii, who decided with his wife, 
tin’ Ihni)rcss Dondtia Ijougina, tliat he was as dangerous in his 
fri<‘ml.ships a.s in his hates, and murdered him in his own 
hume. The vision of Apollonius took place at the v'ery mo- 
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rnent when the tragic attack was being made. Here is the 

astonishingly circumstantial account given. Philostratus tells 
ns: 


It was at noon. Apollonius happened to be in one of those little 
parks on the outskirts of Ephesus, speaking on grave philosophical 
subjects before hundreds of listeners. At a certain moment iiis 
voice dropped as if he had been seized by a sudden and profound 
emotion. Xevcrtlieless he continued his discourse, but more slowly, 
visibly troubled by the rush of ideas which were turning his mind 
from tiiose with which he was occupied. Then he stopiied com¬ 
pletely, words seemed to fail him, as with a man wlio seeks to see 
the issue of an event- Finally he cried out: “Be of good courage, 
Ephesians! The tyrant has been killed to-day. IVliat am I say¬ 
ing? To-day? By Minerva! he has jn.st been killed at tliis very 
instant wheti T stopped speaking.” The Ephesians thought that 
Apollonius had lost his mind, they wished ardently that he might have 
spoken the truth, but they feared lest some danger migih come 
to them from this speech. “I am surprised,” said Apollonius, 
“if you do not yet believe me: Rome herself does not yet know all 
about It. But now she is learning of it; the news spreads; already 
thousands of men know it. It ‘makes twice tfiat number of riieri 
four times as many—the whole people wild with joy. Tlie noise 
of it will come even here. You need not believe me init'il the moment 
when you are informed of the event, and put off, until then, the 
sacrifice you should offer the gods on this occasion; as for me, I 
am going to render thanks to them for what I Jiave seen.” 

The Ephesians remained incredulous; but soon messengers arrived 
to announce the good news a’nd bear witness to flic c;orrcct divina¬ 
tion of Apollonius, for the murder of the tyrant, the day on which 
It had occurred, the hour of noon, all these details agreed perfectly 

with those which the gods had shown him the day of his discourse 
to the Ephe.sians- 


Thus speaks Pliilostratiw. 

At this period no more was neco?^sary to cause Apollonius 
to pass for a demigod. Moreover, wlien Pope Pins V was 
made a saint, the same “miracle” was attributed to him— 
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that is. thf' siplit from a window of the Vatican of the Battle 
of Lcpnnto, October 7, 1571. and his exclamation to those 
around liim: “Tjct us pro to llie altar to g’ive thanks to God; 
our ann\' has just won a }?reat victory.” 

TTistoi 'V is full of these examples of secoiid siprht. Comines, 
the chronicler of Louis Xl. reports tliat at the hour when 
Charles the Brave was killed at the Battle of Nancy the king 
was hearing mass in tlie church of Bt. Martin of To\irs, and 
that the Icing's clupilain. Angelo Cato, later Archbishop of 
Vienna, said to him, while giving him the pax to kiss: 
‘ Clod gives you peace; your enemy, the Duke of Bourgogne, 
has iu.st been killed aud his army is in flight.” 

Tlu 'se tales of A])ononius. of Pius V, of Comines and of 
a hundred others, have suffered the fate of all liuman things. 
Tn the eighteenth eeiitnry jioople quite simply denied tliem. 
lu the nineteenth tlu'v were mcrelv liallueinations. To-dav, 
after all flic facts liave been hnuight togelh(*r, it is impossible 
foi* ns to refuse to admit this vision at a distance, since we 
know with eeiiainty of a great unmhor of similar eases. 

These events are more aneieut and more numerons than we 
think. But we are genoi'allv igmiranl of them. 

Thoughts trav(’l across sqiacc, TTow? Emission, or wa\’t?s? 
From the sun t(^ tin* ('arth there circulate the electric par- 
lirlcs. flung out from the central star, w1ii(‘h protlnce here 
lh(' iiluMinuicua of magnetism, of the aurora borealis, of tele- 
plionii; (list urhatu'es. 'flK'v are (Miiissions. A flun tr projectile 
carries willi if a certain energv. Tlie transmission of sound- 
wave’s through tlu' atmosphere, or of liglit-wav(’s through the 
('tlu’r, waves wliiedi in tlnmiselves are neither sonorous nor 
luminous, come from a source of (mergy. Ilow is gravity 
transmitted tlirougli square? This force is prodigious; with 
ils hands it upliolds all tlie worlds; the earth which wpighs 
fi\e s(‘pl illious, nine iinndrod and ninety sextillions of tons; 
Jupiter, tliree thousand times larger; the sun, three hundred 
thousand times heavier than our globe; all the stars, each one 
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of which IS a sun. From the greatest to the smallest these 

worlds act and react upon one another, and Sirius, at eighty- 

thiee thousand millions of kilometers from here, exercises a 

distant influence upon our planet itself. What is the nature 

of this physical telepathy? Waves of gravitation do not 

e.xist. It is possible that thought has no common measure 

with matter, space, and time, of which, after all we can 

have no precise idea. Our brain cells bathe in the unknown • 

we are unconsciously related to all that exists, to all natural 

forces, known and unknown, by an inextricable network of 

waves and vibrations, and thought itself is an agent acting 
through space. 

In these accounts there is no imagination, nor illusion, nor 
liickery. They are as exact as a meterological or an as¬ 
tronomical observation. These studies have the rights of 
citizenship in science. 

Our spiritual being, our mental being can see witliout the 
eyes of the body. I have brought these accounts toirelher, 
during many years, in order to be convinced mvself, and as 
I suppose that my readei*s are as hard to satisfy as I am, I 
contmue to lay before them the result of my researches. 

We have only an embarrassment of choices among those 
reports, which are as varied as they are undeniable. Ilere is 
one more which I should regret not to include, as a no less 
convincing proof of our argument. This “mental vision’' 
was published by Dr. Fanton, of Cannet, .Maritiine Alps, in 
the “Annales des .Sciences psychiipies" for the month of De¬ 
cember, 1910. It concerns a young woman, passionately de¬ 
voted to dancing, who after various oceurrenees, became 
abominably hysterical, entirely shameless, and seriously ill. 

She lived at Marseilles and her liusband was at Geneva, Here 
is the incident: 


Dr. Fanton, who w-as caring for her (October, 18S.1), reccivcrl a 
telegram from her husband saying that he was leaving Licueva that 
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very evoninp by tlio seven oVloek train, which ought to pass Culoz 
at nine, reach Lyons at ten, and Marseilles the next day toward 
five oVlock. On the envelop of the telegram one could make out 
the words ^‘I^Iinister of War,’^ although tliey w’ere partly covered by 


a spot of ink. 

If was seven in the eveiiincr when the doctor was called hv the 

' 1 - 

I)atient’s family for a violent crisis. However, he did not hurry 
aljont answering, and took the time to eat his evening meal, in the 
course of which, he said, tliey served him an otnelctte aiis fines herhes. 

11 is patient's home was ab»jut ihree hundred and fifty meters from 
his own. ‘‘(^n my arrival,’* lie said, “I saw eight persons about the 
invalid who were witne.sses of the following events and of whom 
six are still living.*’ 

She had just said to them: “He does n’t bnrry about coming. 
At last, he is making his miml.” And a little later, “He is at the 
door, he is ringing.” At once the bell sounded. On my entry' into 
the room the sick woman received me with a great burst of laughter 
and addressed me thus: “Ah! vou don’t hurry when I send for 
you! You send wortl that you are not at home, and yet you have 
supper and eat an onielette au.r fines heibes.^* 

She continued : “It is useless for vou to seek excuses. I know 
what you were doing. You had better give me that teh'gram from 
Alfred which you liave with you; he might as easily have sent it to 
me.” At the end of a moment the sick woman repeated in a loud 
and very intelligible voice the whole of the telegram which was 
still lying at tlie bottom of iny pocket and of which no one but 
myself knew among those present. This scene took place with such 
ra[>idity tliai I was completely taken aback by it, and the witnesses 
tinanselves were so tbunderstruck that T wa.s a moment in recover¬ 
ing myself before telling those present that wbat tlie patient said 
was correct and showing tliem the telegram which I had received 


half an hour before. 
How was Madame A 


— able to know the contents of that tele¬ 
gram, when she liad not been warned of her Imsband’s return and 
still h*ss of the lionrs and itinerary of his journey? That is what 
we at tempt eil to explain, without being able to do so. All at once 
a new outburst of laughter, still Imuler and gayer, broke from the 
invalid, interrupted iiy these words: “He is sleeping, he is staying 
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in the train. He will not get here. No! No!” Then the laughter 
passed into suffocation and ended in a stammering, in whicli we 
made out, quite clearly: “He is asleep, he is staying on tiie train, 
he will not get here.” It was then nine o’clock. 

In the morning, at about the hour when the train was due whicli 
was to bring her husband, I went to meet him with two of our 
friends. I especially urged all those who remained with the in¬ 
valid to notice very exactly and in the smallest detail, all that 
might happen during our absence, and in the same way we others 
proposed to notice all our acts and gestures. The hu.shand was not 
on the train from Lyons and we returned to my patient. 

A little after our departure a telegram had come from Grenoble 

sajing that the husband would not arrive until the afternoon, as he 
had missed the train. 

I left her at about eleven o’clock. 


In the afternoon I went to meet her hmsband; before he had seen 


any one, and without letting him suspect anytliing, I questioned 
him. I learned from his own words that at nine in the evening 
he had passed through Culoz, without awakening, in a car for 
Chambery, and that he had awakened in the latter town. When 


he found he would reach IMarscilles seven hours late, because of this 
ehanse in his journey, he liad telegraphed. I made him repeat this 
tale in the presence of several persons who had watelu'd with liis 
wife the night before, and we were able to prov’e, by the tale we 
told him in our turn, that she liad followed him during his trip, 
the vicissitudes of which .she had described to us. 


At that time Dr. Fanton was not familiar with the subject 
which we are studying here and was veritably thunderstruck. 
Wc know, to-day, that this power of the soul is uiulciriable: 
we can see by means of tlic spirit, not only by means of the 
optic nerve or the retina. 

Let us also listen to Dr, Osty, concerning certain facts 
recently studied by him: 

In 1 ebruary, 1014, ^ladame Camille, who was exercising the pro- 

^ t gave, (luring a hypnotic sleep, in¬ 
dications which resulted in the recovery of the body of Monsieur 
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Ciulioii, wiio ]i;id hcoii inissiiif^ since Deeeniber 30t!i, without there 
haviii" b(M*n, until then, tlie least hint as to the oanso of bis dis- 
a|jpearance. There was at once a fireat noise in (he papers. Police 
and niauistrates could uol conceal tlieir annoyance. The “stronff- 
niin<i(’d,” the shrewd, those wliose superior intelligence shone in 
their e.xpressions, <Hd not hesitate an instant to aecuse the somnam- 
hiilist (tf being an accomplice, paid hy those interested to mislead 
jit si ice. 

I’rofcss{>r P>erniieim, interviewed by a reporter of the “Matin,” 
declared that divination did not exist. have never been able to 
establish, he said, “in the course of iny long career, phenomena of 
vision at a distance or of divination ; all my scientific ediicalion re¬ 
volts against the e.xistence of such plicnoinena and until there is 
sm ions \'crHication I ^hall contest the truth of them.” 

X(*vcrtlu*Iess, not lung was more certain than this hypnotic revela¬ 
tion.’ 

A month later, on ^lari'h 1914, ^lonsicur Andre Rifaut, the 
earetoker of the ('hat('an of Poui'sault, disappearc'd. T^Feii ransacked 
the ^\'oods and the lakes lonned l>y the overflowing of the Marne. 

I Ik“ poli{*(‘ and a ('(tinpany of tlu* Hheinis militia made an active 
search, hut the judi<aal iminiry rcniained without results. 

'flieii the Itrofhers Rifaut did as the (’adion family liad done and 
had rceonrse t(» several im'dnims, who, with one aeeord, declared 
that the caretaker had been murdered and thrown into the water. 
Madame (’ami 11c, wiio was one of the three, spoke thus, on March 
24ll), aci'ordin,g (o tlu* “.lonrnar’: 

^ on aie seeking tor a relative. I see lum. After liavin*^ ex- 
('hanged some [tapers with a man clad in a uniform, he lmics on 
into the night along a diverted road. There is a river a little farther 
on, lie approaches Ins iioiiie. A man conu'.s u|> and strikes him 
on the hack ot liis head with a ('luh. 1 lie nnloi’tunate man falls, 
stunned. 11 is murderer [ticks him uj) and goes to throw him in the 

in 1 * 1 . 1 see his Ijitdy. It will he loiuid in a lew da\s, far from 

tills S|)ot.” 

(hi April JJtii, tile body ot Monsieur Riiaut wa.s [ticked ii|) by 
s(tnie fishermen, who found it tioaling down tile current at Jaid- 

^ It hci|t|M*iis (Ital (lie case is (h^ciilt'd ou the d'.iy on w’hich I am correct* 
iiig tJiis pi oof I October 'JU, lUlt)). 
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gonne, Aisne. Dr. Petit, the coroner, formally decided there had 
been death by violence. According to his evidence, the caretaker 
of the chateau of Boursault had been struck down, the skull had 
been driven in, and the unfortunate man was dead before be was 
thrown into the water.^ 

The following fact is perhaps even more striking: 

On March 1, lf)14, Dr. Osty received a letter whieh told him that 
in the little eominunc of Cher, an old man of eighty-two, Jlonsieur 
Etienne Leraslo, had disappeared and that all search for him had been 
vain. Madame Morel, who lived in Paris and was possessed of second 
sight (I myself have had occasion to C0!isult her), to whom the 
doctor had brought a silk handkerchief that had belonged to Mon¬ 
sieur Lerasle, followed the walk he had taken through a wood and 
saw him stretched out dead on the ground, having stopped, worn 
out, and, in fact, determined to die. It was the second of i\Iaivh. 
For fifteen days his family and the village people—eiglity men—on 
the demand of the mayor had explored the forest without finditig 
anything. From the detailed directions of the medium, tliev fol- 
lowed the paths described by her and reached the corpse in the at¬ 
titude in which she had seen it: she had followed him as far as 
that, tapping with his cane, as was his habit, and stretching himself 
out near a great tree and a brook, never to rise again.- Madame 
Jlorel had never heard either of tliis good man or of this country 
about Cher; her jisyehic power—which we mention here as one of 
the proofs of the existence of our mental element, independent of 
the physical organism—was able to reach the old man leaving his 
home, see the past, and feel the future. All this was not shut up 
in the fold of the silk handkerchief, assuredly, but the handkerchief 
served to establish a communication between the medium and the 
man to be discovered. There is here neither telepathy nor transmis¬ 
sion of thought: no one knew anything. There was vision at a dis¬ 
tance, without eyes, as in all the examjdes mentioned in this chap¬ 
ter. 

1 dnnalefi des i^cic-ncea psych April, 1914. 

- I*or all the detail.s, including the of tin* wood and of the walk, 

see the Anrialea dea ^fc-iericea paychiquea of April, 1914. tSee also the very 
eompeteiit works of Monsieur Duchatel on psychomeiry. 
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These are facts of observation that we cannot confound 
with the usual banalities of tlie extra-lucid seers” and the 
fortune-tellers by cards. Let us exchule nothing and exam¬ 
ine everything. We see without eyes. Cryptoscopy ought 
to be admitted as a new branch of the tree of science. 

Is it known that a blind pei*son can see, read, draw, paint? 
Here is an example observed in 1849 at the village of Saint- 
Laurenf-sur-Sevres, Maine-et-Loire, by a doctor who names his 
witnesses; 


A (loctnr of the noigiiborliood had gone to visit two convents in 
this village, one' <>t men and one of women. ^'We were received,” 
he writes, “in the most cordial manner by Fatlier Dal Iain, the Su- 
|K‘rior of the fttniier, wlio also had authority over the second. After 
we liad walked about in tlie two conv(‘tits, he said to us: ‘T now 
wish (o show you. gentlemen, ont' of the most curious things in the 
ladies’ eonvt'nt,’ And he liad an album bi'ought in in which wc ad¬ 
mired SOUK' Very pc'rteet water-eolnrs. Tlio'e were birds, landscapes, 
and marines. ‘1 hese very suce(‘ssful ilrawijig.s,’ he said, *liave been 
made by on<‘ of our young nuns who is blind.’ And this is what 
lu* told us about a eharniing Imiieh of roses, one biul of wliich was 
blue. ‘Some time ago, in the presenee of the Marquis of La Hocho- 
ja |uelein and several other visitors, I called in the blind nun aiul 
aske<l h(*r to sit down at a tai)le and draw sfunething. Wo spi’ea<l 
out eol(»rs for litT and gave her jieneils, hruslies, i>apcr, and she at 
oiK'c began on the hoiupu't which you see. While she was working 
tliiy s(‘veral tinu'S placed an opariue body, cardboard or board, bc- 
tw(‘en lic'r (yes and the pajx'r n»id the hrush continued to move with 
the sanu' regularity. I’t} the o)>s(‘rvation that the bunch was a little 
.slim, sh(’ replied: “\<'i‘v wt*ll, I will make a hud come out from the 
joint, ot tins hraiieh.'’ While she was working at ttiis correction 
some one replaced the eannine with the blue; and she did not notice 
the eimnge, and that is why yon see a blue hud.’ 

“ I h(‘ Ahhe Dallain, ’ adds the narrator, ‘‘was as remarkable for 
his siaeiiet' and Ins line iiitelhgenee as for his great piety, and I 

hn\(' iie\’(‘i‘ met an\’ one wlio has in.s|)ired more atVoction and venera¬ 
tion." ‘ 

1 Hcvuc sf^u-itc (ISIM), p. 72. 
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From the language of the blind young woman, it is cer^ 
tain that she saw; otherwise she would never have said: “I 
am going to make a bud grow from the joint of this branch.” 
But what is no less certain is that she did not see with her 
eyes, for she continued her work despite the obstacle that was 
placed before it. She saw with the sight of the soul, as the 
sight of the body had been taken away. After all, the 
somnambulists see in this way; why should not a blind per¬ 
son see, in a similar condition? Was she not in a state of 
awakened .somnambulism? 

As for the color blue, put in the place of the red, she may 
have been thinking only of the position of the bud or may 
not have noticed it, or may not have seen it as color. 

In the face of all these facts we can no longer deny the 
possibility, for the human organism, of sight without eyes, 
through opaque bodies, as well as through time and space.^ 

Those who deny this really make us laugh when they state 
learnedly that there is nothing here but illusion, error, mysti¬ 
fication, hallucinations, and other nonsense; that they know 
the laws of nature and that the universe does not hide any¬ 
thing from them; that the soul does not exist; that there is 
no spirit either in man or in the cosmos; and that ever^dhing 
is explained by matter and its properties. 

These are very simple-minded “reasoners. ” 

The cases reported in this chapter on sight without ej^es, by 
means of the spirit, are as certain as astronomical, meteorologi¬ 
cal, physical, geological, and anthropological observations, and 
others of which the most exacting science is composed; as cer¬ 
tain and as irrefutable as the psychic or spiritual phenomena, 
or those procured through mediums, which have been care- 

1 We can find other no less characteristic events in Lcs Forces jmfu- 
rrllrs iticonnues, especially on |)agps .‘ilO, ril"), 517, olS. The progress of 
science has siippresse*! tlie paradox of vision through opaque bodies, by 
the discovery of the R<rntgen rays, a fact that ought to be instructive 
to impenitent unbelievers. 
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fully observed and rec:istered by photography,* although these 
rcMpiire a partieularly careful attention, as they are not in 
accord with oiir present ideas on physics, weight, and human 
physiology. 

Hut what forces are in action? Incontestably, indisput¬ 
ably, tliere is something there, and something transcendent, 
outside our little, ordinary life of flesh and blood, of muscles 
and nerves. 

Our corporeal, material existence can disintegrate, without 
bringing about the destruction of this psychic element, which 
is imlepcndent of it. Tiiis is a scientifically admissible possi¬ 
bility. What docs appear altogether extraordinary, is that 
tlie events rejiorted here have been observed for many long 
years, for centuries, without any one’s taking any account of 
them, that the reality of the soul’s existence was positively 
esfahlished in 1819, by tlie Abbe Faria, tlirough these same 
I>benomena, in bis book on “La Cause du Sommeil lucide,’^ and 
3et that only now do we seem to be making these discoveries! 
Do well-informed men continue to be in a verv small minority? 

The vision of the future, the knowledge of future events, is 
going to furnish us with a demonstration even more irrefutable 
tlian all that has preceded it. 


1 See Lcs Forces natiircUvs inconnucs. 
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THE SIGHT OF FUTURE EVENTS; THE PRESENT FUTURE; 

THE ALRE.VDY SEEN 

A presumptuous skepticism which re 
jeets facts* witliuiit e^auiiiiini^ them to 
see if they are real, is more blameworthy 
in certain resjK^cts than an irrational 
credulity. 

A. VON Humboldt, 

A mong the unknown faculties of the soul that we 
ought to study if we desire to create an experi¬ 
mental psychology founded on facts of positive ob¬ 
servation I wish to speak tiow of that whicli permits us to 
see the future, to see what does not yet exist! 

In the same way in which the soul sees across space it sees 
across time. 

I have written a book (not yet printed) on this subject, 
“La Vue de Favenir,’'—genuine premonitions, authentically 
established, premonitive dreams, events foreseen with a great 
accuracy of detail, tlie conflict between the vision of the future 
and human liberty, between determinism and free will. I\ry 
intention is not to expatiate on this va.st subject, but as we 
are concerned with proving the special faculties of the soul, 
it is a good opportunity to add to the preceding accounts of 
mental vision tlioso which follow and which arc no less 
worthy of attention. Especially noteworthy is what is called 
“the already scen,“ a phenomenon very much disputed, 
very much discussed, but incontestable in tiic opinion of those 
who have studied the question and have had time to exam¬ 
ine the accounts carefully. 

Future events can undoubtedly be seen in advance, and 
• with great exactness. 
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We sliiill liero approacli this grave question not by meta- 
pljysical <'onsidera1 ions l)nt l)y the experimental method. 

My attention was first called to this piienomenon in the 
si)ring of ISTi), l)y the jK'connt which we are going to read 
of an ohservation made by a person endowed with a clear 
ami jiidieif)us mind, t lie Princess Emma (’arolath^ who, being 
v('rv fond of France, used to come to Paris every vear and 
lilo'd to talk with me about these great problems. Tlie nn- 
exiiected war between France and Germany toneiied her quick 
sensibility and the young woman barely survived this in¬ 
tern at ion al disaster—a preface to the cataclysm of 1914. 
Til is letter is one of the last which I received from her, and 
tin* premonitory dream is remarkably explicit. I have al¬ 
ready spoken of it in my work “Tv'Tneonnu ”; it dates from 
abont twelve vears before 1870. Here it is, somewhat 
abridge<l: 

I iiad just fallen asleep, very nnxion.s over the health of some 
oiU‘ I loved, wlieu I found myself carried in a dream to an unknown 
ca.<t1e, intt> an iK-tagonal ctihiiH’t liung in red damask. There was a 
bed in wliich lav sleeping the pci'son whose liealth disturbed me. 
A lamp, hanging from the arch of the cano])y, flooded witli light the 
pale Init smiling face, framed in tliick masses of black hair. At 
the bed’s lu'ad was a pietni'e, the svdiject of whi<’!i was so strangely 
engraved oti inv m(’im)rv that on mv awakeming I <‘ouId have drawn 
it : it was a (’hi ist crowned witli roses hv a heavenly spirit, witii 
vcrsc's i)y Schiller, which T read. 

Two v(‘ars later we went for a countrv visit to a castle in the 

■h k 

dejUhs of Hungary. I stopjKMl, trembling, when 1 entered the apart¬ 
ment wliich had l)een st‘t asid(‘ for ns: T was in the octagonal cabinet, 
hung in red damask, hefon' tlio bed and hid’ore the picture of Christ 
criiwiied with ntsc's, with tin* vt'i'st's of Schiller. This |)ict\ire liad 
ii('V('r been eo{)ied or reprodnc(‘d, and it was impossil>le tliat I 
-•hoiiltl Iiavc seen it otherwise than in the dream—any more, for that 
matter, than I could havi* seen the oi'tagonal cal)inet. 

E-Mma, PmxcKss ('aroi.ath, 
Weisbaderi : March o, 1S70. 
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Sinc6 this alrciidy far-away period of 18/0 my attention 
has often been called to this sort of ev'ent, which I liavc been 
led to examine with particular care. The work which I am 
to-day layinpr before the reader, therefore, represents almost 
fifty years of varied observations, and I present it with all 
the confidence that tins slow elaboration justifies. 

One can object to this dream, as to other similar ones, that 
it was not written down and dated by a canceled jiostatte- 
stamp before its verification,—which would assuredly have 
been absolute proof,—and that in the mind of the narrator 
it might have been made to con form to the incidont as ol)- 
served, so tliat her so-called verification would be fallacious. 
But this objection has scarcely any value, as, contrariwise, 

it was this unexpected verification which struck the ob¬ 
server. 


A\'e attach no importance to these dreams unless thev are 
realized, and we do not take the precaution to write them 
down in advance. It can also be objected that we see in 
dreams many .scenes and countries which we never actually see 
again; that we see only coincidences which have occurred 
more or less b^^ chance, and that for one coincidence which 
appears there are a thousand which do not come to pass. To 
suppose that at sight of a room, a house, a laudscajie, a sort 
of sudden and fugitive dream may traverse the brain and 
give the impression of tlie ah'cadij seen, is another hypothesis 
and explanations have been proposed for such a]>pcircnt ex¬ 
teriorizations. Purther on we will discuss the objections and 
wc-will examine all the explanations. For the present, let 
ns note that there are different sorts of physiological dreams, 
and that we are eoiicer/ied here not with moi’e or less vague 
dreams, but with prccifte visions which strike the attention 
enough to be retained in all their details. But let us not 
di-'^cuss it just now. Let us bring forward the facts. The 
irjij)artial reader will he the best judge. Our duty is to estab¬ 
lish the facts liberally and with no preconceived idea. Ily- 
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pothoses flo not constitute science : it is ol>sorv’'ations that do so, 
in tile psycliic sciences as well as in the physical and natural 


sciences. 

I do not wisli to reconsider here the numerous examples 
(1J)5) publislied in '‘LTnconnu,’* showin" so clearly a \Hsion 
of tile future. But since that time (1809) I have received a 
great number of others which may interest readers who are 
concerned about the same problems. 

The .srea forms a pai*t of the still unexplained 

l)h(*nomena of the vision of the future wliich we will study in 
t ti is eliajiter as a function of the soul, substantiating’ its in¬ 
trinsic rcalitv. 

# 


(icncrally this impression of I lie already seen is considered 
an illusion; it has been called “false recognition,“perver¬ 
sion of memory/' “paramnesia/’ “ancestral memory,” and 
otlier hypothetical names. I invite seekers afttV truth to 


meditate on the following assemblage of carefully made ob- 
servat ions. 

And first of all, tlicrc is this one, which alone would suffice 
to piovc the reality of wliich we have spoken. 

The already se<ui, clearly and Jiterally presented by pre¬ 
monitory dreams, is a fact that cannot be denied, however in- 
evplicahle it may still be in the present state of our psychology. 
Iii*rc, for (‘xamtilc, is an honest and irn'futable account, by 
Canon (Jarnier, a worthy priest of tlie diocese of Langres,' 
and former professor at the little seminaiw where, as we shall 
see, an event of this sort occurred which it is impossible to 
doubt. 


Tt was in 1846. dnrinc: the seeoml year of my work in the 
nppi't* semi nary. One night I traveled in spirit during my sleep, 
'i'lu' roa<l which I follt oved—white, smooth, and sparsely bordered 
with ti'ees—seemed to d(*s<'end the side of a mountain, bv a aentle 
sl(jpe, and reacli a plain that stretched away out of sight.- The sun 

1 Where I .stiubecl Latin from eleven to fourteen years of age. See my 
Memo! rs. 
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was sinking toward tlie Ijorizon, as it was botwcon lour and live in 
(lie aftonioon, and siicd its poaccful liglit over tlie <‘ountr\’-.sifle, with 

delicate sliadings of color and shadow tliat are easier to iiiiaLrine 
than to describe. ^ 

I found that I had suddenly stopped short, without knowini: Iiow 

or why, at a spot where anotlier road cut at ri^Iit angles that which 

I was following. lor all that, there was nothing unusua] about it 

that could have caught the eye of the traveler, noi- even attracted 

his attention. Nevertheless, I still see invs(;ll standiie.'- there, 

stiaiglit as a statue, contcinplating with especial .satisfaction 

nothing much—one of those country scenes which we see everv 
day. 

To the left, I noticed, the road crossed mine and jiassed around the 
mountain, where, eonse(pU‘nt]y, there ]ia<l been built a little wall about 
a meter high which ran'along the road, to sustain I lie eartli. 

Along this wall were planted tiiree large trees which threw a 
dense shade. 

About thirty feet from tlie spot where 1 was standing, opposite 
me, in a well-leveled court, there I'ctse, dost' ti; the I’oad, a chariiiiiig 
little house, white as chalk and bathed in sunsliiiie. The only win¬ 
dow, which faced tiie road, wa.s ojten: behind the wiiulow sat a 
woman well but simply dresse<l. Red pred<.initialed among the 
bright colors of her clothes. On her head was a wliite e;7p of 
some very light material with openwoik embmiderv, of a form 

that was unknowm to me. This woman seemed about tliirtv vears 
old. ' ‘ 

Standing before her was a young girl of ten or twelve years, 
whom I took to be her own. She was afteutiv(*ly watching lier 
inotlicr, -who was knitting and show ing her how it was ilone: she 
was barefoot, her hair down her back, and was dressc<l somewhat 
like the mother. By the side of the young girl were three children 
rolling on the ground i a small boy W'lio miglit have* been four or Jive 
years old was on his knees, showing something to his two little broth- 
eis, smaller than he, t*> amuse them; these were Hat on their backs be¬ 
fore the eldest, and all three were absorbed in llieir admiration. The 
two W'onien bad given me a rapid glance wiieii they saw me stand- 
ing tlieio and looking at them, but they had not stirred. Evidently 
they often saw travelers passing. 
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A large dog stretched his length beside them and scratched him¬ 
self from time to time, to put tlie fleas to rout. 

Through the wide-open door I saw three men seated benches 
about a table, two on one side and one on tlie other, at tiie very 
back of the room, ]>la>'ing and drinking. They looked like work¬ 
men employed in tlie neighborhood. They wore the linen apron 
and the jioiiited hat of tlie Abruzzi. 

On tlie other side, at the right, three sheep were browsing on the 
unappetizing grass; occasionally they butted one another in a 
friendly way. To tlie side two horses, one bay and the other white, 
were fastened to the wall. A pretty little colt wandered here and 
tliere to amuse himself, and went tovvard the table of the players, 
without tloubt to take a lesson and to brush their liair with his nose. 
The young innocent received a good cuff as his reward. 

I also noticed four or five hens and a fine cock with a magnificent 
tail, the sort of eock whose green-and-blnck plumes decorate the 
ca[is of the Italian mountaineers. These poor fowls were seeking 
tlieir pittance in the court, where the grass, dried hy the sun, hardly 
eovmed the white dust. 

Such was the simple country scene wliich I was watching, in com¬ 
plete content, for the space of ten minutes perhaps, and which dis- 
aj>I)eared suddenly as it liad come. Before, I had seen nothing; 
afterward 1 saw nothing, and I believed it drowned in the flood of 
forgetfulness for all eternity. 

This is how it came once more to life, and was stamped for ever 
on my memory and imagination. 

I still see this little eonier of the earth, os I see the tdock-tower 
of mv village. 

In ISdfl 1, with two friends, took a trip into Italy. 

Arrival at JIarseilles, a step to Genoa, a brief call at Leghorn, 
Siena, Florence, then a quick advance upon Koine. 

We p:l^5 through a liaiiilet in the Ai)eiinines. A good coneli re¬ 
ceives our august persons. Four or five horses draw the coach, and 
set off like lightning, with a great ringing* of their thousand little 
bells; the vetiurino^ or postilion, wearing an African helmet, or 
rather harletpiiu hat, cracks the whi{) eternally,—as though he would 
throw his arm out of joint!—brings all the eurious into the street, 
and exhibits his pro\ve.ss to the eyes of tlie multitude. There is not 
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time enough to admire our Lordships; our earria-e does not run, 
It files. * 

But after leaving the eity all ar.lnr .Iisap,,ears. wo sink into a .load 
calm, we reach the erest of the ni.n.ntain. There is a halt of live 
minutes; four proud eoui-sers replace our Rofhiniife.i; whii. ii.i 
coachman!—our carriage Hies along will, the dust, w.- dcs. eu.l like a 
storm, recouunendiug our souls to God. (There was good reason' 
tor I am yet unable to imagine how we ever inaiiage.l to lind our¬ 
selves still whole and with all our limbs after so mad a ride.) 

inally the carnage slows down to a rea.sonable .sliced ami ar- 
rivrs at a rcinv station without mishap. 

During this slop, I look out of the carriage d.ior ami sweat 
comes out on me; my heart heals like a tamhouriuc, and 1 meeha.i- 

e and prevents me from seeing: I rub iiiy nose, luy eves, like a 
•s ceper « 10 awakens suddenly after a dream. I realiv think I aiii 
arcammg, and yet my eyes are wi.le open; I assure tuv.sdf that I 

drwim N . ■ '"-'S '■"O in mv 

fJream, Nothing lias changed! 

is till^ 

<iuite sure If , ,T? I «"> 

1 e sure of it,—that is certain. Kor all that, I liave never been 

blppe“? ^ *“ it 

wi^rhiTt‘e::;r::, ‘irr 

up at the side of the court, the trees ili** 

wbitc honsc, the open window; the mother knitting and lier da’iedi- 

NotbitgL cT r^" -»■- . the shee,,. 

them t • people are e.xactly those 1 saw, as 1 saw 

f i t, ’. But the fact is certain and 

or 1 J jears I have wondered. Mystery! Fir.st I saw it in a 

dream; secondly, I saw it in actual reality, three years after. 

(Letter 901.) (iAUxiER, Canox. 
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Such is tlip liford text. I have given it in full, instead of 
in a summary, for eaeh detail is interesting. 

If we admit tliis account—it seems very diflieult to refuse 
to do so, as the author is not a mere nobody, nor a joker, nor 
an illusionist—we have before us two recort^ed facts: first, 
a dream that occurred under known conditions, in a room of 
the large seminary of Langres, and secondly, a view of this 
dream in panorama, tliree years later. 

The psychologists who teach that the already seen is an 
illusion are in error. The scene observed has really been 
seen in advance. 

Without doubt, in fifty years one can imagine a more 
eonvphue identification of the two scenes, that of the dream 
and that of the tri]i; it liapinms (piite naturall}' in the mind 
of the narrator. Hut the foundati{)n remains. There have 


indeed been two successive sights,—one in a dream, the other 
in reality,—and the first had too sharply struck the young 
al)l)c ft)r there to be any doubt of it. 


This story recalls the i)remonitory dream at Niort of Saint- 
I\laixent with which my readers are already familiar. 
Monsieur Clroussard, cure of Hainte-Kadegonde, when he was 
in sehool at Niort at fifteen years of age, dreamed that he 
was at Saint-Maixent (a town whieh lie did not know by 
name) with iiis schoolmaster, in a small sipiare, near a well 
ofiposite to which was a pharmacy, and that he saw coining 
toward liiin a lady of the neighborhood whom he remembered 
to have seen once at Niort. This lady accosted him and 
spoke to him of matters whieh he found so extraordinary 
lliat, as Soon as it was morning, he told the patron, as they 
called tlie head of the institution. Tlie latter, verv’- much 


a.stouished, made him repeat the conversation. A few days 
later, liaving business at Saint-^Iaixeiit, the patron took the 
boy with him. No sooner a*iTived they found tliemselves 
in the stpiare seen in the drea.m, at two points marked on 
a map which i\loiisieur Groussard sent me, and saw coming 
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toward them the lady in question, who held with the patron, 
ahsolutcly word for word, the conversation of which the 
scholar had told. 

These events are more frequent than are often imagined. 
For my part, I have been told of a great number. Here 

is one in which an. exact sight of the scene to come is shown 
very clearly: 


In June, 1S9S, I was living with an uncle whom I dearly loved. 
As his health had become uncertain, we thought we ought to change 

our apartment for a house with a southern exposure and surrounded 
by a garden. 

The evening before we moved, at eleven o’clock, I was tliinklng 
(very wide awake) alone in my room, of the giief I felt in leaving 
the well-loved apartment, when all at once I saw the garden of our 
new dwelling as it was at the tAie, veiy siiady and full of Mowers; 
then it became clearer, it seemed larger, and I saw it as it must 
appear in winter. The only verdure left was the green arlior of 
ivy. And at the same time I saw two undertaker’s men, one laiire 
and one short, going down tlie patli which led to tlie street. 

This vision, which was very intense, struck me great I v at Mi st, 
then I thought no more about it in the midst of tlie cares which 
my uncles condition caused me. But seven montlis later, in Juiiu- 
ary, my uncle died, and the day of his burial, a few iniuutes be¬ 
fore the body was taken away, I saw the undertakers two men, one 

large and one sm<iU, going down tlie path in the simie spot where 
my vision had shown them to me. 

Be good enough to excuse, dear master, the great liberty I have 
taken in writing to you and receive my most respectful salutations. 

Marie Leuas, 

15 rue Corneille, Le lluvre. 

(Letter 920.) 


This letter had evidently but one aim, and tliat quite dis¬ 
interested to let me know of a ea.se of vi.sioii of the future 
which was exactly verified. We can imagine that tlic author 
foresaw the death of her uncle; but that is all. To have 
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seen what canio to pass seven months later, the winter land¬ 
scape, the two funereal men, is outside the scope of rational 
normal it y. Tliis alrcadt/ seen cannot be explained, as people 
pretend, as a vision at the moment of the event, for the 
author exjierienced it one evening' in June, 1S98, and the 
event look place iji January, 1899. 

The evidences of tlie already seen are very numerous. The 
following account was sent me by a reader of an article, “La 
Glane," in “La Nouvelle Jlode,’’ for 26, 1918; 

1 <lreaiiH*(l that I was on iny vacation, at the j)laee wliere I usually 
go, l)ut the room ^vllieh was given me was ditferent from my own and 
Ix'hiiul a clothes-i)ress 1 saw spreading flames. A stupid dream, I 
forgot it. 

Six inontlis later I reaehed my destination. I was led into a very 
small summer-house. Although I had never seen it before, I recog- 
nizetl this litth* corner wliich was meant for me. The clothes-press, 
in the saint' spot, recalled tlie tire. I s]>oke of it and they reassured 
me. Ft)!’ ten years iit) tire had harmed the ncighhorhood. I had 
he^'un to lt)se mv fear, when, ttjward the fourth week, the tocsin 
sDunth'tl. An iniinense lire consumed a farm not far from my 
tlwt'lling, made woise hy tlie straw and rubbish, and even licked the 
wall where the clothes-press stood. 

Aimee Koge. 


Once more, these premonitions are neither so exceptional 
nor so uneerlain as is supposed. 

In his carefully verified work on “Premonitory Phenomena” 
the Italian scholar Pozzano reports tlie following oeeiirrenee 
whieli is quite typical as regards the “already seen.” The 
Chevalier Giovanni de FJgueroa, one of the best and most 
renowned fencing-masters of Palermo, relates what happened 


to himself: 

One night in tlie month of August, iti the year 1910, I awoke 
under the iinjiressiou of a dream which had been so vivid that I 
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roused my wife and told ber immediately all these strange, curious 
and precise details. ' 

I was somewhere in the country^ on a white and dusty road, l)y 

which I was entering a vast cultivated field. In the center of this 

field tliere rose a rustic building with a ground floor for shops and 

stables. To tlie right of the house I saw a sort of hut formed of 

armfuls of leaves and dried wood, and there was also a cart, the 

sides of which were taken down, and on it a harness iw a beast of 
burden. 

Tlien a peasant, whose face has remained sharp and clear in mv 

memory, clad in dark-colored trousers, his head covered with a soft 

hat, approached me and invited me to follow him, which I did. He 

led me beliind the building, and through a low and narrow door 

we entered a little stable, four or five metei's stjuare, or more full 

of dirt and manure. In this little stable ti.ere was a short stone 

stairway which turned inward above the entrance door. A mule was 

a.steiied to a movable trough and, with his bind quarters, obstructed 

the passage by which one reached the first steps of the stairs. The 

l>easaut having assured me that the animal was gentle, I made him 

move and climbed the stairway, at tiie top of which I found mv.sclf 

in a little chamber, or attic, with a wooden floor; and I noticed, 

anging from the ceiling, winter watennclons, green tomatoes, onions, 
and green corn. 

In this same room, which served as an anteroom, was a group of 
women and a little girl. One of these two women was old and 

./u? ^ supposed that the latter was the mother of the 

1C eatures of these three persons also remained engraved 

on my memory. Through the door which opened into the adjoinin- 

chamher I noticed a double bed, very high, such as 1 had never seen 
Ihat was the dream. 

In tl,e foUowing: of October I went to Xaples to assist our 

* 11? Monsieur Amedeo Brucato, in a duel. 

Ub IS not the time to tell of the incidents, the annoyances, and 

tJie mishaps tliat a.ssailcd me because of this assistance;'! will only 

Bay, so far as eoncenis the dream, that tlie affair led me into a duel 
01 my own. 

This duel took place on October 12th, the <laj- when, with my sec- 
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onds—Cai^tain Bnino Pnlamonjzlii, of the 4tli Bersnglieri, in garri¬ 
son at Naples, and Francesco Busardo—I went to Marano by auto¬ 
mobile, where I had never been in niv life and which I did not even 
know existed. I liad barely ]ienotratcd a few hundred meters into 
tlie flat country* when I was sharply struck with the road, broad and 
white with dust, wiiich I recognized as having seen,—but wiien, or 
on what occasion? \Vc stopped at the edge of a field which was 
not unknown to me, because I had already seen it. ^Vc got down 
from tlie automobile and went into a field to a path bordered with 
thickets and iilants, and I said to Captain Bruno Palamenghi, who 
was by my side; “I know lliis spot, this is not the fii’st time I 
have come here; at the end of tlie path there ouglit to be a house; 
there, at the right, there is a wooden hut.” It w’as, indeed, all there, 
and also the cart with the lowered sides, containing a harness for 


,‘i beast of burden. 

An instant later a peasant in black trousers, with soft black hat, 
exactIv like liim 1 had seen two months before in mv dream, came 
to invite me to follow him into the house and, instead of follow¬ 
ing liirn, I preceded him to the door of the stable, nhich I already 

and, on entering, .saw tlie mule fastened to the trough; then 
I looked at tlie peasant, to ask him if the beast w’as harmless, for 

his hind (piarter.s j>revcnte<l me from climbing tlie little stone stair¬ 

way, and he assured me, as in tlie dream, that there was no danger. 
Ilaviii'jT climbed the sinir.s, I found myself in the attic, where I 
]•('(•(tgni^'.ed (he watermelons up under the ceiling, the green tomatoes, 
the onions, the green corn, and, in the little room, in an angle at 
the ri‘.ilif, the old woman, tlie young one, and the child, as I bad 
si*{*n tlK'iii ill mv dr('am. 

In tlie iieighhoring (‘liainber, which I liad to enter in order to 
rmnove my (liiiigs, T recognized the bed tliat had so mucli aston- 
isli('d me in mv drc'am liecause of its lieight, and I laid mv vest and 


hat on it. 

1 had spoken of my dream to several of my friends in the armory, 
in llie fcncing^-riiig, and elsewhere; ])ei'sons wlio can all vouch for it: 
Cajdain Palanienglii, the lawyer, Tomasso Foreasi, Monsieur Amedeo 
lirucatn, ('omit Deutali' Diaz, and ^lonsieur ftoberto (liannina of 
Naples were witne.sscs to my precise knowledge of tlie spot and the 
persons who had tlieir place in the events of the duel. 
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My word as a man of honor will sufTice, I believe, to assure the 
truth of these things; nevertlieless, if it were absolutely necessary 
to liave recoui^e to the evidence of the witnesses I should have im 
dilheu ty m wntuig one by one to the friends I have named and I am 
sure they would not fail to respond to my wish. 

selmlirs •“‘‘^'■'Pretation of them concerns the 

Giovaxxi de Figueroa. 

“This episode,” writes Bozzaiio, “is particularly worthy of 

attention hccau.se its authenticity cannot he held in doubt 

as the man who told it is a person who knows the value of a 

word of honor, and the fact that he fold about the dream hc- 

01 c Its realization e.xcludes the hypothesis that the iniprcs- 

•sion ot the already seen could be reduced to a trick of the 
memory.” 

Bozzano is a spirituali.st and is convinced of reincarnation. 
tradietLs^'" apparent con- 

1,to me that the e.xplanation of the mystery 

bas actually been given. It ought still to be studied ‘ ‘ 

except in the future—three years, three months, or three days 
after; it makes little differenec-is inadmissible to all tho'sc 
who arc not familiar with our studie.s, although it may be 

iranX:"- 

Monsieur Pletneff, a government official of Tver Ru.ssia 
assessor of the college, wrote me in 1899 (Letter 777) that he 

urrounded by relatives and friends, that he was ignorant 

state of X 111 ^'^oroff was living and of what his 

sta e of health was, and that “almost the same day” J,e 

had^died at Vietni-Valotchek, a city of the department "f 
This same letter states that one of the chancellors of the 
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departincnt of Tver, Monsieur Ivan Sasonoff, very inncli 
esleenied l)y the writer of the letter, was passing one day be¬ 
fore a house and saw, while he was entirely awake, a stone 

slairwav on the outside which did not exist. Monsieur Piet- 
* 

nelV, Iiaving juissed there twice on the same day, made <iuite 
sure that tins exterior stairway really was not there. But on 
])assing by three or four days later he noticed that they had 
brought while stones and were tearing down the old stair- 
wav in order to build a new one. 

Therefore, this non-existing stairway -was seen before it 
was built, and the observer passing by there would naturally 
have been eonviiieed that he had already seen it. 

Here is another event no less odd: 

Professor Boehm, who used to teaeli mathematics at Marburg, was 
s]iiiir an (‘veiling with fri(‘ii<ls, when he was seized with the con¬ 
vict ii»n that lie ouglit to return home. As he was peacefully taking 
his tea, he resisted this impression, which, however, came back with 
sueh foice that lie was obliged to yield. When he reached hoiiic he 
found evervlliing as he liad k‘ft it, hut he felt himself driven to 
change the place of his bed; however absurd this mental coramaiid 
seemed to him, he felt that lie omjht to du il, so lie called the servant, 
and, with his ludp, pulled tlie bed to the other side of tlie room. 
Wlien that was done, lie felt (piite at his ease, and returned to fin¬ 
ish the evening with lu^ friends. They separated at ten o’clock; 
h{‘ n'tnrncd homo and went to sleep. He was awakened in the 
middle of the night by a great noise and diseovered that a heavy 
hi'aiii had fallen, earrying with it part of the ceding, and was lying 
on the ^pot wliieli Ins lied had oceupied. 

What is the invslerious force which warns us in this way" 

*■ 

Yes, 1 repejit llitit all this seems inatlinissible—to see wliat 
does uoi (‘xist ! The scene observed by the Al)be Gamier in 
181b did not exist in 1.84(), the young woman was throe years 
v()ung(‘i'. one of her ehihlreii was not born; the uncle ol 
M adaiui- Leba.s was not in his grave seven months before his 
death ; the scene of the mouth of October at Maraiio did m t 
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exist in the month of August, etc. But can wc dcntj these 
facts of observation? 

Tliis work had already gone to press when I received the 
following letter in response to an oral communication whicli 
had especially interested me. According to a generally 
adopted rule I liad begged the author to accompany his 
account with evidence, establishing* the priority of his dream 
to tlie occurrence itself. 


Paris: September 0, 1010. 

As I promised you, I am sending you, under tins cover, accom¬ 
panied by two testimonials, the account of the premonitory dream 
which you sliowed a desire to publish. I am very hai>i)y to scud you 
tills exact observation and beg you to accept, etc. 

A, Saurkl. 

In 1011 I dreamed I was in a new countr>^-side, in a land that I 
felt was unknown to me. 

On a little eminence, tiic gentle slopes of whicli were covered with 
fresh meadows, I saw a largo building of medieval ai>pearancc, half 
small countiy-seat, half fortified farm. High walls, wealherJd by 
storms, surrounded the buildings with their unbroken girdle. Four 
massiye towers, not very high, flanked the corners. Before the 

principal paid and through the meadow there ran a pretty brook, 
with clear, babbling waters. ' ’ 

i\Ien—soldiei-s—were felehing water from it. Others wore light¬ 
ing tires not far from stacks of guns ranged along the walls. These 
men were clad in a curious pale-blue uniform which I did not know, 
and wore a helmet which seemed to me of a strange shape, 

I saw myself clad in the uniform of an oflicer and giving the 
orders of the camp. 

By one of those odd phenomena which many persons have ex¬ 
perienced, I thought, while attending to these affairs: “What an 
absuid situation! Why ani I here an{] in this costume?*’ 

As this dream had left me, on my awakening, with a very clear 
and jiiecisc impiession, I did not cease to be interested in the ah 
sccc of those incoherent or ridiculous details which peo^e our 
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sk’cji, and by ibis appearance of harmony and lojnc in the absurd; 
for ab.'^urd it seemed to me, this situation as olhcer in an unknown 
a riiiy. 

nuring the day I sjioke to those about me of this dream and of 
tli€‘ bine soldiers wliicli animated it. Then I thought no more of it. 

Rut the war, which overthrew so many existences, made me, after 
a sei ies of iriea mat ions, a lieutenant of infantry. My rt*jriment 
happened to l)e resting close to the front in tiie Aube. I was taking 
I'oj’ward inv ret'i'uits of tlie class of IHIO. 

Tile battalion ha<l lieeii marcliing since early morning. The heat 
wliich faded the tender green of the tall rye made itself keenly felt 
by my poor young greeiihunis. The cloud of <lust raised on the 
roa<l by tlie tlionsarids of weary feet did not permit me to see where 
we were. I had received I lie onler to camp under the walls of “the 
chriteau,” which was, the (juarterniaster told me, two hundred meters 
to the right. After having given my orders to the chiefs of sec¬ 
tion. I went to .join tin* inajnr. 

A few minutes later I rejoined my company around the poplar 
walk which hid the chriteau from me. 

'file <'ountry-side which appi'arod after I had passed the last in¬ 
tervening tree, stnuk me immediately. It was the same gently slop¬ 
ing meadow, all gay with the llowers whieli June scatters every¬ 
where; the walls, tlie towers—all was exactly like that which I had 
seen seven yi-ars before in my <lream. All it lacked were the pretty, 
noisy brook and the nioiiiimental gateway. 

As I was noting this dilferenee between the dream and the realitv, 
an adjutant came to ask me where tlie troop should go to get water, 
“To the iirool;,*’ 1 answered, laughing. The non-commissioned of¬ 
ficer ]ooki‘d at me in aslunislunent. 1 added: “Yes, if it isn’t on 
lliis .siile it must surely he on the other side of the building. Come 
with me.” 

When we had rounded the tower at the north corner I saw, with¬ 
out astonishnieiif, tlu‘ eay lirook rniining over the niossv stones and, 
toward the middle c>t‘ the wall, the large gateway just as I had 
sei'ii it ill my dream with its i>iUars of tihl brick. 

Tlie two leading sections had already solved the prolilem of water. 
Stacks of guns sIihkI at the font of the walls, in the shadow of which 
uiany of my men wcr« already enjoying deeply desired rest. 
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The tableau thus formed was that of the dream of ]!)1L Xtjtli- 
ing sensational took place in this spot; therefore, this dream con¬ 
sisted of nothing but a startling view into the future, sliowing njc, 

notably, my future situation as an ollicer, which it was impossible 
to suspect in 1911. 

A. Saukkl. 

(Letter 4100.) 


This premonitory dream was exceptionally precise. Mon¬ 
sieur Saiirel saw, in 1911, an episode of the war of 1914-18, 
in wliicli be sei'ved as an officer. It is a case similar to tliat 
related in ‘^Llucounu” (555)—the case of Monsieur Kegiiier 
who in 18G9 saw himself figuring in an episode of the war 
of 1870. In this case, as in all similar ones, the (luestion 
arises: If one has seen a year in advance, or seven years 
in advance, or three years in advance, as in the case of 
the Abbe Gamier wliich has just been quoted, a scene which 


was to take place at the time when it did take place, then 
the free will of man does not exist and the true doctrine is 
absolute fatalism. At such a date iu 1849 the It aliau woman 
had to be in the house on the road to Koine, with three little 
children, drinking workmen, a gamboling colt, etc.; at such a 
date in 1870, Monsieur Regnicr had to be a soldier facing 
the Prussians and Bavarians and hurl himself, bayonet in 
liand, upon the aggressors; at such a date in 1918 iloiisieur 
Saurel had to send the soldiers to get water in front of the 
unknown tower. And the same is true of hundreds of simi¬ 
lar cases of prevision. What remains of our free will, of our 
personal liberty? Is there not here an absolute contradietioii? 
Is it possible to admit at one and the same time the liberty of 
our actions and the sight of the future? 


This question will he fully discussed in the following chap¬ 
ter. Suffice it to say, at present, that it is extremely subtle, 
but can nevertheless be solved by the reconciliation of two 
apparently contradictory terms, by imagining that the human 
will is one of the factors employed in the production of these 
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events; tliat sonietliinfr ^vill always liappen, but that it is not 
inevitable, for all that; and that one sees simply what will 
liappen, thought transcending, sup])ressing time, time not 
existing in itself, and the past and tlie future being able to 
exist together in an eternal present. 

II one 1 (‘fused to admit tliis reconciliation one would be 
oldiged to admit that I^ismarck was not responsible for having 
falsified the despatch from Ems in order to precipitate France 
into the rierman abyss opened before her, and that in 1914 
YMliam TI had no responsibility for the Austrian trickery 
in the exploitation of the murder of Sarajevo. Otlierwise, we 
should ha\T to admit that there are no bad men,—profligates. 

knaves, impostors, murderers.—nor any good men either._ 

humanitarian, devoted, hoix'st. saerificing themselves to the 
moral and intellectual w{‘lfai'c of humanity. 

A\ e .shall spciok of this subject in detail in tlie next cliapter, 
in cotincction with tlic communication which was made me 

in 1911 bv Frederic Passv. 

* * ■ 


Deeause of tlie astonishment wliieb sneb experiences as 
th(s( (.<iiisc ns, we seek for all tlie liypotljeses eontraiw to the 
admission of the facts, AVe imagine, for examph‘, in order 
to explain the sensation of the already seen, tliat the impres¬ 
sion plod need on the ri'tina b^' a country-side or a scene is 
siniul I a jK'ou.sly regis((‘red in the memory and in tlie eonscious- 
]i(ss, <nid we suji[>os<^ that b\' nu'ans of even a very .slight 
d(‘]ay (the fraction of a .second) the storing <.)f the image 
tak('s pbit'C in the memory before the conscious perception 
is tt‘It. In this case, the sense of memory liaving been struck 
tngi1i\(* instant lie lore that of the real vision, we think 
tliat we have already .seen the present scene, in some nnde- 
fenniiK'd fnnmu* time; for even tlie tentli of a .second, as 
is pio\(*d 1)^ dr(‘ams, can give tlie impression of a verv' 
long liiiu. Anollu'r hyj>oth(‘sis ass\inu*s that the perception 
ot a scene which one helieves one has alivady seen, can be 
coiiipai cd to I lie o])tical phenomenon of double refraction, 
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which causes one image reaching two faces of a prism to be 
refracted on two different planes: there would be one pro¬ 
jection on the plane of the past and one on the plane of the 
present; for an instant our soul would see double. 

These explanations are most ingenious; but, on the one 
hand, they are not proved—^not at all—and remain in the 
realm of pure imagination, which has nothing to do with 
scientific exactness; and, on the other hand, the facts con¬ 
tradict them, when the\' have been previously related, as in 
tile case of the square of Saint-Maixent, which was seen sev¬ 
eral days in advance by a young scholar of Niort who was not 
familiar with it (see page 228) ; of the child seized with 
croup, an event seen the day before (“LTnconnu,” page 
550) ; of the despaii'ing patient of Dr. Liebault (see page 
309); of the election of Casimir-Perier (page 270), etc. 
In these eases the explanation just given lacks common sense. 
Pcriiaps it is sometimes applicable, but rarely’’, if it is true 
at all. 

We must therefore look for something clse.^ 
l^rofcssor Ribot of the Imstitule lias further treated this 
subject in his work on “Les Maladies de la ilemoire.” lie 
writes: 


It sometimes happens, in a foreign country, that the sudden turn 
of a path or of a river brings us face to face with a landscape wliich 
it seems to us we have seen before. Wlien we are introduced ft>r 
the first time to a person, we feel that we have already met Inin. 
In reading new thoughts in a book we feel that they have already 
been jireseiited to the mind. 


The author thinks that this illusion is explained by the 
following hypothesis: 

1 A great number of authors have analyzed this subject without ap¬ 
proaching the solution, such as iJiigas, Lalandc, Vignoli. Wigan, Maiids- 
ley, Anjel, Binet, Kouille, Pieroii, Vase liide, Soury, P. I.aipie, l)iit none 
have divined it with the exception of Bozzuno and C. de Visme. See 
La, Revue dea 6tud4;s psythiques for 1901. 
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The impression reeeivod evokes from our past similar impressions, 
va^ne, confused, barely j^liinpscd, but they sufTicc to make us believe 
tliat the new state is a repetition. There is at bottom a quickly felt 
resemblance between two states of consciousness which lead us to 
identify them. It is an error, but it is only partly an error, be¬ 
cause there is indeed in our past something which resembles a first 
experience. 


This explanation is certainly not satisfactory. It does not 
e.xplain any of the events which I have just described. The 
author remarks elsewhere, very honestly, that it does not ap¬ 
ply to such cases as the following which he gives: 

A sick man called Sander, on lenrning’of the death of a person of 
his a('(|ualn(aiiee, was s«M/,ed with an indefinable terror, because it 
seemed to liiiii that he had already experienced this impression. 

I telt that already, seme time before, while 1 was lying here in 
this same hod, X Iiad come and told me, ^Muller died some time 


«t:o. 


He couldn’t die twice!'’ 


]\fonsiour Kibot uui.st hav'o been very much embarrassed 
to explain physiologically tlicse curious facts. He has also 

<1 noted flic following example, wliich much resembles the 
former: 


Wigan in his hook on *‘La Dualite de I’esprit,” wliicli he pretends 
to c.\[dain by the two heinisplieres of our brain, reports that while 
iie was piex'tit at the tiuieral services of the Princess ( liarlotte, in 
tilt* (.hapel at’ \\ iridsor, he* luul all at once the feeling of having 
aliead\ been a witness of tbc same spectacle. The illusion was 


fugitive. 


No h\pothesis is acceptable. People used to suppose that 
llie illusion of ilu‘ already seen might be one of the unconscious 
iiiemoi ics inherited from our ancestors, who iniglit have known 
what we see at i)i'esent. This also is inadmissible. 

Assuredly, any explanation is almost impossible. Monsieur 
(}ualines these coincidences as the actions of “false 
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incniory. But that is not an explanation. He mentions, 
further on, the following incident, taken from a work by Dr. 
Arnold Pick, which is no less inexplicable: 

An educated man, who was verj^ intelligent about his illness and 
who has given a written description of it, was attacked, toward tho 
age of thirty-two, by a peculiar mental state. If he w:is present at 
a fair, if he was visiting some spot, if lie met some one, this haj)- 
pening with all its circumstances seemed so familiar to liim that he 
felt sure he had already gone through the same experiences, had 
been suiTOunded by precisely the same persons, or tlie same ob¬ 
jects, with tile same sky and the same weather, etc. If he under¬ 
took some new work it seemed to him that he had already performed 
it and under the same conditions. This feeling sometimes occurred 
the same day, or at the end of a few minutes or hours, sometimes 
the following day onlj^, but with perfect clearness.^ 


That is evidently a pathological ca.se. 

“In these phenomena of false memory/’ writes 'Monsieur 

Ribot, there is an anomaly of the mental mechanism which 

escapes iis. But this designation “false memory” e.xplains 

notliing to us. Tlie learned physiologist, nevertheless, tries 

to understand, and he has good reason to try. “We can 

admit, says he, “that the mechanism for the localization as to 

the past works backward,” and he proposes the explanation 
wliich follows: 


The image thus formed is very intense, of an hallucinafory nature; 
it imposes itself as a reality because notliing rertifics this illusion. 
As a result, the real impression is thrown into the background, with 
the indistmct character of memories; it is localized in the past, 
wrongly if we consider things objectively, rightly if we consider 

1 Apropo.s of memory. Monsieur Rilmt eite.s assuredly one of the most 
curious examples that lias been observed; an imbecile recalb’d the day of 
each burial made in the iiarish for tbiitydive years. He could repent 
with unvarying exactness the name and age of the deceased, as well as 
those who had worn mourning. Outside of this mortuary register ho did 
not have an idea; he could not answer the simplest question and was 
not even capable of remembering it. 
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things subjectively. This hallucinatorj' state, in fact, while very 
vivid, does not efface the real impression, but as it springs from it, 
as it has been produced by it too late, it must appear like a second 
experience. Tt takes the place of the real impression, it seems tho 
most recent, and such it is, in fact. To us, who judge it from with¬ 
out and in acc«trdance with what has come to pass externally, it is 
false tliat the iin])ression was received twice; to the sick man, who 
judges according to the ideas of his consciousness, it is true that the 
impression was received twice, and within these limits his state¬ 
ment is incontestal)te. 

\\ {* will eojifess that these “explanations” of the learned 
j>rotessor explain nothing at all. Thei'c is here a series of 
psychic phcnoinona that are very different from one another, 
and to wliicli the same theory eonld not apply. 

To ^fonsicur Kibot (he memory is in its essence a biological 
fact, ami Ity accident a psyeiiological fact. As the number 
of l)raiti cells is somewhere b(*(ween six hundred millions and 
twcl\'(‘ hundi'ed millions, and tliat of the brain iieiwes lias 
bt'cn re<‘kori(Ml at tour or five tliousand millions, the brain can 
be considered as a laboratory full of inovenient, wli(M*e a thou¬ 
sand labors go on at flie same time: the memory-impressions 
an* surely nnnierons eiiougli. But certain impressions are, 
as we lu'ne just seen, psijch}c rather ihaa If it is 

only by accident tliat ineinoiy appertains to the psychic 
world, this accident is perhaps the one thing essential to tlie 
discov(*ry ot tiie invisilile world, just as the apparent dis¬ 
orders, the disturbances in the universal gravitation, are llic 
most terlile source of tliscovcry in astronomy. AVe have had 
proof oi (his in tiie discovery of the planet Neptune, through 
1 be perturbations td 1 ran us, in that of tlie companion of 
Sinus, etc. No, the already seen is not a iiliysiological fact of 
tin* brain: it is a metapbysical jihenomenon, the realization of 
wliat has l>f*cu already seen. 

I^et us DOW enter hilly into the problem of the knowledge 
of tlie future. 


IX 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE FUTUIiE 

W ill sits by the side of destiny as the 
directing iiower. 

GOLhKN oF PVTn.\OOB.AS. 

W HAT we have been considering relative to the a7- 

rcady seen is the natural introduction to that 
wliich follows. We shall now study oltseiwations 
verifying the premonitory visions that establish the kyimvU 
edge of the future. 

I have publi-shed under this title, in '‘La Revue,”' of 
:\Iareh 1 and of April 1, 1912, the principal documents 
proving that, under certain conditions, the future has been 
seen and known in advance. Many writers have taken up 
this subject since the publication of tiiese documents—and 
have reproduced them without always taking tiie trouble to 
mention my work; but that is an insignificant detail. What 
particularly interests us here is to know that tlie future has 
been known, described, announced, often with detailed pre¬ 
cision, and that, therefore, there is in the human being a 
psychic principle endowed with faculties independent of the 
properties of matter, a soul as distinguislied from the body. 

I shall first point out the ease of premonition by dream 
which I published in 1911, in the “Annales dcs Sciences 
psychiques,” then in “La Revue/’ of which I have just 
spoken. Here is the curious account: 

Monsieur Frederic Passy, the venerable member of tlie In¬ 
stitute whose long career has been so honorably cons(‘crated 
to the cause of pacifism as opposed to the imbecility of human 

r 

1 Formerly the Revue dev rwues, now the Revue mondiale 
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war,' came to see me one fine day in the month of January, 
having valiantly climbed my five flights despite his 
eighty-nine years. It was one of his last visits and the in¬ 
cident described surely merited its selection by him. 

“I did not find it in your ‘L’Inconnu,’ ” he said, “and I 
feel sure it will interest you, as it comes from a scrupulous 
writer, a man of incontestable integriD^ the Quaker Etienne 
do Grellet. I am giving you his account, as I have copied it 
dovm, of his trip into Rus.sia. During his stay at St. Pete re- 

burg the Countess Toutschkolf told what follows to the Quaker 
traveler: 

“About tlircc mouths before the entry of the Pronch into Russia 
liu* gcncnil her ]]iisb;ui<l was with her on their estate in Toula. She 
<lre:iined tliat wliile she was in a hotel in an unknown city, her 
father enferetl, holding her only son by the hand, and said to her 
these exact words; 

“D our ended, i/our husbaud has fallen. He fell at 

Borodino.’ 

She awoke in great distress, hut seeing her husband near her she 
r(*ali;<ed that it was a dream aixl succeeded in falling asleep again. 

“The dream occurred again and was followed by so miieh melan¬ 
choly fliat it was long l)ef()re she recovered. 

I lie dream oeeurretl a third time. At this she c.vperienccd 
sucli anguish (liaf slie awoke her liusliand and asked him, ‘Where is 
Borodino 

1I«‘ dill not know. In flie morning they both began to search, 
with their father, on the map of the country, but failed to find it. 
j\t that time it was a very obscure spot, but it Ijecaine famous 
tliioiigh the bloody bat tit? whieli was fought near it. Nevertheless, 
the iniprt'ssion which the countess had received was profound and 
h(*r anxiety was great, i hen the tlieater of the war moved awayj 
but soon it ai>proache<l again. 

“Before tile Ereneli armies reached Moscow, General ToutsclikofE 
was put. at the head oL the reserve army. One morning the father 

1 As hn me, J have eoiisecratcd inysrlf to the same protests since my 
liist work (18(i2), when I was twenty years old. Quite uselessly, also, 
so universal is human stupidity. 
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of the countess, holding her young son by the hand, entered the 
room in the hotel where she was living. He was sad, as she had 
seen him in her dream, and he said to her: 

He has fallen, he has fallen at Borodino/ 

“She saw herself in the same room, surrounded by the same ob¬ 
jects with which she had been surrounded in her dream. 

Her husband had, indeed, been one of the numerous victims of 
the bloody battle waged upon the banks of the river Borodino 
which gave its name to a little village.'^ 

(An exact copy) 

Frederic Passv, 

This premonitory dream, so tragically precise, is assuredly 
most characteristic. 

Can it be supposed that it had been formulated afterward 

in the mind of the narrator? No, as its realization had 

aroused in him an unforgetable emotion, and three months 

before its realization they had searched for this place on the 
map of Russia, 

It presents all the qualities of authenticity. But then, as 
I have remarked, if the death of the general at Borodino was 
seen several months in advance, were this death and this bat¬ 
tle therefore inevitable? And in such case what becomes of 
free will? Napoleon, then, was forced to make the fatal 
Russian campaign and was not responsible ? Are human 
liberty’ and responsibility onl\’^ an illusion? 

We shall later analyze these undoubtedly confusing conse¬ 
quences. hat shall we think? Fatalism seems in discord 
with all human progress. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
fatality and determini.sm are identical. 

In regard to this a young girl of Naples, iHademoiselle Vera 
Kunzier, sent me in the month of April, 1917, a letter full 
of distress because of some sentences of mine wliieh she bad 
read concerning the incontestable cases of the ^(fht of the 
future^ begging me to explain how it was possible to reconcile 
these carefully observed facts, which I vouched for, with free 
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will, our sense of liberty, and our responsibility. She was all 
the more insistent because she was still under the shock of a 
profound emotion, caused l>y a tragic prediction which had 
recently been realized in her own family. 

I leplied to iier that fatalism and determinism are two 
doctrines absolutely different from each other, and that it was 
necessary not to confuse them, as is generally done. In the 
first, man is a passive being who awaits events which are in¬ 
evitable. In tlie second, on the contrary, man is active and 
foi ms a contiibuting cause. One docs not see what fuust 
happen hut wliat will happen. Something will alwa^’s happen. 
h is tills something which we see, without its being inevitable, 
loi all tliat. 1 he distinction, it is true, is extremely subtle, 
but it seemed to me that her young soul of seventeen years, 
pure and free of all preconceived ideas, and of a sensitiveness 
which in her correspondence struck me as particularly deli¬ 
cate, would perceive this distinction, if she gave it the neces¬ 
sary attention. I begged her at the same tiihe to let me 

know of tlie iirnpheey which liad been realized and wliioh had 
so profoundly troubled her. 

Here is her letter, which I reproduce textuallv: 

Dk.vr gukat jMaster: 

How iinppy I was to receive your kind letter! It was doubly 

welcome, first hccause it came from you, and after that because it 

Jioupht me a little light on the ideas wliicli are whirling in mv brain. 

] have spcMit a good deal of thought on your letter, and I Iiave well 

understood v'liat you had the goodness to explain to me: what will 

lappen may he seen, hut is not inevitable. Tt has brought me in- 

itlici, tor I felt m^seIt going mad over the thouglit tluit we 

are no longer masters of anything at all, not even of our own 
minds. 

\ou would hke to know, dear Master, what tlie event is which 

led me to heheve in predestinatiuii. I will tdl you of it as best I 
can. 

It was in the .spring of 1910, .seven years ago. At the time we 
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were ver>^ mtimate with a German lady, named Helene Schmidt. She 
was a medium of extraordinary power, and as Mama was veiy much 

interested in spiritualistic seances, she asked her one day to hold 
one of these seances. 

I was not present, for at the time I was a little j>irl, about twelve 

years old, and I was at school, but Mama and our old servant have 
often described the incident to me. 

Helene Schmidt had only to place her hands upon the table for 
it to beo^in at once to rock violently. You know, Master, the man¬ 
ner of communicating with spirits, if there are spirits. When the 
table, a large and heavy dining-table, which it would have been im¬ 
possible to lift by muscular force alone, began to rap regular blows, 
indicating that a spirit was present. Mama asked its name; it named 
Itself by tbe ali)bal)et, saying it was called Anton. The medium was 
absolutely unacquainted with this name and she had no knowledge 
eitlier, who was in question when it wa.s mentioned. Anton, I will 
add, was Anton Fiedler, an Austrian, the first husband of one of 
niy aunts, a sister of Mama's, who had married as a second husband 
Adolphe Riesbeck. Helene Schmidt was even ignorant of tlie ex¬ 
istence of all these people. As this Anton Fiedler had been my 
aunt's nearest relative, Mama thought of asking something about 
Jilt futuic. lo the first cjiiestion, ill Riesbeck always keep his 
fortune? ' the spirit answered brusquely, ‘"Xo." 

“In how many years will he lose it ?” 

-The table struck two blows— “Xwo years." 

Mama then asked, “Will he live long after having lost his for¬ 
tune?" and the rejdy was clear and ])recise, “Five years." Then 
Mama wished to know how he would die, but the spirit answered 
only that my uncle would die suthJenbf. To the (luestions as to 
whether he would die of sickness, accident, suicide, shipwreck, or 
as the victim of a crime it answered, “A'o." It was impossible to 
know how he would die: at that lime no one thought of war, other¬ 
wise a question concerning it would also have been asked. All that 
we were able to obtain from Anton Fiedler was the re|)ly to tins 
inquiry: *‘How old will Riesbeck’s son be when be dies?" And 

tbe table answered very distinctly: “Seventeen years." Then every¬ 
thing ceased. 

Dear Master, I do not permit mvself to comment; I tell you 
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simply what liapponcd. ]\Iaina did not at once tell this to my 
aunt, for fear tliat slie would re])eaf it to her husband. For that 
matter, .she did not believe in such thin'jrs. Unfortunately, every- 
thing that had been foretold haj>i)eiicd with the most frightful pre¬ 
cision: ]n tile spring of IfU'i—tiiat is to say e.xaetly two years 
after tiie ]»r(>pheey—iny uncle Kiesheck lost his fortune on the .stock 
exchange in a daring speculation. Some time after, Mama told 
my aunt, who was and still is at Geneva, of the projihecy which 
had hei'ii made to her and told her the second part of it. 

My aunt rej>lied, as any one else would have replied in her 
j)lace,—that it was all nonsense and that we must not have faith 
in it. 


Nevertheless, the second part of the prophecy has also been realized. 
I^Iama ami 1 often spoke of this seance and 1 said to her: ‘Tf the 
s]urit spoke the truth, luy uncle ougiit to die at the beginning of 
the year 

AVcIl. Master, Adolplu’ Itiesbi'ck dic'd at the front on Februai*y 
.12, Ihli,—a sudden death, a btilh'f in the h(*ad,—when my cousin 
Mai 'io was iH’arly eighteen. .i\nd this death of whieli tlie spirit could 
not f(*ll us prcei'cly, wlneh was not siclviiess, nor accident, nor crime, 
nor any of the known dcatlis, this death was death in battle, of 
which no one was t[linking tlu'ii. 

1 am send 111 g you in this, <lear Master, a portion of a letter wliich 
my poor aunt sent us at the time of her husband's death. It is 
written in German. Imt 1 lielieve vou know that language, and I 
sliail ask ]\Iama to a<id her signature to iny letter. 

1 hope tliis strange ]»ropheey brings a modest eonirilmtion to your 
iTseai'ches. 1 promise mysi'lf the gieatest pleasure in reading the 

^ ■ . 11 you would ]nil)lish after the war on the 

‘‘.Prevision of the Future.” 

I am Iiapjiy, dear Master, to know tliat everytliing is not iiievit- 
aiile, for the thought which tormented me was this: The death of 
niy dear uiiele was predi'stined, wlien the Indlet whieli was to kill 
him was nut even cast. 

Purdon me for trespassing on your precious time, and it is the 
(houglit of this which often restrains me from writing to vou as I 
should love (o do. lint on my part 1 have been very liappy to an¬ 
swer your request. All that I write you is absolutely true. 
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I salute you, Master, respectfully and caramente, an Italian word 
which you will surely understand. 

Your goddaughter of the Astronomical Society of France, 

Vera Kunzler. 

I certify that my daughters account is exact in all its details. 

E. Kunzler. 

It would be superfluous, for my readers, to add any eom^ 
ment to this ^account, the complete sincerity of which cannot 
be doubted. The feelings of profound anguish and infinite 
curiosity expressed in the first letter which the narrator sent 
me had already convinced me of it. We have here a typical 
example of the prevision of the future. 

As for its apparently paradoxical agreement with determin¬ 
ism, we are going to speak of that. 

Such facts can no longer be denied. All negation would 
be a flagrant proof of Ignorance—or of another state of mind 
even less excusable. 

In this connection, the premonition of General Toutschkoff 
and my commentary having been published by “La Revue” of 
I^Iarch and April, 1912, Frederic Passy sent me the folloAV- 
ing letter: 


Neuilly: April 27, 1912. 

My dear Flammarion: 

I am among those w'ho hesitate to believe in the possibility of 
the premonitions of which you speak in your ai’ticles; because I 
see in them a negation of that liberty which no longer exists if 
events are absolutely determined in advance. For all that, I mv- 
self furnished you with one of the incidents which you have cited. 

I must tell you that you will find another in the book of Monsieur 
G. Lendtre, “The Marquis de la Kouerie and the Breton Conspiracy 
of 1790-1793.” 

Ikladanie de Saint-Aulaire—the daughter of Monsieur de Noyau, 
one of the conspirators—announced one morning to lier father, who 
did not in the least believe it, that he would be arrested and taken 
before the revolutionary tribunal in Paris, but that she would sue- 
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coed ill saving his life. The incident is vouched for not only by 
her—who died long afterward—but by her son, at the time about 
fifteen years of age, wlio was to be an important pei-sonage under 
the Roslorntion and under Louis Philippe as a member of the French 
Ac’ademv. 

m 

You will jinlge for yourself what we ought to think of this event. 

Frederic Passy. 

This prenionitiou was jirecisely realized.^ 


The (j nest ion of linnian liberty doserv^cs to be analyzed. 

We still read with real esthetic pleasure the works of our 
eminent geometrician Laplace, one of tlie greatest and most 
penetrating of tlie minds which are the pride of France, 
and at the same lime one of onr purest writers. This is what 
he wi'ote, eoueerning free will, in liis “Essai philosophique 
sur les prohahilitAs.” (It is the second edition, of 1814, 
which I liave before me) : 


All events, even those wliich. through their insignificance, seem 
lo linvc no part in tin* great laws of nature, are os iicccssarv a con- 
S(M[U('n(*e of (hem as tlie movement of the sun. In the ignorance of 
tlu‘ honds tliat unite them to the entire system of tlie universe, they 
have been supposed to depend upon linal causes or upon chance, 
according to whether tliey oi'eurred or succeeiled one another with 
leguiarify or without appai’cnt order, Init those imaginary causes 
have heen successively withdrawn, with the limits of our knowledge, 
and lia\e disnp|ieart‘(l entirely before the healthy philosophy which 
sees in them only the expression of the ig-norance of wliicli we are 
(he veritahk* causes. 

1 he actual events Iiave, with what preceded them, a relation that 
is tounded upon the sell-eviilent princifile that a thing cannot begin 
to he ^\■itllont a cause which has jiroduced it. Tliis axiom, known 
as the principle of su/ftcirni- reervow, extends even to the slightest 
('\enls. I he freest jiossible will cannot, without a determining mo¬ 
tive, give them hirih tor if, when all the circumstances of the two 
positions W(“re exactly the same, it aided in one and refrained from 


' 1 know of another ease similar to it, reported by Lombard de Langres. 
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acting in the other, its choice would, in fact, be without cause: it 
would then be, said Leibnitz, the blind chance of the Epicureans. 
The contrary opinion is an illusion of the mind, which, losing sight 
of the fugitive reasons for the choice of the will among indifferent 
things, persuades itself that it has determined itself and without 
any reasons. 

We ought, therefore, to see the present state of the universe as 
the result of its former state and as the cause of that which will 
follow. An intelligence w’hich, at a given instant, could understand 
all the forces with which nature is animated, and the respective 
situations of the beings which compose it, if it was vast enough to 
submit these data to analysis, and could include in the same formula 
the movements of the greatest bodies of the universe and those of the 
least atom—to such an intelligence nothing would be uncertain, and 
the future as w^ell as the past would lie open before it. In the per¬ 
fection wliich it has been able to bring to astronomy, the human 
mind offers a feeble outline of this intelligence,^ 

We shall discuss this reasoning in a moment. 

We are accustomed to attribute the paternity of this to 
Laplace. But all thinkers had uttered it before him, and 
nothing is more natural: it almost dates from La Palice. The 
firet edition of this book on probabilities, consists of a coui’se 
given by Laplace in 1795 at the Normal School founded by 
the Convention. 

But in 1787 Immanuel Kant had ^vritten in his “Critique of 
Pure Reason”; 

From the point of view of time and its regular order, if we 
could penetrate into the soul of a man so that it will reveal itself 
by acts internal as well as external, if we could understand all its 
motives, even the slightest, and at the same time all the external 
influences, w’e could calculate the future conduct of this man with 
all the certainty of an eclipse of the sun or of the moon.^ 

Kant is not the inventor of this argument, either. We 

Laplace, Essai philosopliuiiie sur Ics pro&a6ift^^'e (Paris, 1814), p. 2. 

2 French edition, p. 281). Foissac, La Chance et la Destince, p. 212, 
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lind it amonp: the most jineiont autliors, as far back as the 
(Romans, as far l>a(k as Cbccro, for example. In his treatise 
on “Divination/ he lias his I)rolher, Qnintus, explain the 
eonnection between the sight of the future and fatality. He 
sa vs: 

4 

Iti order to account for divination, it is necessary to go back to 
tile Divinity, tt> destiny, to nature. Hcasnn obliges us to confess 
that everything is governed hy destiny. 1 call destiny tliat which 
the tJreeks named fif^ap^uvt) > {,j nn order, a series of causes 

joined totjelher and producing results. There is that perpetual 
truth the source of whieh is in eternity itself. Aecording to tills 
thei e is nolliing in flie t ut lire for whieh nature does not already con¬ 
tain .snlheient causes. Thus destiny would he the eternal eau.se td all 
things, the cause whieh ('oustrues past, present, and future events. 
It. is tlius liy means of ol)ser\ati(Ui tliat we can learn what are usually 
the e(uiS(‘(]uen(’es of ('ach ('aus(*. \\’ithout it is this chain of causes 
and etfeels whieh explains inspirations and dreams. 

het us add that since* (*V(*i'\'tliing is ruled bv destinv, if a mortal 
could e.xist eapaiiie ot eoneeiving the coniieclion between all causes 
he Would never be mistak(*ri. In fact, lie who knew all the causes 
ol events eontd not tail t() understand all the future. 

This mode of reasoning is iinjieecable in itself and, I 
repeat, what Monsieur do La Palh'o sa^^s approaches the 
frnth. That tliere are no ellects without cause, is evident. 
Hut the eonelusion ol fatality, or of alisolute delerininism, is 
. 11 ^ t - same evideiu-e as this reasoning of simple 

good sens(*. 

Desjiite my iiiofound admiration for Laplace, on wliose 
Works 1 was hroiiglit up, I confess that I cannot share his 
ahsoIut(' negation of l'r<*e will. My readers already know 
what 1 have written concerning lliis ihorii\' point, in my 
i\l emoirs. 

“The freest will in the world cannot act without a de¬ 
termining nioti\'e. Donlitless. Hut among Iht* causes eoii- 

1 I O' Diriudt lOnC) lil). 1, 
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corned in the choice, our own personality exists, and that is 
not a negligible cause. 

This personality" acts, one would say, according to its 
predominant motive, and, is itself, due to former causes,— 
that is incontestable. Nevertheless it exists, along witli our 
character, and what is here perhaps even more important, 
even irrefutable, is that we feel very strongly, that we ex¬ 
amine, weigh, consider within ourselves, wlien the matter is 
wmi^h the trouble, and that we decide with a full sense of our 
responsibility. 

There are times, I admit, when the scales are just in 
balance, and the smallest added weight may tip them; but 
this little weight may be our own fancy', our wliim, our will, 
even our own pleasure in frustrating a foreseen result,—in 
a word, to the extent of the exercise of our liberty'. No one 
has the authority to declare that all this is “an illusion’’ of 
our mind, or to state this h.vpothesis as a demonstrated truth. 
The principle of the “sufficient reason” is within ourselves, 
when we discuss it before the tribunal of our conscience. 

That we decide in accordance with the predominant motive 
does not prove that we do not act according to our character. 
Our own will is associated with this character, without being 
the slave of it. In his treatise on “The Heavens” Aristotle 
wrote (Book II, chapter 13) : “It is like the case of a man 
who, being both very" hungry" and veiy thirsty, finds himself 
at an equal distance from food and drink; necessarily" lie 
would remain motionle.ss.” Dante said the same thing in 
the Fourth Book of the “Paradiso”: duo cihi, disinnii 

e moventi. D^un modo prima s/ morria di fatne,—che liher 
uouio t*un recasse a deuii.” Buridan has the credit of hav¬ 
ing expressed tliis reasoning, putting a donkey in place of 
the nmn. 

There is no doubt in any one’s mind that neither the donkey' 
nor the man would die of hunger. There is nothing of the 
mechanical in nature. 
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Is there absolute iuconipatibility between prevision and free 
will 1 Tliat is wliat is generally stated, and by ancient writers 
as well a-s by moderns. 

The autlior of the “LTIistoire de la Divination dans Tanti- 
(juile,'’ Monsieur Houelie*Leelere() of the Institute, writes that 
an uncertain future, depending upon free will, does not agree 
with the idea of the fixed laws inspired by the sight of the 
universal order, and that the popular instinct, anticipating 
the philosophical theories, has been insuperable in its inclina¬ 
tion to consider the future as unavoidable (Volume I, page 
15) ; tliat the future cannot he foreseen just because it is in¬ 
evitable" (ibid.) ; tliat there is "an unending conflict be¬ 
tween prevision and liberty and that the one sets aside the 
other" (il)id., page lb). Sextus Empiricus has shown that 
since future events must occur either necessarily or by chance 
or be produced by free agents, divination is useless in the 
first case and impossible in the second case (ibid., page 79). 

In bis " E.ssay on Free \Viir’ Schopenhauer writes: “If 
Wf* ilo not admit the rigorous necessity of all that happens by 
virtue of a causality which compels all events without ex¬ 
cept i(tn, any prevision is impossible and inconceivable" (page 
124). 

Evidently there is general belief in an incompatibility, an 
undetermined contradiction between free will and prescience, 
l)t'cause we confound "Divine Prescience" with necessity. 
That is an error. 

Til tlie convcr.sations of Goethe with Eckermann, we may 
read, under the date of October 13, 1825: 

Wlijit do we kiiftw, and with all our intelligence where do we stand 
fd'day 

Man is not born to sol\e the prt>blem of the worUl, but to seek to 
understand tlie e\tf*nt of the proldeni and to keep, thereafter, well 
williiu limits of tliat which he is able* ti'» eonceive. 

His faculties are not capable of measuring the universe, and to 
wish to approach the totality nf things with the intelligeuce, when 
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it has so restricted a point of view, is labor lost. The intclliprenco 
of man and the intelligence of the Di\hnity are two very different 
things. 

As soon as we gi-ant liberty to man, that is tlie end of the om¬ 
niscience of God; and if, on the other hand, God loiows wliat I 
shall do, I am not free to do anything but what he knows. I cite 
this dilemma only as an example of the little we know, and to 
show that it is not good to touch upon divine secrets. 

Also, among the highest truths we ought to express only those 
which sei-ve the good of the world. Tlie others we ought to kee]) to 
ourselves, hut like the gentle rays of a hidden sun they may spread 
and they will spread their light on what we do. 


Goethe did not dare go further. Why? Let us find out. 

Events and happenings generally influence us more tlian we 
believe. Let each one analyze attentively the acts of his life 
and he will readily recognize this. Our free will finds play 
only in a very restricted compass of activity. “Jlaii pro¬ 
poses and God disposes,” goes an old saying. This is not 
entirely exact. God, or Destiny—Fatiim, as the Latius called 
it—leaves us a little liberty. 

The proverb that is the opposite of the preceding one— 
each proverb has its opposite—puts it this way : 

“Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 

Yes, man proposes and events dispose: but at the same 
time we are the builders of our own destiny. 

In short, truth does not exist in the metaphysics of the 
philosophers who expatiate upon the fatality of destiny, but 
ill the common and practical good sense which is summed up 


in the universal adage of six words which I have just quoted. 

My explanation is essentially careful to remain in the 
exclusive domain of the positive facts of observ'ation, without 
having recourse to any liypothesis. When we are tohl that 
our feeling of free will is an illusion, that is an hypothesis. 
I am .sitting down at my desk, and I ask myself what I shall 
do ; I ponder. I rca.son, I decide on tliis or that. I am a.ssuved 
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(hat I am tlio dupe of eircumstances external to rtiy will, 
I maintain, on tlie contrary, tliat if I had no reason, I should 
let events occur as they might, and that libeiiy consists pre¬ 
cisely in the choice of what seems preferable to me. It is 
not absolute, no matter how much we miirht wish it to he. it is 
relative; we are constantly upset in our plans; there are even 
soim‘ days when nothing goes right. It is ver>^ imperfect, but 
it is our incontestable sensation, and we have not the right to 
supj^ress it in ortler to substitute a hypothesis for it. It is 
as evident as the tlay. It is an appearance, they may say. 
^ es, an apjx'arance like the sun, like a landscape, like a tree, 
like an arm-chair, likt' a house,—things wliich we know through 
the impressions they make upon us,—but this appearance 
is confounded with the reality. 

1 here is in it a fact of dail^* observation, constant, Icgiti- 
rnafe. irrefutable. 

Oh! assnrctlly, we are often vei’y passive and foinu no radi¬ 
cal (h'tcnnination. And the objection is ollered that when 
we debate within tnu'selves and make up our minds after ripe 
1 (’f!(’('! ion. it is abvays in aeeordanee \vitli a predominating 
motive, .so Ibat our pretended liberty is like a j^air of scales, 
<'iH* pan ol w'liieb will sink according to the weight placed 
111 It. ]}(>,voikI a (louhl, we ourselves make up our minds, 
Win'll wreason eoldlv' w(*igbing the pros and cons, to that 
v\ltich seems preleralile to us. Jlut it is precisely in tliat that 
oui icason acts, and iio sojihistrv’ can sujipress tliis convdetion 
in us. \\ (* ev'tni lec'l that in tlie opjiosite ease we should be 
milCiisoiiable; aiul when, at tniu's, \v(* arc led to act agaiii.st 

oui jinlginenl, we fci'l we hava' l)(*(*n, in some respects, forced 
to it. 

-\s tor tr('(' will, is not the follo^ving declaration, which 

»luvenal ]>ut in tlie mouth of an imperious woman, the best 
arguirn'iit ? 

Si'c volo; siv JiihfO; sit pro rafiotic vohatias. “I wish it, I 
orih'r it; niy will is my only reason.” 
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^^J^ecause such is our pleosurCy** said Louis XIV, with a 

pride which was to destroy royalty. 

Without doubt, is the reply, we are endowed with a certain 
liberty of action; \ve can choose, we can determine according 
to the preponderant motive; but to seek for absolute free will! 
Is not each one of us led according to liis temperament, his 
ideas, his preferences, and also according to circumstances 
and the ciiain of events? can we free ourselves 

from the chain? We begin works, big or little, witho\it 
knowing whither thev will lead us. Let each one examine 
his own life and see clearly how feeble is his personal lib- 
erlv. We are carried along in the whirlwind. Man pro- 
poses and destiny disposes. This destiny is the universal 
spirit of which we form but a minute portion. But we, also, 
arc spirits. 

Absolute free will? No, relative free will. 

Ihidoubtcdly, our liberty is much more restricted than it 
appears to superficial minds. The cosmic progress of the 
universe loads us oii. We live under the influence of as¬ 
tronomical conditions, of meteorological conditions, of heat, of 
cold, of climate, of electricity, of light, of our surroundings, 
of our heredity, of our education, of our temperament, of our 
health, of our strength of will, etc. Our liberty is comparable 
to that of a passenger on a .ship wliich hears liim from Imrope 
to America. His voyage is traced in advance. His liberty 
stops short at tlie ship s railing. He can walk upon his float¬ 
ing edifice, talk, read, smoke, sleep, play cards, etc.; but he 
cannot leave his moving home. The sketch of our existence 
is traced in advance, like the movements of the portions of 
a machine, and w^e have a role to fill, with a certain amount 
of personal action. This conditional liberty is certainly very 
limited, but it exists all the same. You are, let us suppose, 
at a friend’s table. You are offered certain dishes, you can 
choose between wliite and red wine, between BurguiuL' and 
Bordeaux, beer and pure water, and you know perfectly that 
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you aiT freo to choose, with due regard for your stomach, 
and by nuiKing use of your rcdsati. 

If we obsem^e with care, at any moment, our least acts, we 
sliall see clearly that our liberty is extremely limited, that 
what we decide to do in the morning, when we awaken, may 
bo disturbed for a thousand causes, but that nevertheless our 
tirincipal iutciition will be more or less realized, and that our 
choice will be felt. 

It is the same with great things as with little; our most 

important acts arc determined both by circumstances and 
our will. 

We can admit the premonitory sight of the future without 
compromising, for all tliat, the principle of free will and of 
human responsibility. The present never stops: it is con¬ 
st anti v continued b^' the future. Something will always hap¬ 
pen ; it is not inevitable for all that, if it is granted that the 
human will forms a part of the chain of events, and that this 
\\ill enjoys a relative liberty; what it decides becomes real, but 
it might not have decided; the future is the succession of 
the ])ast, <ind seeing it does not ditTer essentialIv frcim seeing 
tiH' past. 1 his fact does not at all prevent us from admittin 
that the hnman will is one of the causes of action in events. 
Something else might have happened than what did happen, 
and it is tliis otlu’r tiling which would be seen in premonitions. 

\\ hat hapiiens is the result of the chain of causes, whether 
it is a revengeful force wliich orders its adversaries to be shot 
or guillotined, as Paris saw it in 1793 and 1871 (and as it 
has been seen almost everywhere on our lovely planet), or 
^\lle^he^ it is a philaiithropic iorce which interposes hi the 
midst of 1 evolution to stop its excesses or to direct its 
progress. hat hapjieiLS does not prevent the existence of 

good and evil, of the tyrant iuid the victim, tlie just and the 
ujijust, the brutal and the tlumghtful, the intelligent and 
tiu idiotic, the bloodthirsty and the paeifistic, the explo-iters 
and the exploited, Die robber and the robbed. 
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To SCO, ty any process whatever, what will luippcn throu^^h 
the succession of effects and causes, can be reconciled with 
the existence of all the etfective causes, includinjr liberty. 

The future is no more a mystery than the past. If I cal¬ 
culate to-day that the luoveiTients of t!ie iiuxiii about the 
earth and the movement of the earth about the sun will h>ad 
our globe and its satellite in a direct line (sun—moon—earth) 
with France, upon the passing of the shadow of the moon, on 
August 11, 1999, at half-past ten in the morning, and tliat a 
total eclipse of the sun will be observed to the north of Paris 
during two minutes, there is no more mystery in this predic¬ 
tion than ill the retrospective reckoning of the e'elipse of the 
sun which took place over Peripagnan, on July 8, 1842. At 
the moment of the eclipse of 1842, which was made famous 
b^ the obseiwations of Arago in lii.s nati\'e town, I was four 
montlis and eleven days old ; at the moment of that of Auglist 
11, 1999, I shall have been dead a long time: Uut that has 
no importance whatever: what is to-day the future for me. 

ft^r 3 for those now living, will be the present of othei*s 
and will thjen become the past. 

One ma^' object that the comparison of astronf>mical events 


with human happenings is not complete, as it is granted that 
there is no liberty in the movenient.s of the stars mid that 
with them fatalism is absolute. Hut we can an.swer that if 
free will is included in the number of active causes, its effects 
will be felt none the Ie.ss. 


Theie is no doubt tliat everything wliicli ha])pens is tlic 
neccs-sary result of active cau.ses, including' the most abjtK't 
Clirac.s, including the burning of Rome, including the iiiartvr- 
dom of the Chri.stians by Nero, including the violation of HeU 
gium by the Germans, the assassinations of its citizens, the 
burning of Louvain, the bombardnumt of the eatliojclral of 
Rheims, the infamous ma.s.sacres of tlie last (iernian war. 
Hut eac9i actor forms part of the active caas.e and is partly 
responsible. The events art a mechanical series, wliich in- 
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cOndes the sentence of Jeanne d'Arc to the flames by Bishop 
Cauclion, on the accusation of witchcraft, and her later canon¬ 
ization by other l)islioj)s; which includes the chemist Lavois¬ 
ier, the asfrctnoiner Bailly, the poet Andre Chenier, the philoso¬ 
pher Condorcet, victims of the blind and ferocious revolu¬ 
tion isfs. All tljcse things are broujtht about by determining 
causes, but they are not inevitable, and the course of events 
might have been different. To conclude, from this, that re¬ 
sponsibilities do not exist means chaos. Tlie Emperor of Ger¬ 
many who, in uncliaining the war of 1914, caused the death 
ot twelve million liuman l)eings, is not t(> be compared to Saint 
A'iiicent de Paul; neither the one nor the other is an automa¬ 
ton, a slave of fatalism.^ 

To suppress liberty would be to suppress all responsibility, 
all moral valuation, to e(|ualiz(‘ the good and tlie wieked, to 
which our inner eertaiuty is opposed. In this ease we should 
have to give up our elear(“sf and most ('vifbmt ideas. 

Every one lias before him his own unknown fate; hut 
c'vents will eome to pass, despite the more or less devehiped 
free will of (uieh person, and even heeanso of this free will. In 

human life' all uk'h act iu various ways, and the consequences 
rt'sulf from all this. 

I here are fools and wise men (perhaps more fools tlian wise 
men) who are certainl_\' not dominatc’d by reason, and those 
esp(*cially in the administration of eonntrics. 

1 1 Ihm'c !ii(' ui< krfl wild kimw iiiiitr well tliev are doini: evil lunl 

do n on purpoi^c'. I have had the louof of it more than onee, althoii-h 
the \\hole of iny life has been c'oiK-.!ecrated to the good of Iniinanily I 
h<i\t lit \ el lo(gottt*n that at the time when I was giving a regular 
eoiir.vd 111 p(>|inhir asfr.>m.my to tlie workmen of Paris, at the Kcolo 
Turgot { lS(r)-1870), a course free for them as f.w mt‘, t had. although I 
\>i\s in u.int of si'.'.terces, cherislicd the aiiiiiition of huving a prottv 
little statuette (d the \'emis de Mediei, wtiich T had noticed in a sliop of 
j>]a.ster casts, .'^he !iad cost me fifteen francs. I was carrying her away, 
o\ LT ni\ lira it, in hap[)y sat isfact itm, when a gamin Hung himself niton 
my neck from belli ml niid uttered cries of jov at seeing niy prettv little 
statuette hii.ken into fragments on the sidewalk. Yet it was to teach 
tlicse huiLihle hrotliers tliat I was giving mv course. 
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Even while each of us lias before liim his unknown fate, 
we each create this fate: we act according to our facul¬ 
ties, our possibilities, our heredity, our education, our jiula¬ 
ment, our hearts, and knowing quite well tliat we enjoy rela¬ 
tive liberty and can make decisions. We are tlie artisans 
of our destiny. 

Whatever we may do, the hour of our death is already de¬ 
termined. AVI 13 '? Because events will succeed oih' anntliei', 
including our caprices, our weakne.s.ses, our im]irudences, our 
mistakes, including all that will come to pass about us. We 
act, naturally, according to our possibilities and our mentali¬ 
ties. An lionest man will not be made to lie: a gemu-ous man 
will not become avaricious. The action of eacli one, limited 
bj' his faculties, exists none the less, and tliere are tases 
wlicn wet'ks, when months of reflection are necessarv for us 
to make our decisions. Nevertliele.ss, onr acts are linked to¬ 
gether, and seeing them in advance docs not alter the chain. 

It seems to me tiiat Bozzano, the laborious analyst of jisyehic 
phenomena, has rationally defined tins apparent antimony 
ill writing: fibre arbifre ui detenniiusote ahsolte'i dur¬ 

ing the incarnate existence of tlie spirit, but conditianal 
liberty/^ 

You miglit still, perhaps, object that if what happens must 
necessarily happen, it is superfluous to torment ourselves in 
order to succeed in anything whatever, to try to carry off the 
victory in a competition, to go after the duet or ft)r a sii-k 
per.son, to struggle against an adversary, ett'. Tliis objection 
proves precisely our action in the order of things. However 
much of a fatalist j'ou may believe yourself, you run as 
(piickly as possible after the doctor, 3011 serve the counti\v 
against the invader, jmu call the fire departiiieiit to put out a 
fire, you put out a fire which lias started from a sjiark falling 
on 3 'our papers in your workroom, etc. You have reason and 
you make use of it. This does not at all prove that you lack 
it and that you are an automaton. 
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Dot’s not llie best proof that we have of our liberty, of onr 
powers of free choice, of conscious decision reside in the inti- 
Jiudc, absolute feeling we have of it, against which no sophism 
can prevail? You know that you can make any gesture yon 
please. It is no use to tell you that the fancy to lift your 
linger is j)reee(led by a series of antecedent ideas: this fancy 
is Itself real and comes from nothing but our mind endowed 
with mental libertv'. 

The future is determined t)v circumstances, including human 
liberty, including even the rancor of the unjustI 3 ’' beaten 

animal, and a thousand special instances of which we scarcely 
think. 

Ihe human personal it y is a parly to active motives in the 
nKircfi oj human events. 

1 here is the solution of the jiroblem stated b^’ Cicero, Saint 
Augustine, Laplace and their followers. 

An extieincK’ subtle distinction must be made here in order 
not to eonlound the inevitable ebain of human events with 
fatalism. Y hat hap]>ens is not inevitable, although it is the 
neeessary result of its causes. A man reeeives a blow in the 
haeli from the fist of a hurried passer-b^’^ in the midst of a 
crowd: he might not have received it, for, on one hand, he 
might not lia\o gone out of bis bon.se on that da^* or he might 
not have taken tliat dii'cetinn, and the man who a.ssaulted 
him might not have lu’en lliei'c' bim.s(‘ 1 f. Things would have 
biJt>pened diflei'entl^', that is all, and the event would liave 
IxHMi something else. Nevertheless, a premonitorv vision 
miglit Ijave been seen of what would happen, without this 
vision’s proving, for all that, the absenee of free will in 
tile two aetors. We eobporate in the mareh of events. It is 
not mod(‘st to .sp('ak of ourseL'es, but it is just there that we 
ar(’ the best judges; and I shall permit myself to use an 
(xainph* whicdi I know about exacMl^’, For many years I have 
stHiggled to spread the knowledge of astronomy in the world, 
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and I have in a measure succeeded. Illustrious friends 
of science and progress have given me the most precious assist¬ 
ance in the foundation and gradual organization of the As¬ 
tronomical Society of France. No one could efface from my 
mind the different strutrgles which I have undergone or make 
me admit that that was not a personal work of my own; 1 
know something about it, and all organizers are in my posi¬ 
tion. Will is not a vain word. Each one can make the same 
reflections over what concerns him. We act and the future 
is made of our consecutive actions. That is not fatalis’u. It 
is even the opposite. Fatalism is the doctrine of the drowsy; 
fatalists await events, which they suppose nuist come to pass 
nevertheless and in spite of everything, Tlie contrary is the 
case, we work and we cooperate in the march of vents. Far 
from being passive, we are active, we ourselves constnu-t tlie 
edifice of the future. Determinism ouglit not to lx* con¬ 
founded wth fatalism. The latter represents inertia, the 
former represents action.^ 

Fatalism is Oriental, Turkisli; determinism is European. 
There is an abyss between the two civilizations. 

To see the future is simply to see what is going to ba]ipen. 
It is not to foresee, it is to see. n t 1 ^ 

the orbit of a comet, for example, the normal theoretic orbit, 
liic curve—eliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic—in space. Hut 
it is possible for the comet to pass in tlie neighborhood of a 
largc planet, the attraction of which will inlluence it. Tliis 


1 We see that the greater number of contemporary writers imapine that 
tlie discussion of determinism is a pliilosophieal tlieory of modern inven* 
tion. That is not at all true. Let us open Vnlumo 1 of the 
phiiosQphxffue of Charles lionnet iCIeneva, 1770), at pape tbt; there we 
read: “I have never said, because I have never thouiiht. that motives 
determine the action of the soul, as a lioily deternilm's tlie movement a 
of another body. The body does not possi-ss action of itself; (he soal 
contains within itself a principle of ai'tivttp, lehieh it onh/ holds from 
Him who made it. To s[)eak exactly, motives do not d* ti rniinc it, but it 
determines itself in view of the motives, and this metaphysical distinc¬ 
tion is important.’* 
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((1 j 1 f ^ courao, and oiir sight of the comet, 
eoiK'frnirig its position, will not he exact and precise unless we 
allow for this disturijing infiuence. 

All induenees liavc tlieir effect upon events. That of man 
is not more negligible tluin the planetary disturbances, al- 
1 liough it enJo\s a certain independence. 

1 lierelore it is not impossible to reconcile our feeling of 
Iif)eii\’ with a j)remonitory knowledge of human ev'onts. 

Suppose an observer is placed near the top of a mountain 
at the foot of which there stretches away a vast plain. He 
sees a man following a patli whicli leads to a village, and he 
di\ines that this tra\eler is going to the village for some 
iiusiness or otlier. In wliat way w'ould the fact of seeing his 
action contradict the liberty of the individual? 

llie free will of the actor is not in contradiction with the 
sight of tlie olrserver. The anticipated sight of an event does 
not influence this event. From the monntain on which we 
sn[)]mse ourselves, we see, for example, two trains rush quickly 
into each otli(*r, througli an eiTor in switching. A disaster 
IS imminent. Our sight, our prevision goes for nothing; the 
tact of seeing it is entirely foreign to tlie faet of the event. 

To s('(‘ evimfs unroll in the future as w'c see tlmse tliat have 
tint oiled in the p<ist, doo.s not prevent the determining causes, 
ifuluding tlu* human will, from having their effect, 

lias it m ^ (1 ha[>f’K*m'd tliat while I’eadiiur a no\’t'l \’ou lia\’e 
divim'd exactly the re.sf of flio story? And does not the 
greati'si skill of a writer consist in giving such an appearance 
'd li-uth to Ins imaginary per.sonag(*s and to inlerest tli(‘ reader 
so k(‘enly in iIkmu, that he is impatient to know the i-est ? For 
examide, the prince of story-tellers, Alexandre Dumas, gave 
us “d^Ksepli Bal.samn" after “The Queen's Necklace.’* While 
reading the list of the innumerable worlds of Ibis autiior, you 
may have remarked the title of "The C’ountess of Fharny.” 
^\c^, w-illmiii having read this best romance, without know'- 
ing who this eoiuiless may be, has it not happened that, while 
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you were reading the twelfth chapter of “Tlie Queen’s Neck¬ 
lace” and tlie description of the beautiful (qualities of Mon¬ 
sieur de Charny, given by Marie Antoinette to Andree de Ta¬ 
vern 03 ', who is vojy pale and deeply 1110 ved.—lias it not hap¬ 
pened that 3*011 liave divined, in a sudden Hash, that Mademoi¬ 
selle de Taverne 3 ', who was in love, would become the Countess 

f 

of Charny? Have von not divined the future? 

^ ft 

Certain persons who disagree might invite me to notice that 
the characters of Alexandre Dumas are pupi>ets whom he 
moves at his will, and that m 3 ’^ comparison is valueless he- 
canse it could be used to prove just the contrary of 1113 * tliesis, 
and lead us to conclude that, far from being free individuals, 
men and women are onh' ])uppets in the hand of the author 
whom we name God, Dcstin 3 ', or Chance. 

This objection would not be well founded. Tn arranging 
his romances after his own fashion, Alexandre Dumas evi¬ 
dent 13 ’' did what he wished, what pleased him, what he pre¬ 
ferred, what seemed to him most interesting to liis readers, and 
Iiis imagination pla 3 ’ed the most important role. Ills pei- 
sonages, imaginaiy or real,—Andree de Taveriun*, the 
(Jountess of Charn 3 % the bailiff of SulTren and his nepliew 
Charn 3 % iMarie Antoinette, the Cardinal de Rohan—appear 
upon the scene following the caprices of his prodigious talent 
as a stor 3 '^-tclIer. I know Alexandre Dumas, with his large 
face and his scrubb 3 ’, shagg 3 * wig, and I can see him burst into 
peals of laughter, his own heart 3 ' laugliter, at some pS 3 'eliologist 
of the Eeole come to oppose grave determinism to his amus¬ 
ing fantasies, and to tell liim tliat he liad been fatally forced 
to write what he had imagined. 


From this assemlilage of considerations we can, it seems 
to me, draw an ind)sputal)]e conclusion. The cases of .spon¬ 
taneous vision of future events arc so numerous and so ade¬ 
quate that the Inpolhcsis of casual coincidence is a h\po- 
ihesis devoid of value and must be absoiutel 3 ' rejected. Those 
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wlio have siifTieieiitly studied the question have no doubt at 
all of this .snhliiniiial view. Tliere is no actual scientific ex- 
j)lanation of it, but it does not abolish libe^t 3 ^ 

Despite appearances, and no matter wliat may be thoug-ht 
t*f it l)y pliilosophers who have not made sufficiently thorough 
study of this special (] nest ion, the sight of the future is not 
at all iji contradiction with tlie utmost extent of human liberty 
and tree will. Tie see what is going to happen, we abolish 
f>»H\ wliich, for that matter, docs not cj'isf in itself, as it is 
a transitory product of the movements of our planet. It is 
thus, simply, an idea which is abolislied. We see what is 
going to liappen as we can see what has happened. If will, 
capricf’, circumstances had brought something else, it would 
have been this other thing wliich was seen. Knowledge of the 
future iH) more compromises libeiiy than does the knowledge 
of the past. 

In absolute space time does not exist. If the earth re¬ 
volved twice as fast the days would be half as long. These 
nK’asurements are relative, not fundamental.^ Let us not con¬ 
found th(‘ succ(‘.ssion of event.s, that which to our liuman 
impressions constitutes ‘‘time,with the absolute. Astron¬ 
omy has already invited us to make this distinction. This 
evening, for example, look at Sirius, Vega, and Aldebaran; 
:\'ou see them not as they are but as they no longer are, as 
they were,—tlie first, eight years ago, the second, twenty- 
five years ago, tlie tliird, thirty-two yea re ago. Our actual 
luv.sent coexists witli their past. We saw in the heavens, on 
Ki'bruary 22, l‘U)l, a sidereal conflagration which had taken 
jilace altont lobl. The stars, as we see them at this moment, 
IK) longer exist. The actual time of Jupiter and Saturn is 
nut that of tliis world. 

I W'l' arc familiar wiUi a groat luiniU'r of .ohsorvatlons oonoorniiig the 
relativity of our iniiu-fS>ions of time, uTiioh has nothing ahsoluto aliout 
it. Ih'io is one aiiHuig a tlioiisaiul. 

My rogrottod friotid, Alpiionsc lUio, has often related to me, and alwavs 
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The metaphysiciaus are accustomed to associate space and 
time, which have, in tmth, a certain relation, and to attrii)ute 
common propeiiies to tliem. That is an error. Space exists 
in itself- It is absolute, infinite, eternal, even though it may 
be empty, for emptiness is still pure space. Time, on the 
contrary, does not c-xist in itself. It is created bv tlie move- 
ments of tlie stars and the succession of tiling’s. If the earth 
were motionless, if the stai*s were not possessed of move¬ 
ments, there would be no time, but there would still be space. 
In the absolute space, between the worlds, there is no time. 

I have discussed this question more than once, during fifty 
years, witli our most eminent contemporary philosopliers.* and 
I can testify that most of them prefer to sacrifice the iiossilnl- 
ity of our fores<.*eing the future rattier than sacritice liherty. 
They have not surmised that harmony can exist hot ween the 
two, I hope that this haraiony has been estalflislied lierc. 
In any case we s'hoidd we ca^niot dcnij the facts of oh- 

scrvaiion. Let us return to these facts. 

Tliere was published in 1912 a French translation of the 
work of the German philosopher Schopentianer on “Animal 
INfagnctism and INIagic,” published liy him at Frankfort, in 


in tlie same words, tlie following observation on tiie relativity of our 
impressions of time: 

Ho was on horsebaek, in Algeria, and following the edge of a very 
steep ravine. For some reason, wliieh he was not given the time to find 
out, liis horse made a misstep and fell with him int4> tlio ravine, from 
which ho was picked up nnconseious. During this fall, wliich eon Id 
hardly have lasted two or three seconds, liis entire life, from his child¬ 
hood up to hid career in the army, ^inrolled clearly and slowly in his 
mind, hie games as a hoy, his classes, his first communion, his vacations, 
liis dilFerent studies, his examinations, his entry at Saint-Cvr in 1848, 
liis life with the dragoons, in the war in Italy, with the lancers of the 
Imperial Guards, with the spaliis, with the ritiemen, at the Chateau of 
Fontaine Idea u, the halls of the Empress at the Tuileries, etc. .\H tins 
slow itafiorania was unrolled before liis eyes in less than four si*coii<ls, for 
he rei overed cotiseiousne.ss immediatel.v. 

» See what we have already written above tChap. I\'. p. 110) in regard 
to a conversation with a French cardinal concerning divine pieseieiiee 
and free will. 
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1836, as well as related writings on spirits and premonitory 
dreams, published by him iu Berlin, in 1851. Here is what 
we read in tliis book: 

Dreams often announce important events, but at times also insig¬ 
nificant things, the realization of wliicli is not wortli the attention of 
a tliinker. 1 niys(>lf have been convinced of this by an irrefutable 
exi)erience. 1 wish to tell of this ex|ieri(‘iice be<'ause it clearly ex- 
hihits at tin' same time (he rigoroMs necess'iti/ of ichat happons, even 
of ivhitt IS i)H}St (icchlctltof. 

One morning I was writing with great care a long and most im- 
luu'tant husiness letter in English. Wlien T reached the end of the 
third {)age, I look the ink-well, instead of the sand-hox, and poured 
it over tlie itajier; the ink ran otf the desk to the tloor. The servant 
came in at in_\ ritig, brought a ]»ail ot watt'ty and began t('i wash the 
floor to get oil ttu* spots. ^\ bile slie was doing this she said : ‘‘I 

tin timed last night that I took .some ink spots oil here by rubbing the 
boards.”—^‘Thaf’s not true!” I answered her.—“It is true, and 1 have 
alieady told it to tlie other sirvaiit, who slei'ps with me.” 

dust then tin* other servant, who was about seventeen years old, 
ehama'd to eoiue in. to eal! the one who was washing the boards. I 
went toward lier and asked iu-r: “What did she dream last night?” 

- Answer: “I don t know. ’ Then T .saiil: “Hut. .she told you about 
it when slie woke up.” Wlnwenpon the young girl replied: “Oh, 
yes! .she dreamed that sIh' waslu'd an ink sjiot otT the Hour here.” 

'fills tale, till' ali.-olute truth of which I voucli for, places the reality 
ot this soil ot dreams beyond doubt. It is no less remarkable because 
it (oma’imni an act wliicli ('aii be (lualilicd as involuntary, as it oe- 
euiu‘d entirely against my will, reMiilitig from a very insiguitieant 
misiake of my hand. And nevertiieless, this rn-t was so necessary and 
so inevitably <lelermined that its elVecl existed, several hours in ad- 
vaiiei-, as a dn-aiii in the eonsciousness of another. Here appears in 
tin* cU-aresI manner the trutli of my proposition; everything that 
hapjnms, haiijxms of necessity.” ‘ 

I slioiild not have classed this (alo among iir\' positive docu- 

■ \ liuju uhaui'i, Mimoircs Stir /('s m'ienccs lu'cullcs (Loviuaire, edi* 
tcur), p, 170. 
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ments, and I should have left it in the category of doubtful 
cases (for the testimony of servants is often to be suspected, 
and more than one takes a certain pleasure in deceiving’ his 
master), if Scliopenhauer were not the author and if he had 
not offered it liimself in support of liis convictions concern¬ 
ing necessity. He declared he was convinced of tlie tnith- 
fulne.ss of his two seiwants, and in his mind there was no 
doubt about tlic reality of the premonitory dream. 

But he was mistaken in the interpretation. He was>not at 
all forced to upset his inkstand. The event was seen because 
it was what happened. 

This story of the German philosopher’s sem^ant reminds me 
of a similar vision of another servant winch was told in 
the review, “Uebersinnliche Welt,” of Berlin (August, 1904), 
which I give: 


Monsieur Buchherger, Councilor of Justice, chanced to be at Ober- 
mais. One morning at about five o’clock he had a dream, whicit 
showed him his house at Olmutz and his servant, !ier clothes on fire, 
uj)ou wiiich a stream of water was directed. Next lie saw the body 
of the unfortunate woman, whose skin was still quite white, and then 
he awoke. 

A short time afterward Monsieur Bucliberger returned homo and 
wiieii he had reached the house his wife told him tliat their servant 
had died as a result of burns. On the same day that lie had ivatl his 
dream, but at ten o'clock in the morning, as she was warming some 
varnish, it had caught lire and had set fire to the servant's clothes. 
Tliey had caught her as slie ran about the room, thing her to the 
ground, and succeeded in putting out the tire with water; tlien she 
had been taken to a hospital where a few days later she had died. 

It is noticeable that tliis dreuin occurred at live o’clock in the 
morning, while the accident did not Iiappen until ten o’clock. This 
is much the same as the ease of Seliojjenhauer. 

The account is signed by Monsieur Bucliberger, Councilor of 
Justice at Graz-Kucherlberg, 


The principal fact that ought to strike us and acquire in 
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our eyes the character of a certainty, is simply this paradoxical 
aftinnation,—tliat the future, which does not yet exist and 
winch will result from the chain of a series of little consecutive 
causes, can nevertheless be seen as if it had already been 

It is not inoicly in preiiionilory dreams that the futnre can 

he seen, lint also in pertain slates of the soul that are diffieult to 

define. One of the most euriou.s examples that I know of this 

exact vision of the future is the observation reported hv my 

learned eollea^nie of the Metapliysical Institute, Dr. Gelev, 

whose works are well kno^\^l to my readers. Here it is liter* 
ally: ^ ’ 

t 

On June »7, 1804, at about nine oVIoek in the morninj?, Dr. Oallet 
Who was at flic time a stmle.it of me,Heine at Lyons, w.ns working in 

h.s room, the company of a fellow-slu.lcnt, now Dr. Varav, hinmelf 
a doctor oi medicine at Aniiecv. 

At the time (.lallet was very niueli .leeujiio.l aiul preoceupied with 
the pieparation tor an e.xammation timt was about to oecur, the first 
<'.vaninmtion tor the doctor's di-ree; and he was not tliinkiiin: of 

Ill particular, he took alisolntely no interest in polities, gave only 

OI Iv ' ” I'"’-' ‘Ihseussed 

1 supeiliemlly and meulentally the ole, ■lion of the President of 

tlie lu.pnlil,<., Wli.eh was to take place on this veiy day. The electoral 

ivas to meet at noon at Versaines, 

All at (Iiiee Gall,.!, who was entirely alisorlied in his work, was 
< 1 , atoimlly dive,led irom it liy an obsessing thouLdit. An uncx- 

<o,‘,l'l i".T' "" '“i'xl "ith such force that he 

■ 1 no le p urilnig it down with a jieu in his note-book. This 

|uij;uvc u'as, lUcrallv : 

of the Republic by 

This took jilac,., I re,leal, before Hie n.eoliiig of the congress. We 
■ io I,, , houcier, a l unons Hung, the iihiasc, of which Dr. Gallet 

i" ‘he -liiiiofM de* Soi- 
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has the most distinct niemorj’, indicates the present and not the 
future. 

Stupefied, Dr. Gallet called his comrade Varay and held out to 
him the pai:fer on which he had just written. 

Var.ay read, shrugged his shoulders and, as his friend, very much 
interested, became insistent, declaring he believed in the premonition, 
begged him, a little coldly, to let him work in peace. 

After Kmch Gallet went out to attend a class at tiie Faculty. On 
his way he met two other students, Monsieur Bouchet, m>w a doctor 
at Cruseilles, Haute Savoie, and Monsieur Debonie, now a pharma¬ 
cist at Thonon. He announced to them that Casimlr-Perier would 
be elected by 451 votes. Despite the laughter and mockery of his 
comrades, he continued several times to atlirm his conviction. 

When they came out of the class tlie four friends met again and 
went to refresh themselves on the terrace of a neighboring cafe. At 
this moment the newsboj's arrived with the special editions which an¬ 
nounced the result of the presidential election, crying: 

‘‘Monsieur Casimir-Perier is elected by four hundred and fitty-one 
votes!" 


We can assuredly*' believe the word of Dr. Geley. But he 
has been careful to add to his-tale irrefutable confirmations, 
the signed statements of the witnesses: 

1 The afiSdavit of Dr. Varay, former interne at the hos¬ 
pitals of Lyons. 

2 The affidavit of Monsieur Deborne, pharmacist at Thonon. 

3 The affidavit of Dr. Bouchet., physician at Cruseilles. 

Therefore, no one is justified in disputing this event. 

It is 'well to notice that the election of Casimir-Perier. by 
a majority of only twenty-eight votes,^ was unexpected and 


1 Here is the official result of the ballot: 

Votes taken . 

Absolute majority. 

Obtained; 

Casiuiir-Porior (elected) .... 

Brisson . 

Dupuy . 

General Fevrier . 

Others . 


. . . S45 
. . . 423 

. . , 4til 
. .. H)5 
. . . S»7 

. . . 53 

. . . 22 
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that people had rather counted on the success of Monsieur 
Brissoii or of Monsieur Dupuy. 

To see iu this only another simple coincidence passes the 
limits of a reasonable skepticism. Tliese cases strengthen one 
another. If there were only one, isolated and lost iu the 
nnm])er of possil)iliti(>s, we mi^dit doubt. But such a mass as 
wo have proved here leaves in the mind the absolute certainty 
of the reality of tlu'se previsions, however inexplicable they 
api)ear in the present state of science. 

Here, also, the involuntary medium saw what happened; 
but the election of (^asimir-Berier was not inevitable, for all 
tliat. Each one of the f)45 voters certainly made his influence 
felt, even more than Schopenlianer did when he upset his 
ink; eaeh one acted aecordiii" to his jud"ment. This very 
example is a piece of typical evidence against fatality. 

Let ns continue our free examination, 

I\Ionsienr Cesar de Vesine, the learned director of the “Aii- 
nalos des Sciences psycliitiues,” told me in 1901 of the follow- 
iiifr extraordinary prediction: 


In tlie first days of the year ISfio, a certain Vincent Snssaroli went 
to live at Sartt'ano. a coiinmuK' of (),0(>n inliahitants. 

As tlu're existed in tliis neij^hhorhood a fjooil musical hand coin- 
pos<’d ot thirty-four )Kn tonuers, I^Ionslcur Joseph Frontini who was 
in ('liai‘'-:(‘, heiii.c ohii^(Ml to (lee (he comitry for pclitieal reasons, in- 
vit(*d him to become director of it. 

Mousit'ur Sassaroli aeet'pted tlu' offer, and he was at once presented 
to this luidv of musicians, in the room whore they ju'aetised, on the 
third floor oi a liouse helouging: (o ('anon Dom Raeherini, After 
tlie rehearsal and in the ivre><'nee of (lie whole society, he announced 
to j\hnisi('nr hh’ontini (liat tin* apartment in which they were was 
•.jornjx to ennnhit' with the rest of the building, from tlie Vv^of down 
to tin* j.:rouml Door; he athled that he seemed to see tlie debris of the 
ruined house bury and crush all those present, inehidinr;' himself. 

.\t these words I hey all hfoked at one anothei' spoecliless, wondering 
wlietlier the new director were jokin<^ or if he had gone mad; but 
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Monsieur Sassaroli, imperturbable, insisted on mentioning the very 
day and hour on which the catastrophe w'ould take place. 

At these last words those present no longer doubted that the un- 
happy man was out of his mind. They withdrew, laughing. 

Naturally this absurd stoiy spread at once through the country 
and every one laughed immoderately. 

At this, Monsieur Front ini, seeing that Sassaroli had become a 
laughing-.stock and still jiersuaded that his fixed idea would lead liiin 
straight into madness, made every effort to bring him liack to reason. 
With the consent of Canon Joseph Baeherini, he had the building in 
question carefully examined from roof to foundations by architectural 
expei*ts, wlio declared that tlie bouse did not show the least sign of 
deterioration. Fortified by this judgment, he reported it to Monsieur 
Sassaroli, counseling him to insist no longer on his foolish prediction, 
and wishing him as long a life as that of the solid building of which 
they were speaking. 

It was labor lost: Monsieur Sassaroli answered that he could not 
share the wish, as in that case he would have only four days left to 
live. 

Such obstinacy could only increase the doubts as to the maestro’s 
sanity, and they began to keep an eye on him and to watch him, lest 
he should commit some eiioi*mity. 

In the cafes, in the homes, people spoke of nothing but this non¬ 
sense, which mud(‘ tiie whole countryside laugh. 

At last the great day arrived. In the evening, as it happened to 
be one of the days fi.xed for practice, the musicians came together 
in the room as their custom was, and wiiile they wore waiting for the 
director they passed their time laughing at him. Monsieur Sassaroli 
soon aiTived and, refusing to hear of work that evening, v'erv much 
agitated because the hour of the catastrophe was apriroaching, he 
protested to such purpose that he succeeded in persuading all those 
who were present to leave. As they went down the stairway, which 
was built over massive arches, Monsieur Sassaroli, wlio went ahead 
of them all, repeated continually; "‘Gently, walk gently, the weight 
of all of us might hasten the fall.” 

e can imagine the jokes and laughter of these thirty-four persons, 
who, feeling convinced that they were following a mudman and 
taking part in an absurd farce, went down the long flights of steps. 
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one after anotlier. At last they came out into the street. A few 
moinrnts later, and at exactly the hour foi’etold, the house crumbled 
from tnp to bottom. 

We can all picture to ourselves the sensation such an event created 
in tlie count reside. 

Tlio rcpoi't from wliicli we have taken this abridged account, was 
written by Monsieur Joseph Front ini, whose father, the president of 
the municipality, liad liccn the lirst to congratulate Monsieur Sassaroli 
tlie day after the I'at astro pi le. There are also three atlidavits, the 
first fioni all the uieinhers of tlie family with whom ^tousieur Sassa¬ 
roli lodged, the second from the guardian of the theater; and the 
third from llie family living in the house adjoining the theater, all 
certifying to tlie event. 

Iieall\’, how can one still tlonbt in the presence of an oc¬ 
cur rence so absolutely convincing? Would it not be a case 
fur apjilying to the incredulous the biblical stigma: Ocidos 
hAibcnt it non rident; anre^ h(d)cni ct non audiunty “Eyes 
have thev and see not, ears have they and hear not”? To 
deny, always to deny, to deny notwithstanding: what does 
that prove? 

\'ery well, let ns he still unsatisfied: we have not the weight 
of enough ]iroof in our scales. Here is more weight. 

One of the most astonishing oxainjiles of the exact vision 
of the future tliat I know of, one of the strangest and most 
characicrisiic, of those due to hypnotic lucidity, is this, re- 
]>or1ed l)y Dr. Al]ihonse Teste in his “^ranuel pratique du 
magnet isine universel.” This is not a work of yesterday, 
as it was puhlislicd in 1841, but it is none the less valuable for, 
a.s i\b)lici’e says, lime lias notliing to do with the matter. 
Here is this trulv fantastic case: 


On Friday, the eighth of hist May, I hypnotized Mndaine Hortcnse 

M-. On the <lay of which 1 speak, this lady was in a state of 

adiiiiralilc lucidity. 1 was alone with her and her husband, ami she 
sci'iikhI es[K'('ially ju'cnccupicd with her jiersoual future. Among 
other unexpected ihiiigs she said thi.s to us: 
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“I have been pregnant for fifteen days, but the child will not be 
born at the proper time; this causes me bitter grief. On ne.xt Tues¬ 
day, the twelfth of the present month, I shall be frightened bv sorne- 
thi ng and fall, and as a result I shall have a miscarriage,” 

I confess that in spite of all I have seen, one of the points in this 
prophecy roused my senses. 

*‘What will you be afraid of, Madame*?” I asked, w'ith an expression 
of interest which was far from feigned. 

‘T don’t know at all.” 

*‘But from what direction will it come? where will you falll” 

“I cannot tell you, I know nothing about it.” 

“Is there no way of avoiding all this?” 

“None.” 


^‘If, however, we should not leave you?” 

^‘It will make no difference.” 

“And will you be very ill?” 

“Yes, for three days.” 

“Do you know exactly what will happen to you?” 

“On Tuesday, at half-past three, just after I have been frightened, 
I shall have a fainting-fit which will last eight minutes. Afterward, 
I shall be seized with violent pains in my back which will last all 
the rest of the day and continue all night. Wednesday morning I 
shall begin to lose blood. This flow will increase ra]>idly and become 
very abundant. However, there is nothing to worry about, for it will 
not kill me. On Thursday morning I shall be much better, I shall 
everj be able to leave my bed for almost the whole day, but at about 
half-past five in the evening I shall have a new loss of blood which 
will be followed by delirium. Thursday night will be good, but by 
Friday night 1 shall he quite out of my head.” 

Madame Uorteiise said no more, and without taking everything she 
said literally, we were so much impressed, that we did not dream of 
questioning her further. Nevertheless her husband, who was very 
much disturbed, asked her witli indescribable anxiety if she would 
be out of her head for long. 

“For three days,” she answered witli perfect calm. 

Then she added with a sweetness that was full of grace: “Come, 
don’t be anxious! I shall not stay out of my liead and I shall not 
diej I shall suffer, that’s all.” 
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Madnino Ilortcnsf was awakened, and, as is usual, retained no 
memory of what had ha|)pened. When I was alone with her hus¬ 
band, I especially urf^cd him to keep secret from his wife all these 
occurrences which, although they were perhaps imaginai*y, would be 
quite capable of depressing' her painfully if she were aware of them; 
be.'?i<les, in the interests of science, it was important for her to be 

left in ij'iiora’iiee of them. jMonsieur 11- promised everything, 

and 1 kiu>w his (-liaraeter well enough to feel sure that be kept his 
promise. As for me, 1 had caretully taken notes of all the predicted 
events, and the next day I had occasion to speak of them to Dr. 
Arnedee La tour. 


The fatal Tuesday arrived ; fear for Madame II-was the only 

thing that oeeu])led me. When I reached their home .she was lunch¬ 
ing witli her linshand and setuneil in the best possible spirits. 

“i\ly good friends,” 1 said as I entered, “I am at your disposal 
until evening, if it does not <listnrl) you.” 

“You are heartily welcome,” answered Madame Hortense, “but on 
one condition, which is that you will not talk too much about 
liyimotism.” 

“Madame, I will not speak of it at all, if you will consent to sleep 


for me unlv ten minutes." 

■1 

She aeeei)fc<l, and shortly after lunch I put her to sleep. 

“How are you, ^Madame 

‘‘\'ei-y well, Jlonsieur, but not for long-.” 


^4 


II 


0\v IS 


that 


r* 


She re|)eated her conclusive statement of Friday: 
and four o’clock, I shall he frightened by something, 


a 


Between three 
I shall fall, a 


copious loss of blood will roult.” 
“Wiiat will frighten you?" 

‘T don’t know.” 

“Nevertheless, try to tiiui out.” 
“I kinov nothing about it." 


“Is there no wav 

\ 


to escape this fatality?” 


‘■None.” 

“This (‘veiling, 
“'fhis evening. 


Madame, I shall be able t<i contradict you.” 
doctor, you will be very anxious about my health, 


for 1 shall be very ill.” 
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I had nothin" to answer to that, for tlae moment. It was nceessarv 
to wait and I waited. 

When she was awakened a few minutes later, Madame Hortense 
remembered nothing; her fare, Avliidi Iiad t)een saddened by the 
visions of her dream, took on again all its natural serenity. A.- slie 
had done before she went to slee]>, she talked and je.sted with us, with 
no mental reservations, and once more resumed those gay .sallies wliivli 
were so natural to her and wliich she knew so well liow to utter. As 
for me, I was in a state of mind impossible to describe: I wa.s lo.st 
among conjeetuies and hypotheses whicli sometime.^ shook my faith : 
I suspected everything, 1 suspected mv.self. 

Having finite made up our minds not to leave licr lor a seeoml, we 
kept watch of her least moveiiients; we closed the windows tightly fur 
fearsome accident occurring in the street or in the neiglihorin- houses 
should make the prophecy come true. Finally, if any one rang, one 
of us went into the hall to see who it was. 

It was a little after half-past three. Madame Hortense, who was 

much astonished at the little attentions with which she .^aw herself 

beset and who could not penetrate the mystery of our precautions. 

said to us, as she rose from the arm-chair in which we had made her 
sit down: 

“Will you permit me, gentlemen, to remove myself a moment from 
your incoiiceivahle solicitude?’^ 

“Where do you intend to go, madame?” I cried, with an air of 
anxiety whieli I could not hide. 

“Hut, good heavens, Monsieur, what is the matter with you? Do 
you dunk I have plans of suicide?” 

“No, Madame, but—” 

“Hut what ?” 

“Blit what? I know I am indiscreet, hut the truth is I am eon- 
eerned over your health.” 

“Ihen, Doctor,” she answered laughing, "all the more reason for 
letting me go out!” 

I understood. 

Hie reason was plausible, there was hut little gruiuid for insisting. 

Novertiieless, my friend wished to see the thing through and said to 
his wife; 
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“Will you permit me to with you as far as there?” 

■ifc 

“What! So it’s a wager then !” 

“Precisely, Madame, a wager between us, which I shall certainly 
will, although you have sworn to make me lose.” 

adame Ilortensc looked from one to the other of us and remained 
dumbfoun(le<l! Slie acec()ted the arm her husband offered her and 
went out with a of laughter. 

I laughed also, yet for all that I felt I know not what presentiment 
that the decisive moment liatl come. It is so true that this idea had 
taken [losst'ssion of me that I did not dream of reihitering tlie draw¬ 
ing-room l)ut stayed like a Swiss at the door of the antechamber 
where I liad no reason to be. 


All at once there was a piercing cry and the sound of a body falling 
on the landing. I dashed upstairs. At the door of the bath-room my 
friend held his wife fainting in liis anus. 

It was intleed she who liad cried out. The noise I had heard had 
been that of her fall. At the moment when she had left the arm of 
lier husband to enter the room, she had suddenly come upon a rat— 
theie where they swore they had never seen a single one in twenty 
years—aiul had been so suddenly and terribly frightened that she had 
fallen backward, witliout its being iiossible to catch her. 

After that events took place as she had foretold tliey would. 

Wlio, after such happenings, would still dare to set a limit to what 
is possible or to deline human life? 


We cannot doubt the veraeifv of the author. He \vas him- 
.self too profoundly impressed by tliis stupefying elairv'oy- 
anee for us to fail to be as impres.sed as he. To deny every¬ 
thing, as is often done, would be to deny the whole history 
of huinaiiity. 

Was I not right in calling it one of the most extraordinary 
eases in the whole series which we are studying at this iiio- 
inent, and which is so rich in variety? Here also, it is im¬ 
possible to apply the banal explanation of chance. At the 
most one might suppose that the sick imagination of the 
narrator pn>dnccd everything through subconscious autosug¬ 
gestion, and that she herself created this future which she saw; 
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but what an untenable hypothesis f—a hypotliesis, for tliat 
matter, diametrically opposed to the preceding case, the col¬ 
lapse of the theater, as well as to those that follow. 

It is certainly quite right for us to receive cautiously the 
accounts of persons who assure us that they have foreseen 
extraordinaiy events: for all that, there has been evidence 
that it is impossible to doubt, and to this class belongs an 
account, rather banal, but euriotis in a way, whicii was brought 
in by ray friend, Colonel Rochas, and which happened to our 
famous surgeon, Baron Larrey, who told it to him. AH in 
one night he dreamed four numbei*s for the lottery" and the 
next morning, as he was in haste to begin his calls, lie asked 
iVladame Larrey to make tlie bets on them herself. But wliat 
was his annoyance, wlien he returned home, to find tliat tlie 
numbers Iiad appeared—and that his commission had been 
forgotten! 

It is impossible to attribute this concidcnce to chance, tlie 
player liad 2,555,189 chances against him. 

(>>10 number, yes; perliaps even two, but four! To-day 
we know tliat the future can be seen. 

This event is as interesting as the preceding ones. I used 
to know Baron Larrey, as distinguished as a man of the worhl 
as lie was honest as a scholar, llis testimony is that of a 
man of honor. 

Let us notice, in tliis connection, that the exaniiiles which 
I am submitting to the impartial attention of my readers 
have the most diverse origins. It is not imu'cly a question 
of premonitory’' dreams, or of divinations in a state of sfnnnani- 
bulism, or of palmistry', or of foi'tune-telliiig with cards, or of 
any' special series whatever. All I lie forms of brain activity' 
are represented, as are all social conditions and all countries. 
It would therefore be impossible to object that there was any* 
suggestive influence of any' sort whatever. 

Let U.S continue our studv. 

One of the most tragic examples of premonitory' dreams of 
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dciith tliat I know is tliat of Dr. de Sermyn, of the dmih of his 
own son. Let us hear his account of it: 


!\ry first child wes just beirinnin.o: his fonrtli yenr. I had a quite 
particular attiuliiiu'iit for iiiiii, such as I have felt for none of my 
otlier cl)il<h'en. His j^lance and Iiis smile seemed to me ancelic, anti 
I believed liis inteibn^c'nec' was exceptional for his age. He was my 
joy and my consolation, and tlie fhouglit tliat I was to see him and 
talk with him, when I returned home, filled me with hajipiness. I 
forgot then all my fatigue and care. 

One night I (Irt'amed that I was holding the chiltl in my arms be- 
fori' a light (‘(1 stin'e. Suddenly he s]ip|)e<l, I know not how, and fell 
into the flanu's. Instead of hastening to pull him out of the fire I 
])reei])itately ehtsed the stove doors. 


\\ hat h>d im* to aet thus was the following reasoning. I said to 
myselt: “HI pull tlie ehild out of the fire, he will elie in a few day.s 
in fright I'ul suffering, heeanse of his many and dei'p burns; but if I 
('lose I he stnv(' he will di(‘ (piickly, per I laps in a minute, in any 
ease he will not suffer long.'’ 

Strang(‘ ami stupidly cruel reasoning’, hut in my dream this idea 
seemed luminous to me and mv aet a dutv. 

\\ hen I hud thus (’hn-^ed flu* two dooi's of the stove 1 heard, with 
inexpi'c'S'ilih' ain^uisli, the movc'inents of the child roasting inside, 
“Idi, my (lodi I said, “make him die ([uirkly! I cannot hear to 
hear him suffer.” 

I aw(tk<' with a start, my forehead bathed in cold sweat, my li(>art 
licating mmlly. I llrst sal down on my lied, saying: “Thank lieaven 
it is only a dream !” 

llien 1 rati into the eliild’s room. He was sleeping peacefully. 
His hrealliiiig was regular, his pulse norma], his skin frcsli. Never¬ 
theless, I tried in vain to calm myself. It was useless to sav to my- 

* ■ 

.self: “Iiiiheeile, douke^’, it is only a dream, tlie tdiild is wonderfully 
Well. *‘(io liaek to bed, then, ami sleep,” said the voice of iny reason. 

I went to h(‘d Imt without lu'ing’ al)l(‘ to con(|uer my anxiety, witlioiit 
being able to gtd rid of an evil presentiment. The (irst tiling I did, 
wlien I awoke in the morning, was to go auil examine tlie ehild. He 
talkt'il, lit* was gay, he was biii'stiiig witli health. 

“(lO and Work,” said the mocking voice of my conscious selfj 
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‘^fliere is nothing the matter with the cliihl; your flreani was stupirl. 
Does one throw one's eliild into the stove and, when it is in, sliut it 
in that it may die the more quiekly?” 

How could I “ucss that my subconscious mind, wliich said notliini^ 
but tormented me, obsessed me, possessed the truth and know what 
was goinj; to happen? 

In the morning the child aw<tke gay and happy, as usual; lie ate 
breakfast with a good appetite and 1 went out reassuied. 

I returned home about noon. The cliild was lying on a couch, 
drowsy. His pulse was rapid, his skin burning, bis breathing rpiick. 
I was very much disturbed. My wife noticed it ainl questioned me 
anxiously, but I restrained myself and tried to bide iny secret alarm. 
Nevertheless, I began to listen atteiitivelv to the little boy’s breatliln'r 
and I was able to detect the existence of bronchitis which extended 
to both lungs, as well as a slight crepitation at their base. At this I 
could not help exclaiming, “It is serious, very serious! I Iielieve the 
child is lost.” 


Just then a doctor, who was related to us, was passing on liorse- 
back. My wife rushed to the window and called him. 

“Doctor,” she said when he entered, “I heg you to examine our 
child, who is ill; my husband says he is lost,’’ 

Dr. W- — was tlie tashionahle practitictiier of tlie moment. He 

was an excellent talker, rather witty, and not exactly tender toward 
the young doctors for whom he did not seem to have mueli respect. 
He examined tlie child, smiling. “And how long has he been ill?’’ 


he asked. 

“Hardly an hour, Doctor,” cried my wife, 
perfectly well.” 

“And Monsieur thinks he is lost ?” he asked 


“This morning lie was 
, pointing to me. “Ah! 


these young men !” 

“Come,” he went on, addressing me, “you can have no serious rea¬ 
son for alarming a motiier in tlii.s way. This child has hanllv been 
ill an hour, and your diagnosis us well as your jirognosis is already 
made. That isn't reasonable. 


Nonsense, Jladame, calm yoursell,” lie adiled, addressing my wife. 
“Put the child to bed, give him somelliing liol to drink, cover him u]> 

well, try to make liim perspire, and I will stop in during the 
evening.” 
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I undcrslood ]>orfoc(Iy the jil)surfllty of my conduct, and how ridicu¬ 
lous T must uppcnr in tin* eyes of the celebrated doctor, but how 
could I confess that 1 was ad in”' through belief in a dream? He 
would have tal^ui me for a simpleton. 

I lowered my head without replying to his just reproaches, but as 

he was ainmt to N'ave I exclaimed, ‘T beg you, Doctor, not to fail to 

retiuHi this 

as it the beseeching tone of my voice which struck him? lie 
stopped, loohed at me fixedly for a few seconds, and then went slowly 
toward the child and began to examine liim a second time, more 
attenti\'ely than at first. 

Without doubt he said to liimself: “Here is a father who is a 
doctor, and who seems to be very anxious over tlie state of his eliild. 
Has be duscoveied some ten-ifyirig symptom which has escaped me?’’ 

When he ha<l finished his examination, he .said to me: “It's quite 
true one ean di.stingaish, here and there, a few hissing rattles in 
lM»th lungs, and you seem to believe that serious hronchial pneumonia 
is about to appear. Hut at this moment we cannot be certain of any 
such eveiitnality. All that we ean actually say is that there exists 
light liioneliial imeiinionia which may jierfectly well disappear in a 
lew da\s. Hut <‘Vcn if we a<lmifted the beginning of hronchial pneu¬ 
monia, wiiat r(*asori would you have to say that the child was lost? 

All cases of hronchial pneumonia are not fatal. Come, he reasonable. 
I will return.’' 

Despite all the care of Dr. W-the slate of tlic child grew woi-so 

liourI\'. On the fourth day he was choking desperately. 

Y hen I saw him sutVeririg so cruelly and foresaw the end, I ex- 
j)erieneed the same anguish which I had felt in my dream. I said 
ouce more, in my heart; “My God! make him die quickly! If this 
agony lasts it will drive me mad." 

Since (liis dream, which announced the death of my son George, 
Jiothing^ has hc'cn able to take away the conviction that our mind 
ac(iuirc?s, during .sh‘e|>, the power of foreseeing certain future events. 

Ihit \\ hem t! c.ime the loi'in under which the Jjrediclion of my 
elnid's death was prodnec'd? Why the stove into which I dropped 
my <‘liild ! Why this strange mise^en-srenef YGience came the idea 
of closing the doors that he might die more quickly? This act 
cannot be iccuiu'ilotl with the horror I felt iii perforuiim*’ it. 
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1 have often tiiought about this and here is the most probable 
explanation I can find -* 

I bad gone to bed very late, on that night. I had been reading, 
stretched out in an arm-chair before a tire, wliicli I often stirred. 
Hy nerves had evidently kept the impression of ihc burning coals and 
of a stove with two doors that one could open and shut at will. It 
seems to me that we can attribute to this e.xcitation of the brain tho 
illusion of a blazing stove in which my child writhed and wiiich I 
tried to close in order to put an end to liis agony. 

This premtmitory dream clearly shows our dual mentality. \Vc 
do not like to put our faith in a dream, especially when it ftiretells 
sometliing disagreeable. Reason revolts in such a case, witliout, how¬ 
ever, being able to dominate the profound and anguished feeling of 
the subconscious.^ 

The narrator adds that he has often thought of this strug¬ 
gle between his conscious and his subconscious self. The latter 
was sure tliat the dream would inevitably be realized. How¬ 
ever, reason revolted against it and clung to a wavering hope, 
as a man flung in the ocean grasps a floating bit of wreck- 

ag<'. 

Our secret intuitions often have their reason for being, and 
wo are wrong to despise them without .seeking for their cause. 
A presentiment might at times be a forgotten dream. 

Whatever may be the explanation, the fact is there, as it 
has been observed, irrefutable. This father was impressed by 
a i)hysiological state, at the time unknown, of his child, and 
believed in advance in his inevitable death. This is a very 
characteristic proof of the human soul’s power of premoni¬ 
tion, of the existence of a real psychic world, suggesting tlie 
conclusion that the apparent vital organism is not all. There 
is something indeflnable iu us which we ourselves do not 
recognize. 


An abominably dramatic event—the exact vision, in a dream, 

1 Contrihution a I'ctude dc /acuRrs ccrebrales m^connues, p. 20. 
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just six hours in advance, of the accidental death of his son, 
cnislicd by an autoinohile, on the very day when he was 
^^oin^ to pass his l)a(raIaMreate examination, after brilliant 
work in his studies, and wlicu he was in excellent health—was 
described to me in a lon;,^ letter by one of rny oldest readers. 
This dream had shown him all the details of the accident—the 
carry injr away of the body, tlie appearance of the wounds, 
and tlie despair of the family—as clearly as in a photograph, 
or rather a cinematograph. (Letter 2218.) 

At the earnest retpiest of the afflicted family, I shall limit 
myself here to mentioning the case of the premonition, for 
our general instruction, without indicating names or over¬ 
painful circumstances. But I must say that this living drama, 
in itself alone, eliminates all the explanations of so-called 
coincidences and would suffice to prove that at times the 
future is foreseen with the most absolute precision. 

I am sure that my readers will agree with me if I say that 
from now on the denial of these facts will prove only the 

ignorance of those who deny them or their unreasonable 
oljst inae^'. 

A premonitory vision, equally remarkable, of a coming 
e\ent was told me by an attentive observer of these unex¬ 
plained phenomena. The author wrote me: 

This was a sort of prcmonjtnry waking dream, and I think I ought 
to tell you of it, because it may add a bit of evidence to what you 
are already collecting for your important researches. You yourself 
may judge of its value. 

(juite leceiitlv, in a drawing-room, when the conversation turned 
on those psychic studies ot which you arc making so tborou^^li an 

(‘•Xaininatiou, a lady who is one of our I’ciativi's told us the following 
story: 

Once Avlien I was leaning out of iny balcony, I suddenly saw nay- 
s( If in the stiect in dc('|> mourning, follnwiiig a hearse. The impres¬ 
sion as so strong that 1 went to my drc.s:'maker the same day to 
leinke the order for a dress, as I could not stoji thinking: ‘Some 
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^’eat misfortune is goin" to happen to me.’ Well, four <];iy.s later, 
my child, a little boy four years old, fell from the top of the stair¬ 
case and was instantly killed.” 

This was what 1 heard with my own ears, from a woman in mourn¬ 
ing, still under the impression of what had happened to her. There 
could not have been any question of error or impusture. 

U. DEtLVKT, 

Lieutenant in the 14th Infantry, at Orenohle. 

(Letter 985.) 


This principle often takes the form of a communication from 
a spirit through a medium, as if this spirit saw the future 
exactly, especially the death of the subject in (luestioii. M 3 ' 
regretted colleague and friend William Stead, editor of ‘‘The 
Review of Reviews,” who was a victim of tlie shipwreck of 
llie Titanicf received one da 3 ', from his “spirit ,lulia,” a 
singularly astounding prediction. He wrote: ^ 

A few 3 'ears ago, I had as an emplo 3 ’ee a hu^' of truly remarkable 
talent, but of a variable character and of less than robust healtli. 
She became so impossible that in Januar\' I was serioushv thinking 
of letting her go, when “Julia” wrote by my baud: ‘ Be patient with 
E. i\I. She will come and join us here before the end of the year.” 

I was stupefied, for nothing led me to stippose that she was going 
to die. I followed the advice, saying nothing of the message, and 
continued to employ this lady. It was, if I remember riglitly, about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth of January that this warning was given me. 

It was I’epeated to me in February, Maieli, April, May, and June: 
“Remember that E. M. will have ceased to live before the end of the 

year.” 

In July she swallowed, by accident, a small tack. It lodged in 
the intestines and she fell seriously ill. The two doctors who eared 
for her had no hope of saving her. In the interval “Julia” wrote to 

me with m 3 ' Kami. 

“Without doubt,” 1 said to her, “this is what ytiu foresaw when 
vou wanicd me that she would die.” 

1 Ainiulea des Sciences psychiques, 1009, p. 120. 
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To niy oxtrcnip surprise, tlie answer was; ‘*No, she will recover 

from lliis, hut all tlie same, she will succumb before the end of the 
year.” 

iC. iM. i‘ecovered suddenly, to the frreat astonisiiinent of the doctors, 
inid was so()(v al)le to take u[i a^ain lier accustomed wcirk. In Au*ju.‘^t, 
Si'ptfrnlu’r, Oetober, and November word of iier approachiii"- death 
was a<,'aiu sent me l)y tlie hel[) of my hand. In December she was 
sei/.ed with iiitluenza. 

“Is it this?” 1 asked ‘‘Julia,” 

Ao, tit case it trill not come from a natural causey but what¬ 
ever it is, it will i'oiue before the end of the year.” 

V* 

1 was alarmed, but 1 knew 1 could not hinder the event. Tbo 
year j>assed and she still lived. “Julia” wrote: “I may have been 
iiiK'-taken liy a few days, Imt what 1 said is true.” 

toward the tenth of January, “Julia” wrote me: “You will sec 
h. i\I. to-morrow; say p^ood-by to her. Nake all the necessary ar¬ 
rangements. You will never see lier again on tliis earth.” 

I went to find her. She was feverish, with a bad congli. They 
were about to take her to a hospital. 

1 wo days later 1 received a telegram informing me that she had 
liung herself from a window of the fourth floor, in an access of 
delirium, and iiad been picked up dead. The <late had overpassed, 
by a few days, tlie twelvemonth of which tlie Hrst mes.^^age had spoken. 

1 am aide to prove the nulhentieity of tliis tale by the manuscripts 
of the original messages tliemselves, as well as by the signed alli- 
davits of my two secretaries. 

it would sooni, iiuleetl, that tho ^‘spirit” must have known 
111 advanei’ the tune of her death and even that this death 
would be neeidental. Did eaii the prediction be surely at¬ 
tributed to a sjiirif ? Tliis is not proved. I knew Stead 
Mell enough to liave noticed his rare psychic powers, al¬ 
though lie did not make use ot tlieui for liis own security. 

dbis prenionitioii is assuredly nuxst remarkable. Who is 
fills JuliiJ, so wi'll known to tlu‘ psycliists who have kept 
up witli Steads writings? A spirit? Tlie subconscious? 
Sp('rial mental laeuJties? Wo do not know. But it is not 
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the material of the brain which scch the future in tliis 
way. 

In his work “Lucidite et intuition/’ which is so judiciously 
thoufflit out and .so earefidlv certified. Dr. Eugene Ostv has 
given on his part the following case of intuitive auto-percep- 
tion: 


Madame D-, a lucid subject, wlio wjis given to automatic writ¬ 

ing, was astonished, at a certain period of Iwr life, to see that !u*r 

band continually traced the word *‘I\-a ikuiu* which she fiad 

never heard and which seemed to her to liave no signiticance*. For 
several inontlis, in the midst of her occupations, whetlicr her hand was 
lying on a table or wbetlier she was getting ready to write a letter, tlie 
same word was traced. She end(*d liy considering this involuntary 
movement just a bad habit, and paid no attention to if. 

One evening her husband told her that he had just signed, on tlie 

spur of tile moment, a contract as engineer at R-, a small town 

in the province of Oran. 

Later her liand began to write “June.” iMadame D- then tricul 

to get some explanation of this date, by means of automatic writing. 
The only reply to lier questions was always “June.” June arrived 
and ^ladamc D-had the sorrow of seeing her liusband die. 

Then, soon after, her band obstinately traced this other date; 
“March.” We can imagine the terror that was then felt by this un- 
hajipy intuitive woman, who wondered with what other tcrriVile 1)1 uw 
destiny would strike her. Believing tliat in the automatic writing 
her hand was the slave of some disincarnated spirit, she addr('sse<l 
the most urgent j)rayers to tlie occult heiiig, begging to be spared the 
agony of the mysterious menace. Ami her liand, in rcjily to the 
toiture of her heart, still wrote the single word “Marcli.” 

The fatal and dreaded period an*ived. In the same iiioiith Madame 
I>- lost her daughter and iier mother. 


Tins mysteriou.s history greatly resembles the preceding 
oue. There are many similar eases whieb 1 lack space to 
include here. Can they bo explained, tlie ones by the others? 
Subeonsciousiiess; Fsyciiie forei* ? External spirit ? Des¬ 
tiny? What word ouglit our ignorance to apply to them? 
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1 ]u' lollowiii^ account of a siiig^Uar warning was sent me by 
a young sludent of Morbihau: 

Dkar ]\fASTFi{; 

It is my duty to let you know of a premonition tliat has occurred 
in our iaruilv. 

In my graiidfatlier, 0)nirnandant Dutilhol, officer of the 

Legion of Honor, who met you in the home of Monsieur Allan Karclec 
in was living, with my mother, near Vannes. 

One (lay he was going down the entrance staiis of tiie chateau, by 
himself, to rejoin .Mama at I lie stables. 

Suddenly a voice said at his ear; death ht the familjj.'^ 

Sni-jinsed and agitated, my graiidfallier thought: “It is I. I am 
the eldest.’’ 

“No,” answered (he voice, '‘Adolphe Planes/' 

.My grandfather arrived at the stables so pale tliat my mother asked 

him if lie felt ill. He answered no, and told her of tlie warning that 
lie laid just received. 

I!., til of III,.Ill, v,.|y iinicli s:id,l,.|i,.d, wrote for news of Adolplie 

PhiiK's, iny young uncle, who at ||io time was jirofcssor of En-lisli 
at Xiee. ^ 

Hie reply was salislaetory, and my relatives were somewhat re¬ 
assured, 

'I’wo iiiiintlis later, my um.|o passed liis examination for a fellow- 
sliip; the test had lie™ hard and fatiguing. At the moment when 
I II' examiner said I,, limi, ‘-.Moiisieiir I’hiiies, you are received, with 

ail our eoiigralulatioiis,'’ my jioor uncle swayed and lost conscious- 

mss. 

Light flays later he died of meningitis, in the arms of my grand¬ 
He was twenty-.si.v years old. Tlie voice had not been mistaken. 

Hie nuMimry ot her luolher’s premature deatli is still so cruelly 
tn iny mother that she would never have autlioriml me to 
if it iiiid not been as a liel]) to your researches. 

.VnifiKN Dupilhol, 
Saiut-Raoul-Guer; August 3, 1918. 

(Letter -1912.) 
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Premonitory auditions are more rare tliau premonitory 
visions^ but their number is large enough for us to lack the 
right to deny them. To attribute them to chance is no moix* 
satisfactory. 

Several readers wrote me from New York, in August, IfUO, 
that the accident to IMr. William Cooper, tin* celebrated manu¬ 
facturer, who was crushed b^’ a trolley car, had been seen 
from Philadelphia by liis mother, ill's, Ella Cooper, 

Twice that very night, she dreamed that she saw her son 
falling in the street, crushed in this fashion, and this re¬ 
peated dream had so alarmed her that she could uof prf lu nt 
herself from iakiny the train front Philadelphta to .V '( tr York. 
Exactly at the hour of her arrival, in the morning, having 
taken a Thirty-Fourth Street car, as she was crossing Seventh 
Avenue she saw a crowd about a man who had just been run 
over by a trolley car. It was her son. 

These letters read: “This accident which will proliahlv re¬ 
sult in the death of ilr. William Cooper." Did deatli fnllow I 
I do not know; but the premonitory dream is no less re¬ 
markable. 

We can have no doubt that this mother was warned of what 
was about to happen to her. IIow? By whom? By what? 
By what means? That is the object of the researclies in tliis 
book. 

There it was a mother who saw her son run <lown. Here 
i.s an experience somewhat similar, which took place by means 
of an intermediary. The following accimnt was sent me trom 
Biarritz, July 9, 1917, iu reply to the desire that 1 had ex¬ 
pressed to Madame Storms Castelot, my learned colleague of 
the Astronomical Society of France, who had told me the 
dream, to receive a first-hand account from the one who had 
experienced it. It was the vision, three days in advance, of 
a sudden death. 

Extract: 
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In spite of all tlic sadness which such a communication awakes in 
me, I can solemnly declare to you that the death of my son Jean was 
announced to me on (lie TUnrAdaif before the Snndatf on which my 
dear child, who was abroad with his brother T/onis, left us for ever. 
Here is this very sirni>Ie dream: 

I saw, in an unknown house, my son Louis in tears, and when I 
asked him the reason for his irrief, lie answered me: ‘‘Oh! Mama, 
.Jean is dead! ’ My dear child was nineteen years old, superbly well, 
and nothing could ha\e led us to foresee so terrible an end! An 
eiuholisrn, during: a |>eaceful bicycle ride, in company with his brother 
and an uncle. Lon^ after, I learnctl that the Tiiursday on which I 
hail iiad this frightful presentiment, my child lia<l had an attack of 
iaiiitii)<^, caused by a cut in his finder—a strarme coincidence! . . . 

Another stranire coineidmiee; this Inst concerns mvself. 

Once when I linppcncd to he in llamburj?, on one of my numerous 
coiu'ci't tours, I was seized on the morning of one of the concerts with 
sneh a t right fill pain in the neck that it threatened to prevent my 
keeping my engagement for the evening. I hurried otf to a medical 
specialist wlio treated these disagreeable little ailments with elec¬ 
tricity. Rut almost at once I fainted from the effects of running, 
i he same <Iay I received a telegTam from Paris, from my mother, 
telling ot her xiiixiety on seeing me iti a faint in a dream. That 
astoiii.'-hed me! In fact, my mother had all her life a veritable gift 
of second sight, as the expression goes. 

B. Maux-Goldschmidt. 

(Letter 3750.) 


This letter was countersigned by the brother of the dead 
uiaii. 

\V(' see that these sorts of intuitions were not rare in this 
laniily. The same is true of the following case. 

It was lioin Ihe Argentine Jiopublie that 1 received the 
story of the remarkable premonitory dream given here: 


Hosario de Santa Fe; September 15, 1800. 

1 think it is my duty, illustrious Master, to re])ort to you the 
following event wliieh <]uite certainly took place in my family, and 
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which may help bring you light which you will Infer spread tlirough 
the world. 

One of iny great-aunts was noted for her presentimeiits and mental 
visions. 

Ill 18(i8 she saw in a dream an interior whieli was a wliole revela¬ 
tion. This tableau represented an ajmrtment, wliere one of her 

friends, Madame B-, seated in an arm-chair near a fireplace in 

which blazed a great fire, was caressing a small child whieii she iield 
in her arms, while a servant dried some linen before the llaines. This 
dream was related to several persons without any one’s thinking mueli 

about it, for Madame B-, the inotlier of a iujmk’T'ous farnilv, had 

passed her fortieth year, and as slie bad liad no cliildren fur seven 
years she did not appear lil;ely to have any more. 

However, what had at first seemed impossible was realized a year 
later and one evening when niy great aunt was going to congratulate 
tile mother on the birth of her last born, she saw in reality lier former 
dream. The apartment, the arrangement of the furniture, the ligliteil 
chimney, the serv^ant drying clothes before the fire—in sliort, all the 
details of the dream—were faithfully reproduced, Tlie i»ropliecv had 
been entirely fulfilled. 

Accept, Monsieur, the respectful homage of your far-away reader 
and my best wishes for you and for our dear France. 

Emilio Blchfr, 

At Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic. 

(Letter 799.) 

Still another occurrence. 

I received from Sweden, in December, 1899, the following 
story from a well-known Protestant minister: 

There is here, at this moment, a visitation of the bishops. One of 
the persons who was to have been present last week at this reunion 
(the meeting of the bishops was to have begun on Tuesday, the third 
of December, in the parish of Bjustorp, at IMedelpad) dreamed on the 
night of the (jreceding Saturday that he was called to tlic telephone 
and that a minister from IMedelpad, who gave bis name, told Iiim that 
there would be no visitation on that day, as some one had just died. 
But whoever it was that telephoned him from the world of dreams 
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did not toll him the name of the person who had died. The dreamer 
rcineml)ered all this very clearly the next morning. What was his 
amazement when at noon he actually learned, by telephone, tliat the 
wife of the bishoi) had died suddenly that very morning, and that the 
visitation could not take place, as this i)eriod of mourning would 
prevent his fulidling his duties as a visitor. 

(Letter 8’)4.) 

Wliat was the agent of this psychic plienomenon? 

The dead woman ? That is not probable. The minister, 
who made his eounnnnicalion in a dream over a so-called tele- 
])hone ? l*<'rhai)s. Dut by wliat mental current, liy what 
jn-oeess? The thougiil of the bisliop himself, radiating afar? 
^lysterics of telcpalliy! 

Still another case as tragic as that of Dr. de Sermvn: Dr. 

E(»issac tells ns’ how one evening in the spring of 1854, the 

Ahhe Degtierry, tlie cure of I lie ^ladeleine, the Count of Las 

Cases, a senator, Messieurs Longet and i\Iarshall-IIall, of the 

Ai'ademv of Sciences, had a verv animated disenssion in iiis 
* * 

saloti on the marvelous and on prophetic vi.sions, and that the 
last of tliose four persons related the following: 

A yi'ar ago. ulien T was in Edinburgh, I went out into the neigh¬ 
boring countrv-sitle to \‘isil one of inv old friends, Mr. Holmes, I 
found every face full of sadiu'ss. I\Ir. TTolmes had that verv day 
heen ]>rescnt at a burial at a castle in the ni'iglihorhood; he told me 
that the sou of tlic master of tin* castle had often frightened his fam¬ 
ily by manifestations whieti they attrihnted to .sccom/ sifjht. At times 
they saw him gay or sad williout (‘a use, his'glance profoundly mehm- 
eholy, uttming wor<ls without meaning, or dest'riliing strange visions. 
They tried, but in vain, to eomliat this disposition by a great deal 
of e.xereise and a system of varied studies, in accordance with the 
advice of a verv enligliteneil doctor. 

Eight days before, wtien the family was all together, they bad sud¬ 
denly seen young William, who was barelv twelve vears old, turn 
l)ale and become motionless; they listened and heard these words; 

1 La Chance on la Dcstince (Paris, 1876), p, 544. 
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^^1 see a child asleep^ lying in a velvet box icith a sheet nf n hifr satin 
and icreaths and flowers all around. Why are my parents weeping? 
That child is I?* Filled willi terror, the fatlier and iiiotlicr seized 
their son, whom they covered with tears and kisses. He eainc tft 
himself and devoted himself with hiprh spirits to ‘jaines suitable to 

his age. 

The week iiad not passed when the family, seatt‘<l in the shade, 
after lunch, looked for William, who had been there a moment before. 
Thev did not see him and called; no voice answered. The family, 
the tutor, the doctor, the chaplain, the servants searehed all over tlie 
park; there was a medley of a tliousand cries ot distress; \\ illiain 
had disappeared. After an hour of search and anguish, tlie child 
was found in a pond where he had been drowned wliile try ing to si ize 
a boat which the wind had driven away imm tlie bank, hor several 
hours they did everything jjossible to bring liim baek to lile. ilie 
fatal prediction was fulfilled. 

We shall have occasion, iii the second part of this work, 
abounding witli records, to return to these pheiioniena ac¬ 
companying death; but we are confining ourselves here to 
the study of the metaphysical events bearing witness to the 
transcendent faculties of the soul. This child had, fnim all 
the evidence, seen his coffin. 

What is also one of the most singular premonitions of 
death can be read in the autobiography of Haroii Lazare 
Ilellembach. Here it is, as we find ii in tlie “Aiinales des 
Sciences psychiques,” 1877 (page 124) : 


I had the intention of asldng the collalioration of tlie i-lnef of the 
chemical department of the geological institution at Vienna, Monsieur 
Hauer, director of mines, concerning some rcscarclics which I had 
made in erystallograijhy. I luul si>oken to tiini of it incidentally, as 
the laboratory w'as near my home and llnucr was well known in the 
scientific world—we may .say througliout the whole of ICurope—as an 
e.xpert in his subject. I had always put oil my visit, but finally I 
decided to make it the following morning. That very niglit 1 dreamed 
i saw a man, pale and trembling, supported by the arms, by two men. 
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T pju{^ no atlentioii to tliis dipam an<l I went to the geological insti¬ 
tution; but as the laboratory was in a rlifferont place from where it 
had been in former years, 1 mistook the door, and, finding the right 
doin' locked, I looked tlirougli ji window and saw tlio exact scone 
sliow n in my dream ; they wme supporting Hauer, who had just 
poisoned himself with cyanide of potassium; they were carrjnng him 
into the vestibule, just as I had dreamed. 

Hai'oii 11 ellenibiich adds the following observations; 

It I had ani\ed a few minutes (“arlier, I could surely have pre¬ 
vented this act, as the suicide was caused by family and money 
troul)les, and my proposition would have given Hauer a new phase 
ot \\ork as well as material help. This circumstance stirred me 
deeply; the more so because I understood the great loss I had sus¬ 
tained from the point ot view of my ideas and my plans, and realised 
that my efforts had gone for naught. 

It is (piite natural that this death, which swept away my plans, 
should liave made a <li-ei> impression on me; it was perhaps for tliis 
n'li.-ion that on my awakening, my conseiousuess should have kept 
a fragment of eiairvoyance, 

Fioni tlic point of view of telepathy, we might think tliat 
tlie suicide, who had very j>robably premeditated his desperate 
(let (lui iiig the night which preceded it, had provoked the 
dream of Ibiron llcllembaeh. Hut this would not explain the 
essential element of the divam, tlie .sight of a man with a 
li\id tace, dying, supporied bp the eirtus by tiuo other ynen. 

To introduce once more the hypothesis of cdianee events 
would really he too much. 

Y'e can remark liere that all these facts show more and 
inoic (deal 1\ the truth ot our atltiniiation that the soul can see 
tiie future by means of occult powers. Still another case of 
j)icnioiiition, no les.s moving, occurred in 1905 in the Republic 
of San Marino. 

A ('(‘ituin Jlaiiuo lonclli, twenty-seven veal's old, who used to 
sell eggs, was in t!ie habit of visiting all the neighboring markets, 
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among otliers that of Rimini. The evening nf June as lie 

happened to be in that last-named town, he made the mistake of tak¬ 
ing too many drinks,—a tiling which, in fact, was not usual with 
him. He returned home in his modest wagon, fortunately with liis 
egg-baskets empty. It appears that the young merrliant was almost 
sunk in a stupor, for when he had reached a certain spot known as 
Costo di Borgo, where the road is tortuous and descends rapidly, he 
felt a violent sliock and found himself stretched out in a field at tln‘ 
bottom of a little ravine, down which he had rolled. He saw then 
that the wagon was half ovcrtui*ned on the edge of the road, and tlie 
horse, almost suspended in the air, was struggling while in a very 
critical position. As soon as he found he was not luirt, the young 
man seized the animal and with the help of some persons who had run 
up, managed to pull the wagon also out ot the ravine. 

While the business of rescue was going on, what shouhl appear 
before the eyes of Monsieur TonelJi but the figure of a woman who, 
in the moonlight, seemed to be his inother. Great was tlie young 
man’s astonishment; he could no longer doubt when he iieard her 
dear voice and felt himself embraced by the old woman. She wept 
with relief, asked him if he bad not hurt himself and added: “I 
saw vou. Your wife and the two children were already asleep, hut I, 
I felt an agitation, a strange, extraordinary uneasiness, which I could 
not exj)lain to myself. All at once, I sow tins road oppeor before me, 
exactly this spot, with the ravine at the side; I saw the tetigon over- 
turned and you flung into the field; you called me to help you, you 
jjrayed, and seemed to be dying! This last is not true, thank God; 
but all the rest is just as I saw it. In short, I felt the irresistible 
need to come here, and without awakening any one, bracing myself 
against the fear of the loneliness, the darkne>s, ami the stormy 
weather, here I am after having walked four kilometers; I should 
have walked a thousand to come and help you.” 

The editor of the “Messaggiero,” who published this talc, ends it 
l)y saying: “Such were the exact facts as I heard them from the 
lips, still trembling witli emotion, of tliese good pe(j]>le.” 

Following this publication in the ‘‘Messnggiero” an inquiry was 
made by Professor A. Francisci, who asked him [the editor] please 
to submit to the hero of this ad\euture a lltilc (juestiounairG destiueil 
to throw light on certain points which the story in the Homan paper 
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lind left ill darkness. Here are the questions, with the replies that 
were made to tliem ; 

1 Was it tlie tirst accident on the road that had happened to 
Nonsieur 'foni’lli, especially lately? 

.lirsfrcr.’ Yes. 

2 W’as the spot called Costo di Rorgo the only dangerous point 
on tills road? W'as it at least the most dangerous of all? On the 
roads over which Monsieur TonelH usually passed, returning from the 
markets, were tliere other.spots as dangerous? 

vlMsacr; Along this road there were many spots much more 
dangerous, as well ns on tlie other roads which Monsieur Tonelli was 
in the habit of going* o\'('r. 

d W hen Madame Maria Tonelli began to lie anxious, was tlie usual 
hour of her son’s return alreaily past ? AVas it at least past when she 
decided to go to that spot ? 

Aiwacr; It was a little ])ast tlie usual hour. 

1 Did the anxiety of the mother and tlie vision of the accident 
occur when Monsieur Tonelli had already fallen'? 

.■Di.sa cr; The anxiety of the mother preceded by several Iioui's the 
vision of the aeeidenf, and the latter oeeurred three quarters of an 
hour atter tlu' vision, so that the mother had the time to traverse on 
loot the t(un’ kiUuueters which separated the house of the Touellis 
1 rom I he .'^pot called Costo di Horgo. 

o Did Monsieur lonelli renu'mlH'r having thought of his mother at 
tlu‘ time of the acciclent ? 

.D>,M/vr; He stales that lie thought of her witii groat atfcctlon, as 
Well as ot ollu'r members of his lainily, hut especially of her. 

(> lias any iitlier supernatural e.xperieuce ever occurred to Madimie 
'ronelli or liei* .sou ? 

^lu.str(r: No. 


^lliis c.xaniiiiiil ion of Drofessor Francisei’s establishes be¬ 
yond all doubt the aiitfieiiticity of this ease/ which gi'eatl}'^ 
I’csenibles tlie one we related above (page 1()5). This vision 
ot au aeeidoiit before tt hod happened was a vision seen by 

1 See A)inalcs ilcs i^cienvt's psychiqKcs, August, 1!105. 
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the spirit of the mother. That which preceded it, the cliild's 
vision of his coffin, was a sort of personal presentiment. 

I have already recalled (Chapter IV) tlie presentiment of 
the astronomer Delaunay, director of the Oliservatoire in 
Pari.s, in an interim (1870-72) between the two administra¬ 
tions of Le Verrier, who was drowned in the harbor at Clier- 
bourg, where he liad gone almost in spite of liimself. And I 
followed this recollection with that of the sister of Arsene 
Honssaye, carried off by a ground-swell on the coast of Pen- 
marc’h. Here is a ease of the same sort, even more significant 
and more remarkable for its decisiveness. Baron Josepli 
Kronhclin, of Podolia, Russia, is responsible for tlie following 
account of the death of a high official of the ministry of tlie 
Russian ilarine, which occurred in the month of June, 181)5, as 
the result of a collision between two boats on the Black Sea ; 

At the beginning of the year 181)5 Madame Lukawski was awakened 
one night by the groans of her hnsbuiul, who, in iiis sleep, uttered the 
cry: “Help! Save me!^' and struggled with the movements of a 
drowning person. He Avas dreaming of a terri))le catastrophe at 
sea, and, as soon as lie was completely aAvake, he told how he ha<l been 
on board of a great ship wliich sank suddenly after a collision with 
another ship^ and that he had seen himself thrown into tlie sea and 
swallowed up Vij’ the waves. V hen he had finished Ins tale, he said ; 
“I am convinced, now, that the sea will cause my death.’’ An<l so 
strong was his conviction that he began to ])ut bis allaiis in order, like 
a man who knows his days are numbered. Two inontlis had passed 
and the impression caused hy the dream had already grown weaker, 
when an order came for the minister to prepare to leave, witii all Ins 
subordinates, for a port ou tlie Black Sea. 

At the moment of bidding his wife farewell, at tlie station in Peters¬ 
burg, Lukawski sahl to her: “Do you remember my dream7“—“My 
(Jod! Wiiv do YOU ask me?”—“Bceanse I am sure that 1 shall not 
come back, and that we shall see each other no more.” Madame 
Lukawski forced herself to be ealm, but he continued, Avith deep mad¬ 
ness: “You. may say what you wish, my convictions will not change. 
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I know that my oml is near atul fliat iiotliing^ can prevent it. Yes_ 

yes, r sec the. imrbor a-ain, the sliip, the moment of the collision, the 
ic ('ll hoari], my end—everythin" lives apain before my eyes.” 
And after a short pause he added: ‘AVhen the teleprram readies you 
announein" my death, and you fiut on niourninir, I be" you not to 
pur ever your face flie Ion" veil which I detest/’ Quite incapable of 
rc'idyin- .Madame Lukawski bur.'t into tears. The whistle of the 
train "av(‘ the si-iial I'or departure: Monsieur Lukawski embraced 
hi j u'iie tenderly, and the train disappeared. 

Alter two weeks of extreme anxiety, JIadame Lukawski learned 
tnmi the [lapers of the collision of the two ships Wladimir and 

Siitrits; it had taken place in the Hlaek Sea. Full of dcsimir, she 

t' lc^n-aphetl to obtain information from Admiral Zelenoi at Odessa, 
and received this answer: “No news just at present of your husband, 
but it is certain that be was on board the The announce¬ 

ment of his death reaelu'd her a week later. 

It should he added that in his dream .Monsieur Lukawski bad .seen 
himselt stru",i:linu‘ \\ith a passenger for Ins life, aii incident which 
was realized with scni]>ulous exactitude. In the catastrophe, a pas¬ 
senger on the 11 I (I (inn /Jlonsieur Ilenicke, had (luii" himself into the 
sea with a lite-liuoy. iMonsieiir Lukawski, already in the water, 
started for the buoy as soon as he iaw it, and the other cried out to 

him: ‘Do not take hold til it; it >vill not sujiport two pei'sons; we 

shall be drowned together.” But Lukawski seized bold of it none the 
less, say 111 " tliat he did not know liow to swim. “Then take it,” said 
Henicke. "I am a "ood swimmer and I shall get along all the same.” 
At. this mornetif a great wave separated them; .Alonsieur Ilenicke was 

able to save himself, hut Lukawski went to meet his fate. “Light,” 

1M*9, p, 4o. 


Ill rcj)eafiiig this tale, IMoiisieui’ Bozzaiio ^ points out that 
the conjunct ion of so many eircuinstaiices that could not be 
foreseen, entirely eliminates the hypothesis of elimico coiiici- 
denec, aiul compaiv's, in this eoiineetion, other explanatory 
lhe<)i ii»s, r('inea mat ion, fatalism, .spirits. We, as a matter 
ol tael, sinijily wish to eonvinee ourselves of the existence in 

I firs f*hv)ionirnes f>rrinonitoins, p. 77. 
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us of a psychic element endowed with the supra-uonnal power 
of seeing the future. 

What we wish is to prove that the future virtually exists 
in the causes that brin^ it about, and undc-r certain psycho¬ 
logical conditions it can really be seen exactly. 

We find examples of this vision of the future in all ages; 

hut tiiev have never been interpreted as they deserve to be: 

■% 

no one has ever seen in them the manifestation of the inner 
jxnvers of the human soul. Here is one, little known, ot the 
famous Captain IMontluc, wliich we can read at tlie end of 
Book IV of his ^‘Commentaries.’' We know that he received 
the baton of iMarshal of France, and no one has forgotten 
that Henry II was mortally wounded, in 1559, in a tourna¬ 
ment, as lie was jousting against Montgomery. Here is what 
Montluc tells of his vision; 

The night before the day of the tournainent, in iny fii.st sleep, I 
dreamed that I saw the King, seated on the seat, his face all <'overcd 
with drops of blood, and it seemed to me that it was thus tliat tliey 
])aint Christ when the Jews lay the crown of thorns upon him atnl 
he liolds bis hands clasped. I looked at him carefully. The face 
seemed his, but I could not discover his troulile or see anything hut 
tlie blood on liis face. It seemed to me that I heard some say, “He 
j.s dead,” and others, ‘’He is not yet dead!” I saw the doctors and 
surgeons come from and go to his room. Ami it must lie that my 
dream las(ed a long time, for when I awoke 1 discovered sometliing 
wliich I liad never believed before,—that a man can weep wliilo he 

_for I found my face all covered with tears and my eyes still 

shedding tlieni, and I had to let them continue, for I could not keep 
lrr>m weeping for a long time after. My wife thought to comfort 
me, hut I could believe only in his death. Many who are now living 
know that this is not a mere tale, for 1 spoke of it as soon as 1 was 

awake. 

Four days later a messenger arrived at Nerae, wlio carried a letter 
to tlie King of Navarre, from Monsieur the Constable, in whicli he 
gave informalion as to the King’s wound and of the small hope for 

liis life. 
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The most surprisiiif^ tliin^ about the work which we are 
uiiclcitakiii" here is that all tliis sliould liave passed unno¬ 
ticed for so many centuries, and sliould have even been dis¬ 
dained, denied, Iau‘*hed at, and despised. 

I have found a curious hotter of the year 1615, from Nicolas 
Pasfjuier to his brother, tlie counselor to the king and sheritf 
of the city of Paris, on the death of their father, Etienne 
Pas(,uier, born in lo2!>, died in 1615, whose death was an¬ 
nounced in a premonitory dream exactly a year before to 
the day. Here is this document.* 

I have received your letters this third of September, 1615, on the 
death ef onr lather, winch took plaee the tliirlieth of August, about 
t\^o hours aHer niidniglit. I have something memorable to tell you 
on this subject. Last year, on tlie night of the same tliirtieth of 
August, aliout iive oVIoek* in tlie inoniinef, I dreamed tliat I was with 
our father, who was lying in bed, from which he rose and fell on 
Ins knees to pray to (io.l. This he did devoutly, his clasped hands 
lilted, !us eyes raised to heaven. When liis luayer was tinished, he 
changed color and fell dead in my arms. I awoke tremblinir, and 
told the dream to my wife, and in order to keep it fresh in my 
memory, as 1 was already np, I set it down in writing. Consider the 
two eoincidem-es in this case, the one, that I saw the ilcoth of m/r 
father one tfcar, to the vert/ daif, before his decease, tlie other that, 
the verif datf he died I came across this paper which I had not thonght 
of since. If you analyze this dream you will find that everytliing that 
took plac(‘ at the time ol his death was foreseen by me; that he would 
not l,e ill for long, and he was ill for only ten hours; that he would 
die a .,ood ( hiisti<in, as he did; tiiat all his senses would remain sound 
ami liealthy up to hi.s last breath. In conclusion, his death was like 
lijs life; just as he had enjoyed great peace for eighty-si.x years, two 

months and tweulv-tliree days, so his «leatti was peaceful, without 
sorrow, dillieiilfy or pain, 

1 es, all of these psychic facts liave been known for 
1 J.LMigK't Dufresnoy; Rccucil dc dissertations tl752), II, ii, p. l. 
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turies. The Latin autliors have told us tliat the assa.ssinatlfui 
of Julius Caesar had been announced to him that inoinini; bv 
his wife Calpurnia; that Bnitus foresaw his defeat in tlie 
Battle of IMiilippi which was foretold by his ‘'‘reiiius"; that 
Arterius Rufus liad seen in a dream tlie net-fighter who was 
to stab him/ etc. But all this has remained misunder¬ 
stood. 

And the premonition of the tragic deatli of Henry IV. 
rej)orted b}" liis confidant Sully? And so many others! 

Astronomy has had its Uoperiiieus, its Kepler, its Xewion, 
The psychic sciences have not 3"et had their IIipi>archus, their 
rtolemy, their Aristarchus; they await their Copernicus. 

We have only to read a little to find everywliere tiiese ob¬ 
servations which we are just now beginning to take seriously. 

One of the profoundest and most original scholars of the 
seventeenth century, Pierre Gassendi, the friend of Galileo 
and of Pcreisch, has told of the following premonitory dream : 


Monsieur Pereisch sot out one day on a trip to Niines witli a friend, 
a certain Monsieur Rainier. TIte latter, noticiim in the niLdit tliat 
Pcreisch was talking in his sleep, awoke Iiiin and asked liim what was 
the matter with him. Ho answered: “I dreamed tliat we fiad 
reached Nimes, and that one of tlie jewelers offei'ed rne a nietlal of 
Julius Oesar for four ecus. Just as I wa.s alxmt to give him the 
money you awoke me, to my great regret.” 

When they liad readied Nimes, ami ns they were walking about 
the town, Monsieur Pereisch rec(>giiized tlie jeweler’s sliop which lie 
liad seen in his dream. He entered and asked if he had mitliing eiui- 
ous to sell him and received the answer: “Yes, a medal of Julius 
Ciesar.” AVhen asked how mueli it was worth, the mereliant an¬ 
swered, “Four ecus.” Monsieur I^ereisch Iiastened to i>ay him and 
was delighted to see his dream happily realized. 

Here tlie fulfilment of the premonition seems to have b^en 

I Jsee \'alcrius Mu.vimus: Oe i^omnis Jiomanorum. 
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dctcriTlinod Ijy f Ijc mpinnrv "j • ■ 

n . 1 * . memoi} ol: the premonition itself for 

InsTw 

Ur E Osty, ^^■ho was especially versed in this subject of 
I neidity held a conference, duly recorded at the gentwal In¬ 
ti, istr f I will select from 

He rinlP«r^onalIy.. 
scH::Jn:;/;ir;:! ^ •>- time d. 

'iou aie bviiiy i„ ,, |,|(|,. France—I sco 

i c'r "'“von rV™“ "V -ork is not 

thc c von handle a y,e„t many sheets of ,,aper. Ilnw .nanv sheets 

ooni, next to joins, where several men arc writing. There is a ner- 

!amrowr'vrV'r''r,i’''''''‘’"'‘ ‘"'-i 

imk to them p i" , ' ‘''™ 

Von look at 'll, . '"'"Sii'S .vnu iiapers. 

look at lliem, >•«„ write and you give tlicm back. How manv 

p.ilit’is yon tnnrh !—innv mniiy slictHs of |nj|)t>r!” ' * 

el«'l'h*-,n'''|h<M)ra!'ir composed of little 

■ . inacliee .it medieme, and personal work in psveholoev 

d// /„S ™,„C trac after Angnst, 1„I.,, when I became 1 emi dodo 

o^lhe hmspital and of .he po.s, at Vierson. Dnnng tl.: «,d two 

•ispei l—I t "I'l ’ ' *‘''b’i‘>ci,tary visum of the medium heeame one 

- d- ,„v " r' i' f'charaelerislie aspect 
mj daily life. 1 was immersed ill adimiii.drativc red-tape. 

This vi.si,,,, of tin, f„|,„.<. „.as e.vaet, like a window opened 
on a imiire .seenc. It is .,nite remarkable that those por.sonal 
son.s ate so liyiiiient, while general events and e.speeially 
InglMtiil poltfieal catastrophe of the (ienuan war of 
1- I I b , are not ilto si.bjeet of any eharacleri.stic foresight of 

• Hii/tet,,, rimlitni .jiniral psi/c/mtegiVpic, Jaiiuary-Jime. liUii. 
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this kind. It would seem that the vision concerned only the 
sensations passing from soul to soul. 

IMy laborious and much regretted friend, Dr. Moutin, who 
made remarkable experiments in hynotism at niv house, in 
1889, of which I shall have occasion to speak later, was 
occupied in 1903 with analytical studies in siiiritualism. 
among which is worth noting the singular example given 
here: 


During a seance, held on August 19tli, of which lie kept the written 
accf)unt, following his excellent habit, a spirit iiiunifcsted itself at tlie 

table, saying that it was a lady, Herinaiice V- , who hn<l recently 

died. The doctor had known this lady and her Imsiiand for a long 
time. The following statement astonished hiiii very much : 

husband will remarry next September. Befon; be mairics 
be will conie to Paris, but will not liave time to make you a 
\Tsit.” 

“What you tell me is impossible. I know V- and I know all 

the atrectiou he had for his wife; I eoiild never believe that be wcnild 
remarry four months after her death.” 

“It is true, nevertheless, and in a few days you will receive the 
confirmation of what I snv.” 

4- 


“Then it is interest which guides him and not aflection?’’ 

“Interest has nothing to do with it; you know well that Lucien 
[this was the first name of V-] cannot live alone.” 

“Will he marry a woman of his own age?” 

“No, a young girl, twenty-three years of ag<‘, and shortly after his 
marriage he will leave Provenee and come to Pjiri’-.” 

“How is that possible, with the position which he oeeupi(“s in the 
Midi? It is (piite inadmissible.” 

“Unfortunate cireurnstanees, esjieeially a huge loss of money, 
forced him to come to Paris, tt) seek a new situatiem.” 

“We sliall see if your piHMlietion is realized; 1 doubt it very much. 
But, admitting that what you say is true, do you see ttiis union willi 
dis)j lea sure ?” 

“On the contrary, since Lucien cannot live ahme.” 

At these last words the table remained quiet. After a few minutes 
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of waitinpr I nskod if flic communication were ended : *^Yes ** was the 
answer. ^ 

I^Iadame V did not appear again, and that was the only mani- 
lesfntion which she pave. 

In the present case nothing could Imve made anv one expect these 
revelations, nothing could n.ake us take tl,is communication seriously. 

he nuMnljcrs ot my family and I were the only ones who knew the 

dead woman, and we were far from believing wiiat she had just told 

us; the otlier |)ersons who wore i>resent at onr meetings had never 
even heard tlie name of V_. 

A few days later, on August 27fh I received a letter from my 
triend \ n, which he announceil his a{)proae!iing marriage in 

to X_ a„<l tol./.no so,„: thin,, abou" 

US tut lire which exactly coincided with what we had already been 
tedd on August ItXli. 

In March, Monsieur V- came to sec us and told us that 

he liad conu^ to live in Paris; I told him of Ilennanee’s communica¬ 
tion, and he was so astonishe<l that altliough lie did not doubt our 
statements, he wished to see the written account of this seance, and 
H* was able 1o ascerlairi tliat everything his tirst wife had said had 
un ifiiall\ collect—Iii^ trij> to P;irisi belore Iiis second marriage^ 
us change of position. He was petrified with astonishment, and af- 
iniied the reality of the concliuliitg facts whic-h we do not hesitate to 
give a^ proof i,f the preservation of personality after death, and as 
a juiteiif proof of the identity of Mailame Ilermance V_. 

Dr Moiitin jtresents this event as the most important of 
tiiose wliieli brouglit about his siMritualistie eonvietions. Does 
II really possess tlie {lositive value whieh he attributed to it? 

It lias lieeii demonstrated that our tliouglits can take effect 
either eonseioiisly or uiieoiisciously, to adduee these typical 
statements of fact. Dr. Moutin and his family knew Madame 
Irnnaiiee \. The idea that her husband, who had become 
widouii, might inaiiy again was not in (lie least extraordi- 
On the other hand, the thouglits of the widower may 
I.ave had something to do wuth the event, as he already had 
tiio intention of remarrying and he announced it to his 
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friends eight days after this seance. Did not the plan of leav¬ 
ing the country for Paris already occupy his mind? 

It seems to me that the identity of the dead woman is far 
from certain and that the manifestation may well have been 
due to other ps^'chie causes. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
jyrohahle. Tliis is not tiie place to discuss this important 
problem, and I only mention the case as an example of the 
e.ract announcement of a future event. 

I w’ill add, however, that in this particular case, as in 
similar ones, the first wife of the friend of Dr. iMoutin may 
have had, even in her lifetime, an intuition of this second 
marriage and may have approved of it, whicii would be in 
favor of her identity. We shall return to this subject in 
the third part of this work, when wc discuss the manifesta¬ 
tions of the dead. 

The famous cure of Ars, the Abbe Vianney (1786-1859), 
has given several examples of his power of seeing the future. 
Here is one of them which I take from his biography: ^ 


Sister Marie-Victoire, the founder of a rescue home for yoniiir girls, 
was at Ars, at the beginning of her work, witli two eoinpnnions, one 
of wiiom is at present her assistant. One morning before their dc- 
piirtiirc, when they all three juej^ared to bear (he mass of Monsieur 
Vianney, he approached them, and addressing Sister Maiie-Victoire, 
who had not tlien taken her vows, he said to her : ‘A ou must leave 
quickly.”—*'But Monsieur le cure,” she answered, hikt'ii Ijy sur]>rise, 
“we wished first to hear the holy mass.”—“No. my daugliter, leave 
iiustanlly, for one of you is going to fall ill. If you delay you will 
be obliged to remain here, you will not be al)le to go away.” In fact, 
a short distance from the district where th<'\ liveil, one of the travel- 
ers—she who has since become Sister JIarie-Francoise—began to feel 
so ill that her two companions were foice<l to cany her in their arms, 
as far as her home. This was the beginning of an illness which noth¬ 
ing had presaged. 


The Ahbe Vianney was gifted with excellent psychic facul- 
I Le Cur6 d’Trs, by the AbbC* Alfred Moiinin, II, .300. 
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ties. He attributed to the devil certain manifestations of 
an inferior order, such as unexplained noises - but nothing has 

been less clearly demonstrated than the existence of the 
devil. 

This premonition was of service. 7dic greater part of the 
time tliey are of no use at all and prevent nothing. Here 
is one, however, whit-h saved the life of a child. 

The English Society for IXvchieal Research has reported, 
among otiiers, a case of a very precise vision of the future, 
wliich saved the life of a little girl who was going to play 
near the railroad in Edinburgh, where an accident due to a 
locomotive killed three men and would have crushed the 

child. The mother writes the following account of this curi¬ 
ous escape: 

I had toI<] niy daughter that I would let her go out to walk from 
tlnce until lour o clock; and as she was alone I advised her to go 
into the “railway garden ^ (a nanic which we had given to a narrow 
strip ol laiul lietwcen (he sea and the railway). A few minutes 
after she had left I distinctlv' heal'd an inner voice savin*’' to 

me, “Send for her at once, or soinetliing frightful will happen to 
her.” 

1 tlioiiglit it was a matter of autosugg<*stion, and I wondered what 

could possilily happen to her on such a fine day, so I did not send for 
her. 

Nevertheless, a few moments later, the same voice began to say 
the same words to me, but more imiieriously. I still resisted, and I 
used all my imagination to divine what could happen to the child. 

I thought ot an encounter with a mad dog, hut the thing was so im- 
prohaliie (hat it would have been absurd to recall her for suclra silly 
ianey; and altiioitgli I was beginning to feel anxious I resolved to 
1^ lOllt it, and tried to think of other tilings. I succeeded 
fur several minutes, hut soon the voice renewed its intimation with the 
same words, “(Send atter her inimediatelv, or something frightful will 
liai>])en to Iier.” At the same time 1 was seized with violent trem- 
itliiig, and with an impression of extreme terror. I got up quickly, 
rang the bell, and told the ser\^ant to go at once after my daugliter, 
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rej)eatjtig mcchiUHcal]y the words of the intimation, “otherwise some¬ 
thing frightful will happen to her,*' 

At the end of a Cjuarter of an hour, the servant returned with file 
child, who, disappointed at being recalled so soon, asked if I reallv 
intended to keep her in the house all the afternoon. “No,” 1 an¬ 
swered, “and if you will promise me not to go again into the ‘railway 
garden’ you may go where you wisli—to ytuir uncle’s, for example— 
or you may play in the garden with your little cousins.” I thought 
that \\ithin those four walls she would be safe, for although the 
child had come hack safe and sound, I felt churhj that the danger 
still existed in the sj>ot where she liad been hefoie, and I wished to 
prevent lier from returning there, 

A\ ell, it was (irecisely at that point that the Ioconiofi\ e an<l the 
tender ran oft the tracks, hreaking the* walls and crash in against the 
very rocks on wliicli the cliild was accustomed to eo and sit. 


This extraordinary escape has been attested to b}' all the 
family and the neighbors. It occurred in the month of Julv, 

■ft. ' 

3860, and was published in tlie **.101111181 of the .Society for 
Psychical Research” (Volume VIII, March, 1897) and by me 

in “La Revue” for Jlay, 1912. Its veracity cannot he at¬ 
tacked. 

I will add here, with Bozzano, a no less remarkable pre¬ 
monition which saved the lives of a whole family, and which 
was also cau.sed by a mysterious voice. It, too, is taken from 
the “Journal of the Society for Psychical Research” (Volume 
I, page 283). Captain iMacGowan himself reported the event 
to Profe.ssor Barrett: 


In January, 1877, when I chanced to be in Brook!vn with mv two 

*■ ^ 

young sons, who were on their vacation, I prumisud to take them to 
the theater on a certain eveniiiir. JIic day hetoro I had alreadv 
picked out and paid for the three neats. 

On the morniiig of the aiipoinftMl day I began to notice aii inner 
voice which repeated insistently: “Don’t go to the theater; take your 
sons back to seliof)!.” Despite mv elforts to distract mvsclf. I couhl 
not prevent tiiis voice from continuing, and repeating the same words 
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in a more im]>prious tone fhan ever; and to such an extent that by 
noon I had decided to inform iny friends and children that we could 
not go to tlic theater. lint my friends reproached me for this de¬ 
termination, pointing out that it was cruel to deprive the children of 
a pleasure that was so unusual tor them, and so impatiently awaited, 
at tel }iti\ ing made them a pioiiuse, and tliat caused me to change my 
mind a train. 

However, during the whole afternoon, this inner voice did not cease 
fioni lepeating tlie order, with an insistence so iiiijiressive, that when 
etening had come, and one hour hcToro the beginning of the play, I 
I>eremptoriIy tt>hl my sons that instead of going to the theater we 
were going to New York, and we left. 

^\ ell, it liapiKined that that very evening the theater was entirely 
destroyed by fire, and tliat .‘hr) persons perished in the flames. 

If we had been at (he theater, my sister, wlio was there, would 
hiive perished as well as we, lor we should lia\'e gone out by a stair¬ 
case on wiiich every one was crushed to death. 

1 ha\e never in my lile had iiuother presentiment, and I have 
not the hahit of changing my miml without good reasons, and on this 
occasion 1 did it with the greatest reluctance, quite in spite of myself. 

iiat Was the cause wliieli oldiged me, against my will, not to go 
to the theater, niter liaving (>aid for the tliree tickets and arranged 
c^ cry tiling' lor passing the evening jileasantlv? 

Caplaiii i\r{U‘Ciowan explained to Professor Barrett that 
llie inner voice ^ had .sounded very clearly to iiiin, ‘‘as if 
some one liad really been speaking from tlie inside of the 
bod\, and. that it Inid persisted troin breakfast-time up to 
the moment when he took Ids children to New York. Ilis 

I’lhiit was this voice? U'e fiaye heard of otliers in the preceding 
..c.'i. tliat (it tlic lady from Kdiiitmrgh a few miiuites ago, then the-tele* 
phonic voice of the .Swedish pastor, tJiat of Monsieur Dufilhol, tlie-inner 
vwicc aiuumiicing the eteetion of t'asiinir-lVrier, Monsieur Fryer hearing 
Ins hrotlier sixty-four kilometers away, the telepathic souml Iicard by 
Ur. IJalme, that of Dr. Xieholas at ZiU\U\ the voice of a father to Ids 
Mui. one hundred kilometers away, a mot tier liearing her son from Eng¬ 
land to .Java, weeping lieard twenty-four hours in advance, the voices of 
deaime d'Are, the young girl in ilm hath, the plianUnn of Monsieur 
.Mareehal; voices evidently fictitious hut of iisydiie origin. 
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sister still preserves the three tickets which he had bought 
the day befored 

These events are so convincing, so thoroughly demonstrated, 
that they strongly confirm one another and togetlier from a 

mass of evidence that no force would be al)le to destroy, 

• 1 . 

It seems superfluous to add other examples to the preceding 
ones. However, there are some so typical tliat it would 
be a pity not to recall them, to anchor fast the idea of trutli 
in the minds of the most stubborn. The following observa¬ 
tion, whicli is so carefully reported by tiie very exact ex]ieri- 
menter Liebault,- in his ‘‘Therapeutiques Suggestives,' * is 
especially remarkable. 

The learned doctor of Nancy tolls how on Januarv' 7 
1886, at four o clock in the afternoon (according to his au¬ 
thentic daily memoraiidum book) one of his clients, l\Ionsieur 

de Ch- came, in a state of nervousness ea.sily understood, 

to consult him. Let us hear the story: 

Six years before, on the twenty-sixth of December, 1879, ns he was 
walking in a street iii Paiis, tliis young man had seen, written over a 

door: “Mine. Lenormand, Necromancer,” an<l, pricked by curiosity, 
had gone in. 

On e.xamining his hand tbe prophetess had told him: “You will 
lose your father in a year, to the day. You will soon he a soldier < he 
was then nineteen) but you will not remain oiu* very long. You will 
marry young and have two children. \ on will (he at twemty-six.” 

Tliis amazing pro|)hecy, which Monsieur de (’h- conlided to 

his friends and to some ot his lanhly, lie did not at first take scri- 
ously, but vlien Ins lather died on the twentv-.se\'etith ot' Dei't'inher, 
18S0,-after a short illness, just a year niter tlie int(*rvi(*w witli tlie 
fortune-teller, this niistortune rather shook his incredulity; when he 
became a soldier f(3r only seven monthsj when, lul^'ing■ been inarriod 
shortly after, be became the t'atlicr of two ehiklreii, and was on the 
point of becoming twenty-six, definitely shaken by fear, lie believed 
that there only leuiained a few days of life for him. It was then 

1 See Bozzaiio, Des Pfn!:notncneii pycmonitoircn, p. 408. 

2 Sec L'Inconnu, p. 504- 
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that I,, oamo to consull Dr. Liel.ault, nnd to ask him if it would not 

be possible o c..„,.,re fate. For, be thought, as the four finst 

f>l the j'^Topliorv luid enmo to ^ • 

i.ed! The doctor urOeT: '"'"■'“‘’''y 

TM very ,b,^- and o„ ,be following days, I tried to put Af de 
irrave I l"" ' '’'ssipate the blaek impres,sinn en- 

im' 'oL; J;;;,! ''-“'b -i,ich ha 

la^mid uonid take place on fh,. lourdi of Fehruarv iho nnr.: 

Ivi.ated u'k He. I ^'“P- bn-tly 

In < iv as it nas urg^ently nceessan’^ to take awav 

eonv.e,,o„. for we have seen predictions fultilled t^ be e'.rbv 

.i".s :r:id‘':;, ’"p'Tm' p 

I>reeise moment of f " '»•■ '’‘><1 announced the 

henmatTsnrr, I .f"'?- ' '■™'“ “ ''"''■■-.vear-loug attack of 

■ nenmahsm .uni even the time of Ids ilanohfers reeoverv 

. onsieur de Cb-aeeepted my propo.snl with eagerness and did 

"O. fan to ai.pear promptly ,|,e rembv.voos. As sZ asTfc ,v. s 

tronble iinsivered .‘'k''''*''''"''!’'’ "'"■I’"- “■>*?<■■<'(!>'? the young man's 
von will die • Zt ''‘CMug made Inm wait; “You will die— 
s Mill die-m forty-one yeaiN.” The elfeet of these words was 
inarvi’loiis. Iinmodi-tfclv ii,<. >wo.' * r ''dfos was 

hope- ami wl, , i ' «'Pa”sive, full of 

n»|n .iml nl,™ be bad pa.ssed the fonrtli of February the dav so 

b'.ea| y feared by bim. be believed biimself saved. 

I longbt no more of all tbi.s when, at the beginning of October, I 

aw , ; , bad passed 

'.NO. the llnr leth ot Sepleml-er, I.NvSii, in bis Iwenty-sevenlll year 

filed IS t(i sax, w'licn Ik* was fwoiifv-'iiv osi i\T ■ i f a* * 

foretold And I e. ’ Madame Lenonnand had 

- A. .1 , , order that „ may not be suppose,1 Ibat there is any 

m% pan, / preserro this letter, as uell ns »„/ registerthen 
0, 0 n r.tu n .uni a,„le„lal,le pieces of eri.leaee. - ^ 

S..ol. is tl„. aceonnt of Dr. Di.-.|,aulf, whose works are well 
1; - . A.-aly..., clmsee, .Ids .serie.s of ineiclonts with all iin- 

ami . f 'T'’ -'«'i-^ivenos.s, 

in,' It, t .l‘"r ‘ notliiiitr -siirpris- 

o ll.at the fortune-teller should have predicted to this . 
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young man nineteen years old tliat he would be a soldier and 
would marry, still four coincidences would have to be ex¬ 
plained: fii-st, the death of his father at the end of exactly 
one year; secondly, his release from military service before 
the usual time; third, the birth of two children; fourth, his 
own death at twenty-six years. It seems to me that this talc 
alone would almost suffice to establisli our contention. It 
would perhaps show us also that it is imprudeiit to ash the.<e 
questions, even when one does not believe in them, because 

one’s peac'e of mind .suffers inevitably, and it is not iiecassarv 
to arouse anxiety. 

But is one always the master? We must eo„f,.ss tliat the 
wliole ot this study of the conditions of dcatii hristlcs with 
interrogatjou points. The following ease also is most odd 
How can it also be explained ? 

On the night of May 24-25, 1900, lifonsieur Rcnon, who at the 
time was tweiity-eigl't. years old, and living in a large citv in tin- 
north of France, dreamed that when he was at his harhers the lot- 
ters niie told his fortune hy cards. U-t us mention in passing that 
le person in question had never shown ,>ro<>t of this .social talent 
She then said to him: “Y„ur fatln-r will die on the secon.l of .I„„e - 
On the second ol May, in the moniing, .Monsieur Ueno.i told Ihis 

and'Tll fh"** "‘IS 'Sing with his parents, 

d all these good people, who were most skeptical about this sort 

o warning, aug led at it without attaching auv iinportaiue to it 
Monsieur Kenoii. the father, had had. at long inlervals. a few at¬ 
tacks of asthma; but at this moment he was verv well. On the lirst 
ot .June, while he was present at the fuiu-ral of a person of his 

^tv ‘f. """ '-'"eluded 

® ^ to-morrow, I haven't iinteli tune to lose” 

the entire day pa.ssed without his feeling indi.sposed. 

u t le evening, one of his sons, a sol.lier at Verdun, eame home on 

tim evfing. ' " “““ 

At half-past eleven. Monsieur Kenou, the father, went to bed, not 
m tie least indisposed. At luidnighf be was suddenly seized with 
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an aftafi; of brcalhlossness; iiilensf tivspnn'a a violonf i, 

niossy and hloo.ly c.'Cix'doration. Tl»..v‘,an for a .Ioe(or-^i( ’t * 

afo, all was ovor. Al iwcnty minutes past midnigbt-therofore on 
tlic second day of' Juih'— he died. ^ cucretore, on 

at the re¬ 
el ill. ee’’‘feNouveaux Horizons 
la suem-e (l .u.a., June, 1905). Dr. Samas, who reported 

IS milt, scarehod lor the explanation. Skeptics will make 
an easy .Palter of i, he say.s, hy ohjecting that there a not. 

' ith . . it: already atTeeted 

ret nr, I I, ’ impressed by thi.s dream; the 

ever excited, ‘’"mtion: his already 

male m-i.siT uT'Tl'lvT hm!"''"'' I 

-l' I'i^ famil,- attached the lea,st in.porta .Te 
to tins .sti-aiiye dream. Then —9 Mimponance 

Ih'li! TlTri.'''’’ •’’•''■am.itory dream of 

I li. ul.H , na.s as.soc.alcd with an appa.-iti.,.. 

On March 8 , 191 :!, I ..eceived this important account from 
AJadann. .S,,za,ine Honnefoy. president ot'the Ihiim, „ 

n len, ot the Ftvnch Red f,.os.s, at Chc-bonrl T e I J „ 
the head doelor of the .Maritime Hospital: * 

r Jlnstn', tliut T 

;;;-mh i-;n.^«'hieh n.ay he of use if a.Klci I .TT hit If Tirlvdl 
Ohri.siine. a..,I (i.st deputv of the town of ,•! I"'"’’ 

''-‘--‘■■'■••■'■■III 

. rsiH xt.ii’s to ;i linshaiul who ronst'iiiflv rw.ft i i 

-le.sjiair a.id wished to die. “Aud to tl ’ ' . ■'’ 

Alia to tlnnk, she cried ou seeing me,. 
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“that for a month he has repealed constantly that he would never 
see the end of January-. Just lately, he had been to the burial of 
one of his friends, and had had, on the followin- ni-ht, a very 
strange dream, in which this friend had appeared and hud said to 
him; ^On siicli a day you will come and join me.’ ” 

As Madame Feron linrsJied this tale, broken with sobs, uVIadaine 
Leflambe, who lives here, on the Place Napoleon, entered. Madame 
Feron repeated lier tale, and added : 

“My husband, in consequence of a dream, predicted not onlv the 
deatii of his mother but also of your husband, i^Iadaine. When you 
were leaving for Vichy, in 11)11, wiicre Monsieur Lefiambe had in¬ 
sisted that you should go for your health, he said to me: ‘Our 
friend, Monsieur Leflambe, is going to Vichy for his wife's health, 
but he will not return/ iMonsicur Letlambe, who was very well when 
he left, contracted there a fatal case of pneumouin. 

“On coming down from this visit, of whicli I am telling you yery 

simply, I met the seiwant: ‘Monsieur Feron,’ I said to him, ‘was at 

the lown-hall only last evening, very well and not knowing he was 

o le so soon!’ ‘Oh, Madame,’ he answered, ‘on the contrary 

Monsieur Feron told us that he had dreamed tliat he would never 

see the end of January, and he seemed very mucli struck hv 
it.’ ” 

Monsieur Feron was taken su.klenly ill in the street an.I .l,e,l in 

balf an hour, earriec) off by a heart attack. Very n.uel. respeete.i 

at Cberbourg, he en.)oye(I a comfortable fortune, c.yeellent lioaltl., an.I 
everything m life smiled upon him. 

^ once more w.tb 

Madame Feron, of this singular premonition. She told me that he 

felt sure be bad already Ii^■ed another life than this. 

S L'ZAN’ X K Box XKKOY, 

(Letter 232.5.) 

^ chanced to be in Cherbourg, in Scpteinbor, ] 914 , 
rill-- ^'radanic Bonnefoy conlirmed to me this most 

talons and spon- 

•Sn Momsienr Biard, director of the 

e a llanche,” who had been struck by the sudden 
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death (,f the mayor’s deputy, and who knew the circum- 
Stanees. These facts exist; i, sewes no purpose to denrthem. 
oiifrilt, on the contrary, to instruct us. 

Here is another!of th(? same order; 

Monsieur Harley, a niereliant at Pont-Audemer (Eure) 
tuote to me on the thirteenth of April, 1!)18 (Letter 4024) 
that Dr Castara had one night seen a man push aside the eur- 

■.nTs . situation, 

he date fixed he had gatliered all his friends together at a 
c innei, at which his grandfather and grandmother were 
present, congratulating himself on the end of the night¬ 
mare, and that at midnight, he had been .seized with a raging 
foofliaolie and liad fallrjt dead. ^ 

Still another ev'ont: 

mJs’’.? Reed, director'of the 

Mastum of Aatural History of the city of Conception. Chile, 

en.ioyed e.xeellent health a little while before his death. Two 

n ntim before Ins decease, he dreamed that on reaehin- thM 

end of an avenue where he was walking, he saw a tomlAvitP 

a (toss and read on it the following in.seription: “Reed, 

, iwmoci (. 1 . 11 ( 1 . jr,., Reed .lokinglv related 

<h..s strange dream on dilferent occasions to sevei-al friends 

A .Jirt time after, Madame ,le K-, the daughter-in-law 

.'ii. Reed, evho was living at .Mendoza, dreamed one ni-'lit 
as Mie was about to celebrate the anniversary of her marriage,’ 
ih tell on that very day, the .seventh of Xovemher, that 
«ll Die pre.sent.s which reached her on that day were funeral 

^\ 1 t*cl I 1 IS* 

.Mr, Reed died Novcniber 7, 1310. 

Dnruig the da.vs which preceded his death he recalled that 

< a o o those about hitn, without seeming to attach the least 
iinj)oitimce to jt.^ 

psychiques, Ajjiil, (\ alparaiso). Anna/cs ties Sciences 
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I conlcl cite a great number of events similar to the pre¬ 
ceding ones, proxnng that ihe future can be seen. Tliat is 
not the aim of this book, and I have consecrated a special 
book to them which will be published shortly. Tlie examples 
which we have before us arc more than suflficient for this 
chapter, wliich was simply Imt expressly destined, as were the 
former ones, to point out the existence of faculties of tlie soul 
independent of the exercise of the material senses. To add 

more evidence here could give no better proof of these faculties 

» - * 

% 

It seems to me that the attentive reader of these pat^es 

can no longer doubt the existence of the soul and its purely 
psychic faculties. 

Before the knowledge of telepathy, in the past ages, they 
attributed tliese sorts of warnings to angels or demons, or, 
fifty years ago, to disembodied spirits. To-da^’ we can think 
that there is telepathic transmission from brain to brain, 
that cerebral waves overcame distances. This is possible; 
^ut it is also possible that the science of the future will smile 
at our present theories as we smile at tho.se of the ancients. 
Whatever may be the explanation, premonitory dreams, vi.sions 
of the future, in various ways, are authentic, inve.sligations 
licive confirmed them, and tliat is what concerns ns Ijere. 

We might, in this account of the statements relating to a 
vision of the future, have spoken of the premonition's, the 
previsions, the predictions calculated by astrology, however 
inexplicable they also may be. That our d(*stiny can be 
read in the stars seems inadmissible and absolutclv illoirical 
to our understanding, since the geocentric and anthropocentric 
appearances ba\e Iieen demonstrated by modern astronomy to 
be false. However, there are singular examples of the real¬ 
ization of these predictions. We lack .space to give them here, 
but I shall cite briefly a few of incontestable authenticity,' 

which we owe to men of the highest standing, celebrated as¬ 
tronomers. 
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David Fabricius, a Protestant pastor (bom at Essen in 
1564; died at Resterhaft in 1617), the astronomer to whom 
we owe the discovery of Mira Cctl, “tlie Marvelous,a vari¬ 
able star of the Whale, liad intercourse, through his studies, 
with Tycho Brahe and Kepler, and, like them, was occupied 
with astrology, which, by the way, lie believed in. He himself 
calculated, from the constellations, that the seventh day of 
May would be fatal to liim. On that da^' he had taken every 
possible precaution to prevent any sort of accident. Finally, 
at ten o'clock in the evening, after ver^' absorbing work, 
be thought he might take the air for a moment in the court 
of liis pai'sonage. But scarcely had he arrived there when a 
peasant named Jean IToyer, who thought he ha<^ been desig¬ 
nated as a thief in a sermon by Fabrieius, came out from the 
spot wliere he was hiding and with a blow of his pitchfork 

broke the skull of the unfortunate pastor, who died that very 
night. 

We read of his friend Tycho Brahe, that he also read in the 
stars that a certain day would be disastrous to him. Iti, 
vain he surrounded himself with eveiy precaution: he was at¬ 


tacked in the darkness by a personal enemy called Mauderup 
Parsberg, who cut off part of his nose, which obliged the 
illustrious astronomer to wear a silver nose. And in fact, we 
always see in his portraits his nose marked by an oblique cut. 

Jean Stcrlller, born in 1472, died in 1530, greatly devoted to 
astrological calculations, found tlicm true, at least for him¬ 
self. The examination of his horoscope had given him the 
conviction that he would die on a certain day from the blow 
of a heavy object which would fall on his head. lie did not 


go out on that day, received a few friends, and thought he 
had iinished t!ie day without mishap, when, wishing to reach 
a certain book that was pla ced on an insecure shelf, he re¬ 
ceived the board and all its books on his head, and did indeed 
die in coiisequouce of the blow. 
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These three examples suffice to represent here verj'' numer¬ 
ous coincidences which could not be due to chance. The 
stars themselves count for no more in these interpretations 
than do the cards in the hands of the fortune-tellers. When 
Pabriciiis, Tycho Bralie, Stceffler made these predictions, they 
were led by a secret, suprauiormal power of intuition. 

The same thing was true of the niece of Prince Radziwill. as 

i- 

is reported bj^ the translator of the Souvenirs of the Marquise 
de Crequi (1834) : 




Prince Radziwill had adopted one of bis nieces, an orphan. He 
lived in a castle in Galicia, and this castle had a very laree room 
which separated the uj>artments of the prince from those of the 
children^ so that in ordei* to communicate with tliem, one had to 
crpas this room, or pass through the court, 

jigfThe yching Agnes, wlio at the time was five or six years old, al¬ 
ways uttered piercing cries whenever she was made to cross the 
large room. She pointed out, with an expression of terror, an 
r^:A*normous jiicture hung over the door, whieh represented the Cum:ean 
j^^fsybil. They tried for a long time to ovx^rcomo tliis rejnignauee, 
which they attributed to some cliildisb obstinacy; but since serious 


accidents resulte<l from (lie use of force they tinally no longer allowed 
her to enter the room, and for ten or twelve years the young girl 
preferred to cross the vast courtyard or the gardens, oven in snow 
and cold, rather than pass through that doorway wliich made so 
disagreeable au impression on her. 

The time ha<l come to marry the young countess, and when she 
was engaged there was one day a great reception at tlie castle. The 
company wished, in the evening, to play some lively game, and they 
went into the big hall, where, as a matter of fact, the wedding ball 
was to take place. Excited by the young people about her, Agnes 
did not hesitate to follow her guests; but hardly had she crossed tho 
threshold of the door when she confessed her terror and wished to 
draw back..>. Xbey had made her go in first, acconling to custom, anti 

her fiance,'lier friends, her uncle, laughing at her cliildishness, shut 

1 - ^ 

the door upon her. The poor young girl wished to resist, and while 


I. ■ ♦ 
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slialdng OIK' of the doors, she eaiised the pieture above to falb 
i'lioniioiis mass broke her skull with one of its corners, and 
her on the sjiot.^ 


T shall cease "iving flicsc examples, as this book must have 
an end, apologizing for having multiplied them a little too 
(ageil\ , and as 1113' readers are by now eertaiiiK' convinced. 

C’onelusiou ; The join re can be seen. 

hi the present state of human knowledge it would be use¬ 
less to try to explain how this vision rises in our minds, as 
Well as the smisations which are related to it. 

We ina\’ think that the subconscious, the psvehie being, in 
tlie exercise of its supra-normal faeidties, such as certain forms 
of claii\ 03 anee. aiuh notahlv, prescience, crosses the limits 
of time and space, that is to sa3', the laws winch regulate 
0111 niateiial world. It is for this reason tiiat future events 
setuu to it to lie on the same plane as the present and the 
past. It draw's its power from laws that are still unknow'in 
.iVntl this t<H!t, however inex|)lu‘al)Ie it nia3’ be, has notliing iii-r 
<id111issi 1)h’ (il)out it, if this psv'ehie fieinir or organism consti-'. 
tutes tin* total and permanent personalit3’ of the liuman being, 
a jiersonalil3' nourished 1)3’ the most diverse and ni3'sterious 
son fees. In this oriler of ideas there would therefore be no 
1iiiieii(3 in siip[Kisiiig that, under eerlain conditions favored 
h\ sleep, hv'pnoses, or sueli and sueh personal predispositions^ 
Ihe influenees lliat have eome from the invisible world could 
in\ad(' llu' suhconseioiis and insj>ire it with knowledge of wliich 
It makes proof h\- tlie diseovery of past, jiresent, or, above all, 
fnhirr evciits. During life, as well as after death, the soul 
is immersed in the ethereal atmosphere of the invisible Avorid. 

The rigorous examiiiation of fads, the closest logic, lead us 
ti» ennelude tiiat il is inipossilile to attribute to nialtm*. to 
the l)i«jin, to the cereliral molecule’s, to aji3’' chemical or me* 
chaiiieal coinhinations wliatcver, the intclioctual power of see-' 

' C lilU pigiiun, y hi/siolo^tc ct uictophysitjitv dn il uynctis)nc, p. 3t>2. 
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inpr without the eyes, of foreseeing future events, of knowing 

what is passing at a distance, or what will happen in flie 

future, facts outside the corporeal organism and (lie essentiallv 

mental organism. These observations prove the existence of 

the spirit, endowed with intrinsic faculties, independent of the 
physical senses. 

During tl.e earthly existence, the soul is associated with a 

brain appropriate to its functions. Mens Sana h, corpore 
sa7w. 

If the soul is not a production of the brain, if it is distinct 
from the cerehro-spinal nervous system, if it exists'in itself 
there is no reason tvhy it should disintegrate with it. 

Certain phenomena, such as the reading of unknown texts, 
testify to the existence of a spirit endowed wifli special faeul- 
tie.s. This spirit may he our own, and it has not been proved 
that there has been tbe intervention of spirits foreign to those 
of the e.xperimenters. Nevertheless, the Iiypothesis r, mains 
>or if the spirit survives death, it still exists somewliere, and 
if onr .spirit can discover hidden things during its lifetime 
•why should it lose this power after death? 

For the very reason that we attrilmte the production of 
these phenomena to the action of our spirit, we ought to ac¬ 
cept also the possibility of its ulterior action, and compare 
the two hypotheses, in order to estimate wliicli is the simpler. 

reading.s, these divinations, these 
previsions, these psychic actions, those spiritualistic com¬ 
munications, are realized witliout onr expecting tliem. in com¬ 
plete unconsciousness on our part, places before us a complica¬ 
tion as great as the hypothesis of spirits external to our 
own, " 

It seems rpiite likely that the two elements are brought 
into action our own metaphysical faculties and at times the 
action of invisible spirits. Let us not be exclusive. 

AVc go forward in complete lnyste^,^'■, and this mystery is 
imposed, upon our thirst for knowledge. 
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To admit only the facts that can be explained in the pres¬ 
ent state of knowledge is a great error. Not to be able to 
explaiii an observation proves nothing against its authenticity. 
Scholars ought always to have before their minds the follow¬ 
ing remarks of Arago, concerning the history of aerolite.s: 


The Chinese believed that the appearance of aerolites was closely 
couiiected witli coiiteniTiorary events, and it was for this reason that 
they made lists of them. I do not know, as a matter of fact, whether 
we have innch right to laugh at this supposition. Were the scholars 
of Europe any wiser when, refusing to believe the evidence of tlie 
events, ttiev staled that it ivas impossible fur stones to fall from the 
atmosphere.^ Did not the Acatlerny of Sciences declare in 17G9 
that the stone picke<l np at the moment of its fall, near Luce, by 
several })ersoiis wlio had followed it with their eyes until it reached 
the grouinl, liad not fallen from the skies? Kinallv, was not tlia 
tonnal written at'coiint of the municipality of JulUae, stating that on 
.July 21, 1790, there fell in the lields, on the roofs of the houses, in 
tlie streets ol tlie village a great quantity of stoties, treated, in the 
jijiniials ot the period, as a ridiculous tale, fit to arouse the pitj' not 
only of seholars but of all reasttnable people? , 

I he [physicists who will admit only those facts* for which tliev 

*■ *»• 

[jereeive an exj)laiiation, certainly hinder more the advance of science 
tlian the men who can he riqpioachcd for too great credulity. 


How many times have I repeated that it is a total mistake 
to l)elieve that a fact which cannot be explained ought not* 
to he admitted I To understand or not to understand a 
jphenoiMcnoii [proves nothing against its existence. So said 
('ieer(i long ago.^ 

1 "Car fiat (]ui(l(/vc, (/ufrnsf Jtcctc omttino; acd non nunc id'affitur: 
ftot, iu'otc fint, id Tjf si tiioipicteni Inpidcm cssc dicfini, tptd 

ferrunt ad sc iiliicint ef aftrahat : j-ationcin, cur id fiat, affere nequeam: 
fieri umnino ncfies/ f Yt)u wi^sh to have the exjdanation of tlicse things? 
\*ery well; but tlnit ia not the question: are they real, yes or no? .That 
is what we wish to know. I might tell you that the magnet is- 

a body \>hich attracts iron ami attaches itself to it; but beeaus^e l could, 
not give you the explauatioii of it, would you deny it?]” [De Divina’ 
Hone, lib I, ea[). 39.) . ' f ■ 
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An incomprehensible foet is still fact, but an incompre¬ 
hensible explanation is not an explanation. Tbe mental f u-ul 
ties which we have just watched in operation, prove that there 
1 .S in the liuman being a psychic element libstinct from the 
physical organism, .seeing acro.ss time and space, penetrafin- 

the invisible world, and to which the future as well as the 
I)ast can a])i)car as i)resent. 

We arc studying here the world of the .soul which it is no 
lonprer permissible to misunderstand. 

To solve the mystery of death, to establi.sh the survival of 
the S0.U1, we first had to prove that the soul ,toc.'< ,sht. in¬ 
dividually, an existence proved by special, cxtra-eoriioreal 
faculties; which cannot be imluded among the properties of 
the material brain, or among chemical or mechanical reactions: 
faculties e.ssentially spiritual, such as the will, acting without 
the spoken word; autosiiggesHon, producing plivsical etfects- 
presentiments; telepathy; intellectual transmis.s'ions; readino-' 
in a closed book; the sight by the .spirit of a far-off eountrv, of 
a' future .scene or event—all plienomena outside the sphere 
of our physical organism, lacking any common measure with 

our organic sensations and proving that the. soul !.s a .9iibstance 
v'hich exists hi itself. 

I hope that this proof has been rigoron.sly made. 

1 S3 chic observations prove that the universe is not limited 

to things that can be reached by the five or six senses derived 

from oiir animal inheritance. There are other orders of erea- 
tion. 

Since the personal existence of our spiritual entitv has 
been thus established, we shall now study, with the same 
experimental method, the phenomena associated with dc'ath it- 
self, the manifestations of the dying, the apparitions of the 
living and the dead, the eonstitiUion of the p.s.vdiie being ■ 
hauntefl lioii.ses, eoinmunieations from the dead, the proofs of ’ 

the survival ot the psychic atom, the etliercal bodi’. What has 
preceded belongs to life. 
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Mondes habites” were pubUsbed ( 1862 - 64 ), a certain number 
of readers seemed to expect the natural sequel: “La Pluralite 
des existences de Lame.” If the first problem has been con¬ 
sidered solved by my s\icceeding books (“Astronomic popu- 
laire,’’ “La Planete Mars/’ “Uranic,” “Stella,” “Revcs 
etoiles,” etc.), tlie second has remained an open question,^ 
and the survival of the soul, either in space or on other 
worlds or throufrh earthly reincarnations, still confronts us 

as the most formidable of proV)lems. 

A thinking atom, borne on a material atom across the 
boundless space of the Milky AVay, man may well ask himself 
if he is as insignificant in soul as he is in body, if the law 
of progress can raise him in an indefinite ascent, and if theie 
is a system of order in the moral world that is harmoniously 

associated with the order of the physical world. 

Is not spirit superior to matter? AYhat is our true nature? 
What is our future destiny? Are we merely ephemeral 
flaiiK’s shilling an instant to he forever extinguished? Shall 
we never see again those whom we have loved and who ha\e 
fj^one hefore us into the Great Reyond ? Are sueh sepata- 
lions eternal? Does everything in us die? If something re¬ 
mains, w’hat becomes of this impoiuh'rable element—invisible, 
intangible, but conscious—wdiich must constitute our lasting 
jiersonality? Will it endure for long? Will it endure for¬ 
ever ? 

To hr or vof to he? Such is the great, tlio eternal question 
asked by all tlte philosophers, the thinkers, the seekers of all 
times and all ereeds. Is death an end or a transformation? 
Do there exist proofs, evidences of the survival of the human 
heiinr after the destruction of the living oriranism? Until 
to-day the sid)ject has remained outside the field of scientific 
ohservallon. Is it iiossihle to approach it by the principles 


1 ii (listi 11"uifilled wTitor, tlie philopoplicr An(ir<^ Pe/zani, who 

i‘k11s luiuM'lf iny disciplo, |uililislu'd iii 18(5.1 I^lurnUte (Jes cxi$te>\ces 
(Iv coil for me (( hi iloctvhic <h' la Plurality dcs mondes. 
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of expermcufation to which Immaiiitv owes all the nro.rrcss 
that has been realised by science? is the attempt In.Ic'd? 
Are we not face to face with the mysteries of an invisible 
world which IS different from that which lies hef.nv our 
senses and which cannot be penetrated by onr mellmds of 
positive investitration ? May we not essay, seek to find u bether 
or not certain facts, if carcfnlly and enrreefly observed, arc 
snseeptible of being scientificall.\- analyzed and aeceiited as 
real by the severest criticism? tVe want no more fine words 
lio more metaphysics. Facts! Fads! 

It is a question of our fate, our destiny, onr personal future 
onr very existence. 

It is not cold reason alone that demands an answer- if is 
not onl.v the mind; it is our longinfis, onr heart also. 

It IS childi.sh and may appear conceited to bring one’.s own 

•self upon the scene, but it is sometimes difficult to refrain 

roin doing SO; and as I have undertaken these laborious rc- 

seaie les primarily m order to answer the questions of .sor- 

rowing hearts it seems to me that the most logical preface 

to this book will be fiirni,shed by sonic of those inmiinerable 

confidential communicalioiis which have reached me dnrin- 

more than half a eenttiry, begging with anguish for the solu” 
tion of the mysitery. 

Tho.se who have never lost by death some one deeplv loved 
have never sounded the depths of despair, have never bruised 
themselves against the c!o.sed door of the tomb, AVc seek and 
an impenetrable wall ri.ses ine.xorably before the terror that 
confronts us. I have received hundreds of earnest appeals 
which I .should have liked to answer. Shoul.l I make tlmse 
confidences known ? I have hesitated a long time. But there 
are so many of them, they reflect so faithfullv the intense 
desire that exists to reach a solution, that it has now become a 
matter of general interest and my duty is clear. Tlie.se ex- 
pressions.of feeling are the natural introduction to this work, 
or It IS they that have decided me to write it. Nevertlieless, 
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I must apologize for reproducing these pages without altera¬ 
tion ; for if they reveal the very souls of their sensitive authors, 
they also express themselves about me in terms of praise which 
it might well seem immodest on m3' part to publish. But this 
is only a personal detail, mid consequently insignificant, espe- 
ciall3’^ as an astronomer, who realizes that he is an atom be¬ 
fore the infinite and eternal universe, is inaccessible to and 
hermeticall3’^ sealed against feelings of worldl3'^ vanity. Those 
who know me have considered me so for many long 3''cars. 
My absolute inditference to all lionors lias abundantly proved 
this true. Whether I am considered great or insignificant, 
whether I am praised or criticized, I remain the distant 
spectator. 

The following letter was written me by a distracted mother 
and has been reiirodueed literally. It shows how well worth 
wliilc it would be at least to attempt to relieve suffering 
humanity. It is more than tlie science of doctoring the bod3% 
it is the science of liealing the soul that must be created. 


To Our Great Flammarion 

Reinosa, Spain, March 30, 1007. 

JIONSIEUH : 

I wish I might cling to your knees and kiss your feet while 1 
hesceeli you to hear me and not to reject mv prayer. I cannot. I 
iiou not how to cxjiress m\*s(*lt. I wish T might arouse 3 'our pitv", 
iiuglit inteiest 3011 in m\’ grief, hut T should luu'e to see 3 'ou, to Ixdl 
3 on m\^ell ol luv unhappiness, to paint the liorror of what is pass¬ 
ing in 1113 ' soul, and then you could not don\- me an immense com- 
l):i.ssion. Wliat I have had to sutler before I could bring myself to 
eommit this act of daring and indiscretion that resembles mad¬ 
ness! Whence came the idea of addressing myself to our illus- 
ttious klammarion, of asking him to console an unknown person 
who has no other claim uixm Ids kindness than that of a fellow- 
countIVwtmiau? It is because I am suffering! T have just lust 

a son, an only son. I am a widow mul my only happiness con sister 

* 1 - 
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in this son an<l one daiightdr. Monsiour Flamniarion, vou would 

lavc hart to know the beloved child I have just lost, to i.'nrtrrstmrt 

should have to tell you the story of the thirtv-three years of hk 
ezisfeuee; then you would understand. ‘ 

^hen at tii’e years of apje he was p'ven up bv all the celehntert 
physicians of Paris and Madrid, because of hin irJn 

husband and I sacrificed a brilliant position at M-iJri '’."‘‘i' 

ntnfh'' ‘"l" ‘'istrict in S|,ain in" o'rdcr lo'sive'llli- 

0 o.vpla,n. But how dear and lovable ho was! Bronofit n,. i„ 

ute. at seventeen,^: ::Lrv:itLrl :lr":t 

twenty, lie was as handsome a lad o'? omiU i * 

T j 1 X ^ ^ €OUld fJG soon ;invwhpro 1’P 

that mrtrer’sl“ve^rao"Iratr«rtlrtI;i^ 

chann' hp i ^ ^ lelt his 

nor explained. Men, women clliWien olfT" 
by I know not what that rmliatert frot bi: 

Ins disposition as he was life will, l.i„ t <*'><1 ’"'•ict lu 

tinual enchantment Yo„ ., I”' " ^ '"^‘'''™'y <ircam, a con- 

when I tell you that at t /“*'“ ‘bis meant. Monsieur, 

certainly a return of thlt J't f be developed cystitis, which was 

. stitis wi the!beoinnLl of a h r 
hell could give you anv !1 ^“bcriiig of which only 

Creator, can permit the I ^i '"‘'Icrslaiid how Clod, our 

all, when this martyrdom irinflict -d' “art.n-ized. Ahove 

alas! none of C wIs'TbL “=-■., but 

tnem was able to cure him. He spent thirteen yeai-s 
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„„ernntin, l.ctwoon pcHo.ls of l.o«cr 

vo;vs 1... has scarooly s,.rfere<l at all. an.l last 
r.a<.ri:t..r that l... hali>.v..,t he .-as eare. My 

hesha'n.naul .lid in l!tn2, l-mn, that ^^elt" How 

lue hea.l ..f onr little fanuly: mother, sister, an.l lumsdt. 

''‘'‘\Uh.rh' «v'w..re ..hliae.1 to rv..rk to s.ipplv our nce.ls. life ap- 
vn-v heautital t.r.is! My .la,..liter had never wished to 
m-irrv so that she misht devote lierself to her hrotlier, whom . ^ 

adoreil. I was so happy in the hive I saw that my 
earl, other that I .... lon.er feared .loath for myself, a U I 
should leave them t...ether, not to he separated as '""S 
Iive.l, livimr earl, lor the other. An.l how shall I .lescr.he to you 
( 1,0 t..mh'n,.’ss of my s.m for his mother, of this mother foi .tr 
soil ^ Sfok in lienvcn amonir tlio nngols; among io.a 

worhls to which youv gnze penetrates; seek among all the best and 
sweetest tliiu-s that love ran protbice, amt you will have only a 
feeble i<lca of the tilial and t\ie maternal love of these two. 1 dare 
not think of it. 1 dare not remember bis eyes, his voice, when ic 

hioked at me and said, “Darling IMother!” 

Last Auirust it was itroiiosed to liiin that he should visit a mine ( le 
had acquired a taste for this kind of work and had been occupied 
with it for some time). He wished to take me with liim. \\ hen 
we readied a certain spot vve wore told that we should have to go 
on horschack to readi tlie mine. As I knew he liad been forbidden 
to ride borsebaek, because of bis bladder, I refused; but my son 
assured me be felt certain he could make this trip witboat danger. 

AVe liesitated; we disenssed it; I yielded. 

Ah! why can we never retrace onr steps! Tliis excursion so tiled 
my sou that lie fell ill of gastric fever. He was in the hands of 
stiipid and ignorant physicians who knew nothing of liis eondition 
and who let months slip hy while they said that )iothiiig u'a< the 
vKitter! A tumor attacked the bladder, tlic walls could not endure 
the strain: the bladder hurst! 

The tortures of hell are nothing to the tortures suffered hy my 
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unhappy son! A celebrated surgeon was called in. He did not 
arrive until twenty-two hours after the accident. Jfy eliild had 
made all his preparations for leaving this world. They operatetl, 
but all hope was gone. The poor hoy survived the ojunation for 
tliirteen days; the surgeon had given him only twenty-four iioiirs 
more. But nij sonj who understood his niotlier's and sister's grief, 
resisted, fighting bravely in spite of everything. What days, Mon¬ 
sieur! They gave us the measure of his greatness of soul. 

Thinking only of us, of the coriscquenees of his death to two 
women wdio would remain alone and without support in a foreieai 
coimtiy, wdio would always mourn an adored son and biother, tie 
tried in all ways to soften the horror of this situation. What lie 
said to us in those supreme moments were the words not of a young 
man of thirty-three but of a saint, an angel, a superliumnn heingl 

suffering! Those eyes that seemed to see 
.something of another world! And his moutli, twasted by pain, still 
tiying to smile, his liand pressing mine as he said: '‘Good-hy, darl¬ 
ing Motlier, good-by! I have loved you so dearly! Do not forget 
me! Oh! Almighty God,” he said, “you did not lay so much ou 
your son, on your own son, who w-as God, and I, who am only a 
poor man, you give ten times more to hear. Oh! death! in pity, 
death ! If you love me, ask God to send me death!” 

For thirteen days and longer! 

Oil, Flammarion! have pity on me! In the name of your mother, 
be merciful! I am mad witli grief. It is thirty-two days since lie 
died and I have not slept ten hours since. At night I sit up until 
four in the morning, and wlien fatigue lias conrpiered me I throw 
myself, entirely clothed, on my bed and shut mv eves, but a fixed idea 
continue during this painful sleep; I do not lose*my memories for a 
single instant, and wlien I open my eyes I am obsessed liy them all 
day Jong; what I sutler is so frightful, so atrocious tliat I ask my¬ 
self if hell IS not preferable to wdiat 1 endure. Is it possible tliat 

it can be God who lias created beings destined to c.xperience such 
horrors! 

You, an astronomer and a thinker, wdio weigh the suns and the 
wor ds, }ou whose glance penetrates tlio.se mv.sterious regions amon 
^vhlch our spirit loses itself, tell me, I beg you on ray knec-s, tell 
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if n,.r souls survive somewhere. If I ean preserve Ihc hope of see- 
IrmvTci: o^ain, if he sees me. It there OKists any way of com- 

“"Ymrwlfo'Inowtmany things about the heavens, about spirits, 
about Ihc marvels of the universe, I ask you in pity to tel me some¬ 
thing that ran leave my woun.le.l, tortured heart a ray 
ever t'eelile! Von cannot understand the excess of iny grie . 
that I might die of it. I hope to die, but-n.y daughter is he.-e, who 
beseeches me to live, not to leave her alone in Uic world, and t 
I soe iiiysdf forced to live and forced to siifter! bat honor, 
Wben I think that in an instant I could put an end to ray misery. 

If it wore possible to Aveipli grief, to measure it as you measure the 
worlds, the weight would he so heavy, the extent so great tliat you 
would he frightened to think that one human soul could reach such 
:i degree of torture: there must he something infernal in my destiny. 
Neither red-hot irons nor pincci's could cause such sufTenug! My 
son, my beloved child! I want him, I wish to see him! I desire no 
heaUn without him. Oli! my adored Kmanuol! tlesh of my tlesh! 
I'oy of my life! my happiness as a mother lost forever! Is thete a 
God? Is it he who permits these horrors on earth? l^Ionsieur 
P^Iaminarion, in pity, in the name of tliose you love and who love 
you, do not he insensible to tlie greatest human grief that has ever 
torn a heart! Say something to me, you who possess the secrets of 
the Iteavens! you who know! We simple mortals can neither know 
nor inidei'sland. Tell me if souls survive somewhere, if they remem¬ 
ber if tliov still love those who remain on earth; if they sec us, if we 

can call tlicm near us. 

Ah! if T could see you and fall at your knees! Forgive this mad 
act. I no longer know whether 1 dream or wake! I fyel only one 
thing, a grief so sliarp that it seems like a red-hot iron,, continually 
plunged into a gaping wound. 

Forgive me, Monsieur . Plammarion! Your suns and stars, so 
beautiful and so marvelous, do not feel or sillier. And I feel a grief 
greater than all the worlds tliat move in space! So small, so im- 
irnportaul a thing, and yet to feel so intolerable a grief! What can 
it lie? What is this mystery? A being so feeble and limited—and 
to sutler so! 
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Forgive me once more, Master, in the name of your mother! 
Forgive me and pity your unhappy countrywoman, 

N. Roffard, 

At Reinosa, Province of Santander, Spain. 

So runs this letter, full of anguish, which I reproduce 

literally, in order to show all the horror of such a situation. 

I repeat that I must apologize for the ditliyrambics tliat 

concern me. Their only significance is in so clearly reveal in"* 

this immense grief joined to the ardent hope of sccino- these 
clouds dispersed. 

One would have to possess a heart of stone to be un¬ 
touched by these heartrending appeals of' mother love, to 
remain deaf to the anguish of such despair, and not to feel 

an ardent desire to consecrate one’s life to brin-incr some 
relief. ^ c. 

Priests receive appeals of this sort every dav. because 
they are considered ministers of God, endowed with the 
power of penetrating the riddle of the supernatural and 
solving it. They answer such grief with tlio consolations 
of religion. The priest speaks in the name of Faith and 
Revelation; but faith cannot be imposed, it is not even as 
generally held as we imagine. I know priests, bishops, and 
cardinals who are without it, oven while they teach it its 
a .social necessity. There are a hundred different religions 
on earth, a,ll,of them perhaps useful, but unacceptable from 
the point, of-view of philosophy. Face to face witii such 
events as^ijhvhave just related, are their mini.sters able to 
convince us that a just and good God rules over humanity? 
The man of seicnco is seated neither on the bench of the 
confessional nor in the bishop’s chair, and lie can tell only 
what he knows. He is honest, frank, independent, rational 
before everything. His duty is researeli and study. We are 
still seeking and we do not pretend to have found the an.swer, 
still less to have a revelation of the truth from heaven. That 


, * 
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was the only answer I was able to give the unknown woman, 
even while I left her the hope of some day seeing her sou 
an-ain and in the meantime of remaining in spiritual rela- 
tronship with him. Hut I do not, like Auguste Comte, Saint- 
Simon, or Enfant in, imagine myself the higii priest of a new 
religion. Nevertheless, tliere can be no doubt that the uni¬ 
versal religion of tlie future will be founded upon science, 
and especially upon astronomy, associated with the knowl¬ 
edge of physics. 

Let us make our seareli humbly and all together. I must 
excuse myself again for having reproduced the expressions 
of pniisc in this letter, but to suppress them would be to 
suppress at the same time the expression of this distress, 
this confidence and this hope. 

The loss of a son ins[)ired the preceding letter; the loss of a 
daughter inspired the following. 

Theil-sur-Vanne, November, ISOO. 

Mastkr : 

1 have tlie honor of knowing yon tlironuh your works well enough 
to 1)0 sure that yon are kind and to hope that, although I am un¬ 
known to you, you will he willing to read witli indulgenoe what I 
wrile and will pity niy misfortune while aeeording me your spiritual 
lielp, of whi<'h I hav(' sneh great need. 

On the nineteeiilh ol last Sejittniiher I had the unspeakable soi- 
row of losinu' a eharniing child si.\teeii and a lialf years ohl, of great 
intedliuenee and an ex(piisit(‘ (Udieaey of feeling, and oh! how beau¬ 
tiful ! SIu' seeiiu’d an incorporc'al being, so ideally lovely were lier 
('haste, gra<'efid l)odv and lu’r angelic face. My sweet darling, with 
her Inrgt', magiiiticcmt l)lue eyc.s f)ill of expression, trained witli 
lashes as dark as her delicately arched (•vt'l)rows, her nose a little 

4 * 

* 

long hut tine and straight, her month sonn'what large hut (‘X})ressing 
so much goodiie.ss, lu'r fact' a st)ft oval, the color ot a lovely lily. 
A dear little dimple in her chin gave ht'auly to iicr smile and lighted 
up a face that was usually rather st'rions. 

A sjiltMidiil nine's of liuht anlnu'u liair, jiatiirally enriy, delicately 
waved, graced her virginal forehead like a golden foam; her ears 
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were dear little shells which you divined, bidden in the mass of 
her fine hair, little nests for kisses, upon which I can no lon-er 
place my lips, hungry with tenderness. I^Iy dearly loved daughter 
is no more. My eyes can no longer rest in affection^upon lier clnrm 
ing, beloved face; I can only weep for her. So J„y nlnl a'd 
physical perfections brutally, cruelly, stupidly, savagely blotted nut! 
Pitiless death lias taken everything from me. My Renee, rny be¬ 
loved—! have her no longer, and I go on living. Life!—what a 


prison 

And with her have vanished our good talks. They are ended now 

—all our wonderful conversations on tlie most abtruse questions of 

the life beyond, for although she Avas so young, my daughter was 

a thoughtful girl, a precious friend, my confidante and dearly loved 

eompaiiinn. She was everything to me, this pure and lovely'flower, 

cut down before her full and perfect blooming. AVhy? What a 
problem! ’ 

Since then, I have thought of suicide as a way of rejoining Iier, 
but (did Ibis intuition come from her approaching eiid?l tlie 
evening before her death, while her arms were about me, she said 
eoaxingly, “Mamma must not commit suicide; she must wait, must n’t 
she?” I was completely taken aback and I did not understand until 
the nest day when, white as a lily, slie gave me her last kiss and 
closed her eyes forever. All! that last kiss! She put all that re¬ 
mained of her life into it. What moments! What tortures! Su¬ 
preme, never-to-be-forgotten hours! I still see her. I love my 
suffering. I see my dear little dead girl wlio had felt, who hail 
guessed my despair: she wished me to remain to weep for her. .Mv 
grief IS full of vain regrets, of the sense of hitter deception, of 
revolt against eveiybody and everything; I liiid myself uiurimiiin"' 
apinst God Himself, who has taken from me what is a thousand 
times dearer tliaii my life. From this time on I can live only in 
the memory of her-my daughter, my constant thought-she ‘was 
my religion, I adored her. If it is possible, I should like to Hnd 

some consolation in spiritualism, to take refuge in it with faith, 
hope, and love. 

But I know so little about these matters. 

My husband and I have tried to experiment with a table, alas' 
t^’illiout results, although we did everything to insure success- 
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placing on the table the photograph of our dear child, one of her 
curls, a page of her writing—and although we evoked her with all 
tlic strength of our will. But our tears, our calls, our longings were 
all useless. I wish to go on, to persevere, and it is toward this end, 
dear and illustrious Master, that I am begging you to help us. 
Does she still exist? she whose life was cut off so brutally in its 
first (lowering, who liad had time to love only her niotlier, her 
inaiuina—dear word in so beloved a mouth! Ah! 1 was too happy! 
liow long is it since I heard the sweet sound of her voice I I would 
gladly give all the years of life that remain to me in order to hear 

it again. 

I am consumed with the desire for proofs of the survival of the 
heaiitiful and loving soul of my daughter. If I could attain to such 
happiness, most dear Master, with your help, I cannot tell you what 
tins never- failing source of consolation would mean to me. ^ou 
would mingle in mv thoughts with mv dauglitcr and God. 

Heading your admirable w’orks has made me think of placing iny 
hope in you, feeling sure that you will he able to do as I ask and 
will be tviUhiff to receive kindly the prayer of a poor mother who 
lives only in the ho]ie of tinding once more the child wdio, as you 
believe, has vanished but is not dead. Extend your kindness to this 


sad and ignorant mother. You who liavc light, lighten her darkness, 
help her in her moral distress: it is the most beautiful gift of eharity 
that can be given. My great desire to fathom tliese mysteries docs 
not spring from vain curiosity ; it is a real, a mii<iue, a potent need 
from wliieli death alone can deliver me. 1 await your answer with 
confidenco, but also with impatience, and should you think it wise, 
1 will gladlv go to Paris or wherever vou advise me. 

Be good enough to receive, Monsieur and illustrious scientist, my 
tlianks in anticipation and the wannest greetings of your servant, 


K. Peiimault. 


T have reproduced this letter, like the former,^ without 
niodifieatiou, and without suppressing the words of praise 

1 'I’lie letters reprt'dneed here are presi'vvod in tlie files of my research 
into p'-vchic pliciHuneiiii which I in ISOi). (Soc f/lnvonnu, p. SS.) 

Tins one is No. 800. Tlie preceding one is Xu. ITIUh Tlie originals may 
always be refernHl to. 
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^ ‘'’® sensations of 

a centrr? if half 

a cen^ry I have grown used to titles that no longer have 

any s.gn.ficance for me. The absolute conviction of an as¬ 
tronomer .s that we are all atoms of the utmost insignificance 
ut these expressions of admiration from an author’s readers 

whoever he niay be, explain the confidence and the faith ex¬ 
pressed and should be respected 

wf'have t“r!!hfrT 

a e no ri„ht to deceive any one, even from the best of 

motives and m order to offer him a transitory happiness I 

could not give absolute certainty to that poor mother That 

xvas twenty years ago. Since then I have never ceased to 

search along the same path. This book is written to set fwth 
the elements of a solution. 

I have allowed myself to produce literally the touching 
letter of my unknown correspondent because it expresses the 
^lef of all mothers who have lo.st a child, of all those who 
have lost some one dearly loved and to whom th ve ^t^rm 
Just God” seems an insult to realitv w. „ m 
derstand the revolt of these souls I no«p tn **"i ^ 

are incomparably more severe with all ,he false coLola^ 

tlnU JelV^'°'’•t*'" r Catholics, Prates- 

£s LtheTste tT "" -"aterial. 

Ahnnf ^ ® injustice which we see 

us, in order to deny the existence of an intelligent 

Principle in the organization of the world. Men often con- 

sole then^elves with skepticism, by submission to L Z- 

tore t \ themselves of the indifference of na¬ 

ture to human efforts. Women will not do this they will not 

f'celThat tT"'''''’1 nothingnefs ihfy 

Jo bniS They wi.sf 

Bffwha^t Tft^ 

at IS the universal intelligence? We have a tend- 
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ency to believe that God thinks as we do and that ^ our 
sense of justice corresponds w’ith His; that His thought is of 
the same nature as oiir own, although infinitely superior to it. 
It is perhaps something entirely diderent. The insect thinks 
dully when it forms the (“hrysalis and also when it bursts this 
envelop to spread the wings it lias acquired; perhaps our 
thought is as far removed from the tliouglit of God as that of 
the caterpillar is from our own. We are surrounded by mys¬ 
tery. 

But our duty is to search. 


During the infamous German war, which has cut down, 
in the flower of tlieir youth, fifteen million young men wlio 
had the right to life, who had liecn bro\ight up by their 
fatliers and their mothers often at tlie price of enormous sac¬ 
rifices, letters reached me by the Innidrod, denouncing the 
barbarity and injustice of human institutions, lamenting that 


tlie hatred of war, which a gro\ip of Immanity's friends have 
preached for so long, should not have been understood by 
rulers; revolting against God, Who [ycnnits sucli friglUful 
destruction, and declaring that their lives had been sliat- 

tei'ed by the irreparable loss of those they loved. 

More than ever the frightful problem of our destiny rises 
before us. Is it really insoluble? Cannot tlie veil be pushed 
aside, lifti’d, if oiilv for a moment? Alas! The religions 
wliieli have all si>vnng from Ibis heartfelt need, this desire 
to uudi'rstaud, this grief at seeing before us the mule body 


of sonif' oiH’ dearlv loved, have not brought with tliein the 

■ ^ 

proofs they jiromised. The finest theological discussions prove 
notiiing, ^Ve do not want words but denionstraide facts. 
Di'atli is tlie profoundest subject that has ever oeenpied the 
lliougbts of men, the supreme problem of all times and all 
l>eojiles. It is tlie inevitable end toward wliieh we all tend; 
it is a part of the law of our existence, as important as birth. 
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They are both natural transitions in the general evolution, 

and yet, for all that, death, which is just as natural as birth, 
seems to us to be against nature. 

Hope in the continuation of life is innate in human nature. 

It belongs to all periods and all peoples. The development 

of science plays no part in this universal belief, which rests 

on personal aspiration and which nevertheless is not based on 

positive foundations. That is a fact which it is valuable 
to state. 

Sentiment is not a negligible quantity, equal to zero, its 
scientific coefficient. 

The two letters already reproduced form part of a series 
which I began to collect long ago and with which inv readers 
are already familiar. The number of letters received, re¬ 
corded, and included in this collection of documents, of ob- 
sen^ations, of investigations, of questions that liave arisen 
since the inquiry began, in 1899 (see my work “L'Inconnu 
et les problemes psychiqiies,’^ p. 90). have reached the figure 
4106, to which I ought to add about 500 that reached'^ me 
before I began the inquiry. 

I could quote here hundreds of others, very much like the 
two preceding. Here is one which may seem striking, in 
another respect, to more than one reader. It is a fervent 
prayer, which was sent me at La Rochelle, the fifteenth of 

Augu.st, 1904. It is somewhat brutal, but I give it com¬ 
plete, as I gave the others. 


My Elder Brother.: 

Both my eyes are suffering from cataract, hut nevertheless I must 
write to you, I am a skeptic, a hardened scoffer, but I must be¬ 
lieve in something. A frightful, irreparable catastrophe lias just 
crushed the li\es of four people. My daugliter, whoso charm, sirn- 
pheity and gaiety in 1902 had delighted all Rochefort, beginning 
with the mothers of (hose girls who were lier rivals, has just gone 
to a madhouse m Niort, where she vegetates, waiting for the end. 
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It was an eighteen-mouths’ agony for her,- the martyr, and for her 
poor mother, wlio took her to Paris, to Bordeaux, to Saujon, where 
ambitious speeialisls demonstrated the utter powerlessness of t icir 
pretended science,—an agony also tor me, alone belt, and foi my 
son, victims hotli of tlie same catastrophe. I am haunted by tho 
thought of suicide. I^Iy brain beats out this refrain: “'liour daugh¬ 
ter is mad!” and I tliink of the general misery, of the immense fraud 
that life is for tho great majority of human beings. We carry with 
us from our birth the delects of our ancestors. What can become 
of our personality, paralyzed, stuck fast in the carnal magma? This 
magma, by tlie play of its molecules, by the example of tive parents’ 
education, by the manner of life forced upon us, by the physical 
and moral condition of the father and mother, this matri.x will be 
tlie all-powerful director of the destiny of tlie pei-sonality that has 
just become incarnate, nr rather that lias just beeu merged into 
an a^’^"rc‘'‘atc of winch it will be tlic slave, all its life. lA hat docs 
all this mean? 

The gross ignorance and ilegrading stupidities uttered in the 
pulpits of tlie (’Inircli have ended by revolting me. But I should 
like to believe in sometliing accejitahle. The spiritualists, with 
tlieir naive credulity, are really too silly, also. Tliey have given mo 
])ages of Pythagoras, Buddlia, Abelard, Kcnclon, Kobespierre which 
are lacldng in common sense. It is gvotesiiuc. 

For thirty-three years 1 have not cared to read. The blow that 
has fallen on me has made me jiick up sonic books in which I hoped 
to find what I scf’k. In short, hm'c i.s ‘‘L’l ncoiinu” ! 

Shall T confess that I have read it religiously? I admit on prin¬ 
ciple the manifestations and apjiaritions you nu'nlion, as, for ex- 
amide, tlie story of Alarie de Thiltt’s (‘at (page ItUl). Tlie fear of 
the cat, which must linve seen the iihaiitom, seems to have been due 
to .'^orne electrical excitation. But, Monsieur, my elder brotlier, why 
do you see in these things only tlu' dying? 

'flicre is nothing to jirove that the last sigh, the last human thought 
of the otu' who is pas>iiig should he tln’ caus(‘ of manifestations pro- 
diicfd without his kiiowhtlgt'. Would it not, on the eontraiv, be 
•A (piestion of the first step in the world beyond, at the moment of 
tlie ru[tfiire with the Ih'sli? 

1 surely beUaig to the great number of your unknown friends, 
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of those who s^TTipathize with you. They are awaiting, at present 
a final hook that wilt conclude your psychical investigations! 
Spirits? Mediums? What have you been able to prove, to verify 
scientifically, as an astronomer and a mathematician for whom two 
and two make four and not five? In a word, with your universallv 
recognized authority, what conclusion have you reached? We wisii 
to know. And it is the part of a man such as you to enlighten so 
many eager minds. And do not think that I am burning incense 
before you when I speak in this way. That is not one of my fail¬ 
ings. Are you not going to make up your mind to it? You have 
no right to conceal anything. Ah! what a service you would render 
us in writing this honest, convincing book! We have euou<-h of 
evangelical sermons, of the dissertations of mediums, of neuroses of 
claptrap. We beg you, tell us what you know ” 

(Letter 1465.) 


It will be easily understood that I cannot reveal the author 
o t IS letter, who is a high official in the Government. 

It will also be understood that I should not wish to publish 
this work until I believed it had attained the dignity of 
ns important subject. It was already under way at the 
ime of this request, in 1904; it had even been begun in 
Ibbl, as one can judge from my Memoirs. Such works as 
these cannot be written out in a year. 

Besides, if I had replied to all these appeals T should have 
written not one book but a dozen. Will they ever see the 
ight? As some of them have been well started for nearly 
a quarter of a century, they are on the road to being finished. 

iut let us begin with this one. My readers have assisted 

me greatly in this research by sending me for many years 

sue 1 observations as helped to prepare the solution,—the 

solution that has been demanded with perhaps too much con- 

idence. Can our efforts succeed in throwing some liglit 

upon this darkness of ages that surrounds the problem of 
death ? 


In my childhood, during lessons in philosophy and re- 
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ligious instruction in school, I often heard a di>^eoursc, given 
periodically, which took as text the four words: Porro 

Inum cst .eccssariunu" or in English, “one single thing is 
necessary ” This single thing was the salvation of our souls. 
The lecturer spoke to us of the wars of Alexander, of Caesar, 
of Napoleon, and arrived at this conclusion: ‘ AMiat docs 

a man profit, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
souH” They described to us also the flames of hell, and 

they terrified us with frightful pictures representing the 

damned, tortured hy devils in an inextinguishable fire which 
burned them without consuming them, for all eternity. The 
subject of the text retains its value, whatever may be one's 
beliefs. It cannot be disputed that the one all-important 
point for us is to know what fate is reserved for ns after onr 
last breath. “To he or not to he !“ That scene in “Hamlet” 
is repeated every day. The life of a thinking man is a medi 

tat ion upon death. 

If the existence of human beings leads to nothing, what is 
all this comedy about V 

Whether we face it boldly, or whet her we avoid the image 
of it, Deaih is the supreme <’vent of Life, To be unwilling 
to consider it is a bit of childish silliness, as the proeipiec is 
before us and as we shall inevitably fall into it some day. To 
imagine lliat the jirolilem is insoluble, that we can know 
nothing about it and sliall only be wasting our time if, 
with daring curiosity, we try to see clearly,—that is an ex¬ 
cuse dictated by a careless lazine.ss and an unjustified timidity. 

The fuiK'real aspect of deatli is due, above all, to wliat 
surrounds it, to the mourning that accompanies it, to the 
religious ceremonies that envelop it, to the Dies lra\ to the 
De rrofundis. Who knows if the despair of those who arc 
left Ix'hind would not give place to liope if wo had the cour¬ 
age to e.xamine this last jihase of our cart lily life with the 
same pains tliat we bring to an astronomical or a psychologi¬ 
cal observation? Who knows if the prayers of the dying 
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would not give place to the serenity of the rainbow after 
the storm? 

It IS hard not to desire an answer to the formidable oues- 
tion that presents itself when we think of our destiuv or 
when a cruel death has taken from us some one we *lovc. 

ow IS It possible not to ask whether or not we shall find 
each other again, or if the separation is for eternity? Does 
a Deity or Goodness exist ? Do injustice and evil rule oi^ 
the progress of humanity, with no regard for the feelin-s 
at nature has placed in our hearts? And what is this na- 
ture Itself? Has it a will, an end? Could there be more 
intelligence, more justice, more goodness, and more inspira¬ 
tion m our infinitesimally small minds than in the .^reat 

universe? How many questions are associated with the same 
enigma! 

We shall die; nothing is more certain. When the earth on 

which we live shall have turned only a hundred times more 

around the sun, not one of us, dear readers, will still be of 
tnis world. 

Ought we to fear death for ourselves, or for tliose whom 
we love? 

Horror of death” is a senseless expression. One of two 
things IS true: either we shall die wholly, or we .shall con¬ 
tinue to exist beyond the grave. If we die wholly we shall 
never know anything about it; consequently we shall not feel 
• we continue to exist, the subject is worth e.xamiiiiug. 
borne day our bodies will cease to live: there is not the 
east doubt on this point. They will rc.solve themselves into 
millions of molecule.s, which will later be reincorporated in 

^ T I It* ^ ^ men; tlie resurrec- 

t^ion ot the body is an outworn dogma that can no longer 

e accepted by any one. If our thought, our psychic entity 

survives the dissolution of the material organism, we .shall 

a\e 1 le joy of continuing to live, because our conscious life 

will continue under another mode of existence that is superior 
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to this. It must be superior, for progress is a law of nature 
that manifests itself throughout the whole history of the 
earth, the only planet that we are able to study directly. 

As concerns this great problem, we can say with Marcus 
Aurelius: “What is death? If we consider it in itself, if 
we separate it from the images with which we have surrounded 
it, we see that it is only a work of nature. But whoever 
fears a work of nature is still a child.“ 

Francis Bacon merely repeated the same thought when he 
said: “The ceremonies of death arc more terrifying than 
death itself.” 

“True philosophy,” wrote the wise Roman emperor, “is 
to await death with a tranquil heart and to see in it only the 
dissolution of those elements of which each being is composed. 
That is according to nature, and nothing is evil which con¬ 
forms to nature.” 

But tlie stoicism of Epictetus, of Marcus Aurelius, of the 
Arabs, the Mussulmans, the Buddhists does not satisfy us: 
we wish to know. 

And besides, whether or not nature ever does anything 
wrong is a debatable question. 

No thinking man can avoid being troubled in bis hours of 
persojial refleetlon by this question; “What will become of 
me? Sludl I die wliolly?” 

It has been said, not without apparent reason, that this is 
on our part a matter of naive vanity. We attribute a certain 
importance to ourselves; we imagine it would be a pity for 
us to cease to exist; we siipjiose lliat (lod occupies Himself 
with us, and that we arc not a negligible (luantity in crea¬ 
tion. Assuredly, especially when we speak astronomically, 
we are no great matter; and even tlie whole of humanity 
itself is likewise of little importance. AVo can no longer 
reason to-day as in the time of Pascal; the geocentric and 
anthropocentric system no longer exists. Lost atoms on an- 
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other atom, itself lost in the infinite! But at any rate we 
exist, we think, and ever since riicn have thought they liave 
asked themselves the same questions to which the most varied 
religions have attempted to reply, without any of them, how¬ 
ever, having succeeded. 

The mystery before which we have raised so manv altars 
and so many statutes of the gods, is still there, as formidable 
as m the times of the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Christians of the Middle Ages. The 
anthropomorphic and the anthropophagic gods have crumbled 
away. Their religions have vanished, but the religion re¬ 
mains—the research into the conditions of immortality. Are 
we blotted out by death, or shall we continue to exist? 

Francis Bacon, more popular and celebrated than Roger 
aeon, but without his genius, had, in laying down the founda¬ 
tions of scientific experiment, foreseen the progressive victory 
of obse^ation and experience, the triumph of fact, judiciou.sly 
established according to theories, in all the domains of human 
study except one, that of “divine matters,” of the “super¬ 
natural,” which he abandoned to religious authority and to 
ait . This was an error in whicli a certain number of 
learned men still actually persist. There is no valid reason 
lor not studying everything, for not submitting everything 
to the test of positive analysis, and we shall never know any” 
thing that we have not learned. If Theology has been mis- 
t^aken m pretending that these subjects were reserved for 
her, Science has been equally mistaken in disdaining them 
as unworthy or foreign to her mission. 

The problem of the immortality of the soul has not yet 
been solved in the affirmative, but neither has it yet been 
solved in the negative, as has sometimes been pretended. 

It IS the general tendency to believe that the solution of 
the sphinx’s riddle of what lies beyond the grave is out of 
our reach, and that the human mind has not the power to 
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pierce this mystery. Nevertheless, what subject concerns us 
more closely, and how can we fail to be interested in our own 
lot? 

The persistent study of this great problem leads us to 
believe, to-day, that the mystery of death is less obscure and 
impenetrable than lias been admitted hitherto, and that it 
may become clear to the mind’s eye by the light of certain 
actual experiments tliat were unknown half a century ago. 

It ought not to surprise us to find psychical research asso¬ 
ciated with astronomical research. It is the same problem. 
The physical and moral world are one. Astronomy has al- 

V 

ways been associated with religion. The errors of that an¬ 
cient science, wliicli wa.s founded on deceptive appearances, 
had their inevitable consctinences in the erroneous beliefs 
of former days; tlie tlieological heaven must accord with 
the astronomical licavcii under pain of collapse. The duty 
of all lioncst men is to seek ]o 3 ’alIy after truth. 

In our epoch ot tree discussion, science can stud^' trail- 
fjudb^, with complete independence, tlie gravest of problems. 

We can remember, however,—not without some bitterness._ 

that during the intolerant centuries of the Impiisition, 


in- 


quines of free flurnght brought their disciples to the scaffold. 

Thonsands of men have been burned alive for their opinions: 

the statue of Ciordano nruno reminds us of this even in 

Knmo. Cm, ,vc> pns. I,of.,re it or befor,- that of Savonarola 

in I-loi-ome or that of Etienne Dolct in Paris, without fcelin- 

a shivoi' ot liorror at religions intolprance? And Vaiiini 

b„i-ne.l at Toulouse! And Michael Servetus, burned at 
ueiieva liy ( alvin ! 

Wo .,nee alii™,...) (binos of whiel, we were ignorant- we 
„np«s<-d s.leneo upon ail M.ekers. This is wbal l,as above all 
iota,(l...I ll„. psyoh... se,oners. Undoubtedly this sindv is not 
md,sp,.nsal,le to a p.-aetl.-al life. Men i„ oeue,-al are' stupid. 
. ot oue i.iit of a buiidi'od of diem thinks. Tbov live on tho 
earth without knowino wlierc they arc and wi'thout havi 
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the curiosity even lo wonder. Tlicy arc brutes that eat, drink, 
^njoy themselves, reproduce their kind, sleep, and are occu¬ 
pied above everything in acquiring mone 3 ^ I have had, dur¬ 
ing an already long life, .the joy of spreading among the 
different classe.s of all humanity, in all countries and all lan¬ 
guages, the basic ideas of astronomical knowledge, and I am 
in a position to know the proportion of those who are inter¬ 
ested in understanding tlie world which they inhabit and of 
forming a rudimentary idea of the marvels of creation. Out 
of the sixteen hundred million human beings who inhabit our 
planet there are about a million interested in such things, 
that is to say, who read astronomical books, out of ciirioshy 
or otherwise. As for those who study and make themselves 
personally familiar with the science, who keep up with the 
new discoveries by reading special and yearly publications, 
their number can be placed at about fifty thousand for the 
entire world, of which six thousand are in France. 

We can therefore conclude that out of every sixteen hun- 

red human beings there is one who knows vmguelv’’ vvdiat 

world he inhabits, and out of a hundred and sixty thousand 
there is one really well informed. 


As for the instruction in astrononij- in primary and .sec¬ 
ondary schools, in colleges and lyeeums, either civil or ec¬ 
clesiastical, it virtually amounts to nothing. In the matter of 
positive psychology the results are equally negligible. Uni¬ 
versal ignorance is the law of our mundane humauitv, from 
the days of its simian birth. 

The deplorable conditions of life on our planet, the obliga- 
tion to eat, the neces.sities of material existence, explain tlie 
indifference to philosophy on the part of the eartli’s inhabi¬ 
tants, without entirely excusing them ; for millions of men and 
women nd the time to indulge in futile amusements, to read 
newspapers and novels, to play cards, to occup}^ themselves 
With the affairs of others, to pas.s along the old story of the 
mo e an the beam, to criticize and spy upon those about 
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them, to dabble in politics, to fill the churches and the theaters, 
to support luxurious shops, to overwork the dressmakers and 
hatmakers, etc. 

Universal ignorance is the result of that miserable human 
individualism that is so self-suffieicnt. The need of living by 
the spirit is felt by no one, or almost no one. Men who think 
are the exception. If these researches lead us to employ onr 
minds better, to find what we are here to do, on this earth, 
we may be satisfied with this work; for, truly, our life as 
human beings seems very obscure. 

The inhabitant of the earth is still so unintelligent and so 
bestial that cverj^vhere, even up to the present da 3 % it is 
still might that makes right and upholds it; the leading states¬ 
man of each nation is still the I\Iinister of AVar, and nine 
tenths of the financial wealth of the peoples is consecrated 
to periodic international hut cileries. 

And Death continues to reign over the destinies of human¬ 
ity! 

She is indeed the sovereign. Her scepter has never exer¬ 
cised its controlling power with such foroeions and savage 
violence as in those last years. By mowing down millions 
of men on tlie battle-field slie has raised millions of questio'ns 
to be addressed to Destiny. Let us study it, this final end. 
It is a subject well worthy of our attention. 


The plan of this work is outlined by its aim; to rstabfish the 
positive proofs of survival. It will eontain neither literary 
dissertations nor fine poetic phrases, nor more or less captivat¬ 
ing theories, nor hypotheses, but only the facts of observation, 
with their logical deductions. 

Are we to die wholly? Tliat is the question. AVliat will 
remain of ns? To say, to believe that our iinmortalitv rests 
with our descendants, depends on onr works, on the way in 
which we have helpt'd humanity, is a mere jest. If we die 
wholly, we shall know nothing of these services we have reu- 
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dered, and our planet will come to an end and humanity will 

perish. Thus everything* will be utterly destroyed. 

In order to discover if the soul survives the body we must 

first find out if it exists in itself, independently of the physical 

organism. We must therefore establish this existence on the 

scientific basis of definite observation and not on the fine 

phrases and the ontological arguments with which, up to the 

present, the theologians of all times have been satisfied And 

first of all we must take into aecount the insufficiency of the 

t leones of physiology, as they are generally accepted and 
conventionally taught. 


II 


ILiVTERIALISM—AN ERRONEOUS, INCOMPLETE, AND 

INSUFFICIENT DOCTRINE 

AVc should distrust ftpt)?ariinccs, 

Cot'KKNiCUS. 

E very one is familiar with the Positive philosophy of 
Auiruste Comte and his jndieious classification of 
the sciences, descending gradually from the universe 
of 'man to astronomy and biology. Every one is also familiar 
with Littrc^ the follower of Augnste Comte; his dictionaiy is 
in all the libraries and his works are scattered broadcast I 
used to know him personally. He was an eminent savant, 
an encyclopedia, a profound thinker; in addition, a convinced 
materialist and atheist. The hoanty of his face did not cor¬ 
respond to the heaiify of his .soul. It was difficult to look 
at him without thinking of our simian origin, and yet he had 
ihe greatest nobility of mind and a rare generosity of lieart. 
He lived not very far from the Ohservaloire. 11 is wife was 
very pious, and on Sunday he used to escort lier to mass 
at i>aint-Sul]>ice, out of pure and simple goodness, without 
over entering the church himself. Le Dantec. atheist and ma¬ 
terialist, who sue.eeeded him, let liimself he buried with the 
rites of the church, though this is to be regretted, in order 
not to pain his wife, wlio also was vtu'y luons,—we should like 
1o see tlie.se lifelong coTn]ianions of the .same minds as their 
hu>liands. This jirofe.ssor of atlieisiu also was very good. All 
tins is ratlicr parado-sieal. The same was 1 1 ’ur of Jules Soury, 
tliat “devourer of cures,” who was buried by them with their 
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liturgies. There is no real logie in this world. But one’s doc¬ 
trines do not always direct one’s deeds. One can be a [iro- 
fessing Catholic and yet a liar, or one who takes advantage of 
others. One can he a materialist and an entirely honest ^nan. 
I also knew the excellent Ernest Renan, who, out of deep 
sincerity and in order to absolve himself from all hypocrisy. 

had refused the priesthood to which his theological sludies 
had led him. 

These eminent minds are much to be respected in their sin* 
cere opinion-s, which we .should respect as they respected the 
opinions of others; but we may take exception to their ideas, 
and moreover they never made any pretense to infallibility. 

Littre worked over the psychological questions that we are 
proposing to study here. We may take his arguments, as 
well as those of Tainc, his emulator, as a ba.sis for the modern 
materialistic a.s.sertions. Do not let us fear to meet them 
directly ftnd to toJsc the bull by the horns 

In liis work entitled “La science au point de \nie philoso- 

p uque, a chapter on psychic physiology contains the follow¬ 
ing statements: 


T ^ expression psychic physiology may appear anomalous. 

I could have made use of tlie term psychology, which is used to 
designate the study of the intellectual and moral faculties. I my¬ 
self have used ttiis word many times in mv writings, and because 
ot Its common usage and when the text leaves no room for obscurity 
in my thought, I shall use it again. It is true that the word ,/o,y« 
w uch IS its root, is suited to metaphysics and tlieology, hut it can 
a so be applied to physiology by giving it the ineaning'of the total¬ 
ity of the intellectual and moral faculties,-a phrase much too Ion- 
and complex not to be replaced, on most occasions, by some simple^ 

Nevertheless a. psychology was undoubtedly at its beginning, and 
S.till IS, the study of the mind, considered independently of the 
nervous substance, I neither wish to nor ought to use au expression 

ich IS peculiar to a philosophy quite different from that which 
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lends its nnn,e to the exact sciences. Amon;.c „.e positive sciences 
one rccoeni 7 ,es no quality without matter, not at all because a pr.on 
one has the preconceived idea that there exists no independent 
spiritual suhslance, but because, a posterior,, wc have never me 
M-ilb -ravitation except in a body possessing weight, nor with heal 
excciit in a warm body, nor with chemical aftinities without suh- 
stances that may be combined, nor with life, feeling, or tlioughli 
exrc])t in a feelin?:, tlvinking lieinix. 

It lias seemed neecssary to me for the word jyhi/siojofftj to appear 
in the title of this work. I could, indeed, have used the expression 
cerebral phtjsiologij. But cerebral physiolof^y implies more than I 

exi'cct to include. 

The hrain is enifa^ed in all sorts of operations which I do not 
pretend to consider, for I shall limit myself to the part it plays in 
]irodueinf; those impressions which result in the idea of the ex¬ 
terior world and of inyselt. 

It is for this reason that I have determined to choose the ex¬ 
pression, “psychic physiolojiy,’* or, more briefly, psyeliophysiolotjy. 
Psuchic, that is to say relatln.ir to feelings and ideas; physiology, 

I. r ■ ^ 

that is to say the formation and combination of these feelings and 
ideas in relation to tiie construction and function of the brain. This 
is not because I wish to he so pretentious as to introduce a new ex¬ 
pression into science; all tliat I wisli to do here is, on one hand, to 
out line my subject clearly, and on the other to impress on my readers 
that the description of jisychic phenomena with their connections 
and relations, belongs to pure psychologg and the study of a func¬ 
tion and its effects. The more progress psychology has made in 
breaking away from tlie theory of innate ideas, especially the psy¬ 
chology that springs from the school of Locke, the more closely it 
has approached to physiology. And the more physiology has ex¬ 
amined the extent of its province tlie less it has been friglitcned by 
tlie anuthemas of psychology, which forbade it to indulge in lofty 
S|)eeulalions. And to-day there is no longer any dovibt that in¬ 
tellectual and moral phenomena are phenomena of the nervous tis¬ 
sue, that humanity is only a link, tliough without doubt the most 
considerable link, in a chain that stretches, without any clearly de¬ 
fined breaks, do\vn to the least of the animals; and that, under 
whatever name we may act, so long as we employ the methods of 
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description, observation, and experience, we are pbvsiolo-ists I 
can no longer conceive of a physiologj- in which all that is° best in 

e t eoij^ of feelings and in ideas should not occupy a great place*^ 

Such is the basis of the materialistic philosophy of the soul. 
I invite the reader to consider scrupulously this inanuer of 
reasoning. We may not admit the existence of the soul “be 
cause we know of no quality without mat ter because we 
have never met with gravitation in a body without weight, 
heat without a warm body, electricity without an electrical 
body, affinity' without substances in combination, life feeliiu' 
thought without a living being, feeling and thinking.’” 

But this sort of reasoning, starting with the use of the 
word quality, simply begs the question. 

To compare thought to gravitation, to heat, to the nie- 
e anieal, physical, and chemical reactions of material bodies 
IS to compare two very different things, precisely those things 
which we are debating,—mind and matter. 

The will of a human being, even of a child, is personal and 
conscious, while gravity, heat,- light, and electricitv are im¬ 
personal and unconscious, the re.sults of certain material eon- 

T?‘‘“'““‘■ally material in themselves. 

1 he difference between the two subjects I have mentioned is 
great ; It IS all the difference between night and day. 

cientific reasoning itself sometimes errs fundamentally, 
eat, for example, does not always come from a warm body- 
pi0 ion, which has no temperature, can produce heat. Heat 

IS a om of naotion. Light also is a form of motion. The na- 
ture 01 electricity remains unknown. 

I confess that I cannot understand how a man of the merit 

Bo.sitivist school, could have been 
sa IS le wit such reasoning and not have perceived that this 
was merely begging the question, almost a play on words; 

308^/l'^Pi;j“ ““ (Paris. 1873), «. 

308 , 7 , 0 /AWosoMwpMKiie, March 23 , 1800 . ‘ '-I'- 
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for this argximeiit plays with the word “quality.” What we 
ought first to prove positively is that thought is a property 
of the nervous substance, that the unconscious can create 
the conscious, wliich is contradictory in principle. 

We should hardly dare to compare a piece of wood to a 
piece of marble or a fragment of metal, and yet we carefully 
compare the mind and thought, the sentiment of liberty, jus¬ 
tice, goodness, the will, to a function of the organic substance. 
Taine assures us that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile. Does it not seem, with such intellects as his, as 
if the trend of the argument had been determined in ad¬ 
vance, and no less blindly than with the theologians? Is not 
that a case of preconceived ideas, of systematic convictions? 

It is important, from the very hegiuiiing of this discussion, 
for us not to he easily satisfied with words. AVhat is matter? 
According to general opinion, it is what is perceived by our 
senses, what can be seen, touched, weighed. Veiy well! the 
following Images are to prove that tliere is in man something 
he.sldes what can be scon, touched, and weighed; that there 
e.xists in the human being an element independent of the 
material senses, a personal mental principle, which thinks, 
wills, acts, which manife.sts itself at a distance, which sees, 
without eyes, hears without ears, discovers the future before 
it exists, and reveals unknown facts. To suppose that this 
psychic element—invisible, intangible, and imponderable—is 
an cSvSential faculty of the brain, is to make a declaration with¬ 
out proof ; and it is a self-contradictory form of reasoning, 
us if one said that salt could produce sugar or that fish could 
become inhabitants of terra tirma. What wo wish to sliow 
here Ls that actual observation itself, the observation of the 
facts of experience, prove that the humaii being is not only 
a material body endowed with various os.seiitlal faculties, 
hut also a psychic body endowed with dilYereut faculties from 
those of tlie animal organism. And by “actual observation” 
we mean that we shall use no other method than that of 
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Littre, Taine, Le Dantec, and other professors of materialism, 
and that we shall repudiate the grotesque doctrines of oral 
arguments, mere wanderings from the subject. 

How was it possible that eminent thinkers such as ComtG, 
Littre, Berthelot were able to imagine that reality is bouiided 
by the circle of our sense impressions, which are so limited 
and so imperfect? A fish might well believe that notliim^ 
existed outside of water; a dog which made a classification 
of canine sense impressions would classify tliem according 
to odor and not according to sight, as a man would do; a 
carrier-pigeon would be especially aware of the sense of direc¬ 
tion, an ant of the sense of touch in his antenna*, etc. 

The spirit overrules the body; the atoms do not govern, 
they are governed. The same reasoning can be applied to 
the entire universe, to the worlds that gravitate in space, 
to vegetables and animals. The leaf of the tree is formed, an 

egg that hatches is formed. This formation, itself, is of 
the intellect in its nature. 

The universal spirit is in everything, it fills the world, and 
that without the intervention of a brain. It is impossible 
to analyze the mechanism of the eye and of vision, of the ear 
and of hearing, without concluding that the organs of siglit 
and hearing have been intelligently constructed. This same 
conclusion can he drawn, with even more supporting evidence, 
from the analysis of the fecundation of a plant, an animal, or 
a human being. The progressive evolution of the fertilized 
luman egg, the role of the placenta, the life of tlie embryo 
and the fetus, the creation of the little creature in tlie womb 
of the mother, the organic transformation of the woman, 
t e formation of the milk, the birth of the child, its nourisli- 
ment, the physical and psychical development of tlie cliild, 
are so many irrefutable manifestations of an intelligent, di¬ 
recting force that organizes everything and directs the tiniest 
mo eculcs with as perfect an order as it does the planets and 
stars in the immensity of the heavens. And this spirit docs 
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not come from a brain. It has been truly said that if God 
has created man in his own image, man has returned the 
compliment. If the cockchafers imagined a creator they 
would make him a great cockchafer. The anthropomorphic 
God of the llohrews, the Christians, the Mussulmans, the 
Buddhists has never existed. God the Father, Jehova i, 

Jupiter are only symbolic wortls. 

If peueration has been admirably arranged from the point 
of view of physiology, it has been far from perfect from the 
point of view of maternity. YHiy so mueb snflering? AMiy 
the frightful final pains? The ehnrch sees in them a punish¬ 
ment of Eve’s sim What nonsense! Did Adam and Eve 
ever exist? Do not the female animals suffer? Nature takes 
no heed of the woman’s periods of suffering or of the bnital- 
ity of the actual birth: it is undoubtedly lacking in sensibil¬ 
ity: the “good Hod” is not tender toward his creatures. He 
is not even humane, and the Sistei*s of Charity are kinder 
than he. What a problem! We do not understand God: all 
the evidence shows this. What does it prove? Our own 
spiritual inferiority. 

It is undeniable that spirit, intelligence, and mental order 
exist in everything. Experimental science stops short when 
it teaches that all the phenomena of the-universe reduce them¬ 
selves, in the last instance, to the dualism of matter and move¬ 
ment, or even to the monism of matter and its properties. 
In natural history, botany, animal physiologj^ anthropology, 
an element may be observed that is distinct from matter and 
movement: that is Life. Has not the physiologist Claude 
Bernard shown us that life is not a product of material 
molecules? Moreover, the universe reveals itself to us as a 
dynamism, for movement is inherent in the atoms themselves, 
and this djmamism is not confined to the material order, since 
it organizes everj’thing, things and persons.^ 

1 Some years ago 1 knew a nioitest naturalist and skilful observer, of 
the highest personal worth, who studied directly, with his own eyes, 
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Me may say with the psjTholo^st Bergson tliaf flie rln^ 
trine wlueh makes thought a function of tT. , ^ 

sees a parallel, an equivalent, between the labm-T .7 'l 

and that of thought, is entirely insufficient. They ll u7b7 

vfs ra^Lr 

••>ey lie hate been irpairor d^ 

ntade by external objects would exist'i i the bthn'r""*'^ 
sensitized plate or a photographic film -r7 “ 

most superficial; for example if tlic vi^nU 

or an ol'npr^f ^ * . i i uk. visual iniacfo 

brain, there would 7™ 1)777" 

would be thoZi Lr ‘'- 

tensions, it^sLde of f di- 

which it is perceived- unl77l fiom 

stability while watthh’,7 , *'l*'^«lute 

immovable in its orbit, "innureZirLZesZhrr 

;« upon one another, will be traeer;,:;":f!;r:,:" wt 
called nenri ptdld IbVaTwrS ”'Tv .‘■""‘’"""'S »■ I'c was 

after fifty or sixty years of imint- ^ ““ (^aiuhisc). It was not until 
tation pass lieyond his own departmenf 

since his death, the ten volumes of his espeeiallv 

seems t<j me that no reader can refuso t and it 

gestation of mind in nature in each Jnso t ^ constant rnani- 

us recall, as an example, the .S'phe/ aT" 
digs fleveral l.oles in the Lndv earth ,n i i 
Jiaa first deposited there a victim tlia .. “V"' " """ 7"" 
to serve as fresh food for the Larva !fi ^ '7*' paralyiced hut not killed, 
remain livin^r Uiert ae lonJ liiileliiiig. The victioi must 

larva would not relisl, spoUod men o • 

istencc i.s foreseen l,v the n...?i *' f»r their cherished ex- 

understands n«,hi"g nhoit u The "i T’’ i"" ‘'w™ nnd 

entitled “Lorcille,” and in 7L»nr, *^ ‘•'"•l-’cc 

•igence des plantes.’* scienttfujuen (p. IS) , “L’lntel- 
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on ray retina and transmitted to ray brain. What would 
liappcn if it were a question of the visual image of a person 
wliose physiognomy changes and whose body moves, whose 
clothing and surroundings are different every time you see 
him? And yet it cannot be denied that our consciousness 
holds in reserve a unique image—or one almost uiihiue an 
invariable image of the object or the person, which is evident 
proof that something quite different has taken place here 
from a mere mechanical registration. The same things can 
he said about auditor^' memories. The same word spoken 
hv different persons, or by the same person at different mo¬ 
ments, in different sentences, gives sound images that are by 
no means exactly the same. How can the memory be com¬ 
pared to a phonograph? This consideration alone would 
be enough to make us suspect the theory which attributes a 
weakness in the memory for words to the impairment or de¬ 
struction of the memories themselves, automatically recorded 
l)v the surface of the brain. 

But let us see, according to the same author, what hap¬ 
pens in these maladies. 


Til those cases where the injuiy to the hrain is serious and the 
ineinory of w<)r(ls lias been greatly impaired, it sometimes liiqipeus 
tliat a more or less great ex(‘it('ment, for example some deep emo¬ 
tion, will siuhh'iily bring hack tlie memory that had seemed lost for¬ 
ever. Would this lie possilile if tlie memory had been lodged in the 
brain matter, now impaired or destroyed? Far more often things 
happen as if the brain served to recall the memory hut not to pre¬ 
serve it. The sufferer from apliasin becomes incapable of fimhng 
the word be needs; he seems to go round ami round it, and to lack 
the necessary strength to put his linger on tlie desired sound; and 
in fact, in the realm (ff psycliology the outward sign of strength 
is always precision. But the memory still seems to he there, and 
at times, when he has replaced by paraphrases the word believed to 
have disappeared, tlie sulTerer from aphasia will manage to slip into 
one of them the word itself. 
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^ us now consider what takes place in progressive aphasia, that 
IS to say, when the difficulty in remembering words grows steadily 
greater. In such cases, the words generally disappear in regular 
order, as if the malady were well aeriuainted with grammar. Proper 
names disappear first of all, then common names, next adjectives 
and finally verbs, as if they were in layers, placed one above an¬ 
other, and the injury reached these layers successively. Yes but 
this malady can spring from the most diverse causes, take tfie most 
varied forms, appear at some point in the atfecled region of the 
brain and progress in no matter what direction. Tlie order in 
winch the various memories disappear remains the same. Would 

Col If rt tllC memories tliein- 

StiVGS f 

If the memory has not been stored in the brain, then where has 
It been preserved? For that matter, lias the question of “wliere'’ 
any sigmfieanee when we speak of sninctl.ing else than a body? 

botographic plates are preserved in a box, phonographic records'in 
racks, but why should memories, which are not visible, tangible 
things, have need of a container, and how could they have one? Arc 
these memories anywhere but in the mind? But the human mind 

is consciousness itself, and consciousness means first of all meiiiorvA 

%■ 

We can say liere, with the eminent thinker, that all things 
happen as if the body were simply made use of by the spirh. 
n this ease we have no reason to suppose that the body and 
Spirit are inseparably bound, together. 

Here is a brain that labors, there is a consciousness that 
pes thinks, and desires. If the labor of the brain corre¬ 
sponded to the totality of consciousness, if (here were some 
equivalence between the cerebral and the mental, ..oiiseious- 
ness Diig t share the fate of the brain and death he the end 
0 e\eryt ing. at least experience could show nothimr to the 
c ntraiy and the philosophy which affirms our survival would 
c re uced to basing its thesis on some structure of meta¬ 
physics, a basis generally fragile! But if the mental life 

■ See the lecturee “Koi,” and “Vie,” in Lc AfatMalUme actuH (Paris), 
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surpasses the physical life, if the brain is limited to translat¬ 
ing into movement a small part of what takes place in our 
consciousness, then life after death becomes so probable that 
the burden of proof rests upon him who denies rather than 
on him who affirms; for the only reason we can possibly liave 
to admit the extinction of consciousness after death is tliat 
we see tlie body disintegrate, and tliis reason is no longer 
valid if it is a fact, established by experience, that the con¬ 
sciousness is at least partially independent of the body. 

Bergson, metaphysician that he is, appears more “posi¬ 
tive’' than the physicist Littre. Spirit is not matter. It 
has never been proved that the soul is a function of the brain, 
a property of llie cerebral substance that is destined to die 
with it. 


We even ask liow it is possible that a thinker of Taine’s 
bread til of mind, for example, who appreciates at its full value 
the conception and composition of a work, its plan and exe¬ 
cution and who has even written a special book on the intel¬ 
ligence (“L’Intelligence”), should be able to attribute the 
creation of a philosopliieal work to the secretion of a combina¬ 
tion of molecules of the materials that constitute a brain. 
The action of personal intelligence is so evident in a matter 
like this, so irrefutable, that it needs a veritable and svs- 
fematie autosuggestion to eclipse it. 

The brain is, without any doubt, the organ of thought, and 
no one would attempt to deny it. But in contradiction to 
wliat was formerly believed, the whole brain is not necessary 
to thouglit or to life. 

To the examples drami from the disorders of memory 
which we have just cited, we can add many others leading 
to the same conclusion. 

My learned friend Edmond Perrier presented to the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, in his lecture of December 22, 1913 an ob- 
sf'i'vation of Dr. Robinson s concerning a man who had lived 
fur nearly a year with almost no suft’ering and with no ap- 
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parent mental trouble, with a brain that was nearly reduced 
to a pulp, and was no longer anything but a vast pundent 
abseess. In July, 1914, Dr. Hallopeau brought to the So¬ 
ciety of Surgery the account of an operation that had been 
performed at the Neckcr Hospital upon a young girl who 
had fallen from the Metropolitan Railway: at the trepanning 
It was ascertained that a large proportion of the brain matter 
was reduced literally to pulp. They cleaned, drained, and 
reclosed the wound; the patient recovered. On March 24, 
1917, at the Academy of Sciences, Dr. Guepin showed, tlirougli 
an operation on a wounded soldier, that the partial ablation 
ot the brain does not prevent manifestations of intelligence 
Other examples could be cited. At times there remain only 

very slight portions; the mind makes ingenious use of what 
it can. 


If the students of anatomy do not find the soul at the points 

of their scalpels, when they dissect a body, it is because it 

is not there. When the doctors and physiologists see nothing 

in our psychic faculties but the peculiar qualities of the brain, 

they are grossly deceiving themselves. There is something 

else in the human being besides the gray or white substance 
ot the brain. 


We may object that generally the faculty of thinking seems 
tn depend on the condition of the brain and that, like the 
brain itself, it grows feeble with age. Hut is it not the in- 
Mrument that grows weaker, the body and not the spirit? 

ery often, among great brain-workers, the mind remains 
sound up to the very last day of life. All my contemporaries 
have known in Paris writers like Victor Hugo, Lamartine 
Hegouve, historians like Thiers, Mignet, Henri Martin, scholars 

like Harthelemy-Saint-IIilaire (1805-95), savants like Che- 
vreu (1786—1889), who have shown up to a very advanced 
age the strength and youth of their souls. 

omo sapiens, thinking man: it is under this title that cer- 
ain p ysiologists have long defined the human race. Is it 
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possible that a chemical association of the molecules of 
hvclroscn, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, etc., should be able to 

think? 1 

Biology is a very recent science. Deterministic biology 

is a phUosophy. The held of this philosophy is to consider 
mental and psychic phenomena as the effects of physiological 
reactions. Hut physiological explanations in the form of fig¬ 
urative expressions are only a confession of weakness. 1 eople 
look on the invention of a word as a great discovery and the 
hypothetical statement of a fact as an explanation. 

De.spite modern discoveries in the purely physico-chemical 
origin of muscular movements, sensation and the vital prin¬ 
ciple have remained almost as mysterious as in past ages. 
We cannot refu.se to recognize in each one of ns, side by 
side with, or rather above, physiological phenomena, an iyi- 
icllcciual principle, active and autonomous, without which 
nothing can be explained, with which everything is easily 
understood. 

As for this, let us say at once that the normal and well- 
known manifestations of the soul, of which we have just 
spoken, are eclipsed beside those which will be represented 
in tlie following chapters, 

Medicine would find it of great advantage to take tlicsc 
things into consideration, and to work not only with the 
piiysieal organism but also with the intellectual dynamism. 
A certain number of diseases which do not yield to pharma¬ 
ceutical treatment, may he cured by means of the mind. As 
evidence that this is .so, we have the cures effected by hypno¬ 
tism and suggestion, and tlie so-called miracles of the re¬ 
ligious faitiis, fnnn the time of the temple of Epidaurus atid 
tiic cult of A'lsculapius up to Lourdes and its rivals. Do 
not the hoimmpathetic glolmtes of the twentieth solution act 
a little tlirough persuasion? Faith moves mountains. 

Tlie mind is not the body; it does not emanate from it and 
proclaims itself as entirely distinct from it The will of 
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man is recognized by every one. The good or evil perseverance 
in t IS will, the spirit of sacrifice, heroism, contempt for pain 
the organic insensibility of the martyrs when they defied the 
most atrocious tortures, renunciation, devotion, the virtues 
and the vices, friendship as well as hatred, charity a.s well 

‘nd<‘pendciice 

01 the brain? 

There are some human beings who do not think ahoiil ally¬ 
ing. c meet a few of them in this world. But in o-cneral 
even the most primitive man knows that there is somethin" 

eXmera^ love-making, that this 

ephemeral world of the .senses is not an end in it.seif—is 

.ndeed, only the manifestation of a superior principle’ of 

Thk I’oi-e but the confused shadow. 

Ihis IS the feeling which the religions have tried to satisfy 

we canLX -ff f»"ofions 

we cannot fail to recognize that despite all the charms it can 

offer to our sen.scs, it is, on the whole, when we consider only 

s substance, a rather vulgar object. Its true nobility li^s 

art anclT- ’ ^ ^ '”t<‘ll>eence, in its veneration for 

art and .science; and the value of a man docs not lie in his 

o y, so .short-hved, so changeable, so frail, but in his soul 

SvT; "Ik” • 

laeulty of enduring eternally. 

Moreover, this body is not an inert mass, an automaton; 

man t ovgam.sm. But the comstruction of a being, a 

a 1 , an animal, or a plant, is the witness of the existence of 

puntiplc that governs the atoms and is not of them. If there 
were only material molecules, devoid of direction, the world 
wjld not go on, some sort of chaos wouhl have existed in- 

nni h * mathematical laws, and the Cosmos would 

not have been ruled by order. 

totalTJof"fl.‘“ !*'•*■ of the universe, the 

ngs IS the inevitable effect of unconscious com- 
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binations- creation is an intellectual nothingness which be¬ 
comes something and ends by thinking. Could we imagine a 
hypothesis more absurd in itself and more contrary to all our 

observations? . 

Mysterious nature has filled everything with spirit and she 

even shows lierself endowed with a malignity tliat is gener¬ 
ally unsuspected. What is the coquetry of the young girl 
whieh leads her to become a wife, to sntfer in her beautiful 
body, to he happy in the pains of motherhood in order to 
perpetuate the human race? What is love, that delightful 
snare? What is mental suffering? What is feeling? Does 
not the silent language of nature make itself clearly heard? 
What is the building of a nest by two birds? the brooding 
mother fed by the future father? the beakful of food brought 
by the father and mother to the hungry nestlings? What 
are the lien and her chickens? Have you ever thought about 
the first heat of a heart in an egg, in a child? Have you ever 
analyzed the fertilization of flowers? Not to see in that a 
reasoned order, an intention, a plan, a general aim, a finality, 
a mind which governs us all ; not to see in life itself the 
supreme aim of the organization of the worlds—that is to 
fail to see the sun at high noon. 

Where does this mysterious force lead us? We do not 
know. So long as life imposes its laws upon us, the planet 
whioli we inhabit carries ns through space at the speed of 
107,000 kilometers an hour, itself the plaything of forces 
that direct the world’s system and of fourteen difl'erent move- 
menls. We are thinking atoms on a moving atom a million 
times smaller than tlio sun, which is itself an atom in onr 
gigantic stellar nebula, whieh is only one universe, surrounded 

bv an infinity of other universes. Unlimited immensity! 
* * 

Ib'odigioiis movements, stupefying speeds! 

Force itself seems inherent in the atom, for we can nowhere 
find an immovable atom. A living being which did not con- 
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tarn m itself a directing force, would not live but would fall 
in rums likp an abandoned buildinj^. 

Renan and Bertlielot, those two inseparable friends would 
sometimes discuss fopether the problem whieh interests ns 
here. They both died wdthout the hope of a future life, but 
with somewhat different sentiments. On Au-nist 2 i8<)‘> 
Berthelot wrote to Renan, who was sinking from day’to dav 
(and died a month later): “Let us console ourselves iu 
Hatching the growth of our grandchildren. It is the onlv 
sort of survival of which we can have any certain, scientific 
Inwwtedgc. This manner of speaking does not impiv, in 
Its .spirit, an absolute negation, and undoubtedlv it responded 
to certain Iheughts of the author of “La Vie de'.Tesus ’’ 

On the preceding July 20th, Renan had written to Berthe- 


Thc mo.st important act of our life is our death. Generallv we 

tlamvIT fl * «i'-cun,stauoes. Our seliool of 

thoui-lit, the very essence of which is to have no need to blind onr- 

^llmn'Tour."*''''’"'’ ^ for this 

and vMurs of'-kriirLTr* T, 

ae.ir If ^ Prenlly like to sec it all 

again If some one else should give the proofs to the printer I 

fn'rL t H i-paliont in the depths of Purgatorv. vet no 

part of the corrections I intended to make. God’s will be done' 
In utrumque paratus. ' 

helilf in'’‘!'’oT'’"’ ® prepared. His 

f 1-1 a" anti-elerieal and a 

hit’an^ndel 11'^'‘'°“" not far from admit- 

tiii^ an Jndetcnninable survival of the soul. 

According to his son-in-law, Monsieur Psidiari, who was at 
Bcrt'bTor"'''""" ' P-i". 1S"«). published by 
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his death-bed, Renan declared that nothing of him would 
remain, nothing, nothing, iioilung! lliis was the impression 
of Ins last hour. A hundred other great minds have had the 
same skepticism concerning the survival of the soul. Never- 
theless, they continued to think about it. This opinion is 
founded only on our ignorance. Ptolemy considered nothing 
more stupid than the hypothesis of the movement of the 
earth: ttui'd ycAotoxtiToe, suj)erlatively ridiculous. What is 
thought? What is the soul? The supernatural does not 
exist, and the soul, if it exists in individuals, is as natural as 
the body. 

We have finally reached the point of admitting the unity 
of foi 'cc and the unify of substance.^ 

Eveiything is djuiainism. Cosmie dynamism rules the 
worlds. Newton gave it the name of attraction. But this in¬ 
terpretation is insufficient. If there were nothing but attrac¬ 
tion in the universe, tlie stars would form only one mass, for 
it would have brought lliem together long ago, in the begin¬ 
ning of time; tliere is something else, there is movement. 
Vital dynamism governs all beings: in man as he has evolved, 
psychic dynamism is constantly associated with vital dynam¬ 
ism. At bottom all these dynamisms are one: it is the spirit 
in nature, deaf and blind as far as we are concerned in the 
immaterial world, and even in the instinct of animals, uncon¬ 
scious in the majority of iiumau works, conscious in a small 
number. 

In “tiranic” (1888), I wrote; 


Wliat we call matter vanishes just ns scientific analysis believes 

1 Tilts is tliL* litli' which I gave in 1 Sii.-j to the scitnititif account which 
was puhti^hed in the .1 milarire tl\i Cosiuoa for ISlhi. At tliat time WO 
were sitigulai'Iy hliiul; hut the prc'gri'ris of seiiMiee has nuTcly confirmed 
tliis id«*ii of the aiieieiit aletiemislsi. I'lie strueture of (he atom, eoniposcd 
of electrons, shows us e\eti to-day tliat matter is hoing lost in the modern 
idea of euergj’. The atoms are the eeiiter of forces. 
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ainstaj .f |l,e universe, and the essenti.al prineiple l.ehin.l ,|| 

.s an ,n,em,e„> ,ri,.ap,c 0,ar lee en« 

In Lcs Forces naturelles inconnues” (I90G), I wrote- 

Ps\cbic manifestations confirm what wo Invr^ i i i 
♦i,„* *■! I . "iiai \\c nave iearnea e sew 

that tlie purely mechanical ex])lanatimi of the universe-k ; ,r • ’ 

ana,y„!l^Z:T^ ^ 

Since the time when these lines were written, the pro-n-ess 

psvehic observations has snner'ihnnrl*inf] 
them. ^iiperaDiiiKtuntly confirmed 

instinr't'”^*'f poorer rules silently and all-powerfullv over the 
tinets of insects, assurinpr their existence and their ner 
petuation, as it rules over the birth of a bird and the evoliuinn 
o he superior animals, ineludin^ man himself i t " 

sort of dynamism which leads the eaternilbir fn Ttn 
formless pn]p in the ehrv.-.li. /a 
It is this t>in+ 4 ? and afterward a bulterdv 

J^rih a'sUiTa 1 oThie:: c^rrm;" 

tl.ou.1. they live for hut a 7-'' 

taneously ereatin, transitory materian;a,:ous“ 
ket us assert if - tlie • i 

■"“TJr, ,T,r ..t" 

• -11 * things reveals evervwliere fh#> r 

invisib e spirit Thk- i,»,; i ■ * '"< action of an 

eruin-each -f ^‘ «P"-il is in evervtliim. -.ov- 
truing each atom, each molecule fhonM, ti.o,- ii/ T’ 

impalpable, imponderable, infinit’olv snrill ' ' . 

stitute by their dvn inii.- mi'l c<m- 

^ uiMi a>nainie ao:o:rej<ation visible tbiiHy« nn i r • 
creatures• jinri fi.u, • niinirs and livinir 

Mate:L’rm u^rro^^^^^^^ 

an erioneous doctrine, incomplete and in- 
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sufficient, wliicli explains nothing to our entire satisfaction.‘ 
To admit only matter endowetl with certain essential quali¬ 
ties, is an hypothesis that does not bear analysis. The Posi¬ 
tivists are mistaken, there exist “positive” proofs that the 
hypothesis of matter dominating aiul governing everytliing 
til rough its essential (lualities is beside the truth. They Iiave 
not iii\ined the dynamic intelligeiiee which animates living 
creatures and even things. 

We are able to sav, witli Dr. Clelev, that tlie classical agents 
are powerless to solve tiie general ditliculty of {)liilosophy in 
regal'd to evolution, which has at least brought the most 
out of the I cast r 

i\laterialism whieli, whether e< ii'^ciously or unconsciously, 
has become so wide-spread aiuoiig all tlie classes of soinety, 
is only a tfirorjf of the (ippearajice of fid ups, is only the outer 
surlace of things that liave not beim analyzed. “Quod terra 
}m}t\ohi}iSy in medio eteli, si (‘go contra assererem ternnn 
moveri , . , wrote ( operiiieus, on tlu* lirst pagi* of his im- 
moi tal uork, in its d(‘di(‘af ion to the po]u‘. And it proves 
that wliat has been eonsidered fully denionsfrat(’d was abso¬ 
lutely taNc. Ye should do as ruueh to-day l\>r psyehie jibysi- 
ology. 

For it is tlirongli flie experimental method itself that we 
are going to prove the weakiu-ss of materialism. We shall 
biing foiward as evidence the entire error of classic ma¬ 
terialism. Tlie whole of the standard psychic physiologv 
IS orroneous, contrary to reality. Tliere is in tlie human be¬ 
ing something more than chemical molecules endowed with 
em-taui (pialities: there is an element that is not material, a 
spiritual iirim-iple. The impartial explanation of facts will 

sitow it to ns and we shall see it a(*t, independent Iv of the 
physical s<‘n.ses. 

I!>M„nr<l, who passe,I his life 
‘ « I } i»:it I,,.. , |„. luiict j„|is ,,i’ til,. ooih-IikIcs t Imt " the 

ot tl,„„|..hl i.s luiknowi. to us." U-n SrU„cr c.r,,rnmcxialc, 
^ rinconscient uu Conscitnit, p. 33. 
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oiisrlit to s(*<?k for trutli in ontiro 
liberty of mind, freed from jill precon¬ 
ceived ideas. 

Descartks. 

W E have just shown that the theories of material¬ 
ism are entirely unproved. They are not foiin(h‘d 
on as solid a basis as has been imagined; they 
have many deficiencies; they leave a larj?e number of tliinfrs 
unexplained. They cannot be compared, as is pretended, to 
geometrical theorems or to mathematical certainties. There¬ 
fore the question is open to our free examination. 

Before seeking to learn if our .soul survives the di.ssohif ion 
of our body, it is indispensable to know if our souls truly exist. 
To discuss the continuance of a thing that did not exist would 
be to waste our time rather ingenuously. If thought were a 
product of the brain it would perj.sh witli it. 

This knowledge can be acquired only by .<Jcientide. positive 
observation, by the experimental method. But until our day 
psychology has been rather a matter of words, of meditations 
on theories, of hypotheses. That is a tradition which we shall 
take good care not to follow here. We sliall try to determine 

the nature of the soul and to learu its faculties bv practical 
ol)servation.s. ‘ 

It IS regrettable to have to admit that until tlic present day 
these faculties have been almost unknown. The new psyehoi- 
ogy ought to be founded on science. Let us lumiember the 
origin of the word mcAaphyaic, ‘‘after the physical,” in the 
classification of its founder, Aristotle. 
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It hua l)een forgot ton too often. ^ , u j 

In order to on livintr after the destruction of the body, 

wo slionld havo to exist spiritually. Has our soul an in¬ 
dividual existence? Have we a soul? Or, to speak more 
(.xaotly, is man a soul? This is the first que.stion to be an¬ 
swered; this is tlie fii*st point to be established. 

\Ve have soon above that the materialists, the positivists, the 
atlieists, the deniors of spirit in nature are utterly wronp: 
in thinkinsr and teaehinfj that there is nothiiif? in the universe 
but matter and its properties, and that all the facts of human¬ 
ity ean be explained by this theory, which is at once learned 
and popular. Here is an incorrect hypothesis. But we must 
prove the oontrary thesis. 

What is the soul? Wliere, by the way, does this word come 
from? Wliat does it mean? 

Tp to the pre.sent the belief in the soul has been based 
on metaphysical dissertations and on revelations that claimed 
to he divine, but were unproved. Religion, faith, sentiment, 
desire, fear are not proofs. 

How did the idea of the soul oecur to the minds of men? 

Tlie word “soul” and its e(iuivalents in onr modern lan¬ 
guages (“spirit,” for example') or in the ancient languages, 
sneh words as o/ihaes (a Taitin transcription of 

arc/Hii;), si>it'i(\pv\rj, ~v(.vfni, (if)ti(i, soul (a Sanskrit word re- 
semhliiig the (Ireek arfio^i, vajior), etc., all imi>ly the idea of 
f)r(‘(tlh : and there is no donlit that the idea of the soul and 
the spirit wore the primitive expression of tlvis itlea of breath, 
among the p'syeliologists of the earliest epoch. Psyrhe, even, 
comes from ipv\iir, “to breathe.” 

These earlv oh.servers wlio identified the essence of life and 

■ 

tiiought with the phenomenon of respirntion, had to reeoncile 
tlie ])atent, undeniable fact of tlie dec'omposition of the dead 
body, of the body deprived of breath, dejirived of the soul, 
with their belief in the apparitions of the dead, tliat is to 
say, ill the persistent life of those whose bodies lay there iu- 
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animate or, what was more, were dissolved and reduced to 
ashes. They therefore imagined that the breath, the soul 
was something which abandoned the body at the moment 
01 death to go and live elsewhere its own life 

Even to-day, “the last breath” designates death. If .some 
admitted the persistence of life under an invisible form, 
0 ers saw m this admission only the e.\pres.siou of the senti¬ 
ment, the regret, the alfection of the survivors, and from the 
very beginning of the various human groups, we see two 
distinct arid even opposed theories dividing the beliefs of men 
spiritualism on one hand, materialism on the other But 
the one group as well as the other reasoned superficially 
The meaning of the words “soul” and “spirit” omd.t to be 
discussed, examined. There are fundamental distinctions to 
esublished. The properties of the living organism and 
ps^cliie oleineiits differ essentially. 

In general, men think, with eomplete conviction, that there 
IS only one inconte.stablc reality in the world, the reality of 

a^d of’.“h of " I'at we see and tm.oh 

evervthrn r”*'' "'T ^’or them 

eveothing else is only an abstraction, a chimera, nothiim 

of f hinl!“^'’‘"''n ‘0 this'way 

tn tip possible for the laymen and the scholars 

to be mistaken, and that is what has ocenrred in thi.s ease. 

1 agree with my regretted friend Durand de Gros that 
P lyMcs, pliysies itself, teaches us that appearances, even when 
tiny have all the force of the most irresistible evidence, ought 

evident severely e.vamined. What is more 

tlian tile passage of tlie sun and the entire heavens 

a ove our heads? Have not the eyes of all men in all times 
proclaimed this as evidence? Could there he any more im- 

po.sing ? And yet, it is only an illusion; astro.iomy'bas proved 
H to be so. 

How siiperhcial our doctrines appear in their criticism of 
now e qC, w eu, reasoning only from apparent observations. 
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they point out to us what appear to be facts of experience, 
*‘Tlie sun is a luminous disk which revolves above our heads 
from the east to the west, from its rising to its setting’’: 
there was a tiuith of observation, it would seem if there 
were such a thing!—and one that the unanimous testimony 
of men had proclaimed for thousands of years. How does 
it happen, then, that science dares to aflirm that this “truth 
established by observation ” is uiulcniably aii error? Ilow 
does it happen that all the world knows to-day that it is 

an error? 

To he best understood,—that fact which can be accurately 
and trutlifully affirmed, that which is the result of real ob- 
.servation, is not that one which is expressed by saying: 
“The sun is a disk,’’ etc.; it is the fact which should be ex- 
jiresscd thus: “I liave the impression of a brilliant disk 
whicli 1 have named the sun, and wliich is of such a nature 
that it appears to me to move from cast to west.” 

Those arc the words in wliich the experimenter ought to set 
forth the statement of his experience, if he wislies to re¬ 
main williin tlie strict limits of the known facts of his ex¬ 
perience; that is to say, if he wishes to express absolute cer¬ 
tainty. 

And even this disk is a false appearance, as the sun is a 
globe. 

Let us give sensations and percept ions their due and not 
confound them with reality. The latter has to be proved. 
1 see a flash of lightning, the sound of a cannon shot I'caehes 
my ears. To he (luite exact, 1 ought to think: “1 have llie 
sensation of having heard a cannon shot, 1 have the sensation 
of having seen a ilasli of liglitning. “ lint the jiliy.siologists 
often ignore this essential distinction. The thiiisrs thev otVer 
us as facts of observation are often, if strictly examined, only 
e(tnjoctured facts, not observations at all; they are inductions 
drawn from observations, where tliey have failed to take into 
account this operation of their minds, i have the sensation 
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of a luminous disk, of such or such an apparent diamcfer 
moving across the sky, from sunrise to sunset; that is ahso- 
u e y me. That is what I have every right to affirm at 
least according to tlie principles laid down by the doctrine 
ot experiment in regard to certainty. But if I sav “A disk 
moves acro.ss the sky,” etc., I am stating more than 1 know 

and I risk making a mi.stake; and tlie proof is that 1 liave 
in fact, made a sort of mistake. 

to examples in support 

of this thesis. We experience such or siieli a .sen.satioii we 
have such or such an idea, such or .such an emotion; that is 
the on y knowledge which is immediate and certain, that is 

le only trutli that is actually experimental, and wortliv of 
absolute belief. 

The idea of an object, implie.s, therefore, a sensation a per¬ 
ception, a conception. But what are tlie.se things? Are they 
» many attributes of the object itself? No. This sensation 
this conception, prove that, face to face with the ohjcct felt’ 

perceived, apprehended, there is something that feels per’ 
eclves, apprehends. ’ 

Speaking- exactly, the fact of fcclin<r, perceiving-, appre¬ 
hending constitutes in itself an absolutelv fumlamenfal t ,et 
the only one that our immediate observation imposes upon ul’ 
AVe have made use of this form of reasoning since the dis- 
cu.ssions of Berkeley (1710), and even since tlio.se of Male- 
anc le (1674). It is not a matter of yesterday.^ We 
le univer.se, objects, living beings, forces, space, and’tirne 
only through our .sensatioms, and all that we are able to think 
a lout reality exists iu our mind, in oiir brain. But it is 
a strange form of reasoning to conclude from this that our 
Ideas constitute reality itself. Tiicse imprc.ssious have a cause 
an is cau.se is external to our eye.s, and to onr senses. We 
are mirrors that reflect the images cast upon them. 

and llumau P^Knitiou " ■" d‘<-’ -Tl.t. K.vwi nal IN urld 
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The pure idealism of Berkeley, of Malebranche, of Kant, 
of Poincare, goes too far in its skepticism; but let us never 

lose sight of the principle. 

It is true tliat it is urgently necessary to protest against 
superficial appearances, and to proclaim that the external 
world is not what it seems to us. If wc wore not endowed 
with our eyes and ears it would seem utterly different to us. 
The retina might be constructed differeutl\', the optic nei\e 
might be able to register not merely those vibrations of be¬ 
tween :180 and 7G0 trillions a second, that range from the 
extreme red to the extreme violet, but even those beyond the 
infra-red and the ultra-violet, or to be replaced by nerves 
that were sensitive to the electrical vibrations or to the mag¬ 
netic waves or to the invisible forces that are unknown to 
ns. To those beings who may exist on other planets, the 
universe would be something quite different from the uni¬ 
verse of our scientific systems. AVe should therefore be in 
error if we mistook our sensations for realities. Real nature 
is quite otlienvise. ^Ve do not know it, but the mind ought 
to study it. 

I feel, 1 think; this is tlic only thing of which we are cer¬ 
tain, with a present certainty—a real tost, and the only one 
worthy to be so (|ualificd. From this primary fact, the only 
one of real observaticin, of undeniable certainty, there springs, 
by means of induction, a great secondary fact.—the cause 
from which emanates this sensation and this thought. 

And this cause resolves itself into two elements: the sub¬ 
ject and the object; that is to siiy, that which feels and thinks, 
and that whicli is tlumglit and felt. 

Certain philosophers of the idealistic scliool, such as Berkeley 
in the (‘igliteenth century, and 11. Poincare in the twentieth, 
have gone so far as to preteml that only the thinking subject 
exists, that oidy our sensations are proved for us, and that the 
object, the exterior world, may very well not exist at all. 
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That is an exaggeration, exactly contrary to that of the 
radical materialists, and no less erroneous 

What is true and irrefutable is that we know what we think, 

and that we are ignorant of the ultimate reality, the essence of 

things, and of the external world of which we are able to nor- 
ceive only the appearance. 

Suppose we know that reality is anti-scientific. We know 
that our sen.ses reveal only a part of it and even .so after 
the manner of pn.sms, which modify reality. If our planet 
wie constantly covered with clouds we should know nothin- 
t le sun, nor the moon, nor the planets, nor the stars, and 
e woild system would remain unknown, with the result 
tliat human knowledge W'ould be condemned to an irremediable 

knmf' A ? "'‘“t 

know. And even our optic nerve is only a partial interpreter 
11 usion forms the un.stable basis of our ideas, of our sensa- 
ons. of our sentiments, of our beliefs. The first and mo.st 

arafrrl" ‘hf immobility of the earth. 

1 feels him.sclf to be fixed in the center of the universe and 

has imagined all sorts of things in con.sequeiice. Despite the 

toTcrfImve sought in vain to see. to 
h truth; we have not been able to do .so. We are, let ns 

suppose, at the close of a beautiful dav in suninier, the air is 

fnl ’ * ’•'''‘^Udhiiig about us is utterly peace- 

, ^ fact, on an autonioliilc raci]]^ 11irou<^h 

the depths of the heavens with dizzy speed. 

r.nf a State of profound ignorance and does 

know that nature’s organization does not help us to learn 
anything of reality. Our senses deceive us in evervthing. 
uentifie analysis alone brings some light to our minds, 
lus tor example, we feel nothing of the forniidalile move- 
in^m/,?i/ P’^'mt on which our feet re.st. It appears stable, 

ri-ti/'.m* po.sil ions; a top, a bottom, left side, 

o *>• 0, etc. But it rushes through .sirace, bearing us with 
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it at a speed of 107,000 kilometers an hour, in its annual 
course around the sun, which itself moves through space in 
such a fashion tliat the earth’s course is not a sharp curve but 
an ever open spiral, and that our wandering earth has not 
passed twice over the same path since it existed. 

At tlie same time, the globe turns on its axis every twenty- 
f(>\ir hours, so that what we call tlie top at a certain hour, is the 
hoiiom twelve liours later. This diurnal movement makes us 
travel OaO meters a second, in the latitude of Paris, and 46u 
meters at the equator. 

Our planet is the plaything of fourteen different movements, 
not OTH* of whicli do we feel,—not even those which touch us 
the most closely; for example, that of the tides on the earth s 
surface, whicli twice a day lift the ground beneath our feet 
as mucli as !10 centimeters. There is no fixed landmark 
tliat can enable ns to observe them directly; if there were no 
shores the ocean tides would not he visible. 

Do we even feel the weiglit of the air whi('h we breathe? 
The surface of a man’s body supports IG.OOO kilograms of 
llie air’s W(‘igbt, which is exactly counterbalanced by the pres¬ 
sure from within. Pefore (Jalileo, Pascal, and Torricelli, no 
one suspected that air had weight. Science has proved it; 
nature did not make us feel it, 

Tlie air is crossed by various currents of which we are 
unaware. Electrieity has a continual part in it, the mani¬ 
festations of whieli we scarcely ever perceive, excejit during 
storms, when there are violent ruptures of ecpiilibrium. The 
sun sends us constantly magnetic radiations which, at a dis¬ 
tance of l.’)0 millions of kilometers, aet on the magnetic needle 
wit limit our senses being able to reveal this action. A few 
sensitive delieatt* organisms resemble these electric and mag¬ 
netic currents. 

Our eye perceives what we call light only through the vi¬ 
brations of ether that are comprised of from 380 trillions 
(extreme red) to 700 trillions (extreme violet) a second; 
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but the slow vibrations of tbe infra-rccl, below :180 exist and 

bear their part in nature, in the same way as do tli,. rapid vi- 

brations, above 760, of the ultra-violet, which are invisible 
to our retina. 

Our ear perceives what we call sound only from .■52 vibra¬ 
tions a second up to 36,000 for the .shrille.st whistles. 

Our sense of smell perceives what we call odors onh- in 
very great proximity, and from a certain number of emana¬ 
tions only. The sense of smell in animals ditlers from tliat in 
liuman beings. 

As a matter of fact, in nature, outside of our senses there 
IS no light nor sound, nor odor; it is ive who have created 
these words m response to our impressions. Light is a 
torm of motion, like heat, and there is as much “li.dif in 
space at night as there is at noon, that is to say, im many 
vibranons of ether crossing the immensity of the heavens, 
bound IS another form of motion, and it is a noi.se only to our 
audito^ nerves. Odors come from particles su.spended in tbe 
air, which especially affect our olfactory nerves. 

Ihese are the only tliree senses ivliich, in our terre.strial 

order, put us in touch with the world e.xteriial to our bodies 

ihe other two, taste and touch, act only through contact 

which seiTcs us little; they do not in all cases briiK- us the 
knowledge of reality. 

There are about us vibrations of ether or of air, forces, in- 

visi e things which we do not perceive. Tliat is a statement 

ot our order which is absolutely scientific and incoiite.stably 
rational. 

It IS possible that there may e.\ist about us not onlv in¬ 
visible things but even invisible, intangible beings, witli whom 
our semses do not put us in touch. I do not say that siicti do 
e-Ms ut I say that they may cj-ist, and this statement 

IS the absolutely scientific and rational corollary of the state- 
meiits which precede it. 

As It IS granted—and proved—that our organs of perccp- 
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tion do not rovral things to us as they arc, and often give us 
false or erroneous impressions conceniing movements of the 
earth, the weight of the air, radiations, electricity, magnetism, 
etc., we arc not justihed in thinking that what we see repre¬ 
sents the only reality ; we are even invited to admit the con¬ 
trary. 

Invisible beings may exist about us. Who would have 
imagined the microbes before they were discovered ? But they 
swarm by millions and play a considerable part in the life 
of all organisms. 

Appearances do not reveal reality to us. There is only 
one reality directly appreciated by us,—that is our thought. 
And what is most undeniably real in man is the spirit. Uy 
f(trmer works have already led to this conclusion. The pres¬ 
ent book is destined to prove it even more convincingly. 
Will my readers pardon me for having repeated here what I 
])ublished in “Lumen’' in 1SG7. and in “Los Forces naturelles 
iiieonnues,” 1907? It is absolutely necessary to recall these 


Honri Foincaiv, of whom we were just siieaking, “idealist, 
not “spiritualist’’ as lie was. de.spite live skepticism of his 
conversation, wroti' the following page, apropos of the last 
years of a French scholar, Potier, a professor at the Ecole 
Polyteehni»iuo: 


The illness wliieh killed him was long and cruel. For twelve 
years lii' was stretched on his bed or on a sofa, deprived t>f tho 
use of his liiiihs and often tortured with i)ain. The encroachment 
of the disease was slow and prolonged, the crises were more fre- 
(luent every year. At the end, there was almost nothing left of his 
body, and in the bed, from whicli he could no longer rise, one saw 
only two e\es. 11 is soul was stronger than the blind power of a 
brutal illness; it ditl lud yield. He liad himself carried to the 
Polytechnic S<*liooI and llu' School of Mines. More and more, in 
tile inonicnts that were hd't him of respite t*rom sulferiug, he eon- 
tinned to interest himself in all that he had once loved. And in 
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this body, which became more piteous from dav to <h,v, tlio intelli 
g^uee reman,ed ns luminous as ever, like a fo'rlress. ihe .an,parts 
o w uch crumble b.t by b,t under the enemy shells ami which is 
st.ll rendered .-edoubtable by tbe ener^v of its eonnuande,-. Several 

order to take up a study that was new to him. To his last dav 
e showed us that thought is stronger tlian death.' 

No, it was not a spiritualist who wrote fliese linc.s, it was a 
professor of skepticism. So true is it that truth triu.nphs 

like Sirius in the 

midst of the starry nig’ht. 

As a matter of fact, Henry Poincare has often a.ssurcd me 
persona ly m our many and lengthy conver-sations, that as 
le doubted even the reality of the external wo,-Id, he believed 
on y in spirit. That was exce.ssive. Let us exaggerate notli- 

After all, we are well aware of what we feel in on,selves 

While I am writing this book, while I conceive the plan, while 

Jay out the chapters, I feel exactly, strictly, without anv 

patipns, without any dogma, simply, directlv, that it is I 

w 0 do this work, my mind and not my body. I have a body. 

IS no my body that has me. This eonseion.sness of our-. 

ves ,s our immediate impression, and it is on the basis of our* 

prcssions that we can and must reason: they are the very 
foundation of all our reasoning. 

How ri it possible to pretend that tbe definition of tbe 
human being can be given in the.se words: “A tissue of 

mo^lee.tl / skeleton”; or in these: “A combination of 

these- hydrogen nitrogen, carbon”; or in 

men 1 consists of six kilos of bones, fifteen of albu- 

^f nerve! 

Let us prefer the definition of Donald: “Man is an in- 
telhgence .served by organs.” 

* Havanta et ^crivaina, p. lyg. 
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'Tjpt us declare that man is essentially spirit, whether he 
knows it or not. Does not eacli one of ns carry in himself 
the sense of justice? Does not a child who has been justly 
punished for a fault know that he deserved it? And when 
he has been unjustly punished does he not revolt against the 
iniustiee? From what comes the moral conscience? JIan 
has had for ancestoi-s the animals of the tertiary, secondary, 
and primary geological periods, which had gradually evolved 
from reptiles into simians. It is not their brains that have 
created moral conscience, cs]iecially this sense of justice wdiich 
is innate in children. We can pretend that it comes first from 
ancestors, then from eilueation. Hut whence comes this edu¬ 
cation? This belongs to the world of the spirit. There is no 
common measure between this intellectual, spiritual, moral 
world and the physico-chemical operations of the brain sub- 
staTiee. 

The will is certainly a form of energy belniigiTig to the 
order of the intelligence. Let us take one example out of a 
tliousand. Napoleon wishes to conquer the world and saeri- 
fiees everything to this anihition. Fxamine all Ins acts, even 
tlie least important, from the eampaigTi in Fgypt up to Water¬ 
loo. Not physiology, mw chemistry, nor pliysic.s, nor tlu* 
theory of meclianism, will exfilain this personality, this <*on- 
tinuity of ideas, this perservernneo, this obstinacy, reri'hral 
vibrations? That is not ennnirh. Tn the brain there is an¬ 
other thinking being of ^vhieh the brain is only the iiist rinnent. 
It is not the eye which sees, it is not tlie brain which thinks. 

The study of a star tlirough the teleseope cannot he !e giti- 
malely aftribut('d to the instrument, nor to the e\’e nor to 
the brain, but only to tlie si>irit of the a.slronornor which seeks 
and finds. The human will, in itself alone, would suffice 
to prov(‘ the existence of tlie psychic world, of the thinking 
wiirld that difiers fri»in the material, visible, tangible world. 

The action of the will is revealed in everything. We can 
take very simjile examples of tliis. 
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I am sitting in an arm-chair, my hands on my knees. 
With my right hand I amuse myself in lifting, one hv one 
the fingers of my left hand = they fall back naturally. ‘ 

the a‘r. 

my^ni ’""'"‘If"'? It is simply 

Therefore, there is a mental force that acts upon matter. 

sayL BuT T'^T! Poes without 

saying. But, nevertheless, it is an irka, and this idea acts 

upon matter. The initial cause is not the brain, the vihn' 
tions of which are only the effects. 

de.^!^.'"“" *" *''« of hi« 

Let us now consider, especially, ihoiight in man. 
sn. 1 * ‘ wf® perpetual demonstration of the existence of the 

will, when we calculate a problem, when we exercise our 

rnTofifif rr^°" 

Thought IS the most precious, the most personal and the 
mos independent thing possessed by man. Its liberty <.ln 

it bv“mam "fr ‘'“0 ''0‘ly. i'npri.son it! drive 

Nothing vou”*do nothing against thought. 

. J ’ ”of^"ig you .say can compel it. It luimlis 

When everything, dominates everythin- 

cits ITz ""I- "‘'r >'ypo-is; 

flnr i‘ ^ ^ political or commercial ambition puts a 

e dden l oi t T' «<>* convincing 

thetainf ^ "“lependcnt of 

culeVuIaT Taldc t'tar* ? a.s.semblage of mole- 

• 1 * I ' iHinf,, It IS just as eh Iclish hist 
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attribute the thoughts expressed in a telegram to the galvanic 
batteries that create the electricity used in the telegraph. 

Spirit, thought, the controlling power of the mind, is neither 
matter nor force. The earth which gravitates about the sun, 
a falling stone, running water, heat which loosens or tightens 
the boncls between the atoms, show us, on the one hand, 
matter, on the other, energy. Thought, reason, the direction 
of things in accordance willi a certain plan, reveals an en¬ 
tirely different principle. 

No one has forgotten the classic lines of Vergil, in the mag- 
nihcciit sixth book of the ^^neid: 

Ppiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artiis, 

Mens ngitat inolem, et inagno so corpore miscet.^ 


The poet has expressed the truth. The universe is ruled 
by spirit, and when we study this spirit in man, we ascer¬ 
tain til at it is neither physical energy nor matter. It makes 
use of both and it often governs them according to its will. 

The proofs of the existence of the human personality are 
innumerahle; a special volume would he necessary to state 
them. As a matter of fact, has not each one of us many 
times apprehended their significance? 

\Ve have these proofs licfore our eyes every day. Stoicism 
in adversity, the energy displayed in escaping poverty, the 
devotion to noble causes, the sacrifice of one’s own life for 
the welfare of the country, the will to conquer, the apostle 
of either religion or science, the martyr for the triumph of 
what he believes to be true—are not all llie.se just so many 
manifestations of the existinice of the soul? How is it possible 
that materia! cerebral secretions which, as peojile pretend, re¬ 
semble those of the kidneys or of the liver, could produce in¬ 
to!] ret ual personalities? 


1 -VII that t'xists in the univen'se is trnnsfu-icd hy the same principle, 
nninmlni;^ innlttH', whieli ininujUvs uilh this ”rcut body. 
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A ver>' original demonstration of “the reality of the soul 

through a study of the effects of chloroform and curari on 

the animal economy” w-as presented a long time aso (in 

18G8) under this title, by Monsieur Ramon de la San-ra a 

corresponding member of the Institute (Academy of Horal 

and Political Sciences), who died in 1871 on the island of 
Cuba. 

The breathing of the vapors of ether or of chloroform de¬ 
stroys all general sensitiveness, so that persons who have been 
placed in this extraordinary physiological state can undergo 
the most serious operations without feeling them. And not 
only do those under the influence of ether or chloroform feel 
no pain, while sharp iiistruinents separate, cut, and torture 
their ti-ssiies and nerves; not only do they remain entirelv 
insensible to these lacerations, wounds, and cuts, which in aii 
ordinary state would wring cries of pain and terror from them 
but It often happens that agreeable, even e.xcpiisite and de’ 

lirious sensations arc experienced by the soul diirin- this 
astonishing sleep. "" 

Ramon de la Sagra presents this phenomenon as a scien- 

title demonstration of the existence of the soul. The soul and 

the body are certainly not the same thing, as they are so 

manifestly separated here; thanks to the influence‘of ether 

or chloroform, the .soul continues to think as an individual 

ivhile the body is tortured by the steel. These two elements 

ot the human whole are separated here by the a^enf of 

ana>sthesia. This learned Spaniard had been very much 

si ruck by the action of the chloroform upon his wife, who 

during her moments of unconsciousness, had kept her tlioii-ht 

mtaet and had shown him that her iniclligenee had been 

m no way affected. She talked tranquilly with the surgeon 

\ Cinc,„|, while he was cutting (Icsl, and nen-es with his knife 

V nd later she told her hu.sbaiid that her ideas had been 
rather agreeable. 
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Let. us remember, also, tliat in tVie school of Nancy pain 

has been suppressed by liypiiotism. 

The distinct ion between the soul and the body nay, more, 
tlHur separation-lias been observed under many conditions, 
in certain states of hypnosis, of somnambulism, of magnetism, 
of double personality, etc. The physiological hypotheses 
that have been imagined to explain these manifestations of 
tlie psychic individuality independent of the bodily organism 
arc entirely insufTicient. Our present conceptions of life and 

thought are on the point of collapsing. 

Ev(*rvthing proves to us that the human soul is a substance 

distinct from the body. Despite its etymology, the soul 
is not a breath ; it is an intellectual entity. How many words, 
in fact, have changed their significance! Electricity, for ex¬ 
ample, which is derived from the word amhre, ^XtKTpov, 

We intend to establish this personality by proving the 
existence of the supra-nonnal faculties which have nothing 
in common with the properties of nature. 


IV 


SUPR.4.N0RMAL FACULTIES OF THE SOUL, UNKNOWN OR 

LITTLE UNDERSTOOD 

Wlu-n I was a child. I spake as a 
(I lid . ■ - I thouRht as a child; but 

'T'm" / « man, I put away 

ohildish things.—S.\I\T PaL'l. 

T O imagine that we can attain certainty in anv sort 

41 * naive: we are certain of 

• t II * sen.ses, our powers of ob.scrvation, our 

nosh-?* absolute reality. The most 

positne of the sciences, astronomy, attains to certaintv in 

■s measurements. Like arithmetic, algebra, and geo.imtrv 

I sunT^^r^'V 7 " 

.sun m .36o days, 6 hour.s, 9 minutes, and 9 seconds at a 
distance of 149.500,000 kilometers, that the sin, is LOOl 000 

^■'^“•000 times heavier- 

Itlilom? 228 million.s’ 

of kilometers,,,, a year of 086 days, 23 hours, 30 minutes and 

utes 99*^^’ axi-s i" 24 hours, 37 miu- 

e Lv 77 % V botany, 

fn buinaii physiology and 

medicine also are far from exactitude, and psyelmlogy is still 

treatisefn?'^‘^''ools and from standard 
oatises needs to be perfected and even reformed. 

vi i? h- faculties ol the soul—understanding reason 

ri,.t ... ““1 

t habitual and permanent in their manifestations—have not 

indiisputable proof of flifx * i i 

i c prooi Ol tile soul s ind open deuce of the 

03 
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brain or of the certainty of survival, we have approached the 
problem from another angle and we ought to go farther to¬ 
ward its solution. Man is before everything a thinking be¬ 
ing. Thought is a fact. Along with this primordial fact, 
may we not iiuiuire if certain faculties of the soul, at present 
unknown or little understood, do not otler us sulijects for in¬ 
vestigation, the careful analysis of wliich would help us 
to dispel an ignorance that has already lasted far too long, 
throw light on the problem of our psychical constitution, 
increase onr very limited knowledge, and finally establish 
an a(*ee])table science of psychology such as we havt always 
d<'sired, after so many harrcii discourses on the same subject, 
and so many useless disscrtations revolving in the same ciido? 
Di’i'liaps huinauitv is not intended to remain always iinjiiis- 
oned. 

Tlio precf'ding chapter has already invited us to study 
exptTinientallV the (piestion as to whether or not the soul 
e.xisis indopendeiitly ef the body. Tf it ('xists, like an atom of 
iron, of oxygen, of hydrogen, or of radium, for example, 
an atom which would he (uulowod with the faculty of think¬ 
ing, a psychic atom,—it must survive organic disintegra¬ 
tion and even pass through, in the course of the corporeal 
life, the material modifications of the brain as well as those of 
idtuis. The animating principle remains; the form alone is 
perishable. 

\Vc have just recogni/.ed, through the preceding discussions, 
that the lu’obability of the soul’s personal existence has been 
physiolog-ii-ally settled. We can go even farther and prove 
this jiei’sonal existence, by the manifestations of faculties of 
the .soul that cannot he attributed to tin* material properties 
of the hraiii, or to organic, chemical, or mechanical combina¬ 
tions—faculties that are intrinsic. 

The will, the sjiecial proof of the individuality of the spirit, 
will hc‘ examined in tlu' follow'ing chaptiu*, as well as other 
demonstrative faculties. But tirst 1 wish to point out cer- 
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tain unexplored or little-undei’Stood faculties,—inefaphysical 
faculties, to use the happy expression of Charles Richet. 

For example, the mind’s power of perceiving unknown 
things, or rather of foreseeing. 

What is a presentiment ? What is the nature of this faculty 
of the soul which is often so sure? 

For this investigation, which was begun so many years 
ago, 1 have brought together, compared, and discussed liun- 
di’eds of observations. 


Some of my readers may remember that in tlie year 1899 I 
X-indertool^ axi anal\ tical inquiry into these faculties of the 
soul and tlieir manifestations, the first results of whieli I 
pul)lished in my work, ‘‘L'Inconnu et les problcnnes psy- 
chifiues,” Twenty years have pa.ssed since then and I Iiave 
continued to receive, from great nundiers of observei-s, commu¬ 
nications which I have made it my duty to verify as mudi as 
possible, well’knowing that despite the best memory and tlie 
most indisputable honesty, one’s recollections inevitably lose 
their sliape and make all testimony more or less snspieioiis. 
We shall not exercise a too great severity in the admission of 
these often extraordinarj^ facts. Another excess would be 
to reject them all beforehand. Truth lies between extremes, 
and wc m\ist not forget that ‘‘the truth may at times not 

4 -' 

appear true.” 

One may have remarked, in the work of which I have just 
spoken, examples of presentiments that had a d('finite cause; 
for example, on page 124, that of a collegian, weeping bit¬ 
terly at the moment when his father was dying far from 
him; on page 324, that of a student of medicine who met a 
doctor whom he had not seen for a long time and of whom 
he was just thinking; on page 326, that of a lady oppressed 
v’ith a great unea.siness at the lionr in which her father was 
dying, far away; on page 332, that of a workman leaving his 
work to rush to his wife who had just been knocked down 
by a wagon; that of a man leaving his friends abruptly, at 
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a pleasure parly, to return home, where he found his child 
ill with croup, surromuled by four doctors, etc. These pre¬ 
sentiments were caused by the transmission, if not of thoughts 
and of some sort of appeal, at least of psyeliic waves. We 

shall ^ive them s})ceial study here. 

Tlie nresentiment of wliieh you are about to read is par¬ 
ticularly wortliy of attention. 1 invite my most stubborn 

readers to wei^jli it well iu every way. 

iMonsieur (’onstaus, iSlini.ster of the Interior, President of 

the (’ouneil of Ministers, while he was dining one day, with 
Madame Constans, at iin* table iu my observatory of Juvis>, 
told us the following incident as it had happened to him¬ 
self: 

It Wcis in 1889, at the time of the great stnigglc against 
(Jeneral Roulanger ^ and liis ])arty tu'er tlie revision of the 
French Constitution. One morning, in Ids otiice, a book was 
Innided Inm with his mail. As lie was in a liurry to leave 
for the (’oniicil of Ministers, lu* filing it on a table, asking 
Madame Constans to see what it was, and went out. iNIadame 
Constans, who was having her hair arranged by her maid, took 
the book fin her luiees and started to open it: she thought 
it was a prayer-book smit by a cousin. Put three days lieforc 
sli(' bad r('ceiv(*d, .she said, ‘‘some horrible things wldeh 
had made lu'r prudent. When with great eare she bad half 
opened the. book she thonglit she saw “.some vile things. She 
iinmediatf'ly gavt^ the wholi' package to her maid, saying: 
“Carry that out to tlie entrance hall, it ’s some more tilth.” 
This confidential servant had hanlly gone out when Madame 
Const ans, lialf-dresised, lier hair down her back, ran to tlie 
(Mif ranct' and cried : “DoaV op( n i(,don*i ioitcli fl!’* Why? 

She sent for Monsieur Casscl, the Director of Pidilic Safety, 
and urged him to ('xaiidne the object, a.s slie had a presenti- 

1 With vvlioin T :ib<t liatl rekitiofis, as astroiiouier.s like to observe 
everything, even in polities. 
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ment of some mystery connected with it. When I^Ionsieur 
Cassel shook the book, he saw certain little white particles 
fall on the table. lie put a match to them, and they caught 
•fire. He realized the danger, put the book under his arm, 
and left for the prefecture, for the laboratory of Monsieur 
Girard. At the end of an hour Monsieur Cassels came back 
and told .Madame Constans that the book contained enough 
dynamite to blow up tlie wing of the Ministry that was occu¬ 
pied by the minister. JIadame Constans fainted and re¬ 
mained ill for eight days. 

Such was tlic tale wliicli Jlonsieur and Madame Constans 
told us at table, before a dozen persons. 

The minister's wife had gue.ssed the danger; more than 

giie.ssed, felt it so intensely that slie had run, half-clothed, 

as far as the minister’s antechamber to stop the servants who 
Avere about to open it. 

Does not this sboAV a sort of inner vision of tlie spirit, 
Avhich has no connection Avitb normal sight? We may at¬ 
tempt to compare this impression to a dog’s sense of smioll, 
)ut what an abyss exists between the two experiences! To 
have suspected a menace, that can bo explained in the cir¬ 
cumstances; but to have violeniUj felt the immediate danger! 

A few days after this Avas told me, my friend Girard, 
director of the laboratory of tlie prefeeture of police, eon- 
hrmed for me bis special analysis of the charge of dynamite. 

At this same dinner .AFadamc Constans told us of anolher 

presentiment no less worthy of attention, which she bad 
experienced. 

In accordance Avitli my practice to verify evcrytliing, by 
investigation, I Avas able to have the story confirmed by flie 
pb^'sician who Avas attending licr, Dr. Rt^sseguef of Toulouse, 

the Constans family physician, in a letter wliicli I give fully 
fis I hdve given tlie preceding ones. 
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LETTtiR OF DR. RESSEOVET 

ToulousCf Mnreh IG, 1901. 

Dear, Great l\rAR'n':R; ■ 

1 a,n making it .«>■ task to aosa-or your questions on lie subject 

„f Ma.laine Constai.s's i„esentiinont in connection uuth licr lefusol 

U. take some ineilicine sent liy a |)liannaeist. 'Hits is tbe story, i 

sIirU tell it lo vou iinpert^oiinlly, as a historian. 

I^Iadaim* Constaiis was twcnty-thiTc yoars old, aiul was livii^ m 
'i'()nlon^ic^ wlu'ri ntw day she (-outlaudod dlphthena. Dr. Rosso^ne , 
who is still at Toulouse, was calU'd to licr bod.Mdo. He oiakrcd tluit 
her throat shoidd he painted with muriatic acid. Madame Gonstan.ss 
mother gave him a la.ttle containing the supposed acid; but the 
sick woman, thouuli verv feeble, refused to let them on, ol).,eetmg 
IlKd thru ,rere /o lUl /ur.-that- it was not muriatic acid. 

After a few unsuccessful attempts to treat her, and wishing to make 
sure liimself ns well as to irrove to the patient that the medieine 
was all right, he thrust the stiek of a mateh into the little bottle. 

It. carbonized at onee; it was sulidmrie aeidl 

That is whnt I remember. I do not rc'call the exact details, but 
I have not forgotten tluit a serious mistake ha<l been made by the 
dnmgist in eoniiection witli one of iny pri‘seri|dions, and that 
ItTadame Gonstans, because (T a strong presentiment, telt she must 
rt^f tis(T to list* tli(" ronuMly, 

1 have endeavored to gather imu'e materials about it; T have looked 
thixmgh my oUl noti'-hooks ot this period, hut in vain, 1 know 
that it was a case of diphtheria. My prescription liad called lor 
two liottles, one of whieh was for cauterization, the other for a 
potion, and the druggist's mistake must have lieen a contusion of 
lahi'ls. I know I have always reinenibered the fortunate presenti¬ 
ment wiiieh saved Ma<laine Goustaus from tiie terrible etfeets of 
tJie ingi'stioii of a eaustie. 

Allow mo to tell v'ou. Monsieur and great blaster, that 1 am one 
of those wlinm your learned and interesting writings on the “Plur¬ 
ality of Worlds" has dec'ply interested and stirred. For a long time 
T have been your diseiple in the matter of seientilie theology, whieh 
has eome to save the religious aspirations of hiiinaiiity from ma¬ 
ter ii 
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Be g-ood enough to receive the homage of my profound and sin¬ 
cere gratitude. This homage is your due. 

B. Resskguet. 

(Letter 980-0 


Here, then, are two incontestable empirical observations of 
presentiments, of which a materialist physiology can surely 
give no explanation- I could add to them a hundred similar 
statements winch prove the existence of inner faeulties, still 
unknown, that may be studied for our personal instruction. 

There is here no act of reasoning, nor transini.ssiou of 
Ihougiit, nor telepathy. It is a sort of divination. The trans- 
mi.ssion of thought, telepathy, will he the oi)ject of s])ecial 
chapters later. We are entering upon the analysis of a whole 
unknown world, and we ought to di.stiuguish with care the 
intrinsic nature of the phenomena. 

AVe shall have analogous facts to stud}’’ in the cha])tei*s on 
mental vision. Let us limit ourselves here to whal are striclly 
presentiments of our waking hours, without troubling our¬ 
selves for the moment about what happeii.s in dreams. 

1 liave related somewhere how Delaiumy, the director of the 
Ob.servatoire at I^aris, had the presentiment that the sea 
would prove fatal to him aiid had always refused to take 
a sea vovage, until one of his relatives, Monsieur Alillaiid, 
came in August to beg him to take a week’s rest. Thev went 
to Cherbourg and were both drowned as tlu'v were I’f'turn- 
ing from visiting the “roadstead,” tlie boat capsizing in a 
gust of wind. Arse no IIou.s.saye relates a similar story in liis 

Confessions” (Volume IV, page 425). Let us hear liiin: 

^ I ropieat hpr<% wliat 1 tiave already said on pa^o 14, that the nurnher.s 
associated witti these lettt'rs are those^nnder wliicli they were filed 
during my researclies on psychic phenomena, hegnn in ISIIO, and thev 
may on urcasiorip for referenc'e In tfiu orijjinais uiul to verify tin* 

nurratiA eft* I will add that auiunjf tin* ininieruUft lettcr^s that liavc 
Bent mo telling me of thene inexplicahle facts are some whieli stat(* that 
they are only revealing them to me, pefKonally, on tlie express euaditiori 
that I do not publibli them* (For example^ letter 419 .) 
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His sister Cecile had fled from the Prussian invasion of 
1870 and had taken refuge in a town on the' sea-coast. 

One (lay some one suggested a triii on the ocean, hut all at once my 
sister exeiaimed: “No, I do not wish to go on the ocean.” Her friends 
asked her why: she told tlicm how once at- Toulon, as she was going 
im board a sliip, an Italian fortune-teller had advised her to stay 
on sliore; *^CarLssima iUmna, the sea will do you liann.” My sister 
had gone on, nevertheless, giving a hundred sous to the Italian. 
They were hardly at sea before a gust of ^^^nd had flung her into 
the water, from which, however, she had been saved. The next 
day, the fortuiu'-teller had api'cared- at the sous-prefectuic. The^ 
did not wish to receive her, hut my sister went out to her. The old 
sihvl looked into her eyes and prophesied that the sea would be 

fatal to her. 

' That was why she had not wished to take refuge in England, 
where she was c'Xpected hy oiu* ot her triends. Instead of a trip 
bv sen, tliev dccidc'd on a walk on teiTU lirnia. 

It was the tenth of October; the prefect, Ins wife, Ins young 
daughter, his two nieces and my sister went gaily to the point of 
Penmarc’h, tliat bri.^tling iirornoiitory of cyclopean crags. Pen- 
marc'h means “horse’s head,” for the sjieeeh ot the Hretons is as 
full of images as that of Chateauhriand, The sea broke against 
it with the noise of a tempest, all about were unfathomable depths 
and whirliniols; also, htOow the horse's head there was a veritable 
bell-hole. Out on the point of Tcul-aii-lfcru, then, the prefect led 
the.se tive young and jiretty women, so that they might see the ter¬ 
rifying spectacle of the raging sea. They were all laughing gaily 
when they came out on the rock, as into a box at the opera. While 
they sat d(»wn here and tlu*re, the prefect smoked a cigar near by in 
tlie doorway of a marine jiairiter’s studio. The women called to 
him to come and watch tin* womlerful sight of the sea besieging the 
rock. They were not in the least uneasy, for the assault of the 
waves sto])ped far below tlu^u. 

The hour for departure had ciune, hut my sister, captivated by 
the rugged beauty of tin* spectacle, asked for tive minutes’ gi’ace. 
Suddenly a wave from the depths, one of tlio.so terrible waves like a 
thunderbolt leapt up, scaled the rock, and carried oif the five terri- 
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fied women. The prefect turned white as he stared at tlie whirlin'’ 
water. An umbrella was flung toward him; a single cry: “Mother!” 
He dashed fonvard as if to fight the waves, but already the flood had 
gone down, bearing its harvest. And then nothing, just nothing hut 
the sea, already calmer, singing the De Profwndis, its bouquet of 
women on its bosom. 

The jealous ocean has ke])t my sister in its depths, without flinging 
her back upon the shore. Nothing reappeared,—her graceful bodv, 

j C- tl J t h e waves, or her umbrella, or lier fan; 

nothing remained of her but that cry: “Mother!” 

It was a white pigeon that brought me this somber news. Alas! 
the pigeons of the siege of Paris never brought us good tidings. 

Piesentiments, warnings of this kind are too numerous to 
be fortuitous and it is not surprising that we should seek an 
e.xplanation of them. They form pait of the psychic phe- 
nomena we are to study. One chance eoiiieidence, yes; but 
t\veiity, a hundred, a thousand? No. There is no superstition 
in anal3^zing these mysteries. 

The story we are about to hear shows us an entirely well- 
balanced man who, while he was with friends twenty kilo¬ 
meters from home, and expecting to spend the night, was op¬ 
pressed with a sense of indefinable misfoiiune. lie changed 
his plans so as to return home immediately'’, where he found his 
mother playdng cards. Later she went to bed as usual, but ap¬ 
peared to him at the end of the same night, announcing that 
she was dying, at the very moment when she actually died 
from the rupture of an aneurism, in a room situated at the 
other end of the house. There are two distinct facts here: 
first, the sensation from fear of imminent and unforeseen 

misfortune; secondly, the apparition at the moment of death. 
Here is the letter: 

Dear Master: 

For the sake of the knowledge you are giving to tlie world, I must 
inform you of something that happened to me five j'cars ago, and 
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which YOU certainly oii-ht not to .louht, despite your severe seicn- 

fiHc methods, Fii-st nf all, 1 must tell you who I am. ^ 

At present (13!)')) I am thirty-five years old. I enjoy exce len 
health! I have never sntTered from hallucinations, and 1 have always 
been skeptical regard in- visions and |>resentnnents. 

I am a landowner and live on my estate. I am engaged in le 
cultivation of my lamls, and he>ides, I have administrative duties in 
the son’ice of the govenimcnt, I am a semskt/ mitchabnk, which can 
he translated as an administrator or territorial judge, in the district 

of Kolm, province of Pskoff. , . i looji 

\t half-nast seven in the morning, on the twentietli or April, u . , 

,„s nil::';,.', (>:,a Xi1„.loi<.wnu l.roatl,o.l her 

last. Xothin- gave warning of the approach ot this death, foi my 

mother was only tifty-ciglit years old and was feeling well. ^ At the 

time I was living witli her on my estate, where 1 am still lining, in 

the village of Fnoukovo, district of Kolngdepskof. 

In the year ISll-l. the twentieth of April (the day of my mothers 

death) fell during Faster week (old style) and on the nineteenth I 

had gone to pay an Easter visit to some friends. They live about 

two kilomet('rs from my estate and I have often passed the night 

with them, returning home the next morning. I exported to do so 

on tills oeeasion. Xevertlieless, an indelinahle presentiment prevented 

me from spending the night with them, and desi>lte their urgent 

entreaties, 1 started back the very same evening. During the whole 

ionrnev I was ill at ease and obs('ssed with the presentiment of 

approaching misfortune. I knew no reliei until I arrived home 

and found some friends with whom my mother was ]daying eards. 

My mother usi’d to sulVer from ^'iolent attacks of headaehe, and 
wlic'ti 1 asked lier how she fell, slie answercil that her head pained her 
a little. Defore going to my room, 1 wished her good night, as usual, 
and (hen lost no time in falling asleep. 

Mv lumse is large and my ehamher is somewhat removed from my 
mother's; two sti*ne walls separate them. 

The next dav (April 2t)th) I awoke entirely covered with cold 
sweat, and Irtmibling from a frightful dream that had just appeared 
to me. To tell the truth, it was not a dream but a vision. At the 
moment of my awakening, at exactly half-past seven (for I looked 
at onc'c at iny watch), I plainly saw rny mother approacdi my bed. 
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She came and kissed me on the forehead, saying: ^‘Farewell, I am 
dying! I am dying!” 

I was just getting up to go into my motlicFs room when I sud¬ 
denly heard a great uproar in the house and peo])le running about. 
My mother’s chambermaid dashed into my room, bathed in tears 
and screaming: “Monsieur, Madame lias just died!” 

According to the statement of the servants, it appeared that my 
mother had risen at about seven, and had gone into her grandchil¬ 
dren s room. She kissed her little granddaughter, went hack to her 
room and, as her custom was, knelt down before the icons to say 
her morning prayers. 

At the moment when slie prostrated herself before the images she 

suddenly died. Death had been caused by the bursting of a blood¬ 
vessel. 

Well, the death had taken place at exactly half-past seven, the 
hour of my vision. 

There, my dear Master, is the event which I believed I ought to 
communicate to you. If you desire to ask me some questions I shall 
make haste to satLsfy you for the sake of your valuable and care¬ 
fully verified researches. It seems to me, as a matter of fact, as if I 
had already written to you. 

Alexis Arboussoff, 
Kolm, Government of Pskotf, Russia. 

(Letter 814.) 


There are two remarkable faot.s here that may be interpreted 
for our instruction. 

Whatever may be the tale of the observer, who may vary 
his expressions according to his memory, and whatever may 

be tile orthography of tlie foreign names, the events in them¬ 
selves exist 


In the tir.st place, the account is scientifically admissible. 
It is that of a well-balanced man, at the heiglit of liis powers, 
and it is our duty to consider it with the same care as an 
astronomical, meteorological, or chemical obseiwat ion, or anv 
ether actual observation. There are two remarkable facts 
here to be examined for our instruction. 
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l^Ionsieiir Alexis ArbonssofT, thirty years of a"e, in 1894, 
livin- with his mother, fifty-eight years of age. on his estate 
in Russia, goes to visit his friends, twenty kilometers from 
Ids liome, intending to spend the night and return the next 
day. Hut that very night a painful presentiment disturbs 
Idm to the depths of his being and prevents him from carry¬ 
ing out his plans: lie feels himself urged to return home at 
onee, without waiting until the next day. AMien he comes 
back info the house, he is amazed to find no explanation of 
this presentiment, everything is going along tranquilly, as 
usual, and friends are playing cards with his mother. 

The ini ('resting thing to know would be what had been the 
cause of tins teleiiathie sensation. It did not seem that it 
could have been his mother, as she did not ajipear disturbed 
about her liealth (h^spite tlie headache from which she was 
sutVering. AVe know of cases in which sorrowful appeals 
have been sent out, ])hy.s]eally or morally, and heard far 
away under some form or other. Here we seem to find an 
intuition in the mind of the son. Nevertheless, the psychic 
communication between the two cannot he doubted, and it is 
aceompaniod here by a singular prevision of the future. 
Madame ArhonssolT was going to die in a few honi's; she did 
not suspect it and her son was equally nuaware of it. 

But there i.s .something else in us besides our apparent 
normal conseiousness. AVhatt'ver name we may give it — 
“ uneotiseioiis,'’ ‘‘suheonscious,” “subliminal”—this other 

tliiiii; exisls: vnii cannot escape tiiat. 

Well, it is onr inmost self, transeendent, permaiunit, exist¬ 
ing Ix'fore our nialerial body and independent of it; it is 
nur soul, whose faculties are unknown to official science. 

L(*t us now look at the second point. 

Tile man who tells the story, a responsible landowner and 
territorial judge, goes to bed and sleeps the sleep of an 
honest man satisfied with his lot. But now it liappens that 
the next inorning he awakens, covered with sweat, trembling 
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from a horrible nightmare. What wa,s it ? His mother, dead 
suddenly in her room far away and separated from him by 
two other rooms, comes up to his bed, kisses him on the 
forehead, and says, “Farewell, I am dviin^*” 

The personal action of the dying woman cannot be doubted 
here. Her spirit nui.st have affected that of her son, enough 
to show him lier image. We must not conclude from this 
that something material, or semi-material, an ethereal body, 
clad like the dead woman, liad passed from the mother’s room 
to the son s, such an interpretation is not necessary. But 
this mother did, nevertheless, really show herself to her son 
when she announced her death to him. Tliat is the incon¬ 
testable fact before whicli all denials mu.st yield. 

Is that not a proof of the existence of a spirit in the human 
organism, a thinking spirit, a mental will, affection, person¬ 
ality? Tile observation is as positive, as irrefutable as tliat of 

a tire-ball, of a thunderbolt, of any carefully veritied phvsical 
phenomenon. 

It was in spirit that this mother made hci'self felt to her 

.son and this p.syehic action of her brain was expre.ssed bv Ii(>r 
image. 

The account that follows .shows a CfU’tain analogy with 
the preceding one and in the same way brings forward a 
supra-normal faculty of the soul for our study. 

My motlicr died on Ortober 4, 1SS8, in lior Iiotne five milos from 
Ozark, Mi.s.sonri. Slie was tifty-eiglit years old. At the time I was 
lining at Fordland, about twenty miles from my motber’s house. I 
liad not seen her for two months, but she wrote to me every week 
Hie nigtit ot her death, I was attending a religious service witii my 
wife. We bad our year-old baby with us. About ten oVloek in 
the evening, before the end of the serviee, wliile the eongre<--ation 
was singing, I felt the need of seeing my mother, a thought which 
was sugge.sted to me by the siglit of some people wl.o seemed too 
wann and wbidi reminded me tliat my mother was subject to attacks 
ol breathlessne.ss m which .she needed air, and in their face.s I seemed 
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to see iny mother suffering. All nt once I 'va.s mastered by the im¬ 
pulsive desire to rush to her, a desire so strong that I confided the 
baby to a neighbor and left, ^vi1h(mt telling my wife, who was in 
another part of the elmreli. I ran to take the train, but missed it, 
ami in my determination to reach my mother’s home without delay, 
1 followed the track on foot, for about seven miles, and by another 
road; I was able to reach iiiy mothers liouse at tliree in the morn¬ 
ing. I had therefore walked more tliaii four hours. 

JIv mot lie r ha<l Just died. I IviioC'kcd, no one answered. I man¬ 
aged to open tile door and found my sister, whom the noise had 
awakened. I asked her wliere iny mother was and she answered. 
“She is in hed.’’ “OIil*’ T said, “she is dead!” 

I w’as sure of it. We went to her bed; slie had indeed died, un- 
doubtedly several hours hefore. Slie had gone to hed about ten 
o’clock, feeling better than nsiud and planning with my sister to 
get up early to go to Ozark. 

Thom.vs Garrison. 


An inquiry innde by the English Society for P.syehieal Re¬ 
search has juiblished the details of the verification of this 
talc by the sister of the narrator, his wife and tlio neigh- 
bo r.s.* 

So here is a man who, witliout any known cause, without 
any normal reasons, leaves a religious- seiwicc which ho is 
attending, gives his child to a. neighbor to hold, docs not tell 
his wife, and goes twenty miles on foot at night to rush to his 
mother who lias Just died ! 

It seems 1o me iirqiossibh* to doubt that the spirit of the 
dying mother liad affect('d his own. Moreover, it was the 
sjiirit of tile narrator wliieli had felt that emotion, as im¬ 
perious as it was ineomprehensible. Was the action eon- 
seious or unconscious on tlic part of tht‘ mother? We know 
notiiing about it. But we eauuot refuse to admit that be¬ 
tween the two persons, the mother ami son, tliere was psychic 
communication, mental eorrespondenee. It is what we call 

1 .Myers, llunHit) Pi'rsottalihj (Luiuloii, 1903). 11, 112. 
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siipra-normal faculties belougiiig to tJie soul, indepeudont of 
tile phj'sical senses. 

Let us continue our free examinaliou. Ought Wc to ela^sifv 
tliis event in the category of tragic presentiments? It, an'v 
case it is most extraordinary. 

Among hundreils, among thousands of psychic phenomena 
of this order, we have merely an cmharrassmeut of ciioici s 
to prove the existence in man of unknown powers and un¬ 
solved riddles. For example, here is one of reeiuit date of 

vhicli I heard from the mouth of the veiy person to whom 
it had occurred. 

A lady living in Paris (.Madame :Mariclial, 20 rue Custine, 
xviiitli arrondKsscmenf) awoke on a certain night_Thurs¬ 

day, the twenty-sixth of March, 1914,-under the" impression 
0 a terrible nightmare. A sort of specter, vague and form¬ 
less, wa.s tliore. close to her bed, clutching her arm, ami or- 
denng choose between two friglitfiil menaces. ‘'It is 

necessary,” it made licr uiulei*stMnd, “that of tlie two. your 
husband and your dangliter, one must die. Ch nose! ’’ 

‘‘Choose,” she said, ‘‘brtween my Inisl.and and my daugh- 

lii‘. It is iinjiossihle. Neither the one tior the other!” she 
replied, trembling all over. 

You must choose,” replied the apparition. ‘ One of the 
two must die. Decide! 'Which is to bo .sacrificed?” 

Hie woman struggled long mimite.s. a prev to Ibo most 

dreadful anguish, wilhouf being able to decide, Jlmi with 

gi-ief, .she refused to answer. What inde.seribable .ulVerin- 

gripped her soul! We eaii imagine it. Her husband was 

there, ,,, perfect health, forty-six years of ag<-, .sleeping beside 

her Her daughter, who came with her to tell me this singular 

hallucination, i.s, at the moment at whicli I write these lines 

f.Tiine, UJ18; a beantifiil girl of seventeen. We can imagine 

.Madame MariehaUs agitation. She felt an ecpial affection' for 
lIuMu both. 

hiually, conquered by a will stronger than her own that 
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insisted on an answer, she ended by saying to herself that 
maternal love ought to he stronger than anything else and 
that she would sacrifice her husband sooner than her c ii 
Five days later Monsieur Jlarichal, whom she had been 
careful not to tell of this nightmare, and who had never been 
ill in his life, felt fatigued when he returned from his office 
Olarine Cable) and went to bed. The doctor, who was 
calh'd on Wednesday, could not discover symptoms of any 
malady, and diagnosed the case as a slight attack of grippe. 
On Thursda.v his condition grew worse. On Saturday the 
condemned man wa.s dead. Tlie heart had stopped, the doctor 
dpclared. No indication of any heart trouble had ever been 
discovered. 


I have (piestioned I\Iadaine Marichal and her daughter, 
both separately and together, in order to compare their ac- 
eonuts of this strange tale, and for me its authenticity is un¬ 
questioned. 

We can add tliis premonitory' dream to the seventy-six simi¬ 
lar dreams published in “LTneonnu.” But what a sinister 
affair! and how explain it? 

Tlic most simple thing is to suppose that Monsieur ^Tariehal 

was to die at this date, without himself suspecting his state 

of health. AVhen we die it is, in certain circumstances, only 

the end of a cvcle of illness of which we are unaware. AVe 

1- 

think nur health is good, but gradually an unknown sickness 
is weakening us. The very sensitive subconsciousness of the 
wife may iiave unconsciously perceived this state of health 
and its fatal end. 0\ir psycliic personality is endowed with 
powers that havt' as yet been analyzed very little. 

Tljis is an explanatory by])othesis, but it is only an bypo- 
thesis. 

If we aece]>t it we must, to eonijdeto it, imagine why it 
t(K>]^ the form of an apiiarition with an annunciation. 

Another hypothesis: 
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Does not the invisible world, in the midst of which we 
live, contain beings as invisible as the forces that govern 
nature, such as attraction, electricity, magnetism of the sun 
and the planets, etc.—beings, spirits, tlioughts which may 
possess a imdimentary consciousness as well as the power of 
seeing what is taking phice in a living organism and of inakim'’ 
themselves manifest? That is a bold hypothesis, but it wHl 
help us to understand the ease that has just been reported. 
An invisible being which had become visible could, so to 
speak, impose on Madame Mariehal the trick of tlie forced 
card. We have all seen those sleight-of-hand men who offer 
us a handful of cards, inviting us to choose “freelv.” But 
we always choose the card the man wishes (except when an¬ 
other is substituted). The spirit we are imagining might 
have known, .seen that the condemned man had to die shortly 
and have led the wife to choose him herself. 

Even while I am imagining this hypothesis, I admit that 
It seems to me very unlikely; but we cannot declare that it 
is inadmissible. It recalls, under another aspect, the guard¬ 
ian angel which the Christian religion teaches us is the in¬ 
visible companion of each one of the faithful. Whether it is 

applicable or not, the fact to be explained is there before us 
unassailable. ’ 

Ma^f we not also admit, from the evidence of events,_a 

series rich in concurring obseiw'ations.—that the atmosphere, 
or. to speak more exactly, the ether contains a psychic element 
that has not yet been discovered? The chemical composition 
of the air, oxygen, and nitrogen, ^vas discovered only in fiie 
eighteenth century. It w'as believed tlien that its eoniposition 
was entirely understood; about twenty years ago, however, 
more .subtle, unknown elements were discovered, -neon, (njpfo)t, 
arffon, and xenon. Others may exist, even more tenuous and 
of a finer e.ssence. Every second a human soul abandons a 
liody. Is it annihilated? Nothing proves that it is. These 
souls number about 8G,000 to 100,000 a day, more or less, one 
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i..... a.y. 

“ "«ls .* M.«! -.1.” 1. p.rf”i« ”• 7* 

But may not this psychic olemeut he concerned m the 
planation o£ the phenomena wc 

here, the first hypothesis seems to me the most probah^^,^^^.^^ 

peeially if we reflect that our mental being ^We . • 
le itself to go out from us and assume a form that is toi(i. 

rour eonsebusness and even to talk with us, as " 

lieims But in this instance it is the ease of a dream that 
was at first unconscious and on awakening became hallucina- 

'"’nNV see how complex the question is which we are studying 
This example, which I have .iust presented from among a 
tl.niisaiid, has no other aim, for the moment than to ,ijt 
tlie title of this chapter: “Supra-Normal Taeulties of he 
Soul, Unknown or Little Understood.” Tt hears the numbe. 
40:!;! ill the inquiry of which t have already spoken. 

A tale which is not without resemblanee to that of 
Mariehal is related in “Ainslee’s Magazine ’ for March, 18J2, 
by Dr. Savage: 

I„ a certain quarter of New York there live.l a yo'ms '^n 
j„st (inislKMl his studios nhrond nt the univorsity ot Tleidol lei^. > 
nnture he was anvlhinv hut imaginative. Tall and rohusl. he had 
,1,, ,,.,,„ialion ..t an athlete. His favorite studies were inathe.nat.es, 
i.l'vsical sciences, and electricity. He had ,iust come haek from 
ahrna.l ami. so far as could lie kn..wn, his health was excellent Ho 
WHS Ht tlu' tiiiu' with his niothur in hou house in the eountvy. it 
hi< n^toiu to -ro everv day. after dinner, into the pnhhe stiuaro 
fov a little stioll wlhle lie siiinke.l his pipe. One eveivin- 1h« came in 
(piiutly and went to tied without speakinj; to any one. The next 
nioniiin; he went into liis mothers room, liefore she had risen, and 
l.HSsefl his hand over her face so as to wake her ^mntly; then he said; 
“Mother, I liave soiuetiiin*? very sad to tell you. \on must arm 
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yourself with courage so as to be strong enough to bear the 
news.” 

His mother was, naturally, astounded and asked him what he meant. 
^‘Mother, I know what I am saying; I shall die soon.” 

Troubled and full of anguish, as may be imagined, she asked him 
to explain himself. 

“Last evening,” he answered, “as I was walking in the square, a 

spirit appeared to me and began to walk beside me. I have received 
the warning; I must die.” 

Very much impressed, the mother sent for a doctor and told him 
of the incident. The doctor, after having carefully examined the 
joung man, found nothing abuonnal in his condition and assured 
tljein that it was only a bad dream, a pure hallucination, tliat they 

must not think of it again, and that in a few days the mother and 
son would laugh at their feai-s. 

The next day, the young man was not quite so well as usual and the 
o^or was called a second time: again he laughed at their fears. 

The third day the condition of the sick man had giown worse, 
and then he was obliged to admit a case of appendicitis. The young 
man was ojierated uijon and died two days later. Only five days 
had passed between the vision and the death. 

When confronted with these tales, people have the habit of 
disposing of them liglitly with the word “liallucination,” and 

1 ley imagine they have solved the problem by suppressiui’' 
It. This is childi.sh. 

I should only have to dip into the innumerable documents 
of this inquiry to add new and different cases to llmse that 
ia\c lieon told and to show the extent of the unknown re¬ 
gions «e have to explore. My hand has .iu.st fallen on tlie 
lollowing letter, which i.s quite different from the preceding 
one and no less curious. It was sent me from Constantinople'^ 
.September 22, 1900. Here it is: 

Monsieur: 

On behalf of the scientific research, based on experiment, to which 
you are faithfully consecrating so many hours, devoted to the 
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furthering c£ public instruction, 1 have .naao it my duty to acquaint 
r;:':.::::::, Xvas at my bouse in constant. 

rt - r X-';::;, t,- n-s mo..i„g i... ^0 

olwessed will, the tl.migbt that my a.mt is dead at Oencra. ■ 

r ; the., if be tlmuul.t bis aunt was ill, and he auswerc.1 that be 
, arr’eled with bis family ten years before, and bad bad no news 
h , si,me But while we we.e talking and I was trying to prove 

to. vvba, .imre iu.agiuat.on l.is presentin.ent was, bis servant came 
,„V bouse, bringing bin. a tcb-.aui from (ieneva, announcing t m 
death of bis aunt, wbi.-b bad taken place "'“t '-CT -■•n-g. 
This same gentleman, on tlie night ot the thirty-hist o .ns . 
awoke with a start and said to l.is wife: “They have killed tl.e K.n„ 

llis'wiiV, tliinkinj; lu* was tlroniniuLS did not answer hinK 
niorninu's^ho si>oke to him about this dioani, hut he ans\y-rc 
it was imt a dream and that those words had eome out ot Ins inou i 

without his heimr able ttt ima^nne I 10 W or why. ^ -i 

From the window they could see tl.e harbt.r, and he himselt said 
to Ills wife: “Tlte best proof that the Kin- of Italy isn't dead is 

that all the police-ships have raised their Haps. 

An horn- later, he wtait hack to the window and all the police-ship^ 
liad their lla-s at half-mast. Astonislied at this ehan-e, he ran out 
for information and learned that Kin- Hundiert had been assassi¬ 
nated durin- the ni-ht. Fripd.tened at this coineidenee, lie came to 
consult me as an alienist, and asked me if this vision were not a 
prave symptom that somethin- was wron- with his brain. 1 reas¬ 
sured him, hut did not fail to take down notes on tlie case, especially 
because, as I have just told you, this man is perfectly well balanced 

and in all ways worlliy of trust. 

While awaitinp: a reply, 1 he- you to he -ood enou-h to iiardon my 
holtlness in addressin- you without knowiii- you personally, and to 
accept iny respectful hoina-e. 

Dll. L. iMouoKRi, 

Alienist of the Koval Italian Hospital, 
20 rue Cahristan, Constantinople. 


(Letter 913.) 
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We have here, as we sec, two cases of telopathj’, aiialoj^ous 
though different: first, a death perceived at a distance, from 
Constantinople to Geneva, in a waking state; secondly, tlie 
assassination of the King of Italy, learned of during sleep. 
There can be no doubt of the perception of the two facts. Is 
the explanation the same for the two cases? In the fii*st 
there was probably a special current between the aunt and 
the nephew, in the second case, a transmission through the 
general spherical waves. It is difficult to decide. It is be- 
cau.se of this difiSculty that the number of observations has a 
real value, 

I have thanked the honorable doctor for adding this com¬ 
munication to so many othei*s. No one lias tlie right to 
deny these fact.s. It is senseless to see nothing in them bnt 
illusion; it is denying the sun at high noon. The human be¬ 
ing is still, for us, an unexplored nu^stery. The science taught 
in schools has followed the wrong track until now, and lie who 
seeks for truth must henceforth be convinced that there exist 
nnknown powers of the soul of the greatest importance, to be 
discovered, determined, and explained. 

IMy opinion is that we ought, with an open mind, to in¬ 
vestigate everjdhing. Franeisque Sarcey was gracious 
enough, one day, to show me a letter wliich he had just re¬ 
ceived about palmistry, dated March 22, 1899, and which 
began as follows; 


No one a(lmirc.s more than I your good sense, and the excellent 
principles wliicli you profe.ss or tlie very prudent advice whieh you 
give the world in your chronicles. But no one cun know everything, 
and the excellent good sense (a rare thing) whii li is most peculiarly 
characteristic of you, does not permit you, I admit, to fathom what 
at first seems unfaflitjmahle. In this you arc diametrically opposed 
to Monsieur Flaminarion, who himself jiossesses the real seicntitic 
sense. lie rejects nothing nithout exa/ninaliun. 


(Letter 841.) 


A, DE M. 
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This letter continues 'vvith a dissertation upon palmistry 
which there is no need for us to discuss here. If I have 
reproduced this passage it is only to remind us of the care 
we must take to disdain nothing, in the hope that, unhindered 
by preconceived ideas, we may succeed in determining what 
is true and actual in psychic phenomena. Sarcey was all the 
kinder to show me this letter because he did not in the least 

believe in these phenomena. 

Nevertheless, how numerous, how irrefutable are these phe¬ 
nomena! Let us no longer disdain them. 

To prove, to discuss suiira-normal powers of the soul! 
That is not always easy. The following case was sent me 
from Cette, January 20, 1912, and it was one of those which 
sliowed me how wise I liad been to invite, through tlie press, 
tliose who had had these experiences to be good enough to 
inform me, in tlie interest of our general understanding. 


On a certain evening, I came out of the Grand Cate at Cette, leav¬ 
ing a good friend of mine within, in perfect hcuUli. It was ex¬ 
actly midnight. I wont to lied in excellent humor and slept the 
sleep of the just, with no other preoccupation than that of enjoying 
a well-earned rejiose. 

All at once, at tliree o’clock in the morning, I sat up in my bed, 
wakened by a frightful nightmare. I saw my comrade, his skull 
open, hrcatliiiig his last, bidding me farewell and embracing me. It 
was horrible! I can still see clearly that frightful vision. I got up 
teri'itied, dressed, and waited for day in the hope that the distraction 
of th(' coming and going in the streets would drive away the fright¬ 
ful nightmare that obsessed mo. At seven o’clock in the mortiing I 
set out from my lionu'. 'i'hey w('re just coming to tell me tliat my 
lament(‘tl eomrade, 'I'heaubon, while visiting a friend, liad, after 
eVfids that do not concern us here, jumped (tut of a window and 
broken his skull, which had caused instant death. 

Stninu'd, overwlielmed, and still under the impression of my dream, 
J thought 1 was going to faint. 

What 1 tell you is the exact trutli, for I have too much respect and 
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veneration for the great scholar whom I admire to tell him anytliing 
that is not literally true. 


(Letter 2220.) 


Louis Perier, 

Employed in the Town-hall at Cette. 


How should we interpret this vision? 

Did the spirit of the narrator see the accident at a dis¬ 
tance or did the person appear and show himself? 


We are familiar with so many cases of sight at a distance 
that the first explanation occurs to us. 

However, the author did not see tlie accident, he saw his 

friend, his skull broken, breathing his last and embracing 
him. ° 

But, on the other hand, if the dead man had been killed 
instantly, at a most tragic moment for himself, can wc im¬ 
agine that he would have thought of his friend? 

This IS not probable, but after all it is possible; he liad 

just left him, tiiree hours before. We see how complex the 
question is. 


Here is a very remarkable ease of the telepathetic percep¬ 
tion, on the part of a wife, of an accident occurring to her 
lusband, at a distance, taken from ‘'Phantasms of the Liv- 

It concerned Dr. Olivier, a physician at Iluelgoat, 
riuKstere, who writes: 


On October 10, 1881, I received a professional call into tlir country 
about seven miles from my home. It was in the middle of the 
night, a very dark night. I .started down a sunken road, above 
which rose trees that formed an arch overhead. I'lie night was so 
ai that I could not see how to guide my horse and so let the animal 
c loose his own path by instinct. It was about nine o'chjck; the 
country load on which 1 happened to be at this lunment \va.s .siri'wn 
Wit large lound stones and sloped down steeply. Tiie horse walked 
a owly, very slowly. All at once, the animal’s forefeet slippe*! and 
he ted], Ids mouth striking the ground. Naturally, 1 wa.s thniwn far 
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over his head. Jly shoulder struck the earth and I fractured my 
collar-bone. 

At this very moment my wife, who was undressing at home and 
preparing to go to bed, had a strong inward feeling that an acci¬ 
dent bad happened to mo; slie was seized with a nerrous trembling, 
began to try, and called the maid: “Come quickly, I am frightened, 
some mistortune has happened to niy husband; he is dead or injured.’^ 
Until my arrival slie kept the servant beside her and did not cease 
weeping. tShe wished to send a man to find me, but she did not know 
to what village I had gone. I returne<l home about one o’clock in the 
morning and called the servant to bring me a light and unsaddle my 
horse. am hurt,” I sahl, ‘T can’t move my shoulder.” 

My wife’s presentiment was confirmed. 

A. Olivier, 

Physician at Iluelgoat, P’inistere. 


I possess, in my collection, the accounts of a certain num¬ 
ber of events similar to this, flie perception of misfortune 
or accident at a distance. Further on we shall see one al¬ 
most identical, which oddly enough occurred three quarters 
of an hour earlier. 

The actual existence of the human soul is revealed by the 
evidence of psychic pow'ors that cannot be attributed to mat¬ 
ter and wliieh are still far from having been sufiiciently 
studied. IMau does not yet know his tnie nature. He is 
endowed with hardly suspected powers, wliich his gradual 
evolution will develop. Tlie cla.ssieal schools of learning have 
taken the wrong path. 

We see, touch, analyze, and dissect, in the human organ¬ 
ism, only what is nio.st apparent, most superficial, and most 
crude. We still ignore wliat sulillcties it possesses inwardly, 
and neverthek^s, this is what it is essential to understand. 
Analysis by experiment of the powers of (he soul ought from 
now on to take the place of our former metaphysics and the 
words which represent it. The pretended knowledge of the 
soul has consisted, in fact, of words. There is very little 
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reality beneath these expressions with which we liave been 
contented for centuries, and wliich have never taught us any¬ 
thing. Another method is necessary from now on. This ex- 
ammation of the powers of the human soul will lead us to 
consider as exactly as possible all the actual observations 
which reveal them, and which prove the reality of such much- 
disputed, paradoxical happenings as the following: 

The Tvuil acting without words and at a distance; 

Psychic transmissions: telepathy; 

Mental vision, by tlie spirit; tlie prevision of tlie future; 

Manifestations of the dead at the moment of death_and after. 


Diverse and independent observations all agree in afifirm- 
iug that there is in man an active psyeliic element, different 
from the properties of his material senses, 

AVe are entering here upon an immense world, newer than 

Jiat which Christopher Columbus discovered on arriving- at 
the so-called AYest Indies. 

Is It from his own brain that the subject, wdio has been 
h3Tnotized can draw what he says, when lie speaks of 
things that he does not understand; visits, mentally, liouses 
that are unknown to him; treats of questions that are for¬ 
eign to him; replies to unknown languages; hears the thought 
and not the words; feels what a person, near or far away, 
IS thinking, or transports his spirits to a distance and de¬ 
scribes scenes of wliich he can know nothing? 

Let us cease basing our judgments on material aiipear- 
ances, on the classic phj'siology. 

In general, we dare not confront the unknown, face it 
as a problem, an equation; we are inclined to believe we 

'now everything ( !) and that what is outside the limits 
ot science is not wmrthy of examination. 

Long ago, at)Out tlie year 18G5, I was almost alone in 
1’ranee m upholding tlie connection between solar activity 
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and the di^irnal oscillations of the magnetic needle. The 
astronomers, among others iMonsienr Faye Avho, with Le- 
Verrier, was the most celebrated of all, said I was mistaken. 
For them the observed correspondences were only fortuitous, 

Kepler’s sentence, comparing the sun to a magnet, Carpus 
Smlis esse 7nagvef{cuW;^ was my own, his humble disciple’s; 
the physicists would not admit it. The sun, they proclaimed, 
could not be a magnet, since the magnetism of an iron bar 
is lost when it i.s heated. 

But tlic sun. despite its 6500 degrees of heat, is a magnetic 
center, and now (1010) they have found the means even 
of measuring the magnetism of the individual spots! It is 
thus that science itself is transfonned. We are far from un¬ 
derstanding “reality” in anything whatever. 

Apropos of the constant observations that any one can 
make on the difrorcncc between reality and appearance, I 
liave ju.st cauglit siglit of the following note. T wrote it in 
my observatory- at Juvisy on November 13, 1917: 


On this cold morning, tlic solar disk is a burning red. The at- 
niospliorc is im)H'<*gnafed with i\ liaif-transiiarent fog. Lovely win¬ 
ter landseape, altlioii,”]i a great number of trees still keep their green 
foliage. Many red and yellow. Itlany entirely hare. If, because 
of almospherie eomlitions, the sun constantly appeared as red as this, 
we should believe this was its natural color. Net one would ever liave 
seen it white. It is thus with a great many tilings. Our impressions 
form the natural basis of our judgments. 

This is perhaps the hundredth lime I have seen the suii like this 
and lia\e made the same reflections. The same may be true of all 
our sensations. 


As I transcribe tliis note, I can add to it what 1 have said 
\ClV otitm for years: if the atmospheri* wt're oven more 
oimipic. or constantly covered with clouds, neitlicr the sun nor 

1 Kcplrn iiprra vmnin. III, 304, ed. see mv Ehuhs sur 

tronomie, I (1SG7), 117. 
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the stars would ever be visible, the solar S 3 ’stem would remain 
unknown, and the hmnaii race would remain irretrievably 
in the most absolute ignorance of reality'. 

What shall we think now of persons that are psye-liic, 

psychic in different degrees? They are more nnmerous*^ lliati 

one imagines; Goethe and Sehuniann were remarkable tvjx's 

of them. We shall speak further on of Goethe in e<in- 

nection with ‘‘double personalities.’’ Lot us notice in i>as.- 

ing a curious telepathic experience of Schumann’s. In a letter 

written in the year 1833, to Clara AVick, he relates what 
lollows: 

I must tell you of a presentiment which I have just had: it lias 
haunted me from the twenty-fourtli to the twenty-seventh of iAIarch, 
while I was absoihed in my new compositions. 

There is a certain passage wliieh obsessed me, and some one seemed 
to repeat after me, from the depths of his heart: 

AVhile I was eom])osing I saw funereal things, cottins, despairing 
faces. When I had finished I sought for a title. The only one that 
came to^ my mind was: Leichenphantasie (Funereal Fantasy). 
A^ as n t it extraordinary ? I was so much upset that tears came to 
“ly eyes; I really did not know why; it was impossible for me to 

discover a rea.son for this sadness. Then came Tiierese’s letter ainl 
everj'thing was exj)lained. 

His sister-in-law wrote him that his brother Edward had 

just died. Schumann gave the name of Xachtstucke (Xoc- 

tnrne) to this piece which he had at first wislied to call 
^cichetiphoniasie} 

Presentiments appear under all forms. An examination of 
them would fill an enormous volume.^ I sliall point out one 

^ ^fhumann: ea t>j> vt ses wui-res, by Sc-iiiicider and Marccd 

f - ^ *1^*^ 'writings of DaiJtfd Defoe, llie author of Itohin.son 

us it, le Htory of the firf at London that v\as for<’;4iM*ii by one of liis 

iricnds, a lady, and wliith ho speaks of in his \ i.s-ion of'the luyt/ic 

t ortrf; a ease very like that of the Princess de Conti, who saved her 
children. 
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more of tho most oxtraordiiiaTy, experienced by a great lady 
across tlio channel. Lady Eardley, who related it in the follow¬ 
ing words to Mr. Myers; ’ 

■When I w;is a young girl of about sixteen I bad a light attack of 
measles. I was living with my gratidfather and gr;m<lniothcr. After 
tliree or four days in iny room, they told me I eould take a warm 
l)at)i. I was overjoyed, ajul since I felt mucli better 1 went to t!io 
bath-room and undressed; t)ut just ns 1 was about to enter tlie Wtitoi 
1 heard a voice say to me, ‘‘Open the door.” The voice wms dis¬ 
tinct, ((uite e.vtenial, and yet seemed to come in some way from 
mvself. 1 eaniiot sav wlndber it was a man s or a woman s voice. I 
was astonislied and loolced about me. Naturally no one was there. 
A second time 1 heard, ‘'Oiien the door!” I began to he frightened, 
saving to mvself: “I must lu' mad m* ill.” But T did not feel ill. 
I ilecided to think no mure of it and was already in the hath when 
1 In-ard for a third, and I think for a fourth time the same words 
sp()I\en. I matle a bound, o]>(*ned I lie door, and came bael; to tlic 
bath. As I stepped into it 1 fainted and fell Hat in the water. For- 
(nnatidy I was alile to seize* tin* In’ll-rope wdiiclt bung on the w’all 
close to tlie liatb. The eliambcrmaid arrived and found me, slic says, 
with my lu^ad under water. She seized me and cai’ried me* out of the 
room; my heael struck against the door, wlncli brought me to my 
si-iises at oiK'e. If the door had lu'cn elo.sed 1 should certainly have 
hei’ii drowned. 


How (*xtrannlinary! Y"liat was this voice? Whence did 
it come? Frobablv from llu* voung girl herself, who inav have 
tlionghj of a (lossihle weakness. What variety there is in all 
IIh’so ineoinpn’lu'iisible warnings! Yes, tlie human soul is 
gifti'd with ]>o\vers niikiiown to tlie science of to-day. 

t.)ur psychic nicntality. which is in general submerged in 
our material being, shows itself in certain examples that are 
\v<*ll known Init liave been poorly ex])lalii(*d by the blind 
physiological skepticism of the modi'rn seliools. Among 


1 AfniaJi\< drs N/DCtr, 1880, [k 197. 
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others, let us recall the following events in the life of Jeanne 
d ’Arc; 

Jeanne said to the soldier of Chinon, who had cursed her 
when she was entering the chateau: “Ah! You deny God, 
and yet you are so near your death!“ That very evening the 
soldier was accidentally drowned. 

At other times, and more often, it is Jeanne herself who 
attests that she is warned by “her voices.” At Vaucouleurs 
she goes directly to the lord of Baudricourt, without having 
ever seen him: “I recognised him,” she explained, “thanks 
to my voice; it said to me; ‘There he is!’ ” 

At Chignon, when she had been brought into the king s 
presence, Jeanne recognized him unhesitatingly among tlie 
three hundred courtiers in the midst of whom he had disguised 
himself under a borrowed coat. She asked him for a private 
interview in which she recalled to him, to convince him of 
her mission, the words of the silent prayer that he had al¬ 
ready addressed to God, alone in his oratory, a prayer con¬ 
cerning his contested legitimacy. 

It is once more her voices which inform her that the ham¬ 
mer of Charles Martel is buried in the church of Saint Cather¬ 
ine de Pierbois; which waken her at Orleans when, worn out 
With fatigue, she has flung herself on her bed in ignorance 
of the attack on the fortress of Saint-Loup; which warn her 

that she will be wounded by a dart on May 7, 1429, at the 
attack of Toumelles. 

At the seige of Orleans she warns Glandale that he will 
perish without losing blood, within three days. ’ ’ As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, at the capture of Toumelles, Glandale falls in 
the Loire and is drowned. And so on. 

Whence came these voices? In all probability from her¬ 
self. But they elo.sely touched the invisible world. 

Jeanne d Arc was a rare type of these sensitive beings 
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endowed with snpra-normal faculties; but there are many 

others wiio ajiproach this state. . . 

These manifestations of the spirit are only just bcfrinning 

to he studied by tlie method of experiment; again we otight 
to state that in this order of t>honomena we can almost never 
fsperimenf, but only ohsfrvc, wliicli greatly reduces the field 
of study. Also, the conditions of organic, earthly life are so 
crude that we are in much the same situation as that of a 
man who tried to make astronomical observations in a coun- 
trv where tin* sky wa.s almost continually^ o\(-rtast. 

These exceptional conditions are tlie more to be regretted 
because llie problem of the soul, which is the same as that 
of its survival, is undeniably the most interesting and im¬ 
portant of all (ino.stions, for it concerns ourselves, our inner 
nature, our immortality or our annihilation. 

shall study, in the next chapters, the undeniable cases 
of mental vision, by means of the spirit, as well as the vision 
of future happenings before they occur, and we shall have 
there, also, convincing evidence of the transcendent faculties 
of tlie soul. 

To see the future exactly, or to see what is happening a 
tliousaml mih's away,—what could be more incredible, and yet 
more certain? 

Tlie power of foreseeing the future wdll be studied here 
in a special chapter. YTiat is tiinc? How is the future 
nnule '!■ 

The prolilems worthy of our attention are so numerous 
and so vast that their explanation is never finished and our 
cufiosilv is ('(uistaiitlv renewed bv their studv. The every- 
<lay lianalities of life do not satisfy intelleetual beings, for they 
know that to live inlellectnally is to live twice as fully, and 
they love to live by thought. Let us eontinuc our comparative 
St udv. 

A Icataicd schoolmaster, Monsieur Savelii, at Costa in Cor¬ 
sica, wrote to me in 11)12: 
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It IS clear that these questions interest roaflers to the lii-hcst 

degree, and I know that I am speaking for them when I be^ you to 
continue your teachings. ^ 

"Ilic (|iicstioii of the nature of time must he very difficult to solve 
To a seeker who asked a famous mathemafieian to define it, the latter 
replied: Let us speak of something else!” Nevertheless, I think 

It my duty to submit to you some very disturbin;; ohseiTatioiis whieh 

H IS iii]|>ossib]e to doubt* 

(1) One evenins my father, refurnins home with a friend was 
surprised to hear cries of distress; women were weepimr and exe’laiiii- 
int?. they thouRlit tliat some ealaitiity had occurred,' that i.crlnns 
some one had been killed; they looked at the house from wliidi these 
amei.tatioDS had just come and stopped, but utter silence followed 
he outcries. The ne.xt evening at the same hour, when he passe,1 

the house apmui, my father heard the same groans. This time thev 
weie real. A eliild, who had not been ill the evenin- hefoie, hail 

denly. This even took place at Villcle-Paniso, a iiei;thboring com- 
mune to that in wliicli I exercise the functions of a toaclier 

(2) Monsieur Napoleoiii, a retired qimrte,master, has fold me the 
follow,n. e.vperienee: “We were e,home about midni.d.f, 
passing, in the most profound silence, two isolated houses, when wo 
heard loud blows repeated at regular intervals that vibrated in the 
silenee of the night. It seemed to us that some one was strikin,r 
wood with a hammer. I will not deny that mv hair rose on my 
iiead and I returned home very much slirre.l hv this ine.vpiicahle 
). lenomenon. Two day.s later, I ehaneed to he in the same spot 
where those strange noises ha.l astonmled me ami I hear,! them again: 

, T . ™n>onter, who was nailing „i, the coffin of the 

fcjhcpheid ubo bud died the eveniiijr before 

(3) The day on which the iMas.soni bandits murdered Dr Jtala- 
spma of Costa, my uncle, Costa Michelangelo, who is still alive and 
«ho «as then (1S..0) a pupil in the lyoTe of Bastia, had the seima- 
tioi, ol living seized in an invisible eluteh that paralyzed all his move¬ 
ments. riie maternal grandparent of my uncle was the sister of 
Dr. J\lalaspma. 


(Letter 2230.) 
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Of these three events, the first two are premonitions' and 
the lhW is a sort of telepathic sensatim. oMt;hm^^^^^^^^ 
rpfld manv hundreds of examples in ni} \vt iff 

T^y are unexplaine.l and inexplicable, in the pre-sent state of 

science' But they are irrefutable and confirm one • 

their study will throw liitht upon our own eo-'^e'^sness, w 
is still so little advanced, for we are iruorant most of all 

of our own nature. Let us therefore not neglect it. 

4 1 tplpDathic transmissions 

\Yp are be<,nnning to uiiderstdiui teiepainiL 

through the discovery of the wireless telegraph, but nothing 
tL vcTt put us upon the track of the explanation of Premoin- 
torv events which, although ineoutcstable, are so difficult to 
admit. The principal difficulty lies in the to"‘™'l''^t.on ha 
seems to exist between the vision of future events of wine, 
we shiill give absolute proof here, and our sense of 'foo • 
■Without taking up. for the moment, the question of these 
particular eases, and in order to keep to the question of prin- 
(•ink' 1 sliall sav at unco that from now on we can no ongir 
luive’any doubt about the fact that in certain circumstances 
future events have been seen and described in advance, ex¬ 
actly and explicitly. To this statement I may add. in the 
second place, that this fact of obsciwation must be reconciled 
with free will. Time is not what it seems to ns. It does not 
exist in itself. Eternity is motionless and always present. 
()n<' day a French cardinal, in close relations with Pope Eeo 
XIII, was discussiu" this (piestion with me durlnt: a walk 
in a {xarden at Nancy, and maintained that premonitions 

cfuild not be reconciled with free will. 

“You believe in the existence of Ood?” I asked him. I 
feel sure you do not doubt it. You believe w'ith all the, 
tbeolo-ians and with Cicero, as well as with your predecessor, 
the Hisliop of Hi{>po, that Cod knows the future?” “As¬ 
suredly, yes.”— “You also admit free will and the respou- 

1 \Vc' »,hal! <0i' others in Chap. IX. “Knowletl-e of the Future.” 
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sibilit 3 ’^ of Christians?”—“Yes.”—” 
the admission of these premonitory^ 


Well, in what wa.v does 
events differ from this 


doctrine ? ” 

As for time, the past no longer exists, the future does not 
yet exist: onhv the present exists. But wliat is the present? 
The present hour? Xot that. This very moment? Nn. A 
second? Xo. A tenth of a second? Xo. A hundredtli ot 
a second? Xot that either. A millionth of a second? Even 
that is very long for an electrician. Let us admit it, how¬ 
ever, if you wish. That, then, is the present, rent it y. You 
must admit that it is not very substantial. 

As time does not exist in itself and is measured in our 
spirit only by our sensations, the chain of events is like a 
present tliat unrolls continually, and to watch this unrolling 
does not prevent the human will from plaving its part in 
it. 


The problem remains, none the les.Sj botli veiw complex 
and very curious. This vision of the future will lx* espe¬ 
cially proved in Chapters VIII and IX. 

Let me repeat that we live in the midst of a world of wliieh 
we know only the surface, and we can barely guess at tin* 
inner realities. There exist, between tlicse realities and our 

souls, affinities, relations, an intercourse that are still un¬ 
known, 

I shall conclude this chapter with a letter which I received 
while I was classifying the documents and manuscripts con¬ 
cerned with this work. It comes from an emincnl mind 
whose character is coldly*' positive, a former student at the 
Lcole Polytechnique, chief engineer of bridges and high- 
wayxs, life member of the Astronomical Society'^ of France, and 

an impartial judge of great or little events. Here is tlie 
letter: 
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GOVERNMENT OF JIOROCCO 
BunEAf OP Flo Lie Works 
Chief Ettfjiifecr 

Tani^icT, July 0, 1918. 


My DKAR Master: , ^ „ 

As you have made n special study oC “unknown natural forces, 

permit me to infoiin y<»u, without c-oinnient or any attempt at ex¬ 
planation, of two events, one of which took place yesterday, the other 
a year a^o, and the cliief interest of which lies, lor me, in the tact 
that, heinj^ the person concerned, I can f^uaranteo their aiUlien- 

ticity. 

First event: I ]>ossess, for iny observations of the lieavens, an 
electi'ic clock from Leroy, a clock that runs, as you know, by means 
of batteries for four years and does not stop until the batteiies aie 
exliausted; this clock has run I'or three and a lialf years in my work¬ 
room and has never suffered the least deraneeinent. But yesterday 
wlii)i‘ friends were eiijovin^ some music at my house, in another room 
tlian that in which the clock stood, I suddenly lottked at my watch 
and nnlieed thal it was twenty minutes before midnitilit. I do not 
know whv, hut as soon as 1 liad eoiisulted my watch, and for the 
fiist lime siiu'c owniiiyr the clock, 1 becan to think tliat the batteries 
had onlv a few- more months to run, and that perhaj's it would he 
well for me to set about rephu'in;^ them, as it was I'n’issible that they 
would not lun as they were guaranteed io do, for the full four 

vears; tlum I tlumaht no more about it. 

1 . ■■ 

Half an hour later, when my friends had left, I eame haek into my 
Workroom, and wliat was my stu]H’faction to find that my electric 
clock, which, as I repeat, had run for tliree and a lialf years w'itliout 
sto])f)ing fuice, liad ceased runniiiL'’ at exactly twenty minutes before 
twelve; the batteries were not used up and I only needed to push the 
pendulum to set it going again. 


1) 


j~\ r ’I /"I f r I ■ 


w + 1 ._ !■ 


T can imagine 

■i. 

planation for 111 
.Sfiirif ])(}'(•( ires 
still linliiiou'n. 


no belter tlian eonld the ()bserv(M’ any ex- 
is enrions hai)]icning, unless it is that our 
(■(I'taiu tlnufjs hy iuanis of poiorrs ihat are 
\V(‘ might snpi)ose that when the peiuUtlum 
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had completely stopped, the learned encfineer was iiiienn- 
seiously struck by this stoppage and, also unconsciously, looked 
at his watch and thought of the clock entirely by clianet'! 
Hut DO; the sensation was experienced in another room, ^vllere 
it could not be lieard. And, for that matter, what is chance? 
A ycil before unknown explanations. AVliy did the cloek 
stop, as the battery was not exhausted? A grain of dust? 
Dryness? Electric fatigue? Other imagined hypotheses? 
These interpretations are inadequate to explain the psychic 
correspondence. 

Here is the second event spoken of in the same letter. 

A year ago, in the light .sleep one falls ioto toward the end of 
niglit, I saw in my dreams a certain jierson from Tunis wliom I 
scarcely knew, as 1 had met lier only twice during the eight years 
tliat I had passed in Tunis. I had left llud country nine vears hefore 
and in consequence I had not seen her for fifteen years. T rei)eat 
that I had also never thought of her; slie was some one entirely 
indifierent to me, with whom I l)ad never even entcrful into anv r(>Ia- 
tioiis and of whom I had no reason to think. 11 wa.s aijsohitelv ex- 
traordinary that her iJiiage should liave come hack to me in a dream. 

But tiie same morning, an liour after arriving at my otliee, they 
brought me tlie card ot tliis person, who had arrived ftir a trij) into 
Morocco and remembering, as vaguely as I did, that slie iiad met 
me in Tunis, had stopped, as .she j^assed through, to see if I were 
still here. At the moment of iny dream tlie boat whieli wa.s bringing 
the person in question to Tangier was at the entrance of the liarhor, 

but I suspected nothing, least of all that the iierson in question was 
on board. 

I do not know whether these two anecdotes will Interest you, but 1 
guarantee their absolute authenticity. 

\ou know, as far as that goes, that I am a ‘‘scientific ])eison” and 
tliat I reason out my .sensations. 

If one calculates the probability of one of these events, .still more 

of both of them, being produced by cliauee, one Avill find it infinitely 
small. 

Porch e-B.vNK.s, 

(Letter 4041.) 


Qg death and its mystery 

So far as this second case is concerned, we have b«- 
Kinning of an explanation through the ether waves, of winch 

we shall speak later in the chapter on Telepathy. 

What we ought to admit, without the least doubt, is that t e 

science of the future should seek to explain the powei-s of 
the soul that are still unknown to the science of to-day, or 

that have been too little studied until now. 

The folloiving pages will plunge us into such a study, 
while at the same time they draw the necessary^ distinctions; 
will acting through mental sugge.stion, telepathy, and psyciic 
transmissions at a distance; mental vision, by means o t e 
spirit; vision of the future. These indubitable documents 
prove a spiritual existence of the soul independent o t le 

pliysical powers of the senses. 

The soul and the body are too different entities, endowed. 

with different attributes. 
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THE WILL, ACTING WITHOUT THE SPOKEN WORD, WITH¬ 
OUT A SIGN, AND AT A DISTANCE 

Science is forced, by the eternal law 
of honor, to look minurely at any prob¬ 
lem which appears frankly before it. 

Sir \Villl\m Thomson. 

O F the many different manifestations of our psychic 
being, one of the most remarkable is, assuredly, the 
action of the human will, without the intervention 
of the spoken word, or of any sign, and at a distance. 

The will is an essentially immaterial faculty, distinct from 
what we generally mean when we sj^eak of the properties of 
matter,*’ You can act upon the brain of another person 
through the force of your' spirit. In a theater, in a church, 
several yards behind him, you can force him to turn without 
his suspecting your action, without his being aware of your 
presence. The experience is far from rare, and after eliminat¬ 
ing the eases due to chance, there remain a respectable num¬ 
ber of authentic declarations, even where an unknown person 
is concerned. 

In the case of a person known to the experimenter, already 
in touch with him, the effect takes place far more frequently. 

It proves none the less surely the action of the will at a 
distance. 

The materialistic critic might maintain that it was a matter 
of the exercise of an unknown sense belongring to the brain 
and that this exercise did not prove its spiritual origin. The 
objection is easy to answer. The brain is a material organ. It 
is once more the story of the electric apparatus. Behind the 
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annaratus at tlip Iiack of tlio brain, there is a personality. 
When I s^eak it is because 1 think speech; language is tl^^e 
ISc-t not the cause. To imagine an apparatus, a brain en¬ 
dowed with a responsible, mental persona il.D ' ‘'j 

pricious, reasoning, reflective, is to raise up 
that would have to be proveil. Is not our own sensation theie 

to make us iimlerstand the initb? 

Ill the exercise of tl.e live senses, sigl.l, Itear.ng, smell, 

taste, touch, tlie vibratory movement goes 
world to the brain, being traiisiiiitted to it by the " 
iieiTPS—the optic, auditory, olfactory, tactile. In t . 
cise of tlie will, operating at a ilistance. in the 1 ransmission 
of tbou-ht, the vibratoiy inovcnient goes, on the coiitiai.v, 
from the brain to the exterior world. AVilliin the brain there 

is tlio active eiUise, the soul. 

Kilt ire works liave been written about mental simplest ion, 
and the examples which prove it are innumerable. 1 myselt 
have observed several, iu the past, in the experieimes ot 
Chareol, at La Salpetriere, and of Dr. Lnys, at La Cliante. 
One <if the most sfrikinpr is. ]n-rhaps, the experiments of 
Pierre Janet, at Havre, on a pc<*od, hoiu'st peasant, the mothci 
of a family, not iu the least neurotic. Wliat he ordered her 
to do, while he was .several miles from her. she understood 
mentally and obeyed bim with absolnti* pn'cision, and without 
there beinp^ any way in which she could have been made 

aware of it.* .... 

Does the will reveal a psychic personality, an individuality, 

a spirit, a .soul? Is this u more certain interpretation than 
that wliieli admits only physieo-ehemieal powers belonj^iiS 
to the brain mailer? Does the “T' exist? To ask the ques¬ 
tion is to answer it. 


WO 

ah 


1 dm' i an r(‘jul Uk'.-d dot nils, ns wi'll us iiuiny otlior cxperieiu’cs, in Uio 
irk of Dr. Ochorowir/, /)«> Iti an;/(tea(ion tncntolc (I’uvis, 1SS7). 
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We are goin^ to prove, from very carefully obscrv'cd ex¬ 
amples of mental suggestion, that through orders from the 
mind, transmitted from one being to another, without words, 
without gestures, but tlirough will alone the human personality 
clearly manifests itself. 

The well-known experiences of Dr, Oeliorowiez will enable 

the reader to judge impartially, with full knowledge of the 
situation. 

The doctor had under liis care a lady afi’eeted with hysteri¬ 
cal epilepsy, in which the malady of many years standing had 
been aggravated by an access of suicidal liiaiiia. 

This lady, twenty-seven years old, strong and well built, 
had the appearance of perfect healtli. Her gay and active 
temperament was united with an extn'ine inner moral sen- 
Sibility, which was not externallv evident. Her eharaeter 
was extremely tntthful, profot.n.ily good, with a irXu-y 
to self-sacrifice. She had remarkable intolligeiiee, manv tal¬ 
ents, powers of obsem^atioii, a weak will and painful inde¬ 
cision at times, at otliers an e.xceptional firmness; tlie least 
moral fatigue, any little unexpected impression, pleasant 
as well as painful, reverberated, although slowly and ins(m- 

sibly, in the vaso-motors and brought on an attack, a paroxysm, 
or a nervous fainting-fit. 

Dr. Ochorowicz writes: 

One day, or rather one night, when her attack, including the phase 
of delirium, had come to an end, the ijatient fell peacef ully asleep. 
Suddenly she awoke and seeing her friend and me beside her, she 
begged us to go away and not to tire ourselves u.-^elessly on her ac¬ 
count. She insisted so much that, in order to avoi<l a nervous crisis, 
we took our leave. I went .slowly down the stairway—siie lived on 
the third floor—and stopped several times to lislc'ti, troubled Ijy a 
pre.sentimeiit of evil, for she had wounded lier.sclf several times a 
few dajs before. Once in the court, 1 stop])ed again, wondering 
^^h( tiler or not I ought to leave. SiuMenlv tli(‘ witulow opem'd 
noisily and I saw the body of the patient lean <iuickly out. I dashed 
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toward the spot where she migl.t fall, and mechanically, without 
attaching any importance to it, T concentrated all my will to oppose 
her fall. It was mad. I merely imitated the billiard players who, 
foreseeing that a shot is going to miss, try to stop the ball by gestures 

or bv words. 

Nevertheless, the patient, already far out, stopped and drew back, 

r Iv 1 1 ♦ 

The same inanoeuver was repeated four or five times and finalK the 
patient, as if wearied, stood motionless, her liack piessed against the 

fr;uuc of the stiU-oi>tMi 

Slie could not see me; I was in the sliadow; it was night. At tins 

moment Mademoiselle X-, the imtient's friend, ran in and caught 

her hy the arms. T heanl tliein struggling and ran up tlie stairway to 
hclji. 1 found the patient in a paroxysm of madness. She did not 
recognize us hut took us for brigands. I succeeded in forcing her 
froin the window only hy exereising the ovarion pressure, which 
made lier fall ou her knees. Several times she tried to bite me, and 
it was only after great ditfieulty that I succeeded in putting her back 

to bed. At last I got her to sh‘op. 

As soon as she was in a hypnotic state, her first words were, “Thank 

you, and forgive me.’’ 

Then she told me tliat she had been detennitied to throw hei-sclf 
from tlie window, but eacli time she felt herself supported from 
ben eat li. 

“Wliat do you mean by that?” 

“I don’t know,” 

“You did not suspect my presence?” 

“No, it was precisely bci ausc I thought you had gone away that I 
wished to carry out my jilaii. However, it .seemed to me at moments 
that you were beside me or behind me and that you did not wusli 
me to fall.” 


Here is*another experience from the same source: 


It was my eiistoni to put the initient to sleep every other day and 
t(' leave luu' iii a deep sleep wliile I took notes. After an experienco 
of two months, I could he certain that she wmiild not stir before I 
ajiproached her to induce the real state of somnambulism. But on 
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tins day, after having taken several notes and witiiout changing iny 
attitude (I was a few yards from her and outside her field of vision, 
my note-book on my knees and my head leaning on my left hand), 
I pretended to write, scratching my pen, but inwardly concentrating 
my will on an order which I gave mentally, 

I ^‘Lift the right ftand." 

{I look at the patient tlirough the fingers of the left hand prcsse<l 
against my forehead.) 

One minute: no action. 

Two minutes: agitation of the right hand. 

Tliree minutes: the agitation increases. The patient rubs her lids 
and lifts her riglit iiand. 

I confess that this experience stirs me more than anything ever 
has. I begin again: 

II ‘‘liise and come to me/’ 

She rubs her eyes, stirs, rises slowly, and comes to me with difii- 
culty, her hand outstretched. 

I lead her back to her place without speaking, 

HI *‘Draw the bracelet off' the left wrist and hand it to me/’ 

No action. 

She stretches out her left hand, rises, and goes towards Mademoi¬ 
selle X-, then toward the piano. 

I touch her right arm and probably push it a little in the direc¬ 
tion of her left arm, while I concentrate my thougiit on the order 
given. 

She draws off her bracelet, seems to think, and liands It to ino. 

IV “Bise, approach the arm-chair by the table, and sit down be¬ 
side us/’ 


She rises, rubs her eyelids, and walks toward me. 

“I must do something else,'' she says. 

She searches—touches tlie table—moves a cuji of tea. 

She draws back, takes hold of the arm-chair, pushes it toward the 
table with a smile of satisfaction, and sits down, limp with fatigue. 

All these orders have been given mentally and without gestures, 
without pronouncing a single word. 


There are in the works of Oehorowicz forty-one accounts 
of experiences of the same order, given after this one. 
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lATy roadors are already familiar witli those which I have 
published iu “LTiiconnu,” in the cliaptor on the psychic 
action of one spirit upon another (nohably. pa-res 296-316). 

These conclusive cNpcrimeiils made on the action of the 
will, and on mental siipfficstionj cannot ho attributed to mattei, 
to chemical combinations, to mechanical movements: their 
cause is a thought, a mental cause, a spiritual principle acting 
under a si ill-unknown form, but of which we can form an 
image by means of the wireless telegraph and telephone. 

Such cases of mental suggestion were studied long since by 
Mesmer, and before him by Van Ilelmont. Here, among 
(*thers, is a remaikable experience related I'V a judicial wit¬ 
ness, the scholar Seifert, who at first considered i\lesmrr a 
charlatan, and, ]U‘incipally under the influence of the follow^- 
ing events, ended by aeeeiiting his theory. 

The scene was laid in 1775, in Hungary, in an old castle of 
Ihiron Horeteky do Horka. Mesmer w’as caring for the baron 
h\' byjinotism and wms treating at the same time sevei<il 
other invalids who came to consult him. Seifert considered 
all this “humlnig.'* 

One day they brought iu some papers; in one of tlicm 
there was a tale concerning Jlesmer, according to wliich he 
had provoked convulsions among some epileptics wdiile he 
remained hidden in a neighboring chamber and merely moved 
his tingers in the direction of the invalids. Seifert arrived at 
the castle, the paper in his hand, and found i\Iesmer sur- 
rimnded by gentlemen. He asked him if what they said of 
liiin in this paper was true, and .Mesmer confirmed the report. 
Then, with considerable audacity, Seifert demanded, or al¬ 
most dciiuindcd, proof by experiment, of this influence through 
a wall. 


Mcbtner stood a few feet from the wall, wliile Seifert, ns the ob- 
servi-r. pUua-h liinist'IC in the balf-opeticd diun-way so that he could 
sec at the same time both the hypnotist and bis subject. 
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Mesmor first made several rectangular movements from one sitio 
to the otber, with the index finger of lits left hand, in the presunuMi 
direction of the invalid. The latter soon began to complain; he 
touched his sides and seemed to be in pain. 

“What is the matter witli you?” asked Seifert. “I feel uncom¬ 
fortable, he said. Not satisfied witli this reply, Seifert demanded a 
more exact description of what he felt. “I feel,” said tiie suliject, 
“as if evei'j'thing in me were swinging from right to left.” In order 
to avoid asking questions Seifert told him to describe any changes he 
felt in his body, without waiting for a request. A few moments 
lak?r Mesmei- made some oval motions witli his fingers. ‘‘Now every¬ 
thing is turning about me as if in a circle ” said tlie invalid. 

Mcsraer ceased all action and almost at once the invalid declared 
that he no longer felt anything. And so it went on. AH these 
staU^ments corresponded iierfectly not only with the moments of 
action and with the inteiwals between, but also with the character of 
the senstitions that Mesiner wished to provoke.^ 

I have seen the same things performed by my regretted 
friend, Colonel de Roeha.s, at the Eeole Polytechniqne in 
1 aris, by Dr. Barety at Nice, and by other experimenters. 
The action of the will at a di.stance is not subject to doubt, 
as those who have studied thi.s subject know vciy well. 

Van Helmont, a great pliysiciati and a great dreamer of the 
Kcventeenth century, had propounded the question before 

c.smer, and ho is very explicit on this point. He believes 
that all men are capable of influencing, at a distance, those 
like themselves, but that generally this force remains dor- 
niant in us, stifled by “the flesh.“ To succeed, there is re¬ 
quired a certain agreement between the operator and the pa- 
tient. The latter must he seii^^ifive and .so practised in his 
sensi ulity that, under the influence of his iaa/r imagination 
1 C goes fonvard to meet tlie action. “It is c.specially in the 
pit of the stomach that this magic action makes itself felt, for 

(Frankfort, IS'.G). quoted in 

UcliorovMcz, huygesUon mcntale^ p. 402. 
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the sensations of the stomach are more delicate than those in 
the fingers or even in the eyes. Sometimes the patient can- 
not hear even to have a hand placed over this region, 
lie wrote; 

I linve Moitod ontil now to reveal a great mystery; that there is 
i„ „om sued, a power that by h.s will alone and by his imagination he 
ean act outside himself, and impress a lasting inlluenee on an object 
v. rv far awav. This mystery alone throws siiflicient light upon many 
events diltieult to understand and which are related to the magnetism 
of all bodies, to the mental power ot man and bus domination of the 

lUlivt'rsL'.’ 

Van Ilelinoiit lived from 1577 to 1644. Let us open the 
work of Kircher, “Masques, sive de Arte magnetica,” pub¬ 
lished at Rome in 1641, at the ehapter on animal magnetism 
(ZomfKiyt'r}TL,T,ioi). AVe shall find here examples of “sympathy 
and antiinithy,” of the “magnetic power of the human mem¬ 
bers,” of tlie “magnetism of music.” 

Tliese psyebic experiences do not date merely from to-day. 
They '^o back to Jesus (’lirist, to Pythagoras, and even farther. 

But what is mental .suggestion? 

The hypnotizers believe that thein will concentrates “the 
fluid" and afterward jirojects it forth, in an approximate 
direction, like a package of opium. This tluid is so intelligent 
and so ameiialJe that it rushes out, finds the right way, turns 
corners, and falls upon its subject. It overwhelms him, and 
at the moment when the subject is sulliciently saturated, the 
sh’cp occurs, whether tlie subject be near or remote. This 
is (piite clear, as clear as that old explanation of the action 
of ojhum, according to which, as Moliere said, “It puts peO’ 
])le to slet'p because it possesses the power ot putting people 
to sleep." 

Onlv “wo should first have to prove that the fluid exists,” 

1 Van Hi'lmoiit, O/jcrtr oinnia (Frankfort, 1082), p. 7.'tl. Ochorowicz, 
t^iiggcstio7i mcntalc, p. 406. 
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wrote Oehorowioz, in this connection, “then that it can be 
projected, then that it can find its path, and finally that it 
can stop exactly in the nervous system of the subject ” It 
seems to me that it would be prudent to limit ourselves to 
‘“PS.'cI'ie force,” which I proposed before 

There can be no doubt of the psychic action of one spirit 
upon another, whatever may be the mode of transmission. 

o ideas travel? They are transmitted by the vibration.s 

of ether. We know already that ideas send their dynamic 
complement everywhere, that is to say, all about the emission. 
It It IS not a substance which is transported, it is a wave 
which spreads. The action is general, but it remains more 
or less unfelt until it finds a .suitable milieu and all the neees- 
sary conditions for a reversible transmission. The wave starts 
rom a will, A; a brain, B, unites these conditions; the cor¬ 
responding idea acts in it, and it falls asleep if the hypnotist 
commands it to do so. 

One miglit object that all sensitive brains that are within 

the sphere of action ought to do the same. No, for all these 

irams are not trained, all these brains are not in touch with 
the operator. 

In order to explain mental suggestion and the transmission 
of thought, the hypnotists have proposed the hypothesis of a 
transmission by inditction similar to that of one electric 
current on another, without material contact, or like that of 
the Hertzian waves, as in wireless telegraphy. 

Mental action at a distance may be conscious or uncon¬ 
scious. 

What physicists proposed timidly, thirty years ago, as 
i.icitteis of okservation that might he well diseus.sod, and at 
which we have seen more than one skeptic, sure of liis knowl¬ 
edge, .smile disdainfully, is no longer open to discussion For 
«e see similar tran.smissions produced in the practice of wire- 

1 Lea Forcea naturellea inconnuea, ed. 1805, p. 135; ed. iy07, p. 11. 
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less telegraphy, which has been invented since, and of which 
the following is a resume: 

In tliis sort of telegraphy, perhaps the most marvelous of all the 
phenomena of teh'graphy, we make use of the Hertzian waves by the 
intermittent (lisehnrire of a imwerfvil condenser that is fed by a 
strong electric generator. These waves simead tlirougli space at the 
rate of 300,000 kilometers a second. They radiate trom the antenna 
that is joined to the transmitting apparatus and are picked up, at 

a distance, by means of anotlier antenna. 

The antenna consists, essentially, of one or more wires that are 
completely isolated from any electric contact with any external ob¬ 
ject and are in eomniunieation only with the transmitting appalatus 

or with the receiver. 

These Hertzian waves do not act upon us; not one of our senses 
can di>ecrn them. Therefore a special apparatus is necessary to 
liear them : this apparatus is a dctecior. In the detector the Hertzian 
wave is, so to speak, transfornuMl, and becomes perceptible to our 

cars by means of a telejdiono receiver. 

are widdy separated one fiom anotbei "like tbc waves 

produced on a siieet of water by tlic fall of a solid body—by a cer¬ 
tain distance that is called the wave-length. This wave-length can 
he varied at the transmitter liy means of special apparatus. But 
in order to liave the greatest jiossible intensity of tlic waves, on their 
re( option, as well as perfect clearness of sound, it is necessary that 
tlie receiving apparatus should be in unison and accord with the 
transinilting apparatus, lo sjieak in terms of wiieless Iclegiaph^, 

tlie apparatus must be syntonized. 

Tills acciird is lirought about at the receiving post, by inserting 
between the antenna and the detector a self-inducting spool, with a 
regulating slide. 

Jn this way the operators find the positions that correspond to the 
greatest wave-length of the ])ost from which they wish to receive, 
aiul in this apparatus for attaining iirecision they manage to elimi¬ 
nate com filet ely the other posts that are semling messages at the same 
time,—lull messages of ditVerent wave-lengdhs. These wave-lengths 
act njion the receiving apparatus according to the ditleicut positions 
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of the self-regulating: spools and aceordin^y fi j 

of the condensers. according to tlie different capacities 

The various transmissions, sent in different i m 
simultaneously throuf^h smep t "avc-Iengths, move 

This quite modem invention of wireless: fnip i 
now tlmt of the wireless telephone) helnr,., 

will n,.». T 

tcrprciaiwns of phenomena. What is pert * • 

wrong for us to deny what we ^ ^ 

these inventions of eo';.te,np„rlr7;;:"°^,7,'"';- 

would none the less be able to make iisJlf’f u . 

and thus prove to ns that it nv? . . ^ ^ distance 

One day during the war with Germany of inii_io t 
in communication from my observatory I was 

Eiffel Tower by means of the Xlel Vel 

-rprised to hear a conversatimi betweet t f 

a drawing-room or i^a leetnrrimll""';, - 

operated without any conductor, at the timo unk 

to me more strikinn- more act^ i- ^‘fihnown, seemed 

the little telegraph!; shocks'of 7e'lfo!^rsvsien?'T'''!i'1"'' 

Sisfs of the transmission of the Hertzian y’’ ' ’ ^ 

and at such distances that the so" ids iT' 

the telephone, on the other h ll a‘ 

not the voice which Is 

becomes a voice again. ** an eleetrie wave which 

c know, on the other InnrT ili + +i 
thonglits between two people mlir ^ *ran.smksion of 

each other is c.xperimentally'^ccrfain ■^®Pat'a‘Pd from 
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Wc know also, from tclcpatbio observations, that 
of a dviii!? pei-son, breathing liis last, far away, sometimes acts 
with such intonsitv that the brain toward which his thought 
is turned is impressed to the point not merely of hearing him, 
but even of seeing him, in a form that is reconstituted bj^ hm 
sensation and at times to the aeeompaniinent of feaif 

'tIi'Is is a new aspect of tlie universe, for our philosophical 
eon.Iplation, which we were far from foreseeing only thirty 

■'1ne.f matter disappears under the invisible radiation of 
energy ; what exists in cosmic life is energy, ethereal force, 

inovoiiunit. 

1 wrote in “L’lnconiiu” (pivgt’ 378) : 

without doubt, our ,.syehie force gives birth to an ethereal move- 
„,,m ivl,i..h is l-rojected to a distaoee liUe all the vihr.-itious of ether 
and is IVlt l).Y those bmins in liarmony willi our o^vn. Iho tians 
fonnation of'a Jisvchic aclion into an ctlicrenl movement, and back, 
niav he similar to that wlueh we olvservc in the telephone, where ho 
receiving disk, which is identical with the sending disk, recrealeb the 
sound-movement that was transferred not by sound hut by eleetncity. 

But llirse arc unly coinparisons. . „ • i 

The action of one spirit on another, ,at .1 distance, especially in such 

frrave cireumstanees as that of death-and in particular ot sudden 

dealh-the trausinission of thouj^ht, mental suu-estion, eoinmimica- 

tioii at a distance, are not more extraordinao* than the actum ot a 

inamiet on iron, the attraclum of tlie moon for the sea, the carrying 

of Uie human voice by electricity, the discovery of chemical construC- 

liun of a ^tilr through the analysis of its light, and other marvels ot 

eunlempoiarv science. tJnly, these ii.^ychie transmissions are ot a 

hijilun- ouler and may set us on the road to knowledge of the human 

heing. 

Those linos were writlcn by me in 18!)9. We have every 
reason to think the same to-day, and even to strengthen our 
comparisons, wbieli have been eontirmed and developed by the 
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recent discovery of the wireless telegraph, and above all by 
the transmission of speech by the wireless telephone. 

A case of will acting through thought alone is .sliomi by 
the following experiment made on his wife by my friend and 
colleague Monsieur Schmoll: 

On June 9, 18S7, a warm and stormy day, I was taking tnv siesta 

swinging in a hammock that was hung in the dining-n.oiu mid remi- 

uig a pamplilet by Monsieur Edm. Gurnet. It wa.s three o’clock in 

the afternoon. Not far from me, my wife was resting in an arni- 

ehair; she was sleeping heavily. When I saw her thus, the idea eame 

to me to give her, mentally, the order to wake. So I looked at her 

fixedly aud, concentrating all my will in an imperious commaud I 

cried out to her in my mind; -‘Wake up! I wish you to awake!” 

\\ hen three or lour minutes had passed without mv obtainin'' the 

least result—for my wife continued to sleep peaecfullv—I ''ave ui> 

tlie experiment, saying to myself tliat, after all, 1 should have been 

very much astomshed to see it succeed. 1 tried it again, however a 

lew rmniites later, with no more success than tlie lirst time. At that 

I hegmi to read again, and had soon completely forgotten mv uiisue- 
eesstul attempt. 

All at once, ten minutes later, my wife awoke, rubbed her eves 
and looking at me with a surjirised and somewhat aiiiioved air, saiil •’ 

hat do you want? Why did you wake me?' 

‘‘I have n't said anything !” 

“13ut you have. You have just been tormenting me to make me 
Wake up. 

‘‘You are joking. I have n’t opened my mouth.” 

“Can I have dreamed it?” she said hesitaling. “Yes, it is true. I 
remember now, 1 simply dreamed it all.” 

“Come, what did you dream? Perhaps it was interesting,” I said 
smiling. ' * 

“1 had a very disagreeable dream,” she went on. “I Ihouglit I was 
at the cross-roads of Courbevoie. It was windy and the weather was 
oiercast. All at once I saw a human form—was it a man or a 
woman /-wrapped in a white sheet, roll to the foot of the slope 
It made vain eflorts to rise; I wished to run to its help, but I illt 
myse e d back by an influence which I did not at lirst notice, but 
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.Mcb I finally understood to be yon who f J. 

should abandon the images of my dream. Come, wake up. > 
sLuted at me. But I resisted you and I was perfectly aware of 
struggling successfully against the awakening that you were foicmg 
upon me. However, when 1 awoke, just now, your command. Come, 

wDke UP!’ was still sounding in my ears.” , n r 

Mv wife was very much astonished to learn tint la 1 V 

orde'red her, in my mind, to awake. She did not >‘"ow ^a 'lo k I 
was reading and psychic problems have never interested her veiy 
much. She has never been hypnotized, eitber-by me or by any one 

A. SenMOLL, 

C rue de Fourcroy, Paris. 

I have many other observations of the same sort among 
my documents. Certainly, everything here eaiiiiot be ex¬ 
plained. Why should there be a ten-minute interval between 
the order and the result ? Monsieur Schmoll is used to scien¬ 
tific methods. We owe many excellent observations of the 
sun to him: he was my collaborator at the founding of e 
Astronomical Society of France in 1887. The event reported 
can neither be doubted nor attributed to coincidence. 

To sec by the mind, in the mind, is of frc(|ucnt occurrence 
with somnamimlists, as can lie proved by the works of Delenzc, 
Dnpotet, Lafonlaiuc, and Charpignon. The last is very posi- 

live on this point: 

We have many times formed in our minds petitions images, and the 
somiianihulists whom wo cpiestioned have seen these images, ^^e 
iKive often obtained a word, a sign, an action because of a mental 
(lemaud. Others, when lliey addressed (luestious to somnambulists in 
foreign languages unknown to the hyimotizoJ patients, liave ob¬ 
tained replies, showing a knowledge not of the idiom but of the 
thought uf the si>eaker, for if the experimenter spoke without uiider- 
slaudnig what he said, the somnambidist remained powerless to 
gra.'^.p the sense of the (question. 

The act of putting a subject to sleep, at a distance, and suggesting 
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to him in this state acts which he accomplished quite as well as when 

under the influence of an oral suggestion, was successfully tried 
many times by the hypnotists of old. 


My friend of fifty years, Dr. i\Iacario, relates ^ how one eve¬ 
ning Dr. Gromier, after Iiaving put to sleep a hysterical 
woman by hypnotism, asked permission of her husband to 
make an experiment; and this is what happened. Without 
uttering a word he led her out into the open sea,—mcntallv 
of course. The invalid was at ease as long as the waters 
were quiet; hut the hypnotist soon raised a fri^ditful storm 
in hor mind, and the invalid begau to utter piereilu' liSs 
and to clutch at near-by objects. Her voice, lier tears, the 
expre.^ion of her face indicated great terror. Then, stUl in 
his imnd, he brought the waves gradually back witliin rea¬ 
sonable limits. They ceased to rock the ship, and as they <rvo\v 
Ie.ss, calm returned to the mind of the somnambulist, althou-h 
s le still panted and trembled nervously in all her limbs. 

Aever take me on the ocean 1” she cried passionately, a 
moment later; “it frightens me too much ! And tliat wretched 
captain who wouldn’t let us up on the bridge!” Tliis ex¬ 
clamation astounded us the more,” said i^Ionsieur Gromier 
because 1 had not uttered a single word tliat could liave 

showm her the nature of the experiment I intended to make.” 
xVlacario remarks: 


rids power, the transmission of thought, explains a great number 
ot somnamhu islic phenomena that one would he tempted, other¬ 
wise, to attribute to supernatural iiilluences. It exjilains, for ex- 
ami.lc, the gilt of languages that is said to have been sometimes oh- 
seived 1,1 somnamhulists-that is to say, the power of nnderstanding 
1 hat IS said to them m a foreigu language unknown to them or of 
rep j mg by expressions belonging to a language of which they have 
no knowledge; for if it is true that the somnambulist pereeivt:s your 

mmiis and Paris, 
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thought, it makes very little difference to him whether you speak 
Greek, Latin, or Arabic. It is not your expression, as a matter of 
fact, that he hears; he reads your thouglit and in consecjueiice bo 
understands as well as if you spoke bis native tongue. Lxeiits coii- 
firnt this theory. Monsieur Gromier, whom I have quoted above, lias 
several times asked (]Uostions in a language unknown to the soinnani- 
bulist. At first the latter did not understand, but as the will of the 
hvjmotist persisted, he ended by understanding and by replying 
suitably to the c|uestion put to him. But each time that the hypno¬ 
tist spoke in a tongue of which he himself w'as ignorant,—that is to 
say, when he used expressions of which he himself did not know the 
meaning,—the somnambulist did not answer, because the hypnotist 
pronounced woids to which no idea was attached. 


I, for my part, liave collected undeniable evidence of this 
mucli-dLsputcd comprehension of languages unknown to the 
subject. 


Another form of experimental transmission of thought con¬ 
sists in making a drawing, out of sight of the subject, which 
the latter must reproduce without having seen it. There are 
niimerou.s cases of this. (See, among others, “L’Inconnu, 


I>p. :i49-a54.) 

Tlie phenomenon of thought-transmission is an established 
fact and iinanimously admitted by all the pliilosophers who 
liave taken the trouble to study it conscientiously and thor¬ 
oughly, and only obstinate and superficial minds could persist 
in denying it after so much experience and so many positive 
proofs. 

Telepathy consists essentially in the event of an intense 


physical im])ression manifesting itself, generally unexpect¬ 
edly, in a nonunl pei'soii (that is to say, in one not subject 
to functional troubles and hallucinations), cither while he 
is awake or during sleep, an impression that is in accord 
witli an event that has taken place at a distance. 

Tyot us note that, in spontaneous telepathy, the person who 
receives the impression is usually in his nornial state; while 
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^ who sends it is passing through a state of abnormal crisis 
n accident agony, fainting, lethargy, death, etc. 

Ill© precechng observations prove the action of fh i 

produced by autosuggestion upon certain t lub^r?'?.’" 
blood circulation, such as red-spots ctifi..^ ' ^ 

vesication, hemorrhaf^es bleedlnf congestion, 

spirit is different from the body, that it" controls if t) i * '1 

acts upon matter; that thought that even the . .' !! 

produces material effects - that ttie , . ^ '' ’^***'**c 

under certain condhions to e 1' ^uflice-s, 

rendered so evXt ^ so “r I 

that it is impossible'to preserv^the™ le^-t"^'’“?"'^ examples 

V faith, by conviction alone. ' Po" exa. ple ih 
I rancis of As.sisi, a mystic son! of ^ 

who renounces the mate'rial world retiresTn^ f”'"''' 
crates himself to prayer, brings together I fl n 
whom he gives, throut^h humilitv"" ti men to 

Brothers (Franciscan*)? «■ + name of tlie Lessor 

ascetic life, in c;n.sequete of which 
aginary) visions in wliich amoim-nth 
a seraph with many-colored wine! ?’ ^""1 

o^ns as if it bad received a iauce^hlt^T^ 

upInTL'\!,dr tl‘e «oul 

the point of vik- of the mT^ ’r '"‘<’“'^auce, from 

ot the materialistic physiology, that it lias 
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been denied, flatly denied. “A religious legend ” people 
have said, “It is exaggerated, it is not ti-ue. As it oo 
place about the year 1220, it has been attributed to the 
credulity of the Middle Ages. “Who were the witnesses? 
has been asked. Jlouks, ardent Christians, who accept evei'y- 

thing with their eyes shut. 

But this example of a canonized saint, to whom more thaji 
one miracle is attributed, is not unique of its kind. The re¬ 
searches I have made in connection with this work have fur¬ 
nished me with a great number of others. 

The power of the will, of mental force, of the soul, of the 
idea, of autosuggestion, the manifestation of the action of 
the spirit upon matter are shown with striking evidence 
in the physiological phenomena of the stigmata. People have 
denied these phenomena; they have seen in them only fraud, 
deceit, credulity. That wa.s an error. These stigmata are 
actually produced. Holes are formed in the palms of the 
hands of those suffering from hallucinations, on their feet, in 
their sides, and these wounds, tlie counterparts of those of 
the Crucified, really hleed. These examples are uumcrous and 
incontestable, superabuudantly ver'' 

Here iU'c a few of them: 


A young girl, born on October lb, 1S12, at K.-iltom, tbe Tyrol, near 
Botzen, Mnrla Marl, was as much of a mystic as Saint Francis of 
Assisi. She was nuu-li aaniired in !ier village and she made her 
first commnnion at the age of leti, with so much fervor that she had 
hardly receivi'd tlie encliaristie bread wlien, flooded with heavenly 
liuht hevoiid the strength of nature to hear, she fell drooping into 
the arms of her mother and fainted. Her piety became more ardent 
from Year to year. She imssed lier life in prayers, in adoration; sho 
took eonimnniou ('onstantly; she took a vow ol chastity. 

There hajuieiis to he at Ivaltoin a convent of Saint b rancis, with 
sisters of tlie third order (not chnstered), where she had herself 
ent(*retl under tlie name of Theresa, in honor of tlie mystic Saint 
Theresa. She was eighteen years old, her body sulfered, and she 
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was happy to offer her sufferings to God. A privileged victim, she 
experienced an almost daily ecstasy. She would fling herself on her 
knees at the foot of her bed and remain there, unconscious, for entire 
days, her hands clasped, her eyes raised to heaven, ecstatically con¬ 
templating the divine Crucified. After the second of February, the 
date of the Purification, the stigmata appeared on her hands, on her 
feet, on her side, as was witnessed by her family, by her confessor, 
by her doctor, by the primate, the Archbishop of Trent, by inquiry in 
behalf of the Government, and by a number of persons. Blood 
flowed from the wounds every Friday, when she was i>reseiit in her 
mind, with absolute conviction, at the Passion of Jesus Christ. 

A similar case of stigmata has been verified, also in tlte Tyrol, upon 
Maria Dominica Lazxari, an ecstatic visionary, frequently seized 
with convulsions, who was born March 10, 1815, at Capriaua de 
Fiemme, near Cavaleri, ten hours from Trent. From the age of nine¬ 
teen she felt and showed the wounds of the Passion, wbi^h she saw 
with her inner vision. Blood flowed from her hands, her feet, her 
side, as in the case of the stigmata of Saint Francis, and more, on her 
forehead, marked with the Crown of Thorns, wliere it flowed, 
especially on Friday, with such abundance that her face was entirely 
bathed in it. (Ueport of tlie surgeon, Dr. Dei-CIoche ) 

A third “virgin of the Tyrol,” celebrated at tlie same period, 

Crescenzia Kieklutsch, born June 15, ISIO, at Cana, who lived in 

Meran, Trent, and Verona, showed the same symptoms. She was 

ecstatic, like Uiose already mentioned. When she was nineteen years 

of agejhe stigmata appeared on her hands on the day of Pentecost, 

June 7th, a few days later on her feet, and finally on her side.’ 

From all these wounds there flowed a great quantity of blood, 
especially on Friday.^ 

As soon as we .seek for these examples of autosuggestion, 
we find a far larger number of tliem than wc should expect. 
The power of the imagination is shown with especial clear¬ 
ness Jii the stigmata of Catherine Emmerich. How is it 
possible not to see in this the idea acting upon mutter? 
Despite the doctors of medicine, wlio could make nothing 

1 Cf. L^Extatique de Ka I tern ci lea aiiijmatieecH, by Ahh6 Nicolas, of 
Cagnes, an eye-wituess. (Lyons, 1833 .J icoias, oi 
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of it and despite the doctors of physical and natural science, 
L ’authoritatively denied the whole thing, the ^t-S-t » 
Catherine Emmerich are as certain as the leaves of the 

under which these men argued. 

Let \is exaimue this cuuous suujeci. x 
following document from a work in three volumes winch was 
sent me in the month of January, 1889, by Madame Sop n 
Kuuek-Breutano, a “niece of the writer of visions, Clement 

Brentano d6 la Roehc. 

Aline Catherine Emmerich was born in the hamlet of 
near the little town of Coesfeld, in Westphalia, September 8, K-i 
From lier earliest infamy sbe showed an extraordinary piely^ 

“One dav,” she said, “I was seeking to meditate on the hist article 

of the creed, ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty C 
been five or six years old). Visions of the creation appeared before 
Iiiv soul The fall of the angels, the creation of the earth and of 
paradise, that of Adam and Eve and their disobedience, -everything 
was shown me. I imagined that every one saw these things as we 

as the objects which sun-omuled us.” 

(Her imaiifination was precocious!) 

See now what s!ie says about the bef-inninf: of her visions. 

It was about four years before her entry into the convent and con- 
scouentlv in 170S, in the twenty-fourth year of her ajre. Kneehns 
before a crucifix, in the chapter of the Jesuits at Coesfeld, she was 
Diaviiu’’ will) all tlie fen^or of wliieh she was capable, plunge m a 
revery'full of sweetness, ”When all at once” she said, ‘T saw my 
l.eavenlv hridegTooni leave the taheniaele, in the form of a young 
man, sui rounded by splendor. In his left hand he held a crown o 
ilowei-s, and m his right a crown of thorns, and he offered me the 
ehoiec lietween tlieni. I asked Lir the crown of thorns, winch he him- 

1 Visions dWuJic-Cathcrmt; I-:mmerich sur la Vic 
Jrsus-Chri^it i t dc la ^aintc Vicm‘ Marie, collected by the R. 1 • 1 • 

,TofH‘ph Alvarc Duloy (Paris, 1SS5), It vols See also La doaloureuse 

russion de Votre-Snoacur Jv.u.-Christ, d'apres 

sa«r i:mmcrwk, ItrnUaao (Paris, 1835). and the \oiucne Bioyaphie 
yrn{r<ilt liy Ilucfor, \ oL X\ , 
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self placed on my head, and with my two hands I forced it deep into 

my forehead. He disappeared, and at once I felt violent pains 

about my head. Very soon wounds showed like the pricks of 

thorns, thot emitted blood.” So that her snITerins mi.-ht remain 

secret, Anne Catherine drew her cap down over her forehead 

She entered the convent of Dulmen in 1802, and from then on led 
a lire or ecstasy. 

One dy her heavenly bridegroom appeared to her and made the 
sign of the cross upon her. Her hreast was at once marked with a 
red double cross, about three thumbs long and about half a thumb 
wide On December 20, 1812, she was resting on her couch, motion- 
ess, her arms extended like a cross, ravished, in ecstasv, her face on 
ire. She was contemplating the Passion of the Savior, and her ar¬ 
dent prayer begged the favor of sharing in his sufferings. Suddenly 
a light descended upon her, in the midst of which she saw Christ 
tiuci.cd, his live wounds resplendent as suns. The heart of Anne 

samed's'^l"“i ""d jo.'” the sight of tlie 

‘rri I r ' ' ®o" of God '>ooame 

inf ^ f0'“ and to penetrate 

p the wounds of the Savior. At once, from each one of ,1..^ 

refldish-purple, terminating in arrows, 
pierced her hands, her feet, and her side. Drops of blood 
escaped from the wounds which Irad just been made in her 

of Christ i‘'\“‘7, “°d outward pains 

oi v^uribi m Ills Passion. 

In,p,mei“Kr“-“® authenticity of these event.s. 

wi l t Germany and else- 

w/i«re to verify them. 

1 h,^' Prlni“l'. occurrences .spread abroad, when 

I had established their government in her town, 

1 C pre ect of Alunstcr, accompanied by the lieutenant of 
wont to Du,men, to a.ssure l.imilf of llie slate of 

aclmit that tlie.se events, physiological 

1 *" ''P'-X"-' tiL pX“ 

h physicians and surgeons Irom the army to visit 
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the secress, with the order to make use of all the resources 
of their art to heal the wounds. But these formed again 

every Friday. . 

^Vith these examples ^ve can compare many other similar 

ones/ such as tliosc of Saint Theresa, Saint Catherine of 
Ricci, Arehangela Tardcro, Saint Gertrude, Saint Lidwine, 
Saint Helen of Hungary, Saint Ozanne of Mantua, Saint Ida 
of Louvain, Saint Cliristine of Stmmbelcn, Saint Jeanne of 
the Cross, Saint Lucy of JIarni, Saint Catherine of Siena, 
Pasethis and Clarisse of Cogis, Catherine of Ranconioso, 
Vi'Tonica Guilani, Colombo Schanolt, Madeleine Loigci, Rose 
Scrra,“ and also more than one pious man; but as it is not our 
intention to write a work on this subject, let us limit our- 
s(*Ives to adding to the preceding cases the one that has 
most caught tlie attention of contemporary scholars, that of 
Louise Laleau, the famous stigmatist of Bois-d’IIaine, Bel¬ 
gium, studied in 18G9 by Professor DelltaHif of the Uni¬ 
versity of Liege. 

It was on Friday, Api'il 2, 1808, twelve days after Faster, 
that I jouise Lateau, aged eigldoen (she was Ixirii January 
20, 1850). who liad reached the age of puberty only five days 
hefore, hut who luid hci'u ill and languid for more than a year, 
and wlio was ixissesseil of an ecstatical, ardent, and mystical 
imagination, saw her first stigma appear, that on her loft side; 
the following Friday the stigmata appeared on her left foot, 
and on the lliird Friday all five were present. The stigmata 
of the crown of thorns did not bleed until five monllis later. 

These events, its we have said, since they are in complete 
o})posilioii to ordinary physiology which considers thought 
as a material properly of the organism, are forcibly denied 
by the (lassical jirofessors. In 1877 the celebrated doctor, 

1 cttliiTsi, tin* woman wlio rorcivoil tlie stiiuuata of Saint Francis 

ill lS7i», ami the liiM'-i stmilt'd in llio .Inm/fcs Sciruvrs pftijchiqucs 
(»f I*. 117. 

- Vi( toirt* Claire, of Coiix (.\rdethe). Of the five bleeding wounds, 
1S-JS-S(C /IniKitrs dcs iSdcnccs psychiques of 19U3. 
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Herr Virchow, speaking of the stigmata of Louise Lateau pro 
claimed pompously that this baffling mystery was mVker a 
fiaudor a miracle, eliminating at once the mira. Ie ami leavii,.. 
as poss.b e only the fraud. But as for u.s, we can affirm in tlm 
name of free science, that it was ncUher a fraud nor a miracle 
ia\e had the pleasure of eoiinting so iiianv spriims tint 
I was a contemporary of the creation of Lourde; in 1858 am 

r . 

i. ..57, „,c„ w,„. 

Se'u o'f tl,?'“ H“ J^-ve birth t'o the 

nc.dent of the grotto and of the little idiot Bernadette 

twehTas had Slid""" 

at fust of the hciie.st cure of Lourdc-s, the Abbe Bovr n.nle 

he confes,sor_of Madame P—), ,o admit the appr:,;‘: 

/was" in"S42 ( / Commandant Maiitin, horn, as 

1 was in 1842 (at pivseiit at Pan), is still here to affirm 

tain de also, among our coiiteiiiporarie.s, faji- 

ta.n de G—- and Monsieur Pelizaa. The “miracles” of 

pr cm’a " ‘ 'i^ 

present, aie a.ssuredly one of the most curious and obvious 
mam test at ions of the power of the idea, of mental e.xaltatio.i, 

The same is true to-day of those of Our- Lady of la Saletfe 
'Vich have flourished for twenty years, despite'the findings oi 

in its 

Co and bathe and cat‘rr'iss ” \» i *i ■ “ .**n*na( iilatc Conceptiun. . . . 

infr ii ohapiet in l,cr hand,'"! 81^1,11,. mi the Vir-in Mary, Iiold- 

olljer, “I desire t„ see ,,e„,,.e,” And «, ;.o 

beaiitifnl woman in the' Llrot'm 'wId'V""!’. "I'Pcerance of .x 

Btnpeficd child and jl'hvc him in hil'ln.- if'ia^iination of the 

viction of havin;r ^cen the FIolv ‘ ''■"‘ Ii followed the con- 

prohahle c-xplanation of this event to he the most 
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the civil tribunal of Grenoble, April 15, 1 ^ 55 , projing^U^at 

„,is 1-irgin n-bich deliberatei; 

1S46 was Mademoiselle* de la i\leilitie, \miu %>a ^ , 

pliin" this eonu.cly. 'fhe water of la Sale,to also effected 
I-nres, as I have seen with n.y own eyes, in the diocese of 

ill lbe)4p , sj 

'l-riese various iniraeles, produced by autosuggestion, have 

been observed from anli<|uity as well as m our days, among 
s as well as among Cbnstiaiis. We can also see in the 
museum at Di.ioii, the votive offerings sent by the Uomuiis 
to the guild,-ss Se(|uana, at the source of the beiue. 1 

were found in a temple that bad been raised to this divinitj, 
in a vallev wbicb I have just visited recently, not far from 
tlic village of Saint-Seiiie. Dr. ile Sermyii relates, on bis 
part that they discovered, not very long ago, ainoii,^ the tx 
,.avalions carried on by Monsieur Cawadias in the rums of the 
teiuiile of .Kseulapius. pedestals bearing eommemorative iii- 
seriplioiis of the principal miraculous cures wbicb were pro- 
duced at that lime. These pede.stals represent the sacred 
archives; (bey dale from the third to the fourth century bt^ 
fore Cbrisl. It ajipears from them that at this period, an 
eontrarv to what is generally supposed, the priests in the serv¬ 
ice of iHsculapiiis, ill the sanctuary, did not prescribe any 
remedy. It was Ibe. god that cured. The sick saw him per¬ 
form very daring operations on their bodies. The persons who 
were cured declared ibal they had seen the divinity come and 
open their abdomens, lake away their tumors, and feel among 

thfir t'lit I'tiils. 

Tims, for (‘xamplo, a mail who had cancer of the stomach, 
tells how he came to Kpidaurus, fell asleep, and had a vision. 
‘Ml seemed that the -od ordered his servitors, who aecompan- 
ied him, to seize him ami liold liim tiglitly while he opened 
Ids sloiiiacli. Tlie man, frightened, tied, Imt the servitors 
eaiiglil and hound him. Then .F.sculapius opened his stomach, 
cut "out Die eiuicer, and, after having carefully sewed every- 
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thing up again, released the man from his bonds. Imme¬ 
diately after, the man awoke and found himself cured.” 

We see that always and everywhere it is the vision that 

operates on the body of the invalid as a surgeon of to-dav 
would do. 

All the sick who go to Lourdes wish to be cured and in 
consequence have the image of the cure in their brains; but 
few of them are actually cured, because not all are endowed 
with the suitable nervous system to see Uieir desires take 

shape and act as a supernatural being endowed with marvel¬ 
ous powers would act. 

The ardor of religious conviction is a Proteus which changes 

its foiTO and becomes Apollo, ^sculapius, Jesus, the devil, 

the Virgin Mary, a good or an evil spirit according to 

the convictions, the preconceived ideas of the conscious self. 

I will add that perhaps it is not autosuggestion alone that 

is concerned; wandering psychic forces make their influence 
felt at times. 

Let us continue the study of the will. 

That the will can act at a distance, without speech, with¬ 
out any material telegraphic or telephonic communication, by 
the very force of this will, can henceforth no longer be denied. 
We can appear to others. Is it the soul which moves and is 
transported? Is it an action upon the brain producing a real 
hallucination? We are confronted with this question and 
our duty is to examine it frankly, with no preconceived ideas. 

We shall solve it by means of experiment through these ex¬ 
amples. 

Among other instructive observations, I shall bring to 
the attention of my readers the following occurrence which 
was related by Mrs. Russell, of Balgaum, India, the wife of 
the in-spector of public instruction in the district of Bombay. 
This very remarkable c.xperience is as follows: * 

> See naltucinations tiUpatUques, example IX, p. 48. 
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I was livin" in Scotland; my mother and sisters were in Germany. 

I was livin" with a very dear friend and every year 1 went to Ger¬ 
many to see my people! It happened that for two years I was not 
able to see my family, aecordini: to my custom. All at once I de¬ 
cided to leave, hut my family knew nothing of my intention. I had 
never been to see them in the early spring and I had not time to 
warn them by letter. I did not want to send a telegram for fear of 
friirlitening my mother. Tlie thouglit came to me to wish with all 
my strength to appear to one of my sisters, in such a way as to 
apprise them ol' my arrival. I tliought of her with all the intensity 
imssihle, I wished with all my miglit to be seen by one of them. I 
believe I did not concentrate ray thought for more than ten minutes. 

I left hy tile Leitli steamship one Saturday evening, toward the end 

of April, 

I desired to appear to them toward six oVloek in the evening of 
this same Saturday. 

I reached the house at about six o’clock on the morning of the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday. I entered without being seen, for the door was 
open, and made my way into tlic room. One of my sisters was 
sitting with her back turned to the door; she turned about when she 
heard me and on seeing me stared at me, turned pale as death, and 
dropped what slie held in her hand. I had said nothing until now. 
Then I sjioke: *Tt’s T,” I said. “AA'hy are you so frightenedf’ At 
that she answered: “I tliought T was seeing you as Rtinchon 
[another of my sisters] saw yon Saturday.” 

Tn answer to tnv questions she told me that on Saturday evening, 
toward six o’clock, niy sister had distiiu'tly st'on me enter through a 
door into the room where she was, oj>eu the dot>r of nnotlier room 
wliere iny mol her was, and shut the door behind me. She. liad dashed 
after what slie lielieved to bo me, calling im* by my name, and was 
absolutely stupefied when t'lic did not see me with my inotlier. My 
mother could not iimlerstaiul my sister’s exeitemeiit. Tliey looked 
for me everywhere, hut mil m ail v could not lind me. 

m * 

The si.stt'r who bad sc'cn me—that i.s to say, who bail seen my ap- 
|)arition—had goiu’* out on the morning of my ari'ival. I sat down 
on the steps to see how she would feel when slu* saw me, myself, on 
her return. As a matter of fai-t. when she lifted her eyes and saw 
me, seated on the stairway, she ealh’d my name and almost fainted. 
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My sister has never seen anything supernatural, either before or 
since, and I have never repeated these experiments. Nor shall I ever 

foMe h" f fi«‘ to see me when I actually came 

to the house fell seriously ill from the shock. 

J* M. Russell. 

We shall return to this subject in treating of the doubles of 
hmiig people. Let us state only, at this moment, that the in 
.^iry made by the English Society of P.syehieal Research, and' 
the reputation of the author as well as that of her familv wlio 
con i-m what she says, do not permit us to doubt the authcu- 

ici y o t le tale. It proves, as do the others, that the will 

OeCts at a distance. 

The questions that we have just asked are equallv oer 
tinent to the following ea.se, which is vouched for by th'e Rev. 

>>. hi. Dutton, of Leeds, England.^ 

Toward the middle of June, in 1803, I was walking in the main 
s leet of Iludderslield, in broad daylight, when I saw approaching ma 
at a distance of several yards, a very dear frieii.l, who I had re^on 
0 believe was seriously ill at his home in Stallordsliire I ‘had 
learned of his illness a few days before from his friends 

As the figure came toward me, it was easy to examine it and 

while I commented to myself on his rapid recoverv', I never snspeeted 

that It was really not my friend. At the moment of our meetiL the' 

figure looked at me with a sad and penetrating expression and t i v 

great astonishment, neither seemed to notice that I was offeriU him 

my hand nor answered my alleetionate gree.ing, hut .ramp.m; Z 

t.nued on hm way. I was transfixed with astonishment and or se - 

era seconds incapable of speaking or walking. I i^ve never be™ 

quite certain that he made any sound; but nevertheless, tliis very 
ceai impression remained in my mind; “j • 

you and you would not come.’’ ^ ^ 

When 1 had recovered from my astonishment, I turned to lonh 
once more after the i-etrcating ligure, but everything had disapp jre", 
i ly first impulse was to telegraph, then the idea came to me, and 
1 UallucinQ,tions tcUpaihiquca, LXXXIX, p 2CG 
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was at once put into execution, to go and see if my friend were 
really alive or dead, though, for that matter, I felt almost certain 
that the latter hypothesis was the correct one. When I arrived the 
following day I found him alive but only half-conscious. He had 
often asked for me, his mind was apparently fixed in the idea that I 
would not come to see liim. 

As far as I could discover, he must have been asleep at the hour 
when I saw him ajipear the day before. He told me later that he 
imagined he had seen me, without knowing exactly how or where. I 
cannot explain how my friend appeared to me dressed and not as he 
must have been at that very moment. My mind at the time was 
absorbed with other matters and I was not thinking of him. I may 
add that he lived several months longer. 

W. E. Dutton. 


Wlicn the author wa*? questioned as to whether or not he 
had ever had other hallucinations, he declared that he had 
had but this one. 

All these eases of magnetisin, of hypnotism, of mental 
transmission, of autosuggestion, of doubles of the living, which 
we have merely touched upon here in order to affirm the 
principle of their re^ility, and to which we shall return later, 
establish, beyond any possible doubt, the action of the spirit 
upon the physical organism, and lead us to conclude that the 
soul exists independently of the body. 

Let us continue our experimental stud}'. 

Rut before going further I wish ta ansu'er an objection 
to the scientific method that arises quite naturally in the 
critical mind. It may be supposed that these coincidences 
have not the value we are attributing to them, as for every 
one oI)s(*rved, a thousand dreams, a thousand presentiments 
liave no consc(iucnco wliatover. This would be a valid ob- 
jcelion if it were not a (lucstion liore of special sensations, 
of precise tacts, of <'ir(*uiustinitial dciaihs. of unfon^eeu inci¬ 
dents, at times of scenes as clear to the sight as if they had 
been photographed. It cannot bo applied, for example, to 
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the presentiment of Madame Constans, quoted on page 68 
refusing m spite of her doctor, to take a dose of medicine 
that would have poisoned her; or to those veiy personal eases 
Delaunay and of Mademoiselle Houssaye, drowned in 
le sea (page 70) ;^or to the dramatic death of JIadame 
r ousso (page 72), etc. Our conviction eoncernin»' 
psychic transmissions is, on the other hand, gradually .strenr^tli" 
ened by the facts themselves, which are so absolutely character- 
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Xot V'ordaf larta! 


I F the intervention of llie will, witliout aiv}^ word or sign, 
is a manifestation of the personal existence of the soul, 
telepathy and mental communications at a distance fur¬ 
nish more evidence that is no less demonstrable of this truth. 

Cases of instantaneous and unexpected perception of acei- 
d(Mits, of sickness, of death, from a distance of thousands of 
miles, occur in such numbers that to-day tlioy form a normal 
part of the usual material of psychological studies. Denied 
and misunderstood for centuries, they form, from now on, an 
almost classic chapter, 

iMv readers are familiar with them and I do not wish to 

4 

repeat what I have already published on this subject.^ I will 
limit myself to recalling on principle this important mental 
])hennmcnon of telepathy, because it proves the exist once of 
the soul, and to simi>ly putting before their eyes a few new 


and characteristic events. 

Tn a eliaptcr in “L'Ineonnu,” on “The Vision, in Dreams, of 
Actual Ev(*nts, at a Distance,“ I believe I Iiave given irre¬ 
futable proofs by authentic and remarkable examples, notably 
the experience of Pierre Conil, the writer, who saw and heard 
his tlvinir uncle; the vision of his brother’s bloody licad, 
as seen by tbe captain of a vessel returning to I\rai*seilles; 
tlie sight of a ship carrying his father and mother, by the 


1 In L’hiconn)t ct Ira i)rohU'’mcs psi/chiques, Lcs Forces }iaturef(e8 in- 
connues, Ltnncn, Uranic, iitcUe, Lc Fin dn ilonde, etc, 
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engineer Palmero; the sight of a young girl falling from a 
window, by Monsieur ::\Iartin Halle; the sight and descrip¬ 
tion of a cancer operated upon by Dr. Cloquet, etc.; on the 
whole, forty-six proofs of the telepathic transmissions of sigiit 
at a distance, or in tlie interior of tlie body, upon which we 
do not need to dwell here; with this conclusion : Vision from 
a distance, in dreams or in a state of somnambulism, can no 
longer be denied. AVe have read there, among others, of 
tlie well-known case of the Prince.ss de Conti who in a dream 
.saw that a remote wing of her palace in which her children 
wore sleeping was going to fall and rushed to save them. 

We shall have occasion to observe other events which will 
confirm this statement more and more. 

Here is one of them, exceedingly curious, and of a most 
iiiLimate natuie, between a person awake and a person asleej), 
which was sent to me in August, 1904, by Monsieur A. d'Ar-y, 
Cojinmissioner of the Marine, in retreat at La Rochelle, who 
begged me not to reveal the names. 

Madame S- of La Rochelle was living in 1887, in the 

AVndee, with her family. At the time slie was engaged to 

]\Ionsicur T^-. There was an intense reciprocal atfeetion, 

and an active correspondence. 


One night, toward eleven o’clock Madame S- awoke, Ijear- 

ing herself called despairingly by her given name. She recognized 
the voice instantly and felt a breath on her face. Meehan leal ly she 

put out a hand to see what it was, thinking that some one was actu¬ 
ally there. 

She felt nothing, she saw nothing. Very much Inglitcued, 
she called her motlier, who was sleeping in another room, and told 
her about her disturbing hallueination. Siie hud at the same time 
an intense feeling of some misfortune wtiich had just come to pass 
far dov\n in the Basse-Pyrences. She wrote the next morning to lier 
fiance, but received no reply. The letters that followed met with 
the same fate. Several months passed without any news. Then 
Madame S learned, by chance, ttial her 1‘riend hud been 
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taken to prison tliat very night, on very grave charges, to avoid cre¬ 
ating a scandal in a little town. A doctor who accompanied the 
unfortunate man testified that, overwhelmed and seeing all his 
chances for luippiness disappear, he called upon his fiancee in a de¬ 
spairing voice. 

Their relations were broken forever. Monsieur T-, who mar¬ 

ried later into another family, died three or four years ago. 

This tale is scrupulously exact. 

Argy, 

(Letter 10C8.) 


Th is ease of commxniioatiou between the living recalls other 
eases that have been as carefully obseiwed, among them that 
of a woman (Madame Wilmot) who set out to see her hus- 
l)and on a ship, and did indeed arrive there (see “L’Inconiiu,” 
page 489), and hundreds of telepathic transmissions of the 


same order. 

There are innumerable cases of many sorts of similar com¬ 
munications between living beings at a considerable distance. 
Among tliose that have been sent mo bv careful observers I 
shall cite especially the following, which 1 owe to my fellow- 
member of the scientific press, l^Ir. Warrington Dawson, at 
pre sent in the American Embassy at l^iris, who in 1901 was 
directing an American agency for tlio ^reat newspapers of 
Paris. Here is a letter from him, dated December 3, 1901 
(18 rue Feydeau, Paris) : 


Dear Masteij : 

it is my duty to acquaint yo\i with a very curious ease of tcle- 
])athy wliicli lias just happened to me ami wliieli may help to ad- 
vanec your very important and clear-sighted investigations. 

On Tuesday, tiie eighth of last Oetolier, I was occupied in my otlice, 
at J8 rue Peyileau, in writing an article on your young colleague, 
^Mademoiselle Klumpke ’ (an astronomer at tlie Ohservatoire), when I 
stop])ed for lack of notes on an interview that she iuul been kind 
enough to give me. Heinemheriiig that tliese notes were in a drawer 

1 ^\ ho lias since married the English astronomer Isaac Roberts. 
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of my work table in mv aDai'tment ir t 

A i. .1 _ ^ ‘Ptiiiuienij ou rue cie Varennes. I rptiirtir>r? 

m. T ^A- ^ ^ * entrance hall, as I alwavs HiH 

len I noticed that the apartment was deserted, although my house 

keeper was supposed to remain there diirin-^ mv ahseLe \ a 

a gesture of annoyance, saying, “This must stop !” then rcmenXi” 

«ng that my mother wms to return to Paris before Ion- and tliat she 
could arranj^^e these matters better than T T T ^ ^ 

While I crossed the narrow liXXXro m.tlX;^: -iX^m “IX: 

stooVaTmp i-peX-;:; Xx 

aighth. and Tam erriX.Xr.hrda^'S t'he"" 

o America the article on Mademoiselle Klumpke, of which I am seX 
ing you a copy, bearing the date of October ei-bth 

America, the foltowin- XXa I p T‘'’" 

, me xoiiowms: week, a letter from my mother tellinir mp .,ii 

one of onr f-i 1 /, ^ ^ ‘ •>‘^<''1 seen by 

Mv » of I^'ow York. ^ 

and fhX 'X '^“*0 of Ootober eleventh, in New York 

davs for .1 a « cvtui; and, as it takes at least ei<^ht 

Bible wayto ^eaX XtliifT "o pos- 

by cable! and coXinlvTo ^ ‘’“y* oxcept 

portant details, especially at Uie'Xe ofTi'ie fninXwfnty te''°‘“‘ 

sX^bttr iiadXerr cX" r x- 

therefore the nXl if ‘vlnel. was 

at two oVi L ^ ^ curious fact that while tiyint^ to see mo 

not what 1 was’doXXlTh 7’ X'" 

fooi, before aTtwo’XXMXrX?”* ^ -- 

the aXrtmonr T /'," '"-Son by describing 

had seen my mother fortl "7'i !•*" ^''"‘og'aplied, and Mrs. Collin 
““■V a few miXIXhetrl 

known of the aarangement of our aparlX-nt."'””’ 
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This could be explained by sugcreslion, as my mother knew of it, 
but my mother, who is used to Paris ways, would never think of 
calling a door placed four llights above the entresol anything but the 
fourth floor, while to a New Yorker, who is not used to the entresol, 
and who calls tiie ground floor the tirst floor, it would be the sixth 
floor, as Mrs. Cotliii says. It seems, therefore, from tins tact alone, 
that JIrs. Collin has really seen the apartment. Moreover, for almost 
a year, that is the only time tlint I have happened to return home at 
that hour of the day. Mrs. Collin's astonisliment at seeing the porce¬ 
lain stove, an object unknown in America, shows her usual exactness 
in this vision at a distance. 

During the long years that my family has known Mrs. Coflin we 
have often amused ourselves by asking her to ‘‘see” what was hap¬ 
pening to ]>eoi>le wlio interested ns or to answer tjuestions which we 
wrote on bits of pajicr, closed and sealed, and which she held w’ithout 
looking at tliem. Her replies have always been clear and, when w'e 

were able to verify them, exact. 

Very sincerely, etc., 

Fuancis Wariunhjton DAW’SON. 

(Letter 1003.) 

This letter was accoinpaniecl by that of Mr. Dawson s 
mot tier, dated New York, October 11th, describing exactly, as 
dictated by i^lrs. Coflin, the apartment in Paris, ‘ on the sixtli 
floor,” Mr. Dawson's visit to this afiarlineiit, his annoyance 
o\er the servant’s absenee, Ins hat jilaced on a table, the search 
for lus papers, the coiulition of his bureau, his silting down 
to write,—in a \vord, all the details of what he iiad done in 
Paris. 

Tliis very exact sight at a distance is absolutely spontaneous 
and ineontestable. But what is more singular yet is that 
tl'.is vision w'ent back to tlie day before, and not to the da\ 
and moment itself, so that it expresses a sort of double 
1)1 k Miomenon of telepathy in time and space. 

Telepathetie transmissions helw'een living people are not so 
rare as one who is ignorant of them would suppose. The 
following is worthy' of attention: 
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Commander T. W. Aylesbury, living at Sutton, in the 
countrj- of Surrej', England, wrote in December 1889 . 

At the age of thirteen, I fell overhoaiil from a ship that was ap- 

ZTf e fi I “P to the 

ace of the water I called my mother, at wliieh tl.e boats crew 

«as verj- much amused; and they teased me many times about it 

spanng no sarcasm. Several months later, on tuy return to Etwian.l’ 

^ Mv/o* ® niothcr and said at once: 

While I was under the water I saw you all sitting in this room- 

Emily'''Elizaratd°EUen’°“''^'‘‘°° ^ 

::j:r "»■ ■'» 

the bour'at difference in longitude, corresiionded to 

tuc hour at which the voice had hecn heard. 

Another letter from the commander completes the story: 

I saw their faces,-the faces of my molber and mv sisters-the 
room and the furniture, above all the ohl-fasliioned Venetian blind! 

> eldest sister was seated by niy motlicr’s side. 

As regards the lime of the accident, it was verv early in the morn 

!ssed n^rT^!” ,r„‘ 

1,1 . The ollieer gave us the order to go and tind 

evact ho'’ur’"”The!'’rV"’ ^ >i‘'»cmher the 

ouslv W ‘^"ilile and tl.e waves broke furi- 

y. We almost turned upside down; I bad never thou-dit i.iv^clf 

-any a tight pte. Bu! 
for-et a s^ingl!! 'i 7" '‘ *">’ I »’t 

■’at a single detail, nor the jokes of the sailors: “Boy why are 

-n pull you out of 

ucviis claws 1 and other remarks wbicli I cannot repeat. 

The inquiry elicited a letter from the commander’s sister 
She wrote: 

I recall the incident perfectly. It made such an impression upon 
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me that I shall never forget it. We were seated and working peace¬ 
fully, one evening, when first we heard a feeble cry of **MotherT 
We raised our eyes and said: “Did you bear some one cry 
‘Mother’?” Tlic words had hardly left our lips when the voice called 
again, “Mother!” twice in succession. The last cry was stamped 
with terror, it was like a cry of agony. We all rose and my motlier 
said, “Go to the door and see what it is.” I ran into the street and 
searched for several minutes, but everything was silent and I saw 
no one; the evening was fine, without a breath of air. Mothei was 
very much upset by this experience.^ 


Tliese cases of transmission of thought between living people 
have nothing in coinmon witli normal life and are outside the 
ai'tioii of our physical senses. From all the evidence, it is 
tlic spirit wliicli acts here. 

It would be ea.sy to cite many' other examples, notably 
tbat of a young amazon who, having leaned over too far, to 
open a barrier, fell from her horse and gave a cry that was 
hoard hv five persons seven kilometei's away'." 

I have received ferocious letters from well-meaning ladies, 


evidently' insj>ired by their spiritual directors, reproaching me 
for not believing in the Christian dogmas and for admitting 
the truth of the “ridiculous tales of telepathy, of sensations 
at a distance, and the announcements of death,” and I have, 
af til is moment, noted one of them especially', sent by a lady 


of Sal ins, which is almo.st insulting and which reached me 
in the same jinst that brought me the following (Letters 913 
and 914 of my collection), which contradict and singularly 
comiilemcnl each other. 

Letter 913 declares that everydliing about telepathy^ is false, 
that it is inexcusable of me to take these accounts seriously. 
“It has been impossible for me to continue reading your book 
‘I/Ineonnu,’ it is .so ridiculous; it is truly grotesque! ” 
Letter 914 .says: 


1 Httllucituifioua t/irpathiques. p. aU;>. 
I Ilulhivinatiuns ivUpatJiiqucs, p. 363, 
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For the inquiry which you have undertaken I have made it mv duty 

to bnng a personal contribution to that most important work of 

yours, “LTnconnu et les probicmes psyehiques,” a basis for the sci- 
ence of the future. 

In the winter of 1878 I was living at Auriilac. I had left mv 

wife and daughter at San Servan, Ille-et-Vilaine 

On December 22d, while I was in a cafe, at about half-past ei.^ht I 

was seized with intolerable anguish. My suffering was so great^ that 

1 went out and returned home, where I wrote my wife a letter which 
uegan as follows: 

,, “Sunday, December 22, 9 o’clock. 

I "-as in the cafe, with my usual companions, when I suddenly 
rose and left, although they begged me to remain. I had heard an 
irresistible call You must have been thinking of me, earnestly 
calling me, perhaps with anguish. Is it pain? Is it danger^ Oli 
tell me what you wanted of me at that hour! I came home in great 

(istress, all upset. There was •■pressing call: I needed to be alone 
to write you and confide my sorrow to vou.” 

The rest of the letter does not concern us. 

On receivmg this letter on the morning of the twentv-fourtli, mv 

wife was astounded. She wrote at the head of my letter, ‘-The day 
of the baby’s accident.’’ ■’ 

This is what had happened at Saint Servan: 

At eight o’clock in the evening of the twenty-second, my daughter 

aged six weeks, was put to bed with a hot-water bottle at her feet.’ 

Her mother went to bed shortly after. A few minutes later the 

mfant gave cries of distress, and they discovered that the hot-watcr 

bo tie had leaked and the child, its feet scalded, was twisting in con- 

distracted, and did not regain possession of herself 
until after the doctor came, whicli was certainly more tiian an lioiir 

Die coimidence of tliese events and tlicir perfect agreement can 
>c established, thanks to the dating of my letter,—December 22d 

I had dined, as was my custom, from seven to eight, at the cafe; I 
had taken a hand at cards; the time required to take me to the cafe 
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about 1,50 motel's from my apartment, that noccssaiy to settle my¬ 
self for writing?, cven'thing- shows that I licard the call at about half¬ 
past eifrht at the earliest. 

The cliiltl had boon put to bed at eight o’clock, and the scalding 
water could not have had an effect later than half-past oiglit, for 
otherwise the water, bavin" cooled, would not Jiave instantly caused 
the blister it did. !My wife no longer remembers if, in her distrac¬ 
tion, her tliouiilits actually turned to me or if slic called me. She is 
conviiK'od slie did, hut her actual recollections have been destroyed. 

Such as it is, this experience, so clearly proved by my letter of 
December 22d, seems to me literally e.xact. 

1 will add tliat the nature of my mind, and tliat of iny occupation, 
load me toward tlic study of scientific realities much more than 
toward even Is of the mysterious order of the psychic world. I have 
never had any other exiierience of this nature. 

Giaox. 

Sous-Intendent of the First Class. 


Does not this curious tale sliow the greatest similarity to 
tlial of Monsieur ArboussotV (C’iiapter IV, page 71) and that 
of Monsieur (Jarrison (ibid, page 75) ? All reveal the pow¬ 
ers of the snpra-normal soul. Let us continue. 

Here are some more eases concerning which it is impossible 
to doulif, showing tclcpalhie transmission of thought. 1 am 
taking flicin from a letter winch was sent me from Passavant, 
Haiite-Sadne, hy Dr. Poirson of the faculty of Paris. 


I am sending yon accounts of tlirec events of a somewhat ditferent 
order, hut which may he useful to you in your studios on psychic 
plu'iiomcna. I can guarantee tladr authenticity, as 1 have the habit 
of attributing no iinportaiH'C to events of this order unless I have 
ohM’in'i'd I hem invseif. 

A .iVhont two months ago, liaiipening to he in Belfort, a riuarter 
of Paris, I began to think suddenly and with singular insistence of 
one of my colleagues of tlie Jura, of whom I do not think once a 
year, as I have no relations with him e.vcept in a professional wa}'. 
Moreover, these relations date from thirteen years ago, and I have 
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not seen him since. A few minutes later I found myself face to 

w *'" 'lo'' " » 

street, at right angles to my own, it was impossible that I should have 

TsLimr “ ^ '■» - 

B As I am a doctor by profession, I am often disturlied at ni'^lit 
great many people pass before my door: but if some one comes 
who IS to ring, I awake of my own accord while he is still 

to ring liouse; I know beforehand that he is going 

I have verified this not once but a hundred times in the past 
twelve years. In order to be entirely e.vact, I must sav that if I am 

Hinl of fore 

I am° f ^ stop or "ot; I must say also, that if 

I am sleeping very heavily, after an especially fatiguing day, the 

phoDoiUGnoD (Iocs ijot occur. 

I ran indnie o hysterical young woman in whom 

Tt IV f, 1 ^ sosgostion with e.vlraordinarv ease 

L oflV "'""I '-r a'vakenirg 

This does 001 "*'°“’ 't 'V obseiwes with remarkable esactness. 
h Zl7Jl T ^’■•‘^o^'lioary to one who practises a little 

b nd wT’ ‘ >^aometh,ng else: One day this person’s bus- 

scTzei Zh tlT .■""’‘‘V’’"’' awakening, was 

wV nlleil V V ‘'“0 ''-atcli that 

VV six tVr ’■ "" A* il was only half- 

theVrV e “r’"'® '>0>"' ‘0 wait, he turned 

wffe Vse '? H-- --prisoi to see his 

hour of ,r‘'‘“oa'ant when the large hand touehed the 

Opened t’ T "'l>al I-d 

haV!.VL, r®' tncredulous and wished to verify it, and in fact, I 
ija\e \erinea it several times, 

easHvVeadsV "r‘ ‘V ‘■'o'o<>> 

hands. ^ ^ * “*‘'0 it in my 

interpreting them; they could be confirmed for you by those con- 
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CGrncd if tliGy were not, in mentality, a little behind the point of view 
held by us; they consider rac somewhat of a sorcerer, and would 
certainly not wish to be mixed u]) with these stories. 

You can make any use you please of my letter. I authorize you 
to publish my name, for I am not afraid of the laughter of the 
ignorant, and I enjoy that of imbeciles. 

I am, etc., 


Db. POIRSON, 


Passavant, Haute-Saoiie; October 9, 1916. 


(Letter 3482.) 


The first of these three ea.ses is not unusual, and it is one 
of those which lead us to consider the transmission of thought 
from brain to brain, like a wave of other. The second leads 
to the same conclusion. The third shows a suggestion operat¬ 
ing de.spite a trick. The transmission of thought is evident, 
especially" in the ca.se of the doctor who altered the hands of 
the watch. Everybody" knows tliat we often meet, appar¬ 
ently" by" chance, a person of whom we are thinking. We 
find examples of it eveiywhere. Dr. Foissae, among others, 
jioints out ^ some of these coincidences which have particularly" 
struck him. But they are not rare, although they" have not 
been analyv.ed until now. They" prove ps.vchic radiation. 
(*ases of telepathic sight and hearing are more frequently 


met with. 

Among tlie numerous observations which have been sent 
to me, 1 will rpiote the following ease in which Madame 
Bari lies, the widow of Dr. Bartlies, of Ivry", actually" saw 
from a distance an accident wlncli fortunately" liad no serious 
coiiseipiences. Tlie event took place in 1874 in llumania. 


'File doetiir bad h’Fl 
wile bad gone to pass 
wliile they were talking 


February' 12, 1917. 

on liorsebaek to make rounds, and bis 
tlie afternoon witli some friends. Siuldenly, 
, she saw her busliand fall from his horse into 


1 La ('liancc oil la Dcfilinre, p. 5S0. 
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the road, and she gave a cry of fright. They laughed at her, quite 

natuially, but wlien the doctor returned in the evening, his wife still 

under her impression of the vision and to the great astonishment of 

the rider, asked if he had hurt himself. He told her that havinrr 

slowed his horse to a walk, after a rather stiff climb, he had passed 

the bndle over Ins arm in order to roll a cigarette, when the animal 

suddenly stumbled, fell on its knees, and flung the rider to tlio 

ground, where he had hurt his face, hU shoulder, and bis arm Tlie 

doctor, who was acquainted with telepathy, was not surprised at this 
Vision. * v-va at iiJia 

(Letter 4075.) 

Our next case of mental vision is of the same order. Lom- 

rose published the following letter, sent him by his collca-me 
m the university. Professor De Sanctis: 

I was once at Rome with my family, which had remained in the 

was in the habit of sleeping there. One evening |,c told me ho was 
going to the Costanri Theater. I had come in alone and was hemn- 
ning to read when I was suddenly seised with terror. I slni.-l,.d 
aganist it ^d was beginning to undress, but I remained obsess^ h 
the thought that the theater was on fire and my brother in dan!^er I 
put the light out; hut, growing more and more disturbed I lit it 
again, contrary to my usual custom, and decided to await inv brother’s 

mi-ht be At 1 ir ° , P- \ ‘vuly frightened, just as a child 

„ t be. At lialf.past twelve 1 heard the door open, and what was 

my astonishment when my brother told me about The panic that had 

iTur 7Zy ‘i- 

lint rhWi'TaTreportrd'^y^ 

Medicine at Angers : 

iX child of seven, Ludovico, possessed n n-iff f i ■ 

, possesstfi a j^itt for solving problems 

J \Anioin I exhibited at Paris in l«sn i .1 
the whole world. ’ whose reputation spread over 
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similar to that of the celebrated Inaudi.^ The child's father finally 
noticed one day, first, that he liardly listened to the reading of the 
problems that were given him, and, secondly, that his mother's 
presence was the one condition necessary for the success of the ex- 
perimenl, 

She always had to have the required solution under her eyes or 
in her iiiin<l, lYoin this lie deduced that his son did not calculate 
hut divined, or, to be more exact, that the mother tniiisinilled her 
thought to liiiu; and he resolved to make sure of the matter. Conse¬ 
quently, he asked her to o])cn the dictionary and ask the hoy which 
page she was looking at, and the boy answered at once; “It is page 
four fifty-six," which was coiTcet. Ten times be repeated this and 
ten times wc obtained the same result. 

When a sentence of any length was written on a tablet it was 
enougli for it to pass under the mother's eyes for the child, 
when questioned, even by a stranger, to he able to repeat the whole 
of it. 

All these observations unite in proving to ns that cora- 
muniealion exists between iniiul and mind. 

A ease of vision and also of exact hcarhuj from a distance, 
in a dream, has been reported to me by one of my corre¬ 
spondents. IMonsienr Maurice Rollinet, who had it from 
i\lonsi('iir Dontaz, the cure at Domdidicr, canton of Fribourg, 
Swit zerland. Here it is, somowliat abridged:^ 


It was in tlie middle of Xovernher of the vear 1S*)0. At the time 
1 was (“ightcen years old. 1 went to bed and to sleep. 

1 do not know liow long Morplicns had rocked me in his arms, 
when a strange \'ision appeared before my mind. I saw tlie sor¬ 
rowful face of my dear old father, speaking to me from my old 
home, which was twenty-four kilometers from the town near Fri- 
hourg where I was living: ‘‘idy dear Josepli," he said, “it is with 
great sorrow tliat I am writing to toll you that your poor sister, 
Josephine, is dying in Paris." 

» I liave published it in the Aunafes dcs Sciences lisijchiques of October, 
PJIO, 
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I was awakened by this vision but said to myself at once- “\l,i 
bah! .t ,s a dream r At that I went to sleep again. 

But behold, the same vision appeared again, exactly as at fir t 
with the same sorrowful look and the same words^- “ttv ? 1 

dr o ‘ f’ out of bed, “I no longer believe it’s •. 

dream, and under the pamful impression of a sonowful • .,r. ' 

1 .Messed and looked at my watch: it was half-pasTrw've • ’ 

men day had come I set out for the college As I h-,d 
material to get from my room I went im i„ .T ' i ^ ^ ^ ''‘® 

the care of an old concierge. I had barely entered when T 

sa\v e good old man coming toward me, holding a «m ill m 1 a 
m his hand. He said to me- “A f package 

from your home has asked me to give y u without del '“h 
c-nt sent hy vour father for it it Z 

opened the' p.;ekage at :nei”^ 1^ ::s1e:i‘m;a r hTriert; ^ 
my father, written in trreat haste* T t ^ ^ 

prreat sorrow that I am TOting’to tell'^vou ttlt 
dosephine is dyiuf^ in Pan- r f " * ^ 

the sad news The ““t y«t know 

evening. T did not t^^nTl” "u f this 

ment It ' ] »“«''• to tell your mother, for the mo- 

will leave for the Grid Cou^il wm ^ 

which your dear mother prepared for this weision 

hero without fail to-morrow cvenin<r It J'-V" 

my age, to fulfil this sorrowful dntv t ^ 

us.” alas, will represent 

:r,rr-^ 

had taken place yesterday. ’ ‘ 

Jo.s. Dol'Taz, Curk, 
Domdidier, April 18, 1918, 

It is utterly impossible here to plead a chanee. eoinoidenec 
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between this dream and the events and we are forced to admit 
that the father’s thought was carried to the son, with the very 
text of the letter wdiich he was seuding to him.* 


We see that everything unites to prove the value of the 
thesis upheld here: The action of the soul is independent of 

the body. 

The following instance of telepathetic sensation has been 
described by Dr. Foissac (“Chance ou la Destinee,” page 
591)) as having been e.xperienced by himself. At the time the 
importance of these events was never suspected: 


When I was a medical stiideut and interne at Dapuytreu, I 
dreamed that I saw my father attacked with an illness which was 
l)rin‘’'in‘^ Iiitii to the grave. 1 awoke in great distress, \\liieh 1 tried 
to overcome, telling myself that I had left my father the Sunday 
before in perfect liealthj it was now ^\ ednesday. I told nivsclf that 
it was really a weakness to grow anxious over a dream, and I re¬ 
solved to pay no attention to it. Ihit tlie image of my dying father 
was continually heforo my mind and, altliough I was ashamed of 
my weakness, in order to escape from tliis obsession I lett for Saint- 
Geriiiaiii, where 1 found my fatlier ill of mflammation of tlie lungs, 
which carried him otf in five days. 


Telepathy appears under all forms. It is not rare for the 
daily papers to receive echoes of observations of this sort. 
‘“Pile Daily Telegraph” of August 2:J, 190G, published, among 
otliers, the tale of one of its (‘orrospondenis. IIis little daugh¬ 
ter, aged three, was saying her prayers and refused, that 
e\ening, to follow her usual custom and pray for a happy 
etuliug to the voyage of her grandmother, who had left Russia 
for England. “No,” she repeated, “I shall not pray this 
evening that (Irandmolher will arrive safely, because she has 
arrived ."—“What did you say?”—“Ye.s, I saw the boat in 


tlie harbor and she 

1 t’oiiipai'c with !i 

nioUior (L*Incutuiu^ p. 


is very well.” The correspondent added 

siiiiilur communitiLlion hetwevu my father and 
513). 
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that she had made a note of the date, and that when she 
received word from her mother, she learned that that lady 
had really arrived, as this child had seen in her dream 
the day before she had refused to make her usual prayer. 
She observes that this power of seeing things at a distance, 
in dreams, is in her family, and that she herself saw one 
night the explosion on board of the Great Eastern. Her 
husband made considerable fun of the dream when she told 
him, but he was obliged to acknowledge the truth of it the 
next morning when the papers arrived. 

A telepathetic vision, in a dream, from Strasburg to Paris 
has been described to me by an old friend, Madame 
Dobelmann, in the following words: 


I do not know, dear Master, whether or not I have mentioned to 
you an instance of telepathy which I experienced in January, 1001. 
We were already living in Paris when, at the end of JanuVr>', we 
were called to Strasburg, my husband and I, for tlie funeral of niy 
poor invalid mother. Our son was not able to go also, because of 
the laws of exception of that place. I was miieli alfceted, as can 
be imagined, by the swarm of memories and by the weather (the 
air was full of whirling snow), so that I had very agitated dreams 
at night. One night, especially, I was oveitoiiie with sharp dis¬ 
tress and dreamed that I saw my youngest son caught between two 
rows of planks which had fallen on him, unable to free iiimself and 
calling me, “Mama!” I spoke of it to my .sister, while I was still 
very much oppressed by this niglitmare. But neither she nor I 
dreamed of attaching any importance to it. A few days later, on 
our return to Paris, tlie seivant who received us said : “Monsieur 
Julien is much bettor, he is at his work.”—“What, has he been ill?” 

“ hy, yes, he had to stay in the house several days, for he hurt 
his leg. Didn't he write you?” 

On ray son's return we questioned him, and he told me that he 
had had an accident, for a pile of boards had fallen on him; but it 
bad been nothing serious, and it would have been useless to frighten 
us. But I knew it,” I said. “I dreamed about it all one night; 
and the curious thing is that the place did not at all resemble your 
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wood-yard. You wore in llio midst of planks, unable to get up, in 
a great unfamiliar yard, and the sun was shining brightly.”— 
“That’s correct,” replied my son; “the sun was shining on that day 
and it did not happen in my place but in a neighbor’s yard, which 
is just as you have dcserilied it witliout having ever seen it But 
I have no recollection of having called you.” 

Had my son called me at night in his sleep? It is not impossible, 
for he was accustomed to dream out loud. 

I must add that this is the one and only time that such a thing 
has happened to me. 

Valerie DonELiiAxx, 

(Letter 21120.) 12 rue Linne, Paris. 

AV e see what variety exists among all these sincere, simple, 
and aiitliontie tales. They reinforce one another and prove 
to us that our body does not contain all the reality that 
e.xists. 

Here is anotlier example of the vi.sioii at a distance, in a 
dream, of a very precise incident. 

One of my relatives, Aladame Izouard—of Marseilles, 
wliei’e her family lias been well known for more than half a 
eentury—told mo of a very curious dream which I begged her 
to describe in a few lines, !She has done so in the following 
letter. 


December 13, 1001. 

Dear Master: 

I \v;is living at Marseilles when this event took place at Sorgues, 
a small town in the department of Vaueliise, 1 saw in a dream 
one of my friends in the hands of a man who was cutting oil' her 
heantiful hair, and I awoke very much astonished, 

A few months later I learned that the lady wlictin I had seen 
undergo this disagreeal)l(' operation had been tlirough a severe 
illness, and they hail had not merely to cut her hair, but to shave the 
enhie lie.’id. My dream had oceurred at tlie same moment, whieli 
is why 1 liave ke])t an uuforgetabic inemoi*y of it. 

Y. IZOUARD. 

(Letter 1201.) 
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Distance does not exist for the spirit. We have brougiit up 

the question in order to learn whether the souls of the seers 

are transported to the places seen, or whether the person 

seen acts at a distance upon the seer, or whether there is not a 

snnultaneous sensation on both sides. But what is space to 
thought? 

The sight of an accident, an illness, a death at a distance 
IS not so rare a thing as might be imagined. We shall have 
occasion farther on to examine a large number of exact and 
precise eases of the vision of death. Let us describe, in con¬ 
nection with telepathy, the following striking obsen^ation. 

1 have taken it from a book by Mrs. Crowe, “The Obscure 
Sides of Nature. “ 


A certain Mrs. H-, living in Limerick, had a few years a-o 

a serv'ant named Nelly Hanlon, whom she esteemed very mucli. 

Nelly was a most responsible person, who rarely asked for a holiday, 

and Mrs. H was all the more disposed to grant her request when 

^le asked for a day off in order to attend a fair a few miles a wav. 

liut Mr. H-learning on his return of Nelly’s plans, said th(w 

without her, as he had invited guests to dinner on that 

day, and Nelly was the only one to whom he could trust the keys of 

le ee ar. He added that business matters would jirohahly not 

pei-mit him to return in time to go after tlie wine himself. Mrs. 

, who did not wish to disappoint Nelly, to whom she had 

given her consent, said that she herself would take charge of the 

e or that day, and Nelly set off in the morning, overjoyed, 

promising to return in the evening if it was possible and at latest 
on the lollowing^ morning, 

without incident; no one tliougiit of Nelly, 
len It was time to go after the wine, Mrs. II- took the key 

■ cellar staircase, followed by a servant who 

' me t e basket for tlie bottles. Slie had hardly begun to desceiul 
the steps when she gave a great cry and fell in a faint. Tiiey oar- 
ri er to her bed, and the girl who accompanied her told the 
otlier ^rnfied servants that they had seen Nelly Hanlon at the 
00 ot the staircase, dripping with water. When Mr. H- 
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aiTived tlioy told him the same tale: he scolded the sen-ant for her 

foolishness, and Mrs. II-, who had been well eared for, reg.amed 

her senses. As she opened her eyes, she sighed deeply and ex¬ 
claimed. “Oh, Nelly Hanlon!-’ and as soon as she had reeoveied 
enou'di to .speak, she eonfinned what the sen'ant had said: she had 
seen Nelly Hanlon at the foot of the stairway, dripping as if she 

had jnst eome out of the water. Mr. H- did everjdhmg in the 

world to convince her that it was an illusion, but m vain. Aellj, 

he said, “will soon return and will laugh at you.” 

Ni'^-ht came, then the morning, V)ut no Nelly. Two or tliree a>s 
passed. They made imiuivies and found that she had been seen afc 
(he fair, and that she had left, toward evening, to return home. 
From this moment all trace of her disappeared. Finally her body 
was found in the river, hut they never knew how the tragedy had 

occurred. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the servant, as she was 
drowning,—without doubt accidentally,—went back in her 
mind to lier master, to whom she was very much aUached. 
Til is telepat hetic view is especially remarkable for its pre¬ 
cision and clearness. 

These mental visions at a distance sometimes take on a 
symbolic form wliich is not at tirst understood. I have re¬ 
ceived the following letter about a dream that occurred at 
Ferry, 240 kilometers from Paris; 

During the night of August 20th-noth I was particularly moved 
by a dream. Wc had a young friend who had lunm inarnod for 
five years to a government olViciah 4 he yonng couple weie li\ing 
at Neuilly, and their secoml cliild, then about fifteen months old, 
was in a Very dislurhing .state of health Itceausc of intestinal trouble, 

so tliat hardly a ray of hope remained to the parents. 

My imagination was tlierefore rather concerned with this little 
creature, who, as a matter of fact, and thanks to great care did 
survive and is now a delightlul little Ik)\. 

This being disposed of, liere is my dream: 

1 was in tlic room of my young friend; slie was standing, clad m 
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a dressiiig-gfown, her hair almost down her back, her eves flowing 
with tears, lier whole pei*S0DaIity showing the most profound dis¬ 
tress. Meanwhile she held mechanically, and as if from habit, a 
child whose head and thin little body drooped languidly over her 
shoulder. This child, the image of suffering, was alive and utter¬ 
ing feeble, plaintive moans. Soon my attention was attracted by 
two men, liearing a bulky object, which they placed in the middle 
of the room. At first this object appeared to me to be a child’s 
coffin and I was disturbed to think that after alt the siek child was 
still living and m his mother’s arms. After a period that I could 
not determine, it seemed to me that the funereal collhi gi-ew slowly 
larger, until it became capable of holding a large body. In fact, 

the two men soon placed in it a long corpse, wrapped in a white 
sheet. 

The young wife redoubled her tears and wi'acking sobs, and with 
her free hand pushed back those with her who tried vainly to lead 
her away from this melancholy sight. She refused fiercely to go: 
children, family, nothing existed any more for her but tlie beloved 
dead person, whom they were about to cany away and wlioni, she 
said, nothing in the world eonld replace. 

Like many dreams, mine ended in confusion, and on my awaken¬ 
ing there remained with me only a painful impression, with tlie very 
clear recollection, however, of the details of tiie principal scene, 
and I told my servant, while I helped her arrange the room, tiuit 
something had certainly happened to our friends, whom she knew 
well. I thought that tile tliird child, wliom they were expecting, 
■would arrive in the world before its time. 

The morning of the next day, September 1, my husband entered 
my room holding in his hand a mourning letter and, very much 
agitated, still hoping (hat it was all a mistake, he stammerod rather 
than read an invitation to tlie funeral services of our friend, aged 
thirty-six years, who had died August 30, 1S02. 

Ihe unfortunate man liad succumbed to an attack of cholera, a 
victim in his full youth and happiness to the terrible scourge which, 

unng the summer of 1802, as you can remember, touclied a few of 
tlie townships to the west of Paris. 

During the few short hours in which they desjiaired of saving 
the sick man, his young wife (and I knew that such had been her 
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longing) had tbouglit of t!ie doctor-fnend my husband was to 
them, one whn, she believed, could have found means to save him. 

Who will explain this niysteiious sympathy? The truth is that, 
with my mind, I had actually seen our friend put into his coRin, and 
that everything had happened as 1 liave described it. The very eve¬ 
ning of August :iOth, as he bad died between four and five o’clock in 
the afternoon, the body liad been placed in the colfin, as a sanitary 

measure, and that at a rather late hour in the evening. 

A. Feron, 

Uun-sur'Aiiron, Cher,: June G, 1899. 

(Letter G71.) 

How i.s it possible for iis not to be convinced by all these 
experiments, at once diverse, positive, and harmonious? 

Apropos of vision at a distance, I have received from a cor¬ 
respondent (Monsieur Egisto del Panto, of Sesto Fiorentiuo, 
Italy) no less curious a note than the following: 


On taking, one day, the train from Toulouse to Paris, I observed 
in my compartment a middle-aged gentleman ot very distinguished 
ai»pearaiH'(', with whom I .'^oun loll into conversation. We dis¬ 
cussed philosophy, socialism, religion, and lie let me nnderstand 
that he was very religious and that he had become so tlirough a 
frightful inisliU'tline which had befallen him .some time helore. 

He told me that it was the first time he had talked to a stranger 
of this terrible unliappiness which had come to him. All his tainily, 
if I reiiienihi’i’ rightly, had heim swept away by a flood at I onlousc. 
Well, tills gentleman, who seemed to me a professor, told me that 
s('\'eral days after this catastrophe, he had .<een in a dream tlie 
spot where the body of one of his tlmwiied ehildreu lav vunler tho 
water, and that when he wimt the next day to look tt»r it, it was 
found lit crncflif Uiat spot. It is imjm.ssible to admit that tliis hon- 
(‘st middle-aged mail of su|ierior iiitelligeriee and education, with 
leans in his evtw, should have told me a false story. 

(Letter ItlKl.) 


Here is a very remarkable exaniiile of vision at a distance, 
in a dream, of a most uuusiml accident. I take it from the 


tblepatht and psrcmc transmissions .« 

»otk ■■PlirntMini of tlio Llvloe." Vol.me I 3,, , 

from Its French translation tt. n • 

thiques/' page 107. Canon Warburton of 
under date of July 16, 1883 . 

ir: ^Jz:: 

I found a message from him on ti t ui ° leached his home 

being absent and told me that he hid Ion; o' 

o the West End and that he intended to retu^ a it‘tl 'T 
O clock. Instead of eoin- to hnd T enf , after one 

At exactly one o'clock I awoke with a start” ^ ann-cliair. 

has fallen!" I saw mv hrn .t ^ J 

room on to a brilliantlv U l f i came out of a drawing- 

step of the stai"v:rl"a Si hea7fi“f 

elbows and hands. I had never seen tL I bis 

wliere it was. Thinking very little nf tl ^ “o‘ know 

sgein. A half-hour lafer I ,vas wah “““Jent, I went to sleep 
of my brother, who e.vclaimed- “Ih Tl ***' ^ abrupt entrance 
my neek. As I was leaWno the . ’i ^ “''‘“''y broke 

fell fuU length down the stairway.^ 

be^bTiuS’ttf" ^ 

palUrmeSagrfl'oS Jit btTer ZT'"' ^ 

he may have thou^dit nf i ■ ii (although 

rather a cmse o?r.i vLt^^ '-t 

inent, especially as the Revcr;T<] cLoT W 

<bat he .saw a landing brilliantly IH ed a ,cTn dt'k “'t 'fT'’ 
fact. «‘'-e‘>bments, which corresponded to the actual 

fan dlwntllai™ '’"""'"'’'“'S <'"« (also a 

4701 a sidircasc) in L Inconnu” (Volume VVVi 

w “iXsi'ir Jh""'™"” -i- S’ 

especially study thm curious fact of uiciiial vision 
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in the following chapter. It will prove with even more 
positive evidence than the preceding chapters the existence 

of transcendent powers of the soul. 

These siglits at a distance, these telepathic impressions, can 
be observed equally well outside of dreams, or at least in 
half-waking conditions. Let \is read, for example, the follow¬ 
ing observation of the barrister Richard Searle, sent to the 
Society for Psychical Research on November 2, 1883: 


One aftemoon 1 was sitting in my ofiioe in the Temj)le writing 
out a memorandum. My oniee is ])laced between one of the win¬ 
dows and the chimney; tlie window has a view of the Temple. Sud¬ 
denly I noticed that I was looking through the lower pane, which 
was about at the level of my eyes, and T saw the head and face of 
niv wife. She had fallen backward, her eyes closed, her face livid, 
as if slie were dead. I shook myself, tried to got control of myself; 
then I got up and looked out tlirough the window: T saw only the 
houses opposite. I came to the conclusion that I had grown drowsy 
and tlien fallen aslee}>. After having taken a few turns about the 
room to rouse myself thoroughly I went on with my work and 
tluuight no more of the incident. 

I returned home at my usual hour. Tliat evening, while I was 
dining with inv wife, she told me that she had lunched with a friend 
Jiving in Gloucester Gaidtais, and that slie liad taken a little girl with 
iier (one of our nieces, who was staying with us), hut that during 
luncli or iminedi{itcly jiftcrward the eliild had fallen and cut her 
face so that tiu' lilood had spurted out. ^ly wife added that she 
herself had fainted. Wluit I had seen througli the window come 
back to my mind, and I asked her at what hour it had liapj^enod. 
Slie answered, at a tew iniiuites after two. It was at the very 
monuuit of inv vision, I must adtl that it is tlie only time my 
wife has fainted. At the time I told the event to many of my 
friends. 

RiciiAiu) Searle. 


In confirmation of this incident Mr. Paul Pierard, of 27 
Gloncoster Gardens, London, writes: 
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rs. bearle, of Home Lodge, Heme Hill, I,ad come with her little 
eo d d ««">« and nmnin-. a 

^elfst^r r 

'•r.r I- ^ 

told US that the afternoon before, while he was looking over some 
usiiiess jn his office, 6 Pump Court, the Temple, he had felt a 
cunous impression and had seen the irantfe nf in^ 

thetcelLr TheT?''’ ^ "h- n.oment of 

me acciaent. i he fact is undeniable. 

It certainly seems that there was here an instantaneous 
mile. ‘'«y. a hundred, or two hundred 

odsU^r"’’‘o 

Here is an example related in February, 1901 in the nro 

oeedings of the English Society for Psyeliioal Res 1 Td 

vthich the investigators of this subject have seen ma 

times since.' This is a case of very exact vision at . r , 

of 2.30 kilometers. The writer. Mr. DavirFra.s:^HarH^Tf 

the University of Saint Andrew’s, tells of it him.self in the 
following words: 

fr^ mT '’f business prcventcl me 

om returning to London at the end of tlie week \s T d; i t 

to MaUo'’;R 'f ern:: 

ome i morlr;''"'’ T" '» 

tiuiiic oy a morning tram on l^ronday. 

station T destination, a little family tiotel near the 

Inn mvsdf ‘'■'■ •'rawing-room 

of snow and 01*01""*^ “ ■’'“"''‘'"■y’ "'‘b qu-antities 

greL hlw tern' thermometer marked a respeetahle number of de- 

' bage. La zone fronlUre; Chevreuil, On ne meurt pae, p. 45. 
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I found tliat, at the time, T was the only guest in the hotel, and 
while I waited for ray tea I settled myself eomfortably in a big 
ami-chair before a cheerful fire. It was not yet dark enough to 
liglit the gas, nor light enough to read. I turned my hack on the 
window and thought of nothing in particular. I was in a state of 
passive tranquillity, when all at once I lost the sense of where I 
was. Instead of tiie wall and the pictures that were hung on it, 
I saw before me the front of iny house in Loudon; mv wife was 
standing on tiie door-step and speaking to a workman who held a 
hig 1)100111 in liis lumds. 

I\Iy wife seemed much distressed, and I felt an instant certainty 
that the man was in a wretched condition of poverty. I did not 
hear their conversation, hnt something told me that the unfortunate 
man was asking my wife to help him. At this moment the servant 
hroiight tile tea and tlic vision vanished. The impression niailo on 
me hy this vision was so profound, I was so convinced that I had 
seen snmetliiiig real, that after I had finished my tea I wrote my 
■wife to tel! lu'r what liad just luq'ipcncd to me and to heg her to 
tind out about this man and to liclp liiiii ns much as iiossihle. 

Now, this is what had taken jtlace in London. A young boy had 

<'()ni(' and knocked at the door of our iioiise. lie had spoken to the 

servant and luid ottered for a penny to sweep tlie snow that covered 

tiu' sidewalk and the house door-step. Whih* the hoy was talking, a 

jKtor devil in tatlm's eaine up, who said: “I heg you to give me the 

])referenee. 'I'liis child will probably siiend for candy the penny 

you give him, while I need it to buy bread. I have a wife and 

four children, all ill; there is nothing to eat, no fire,” etc. Ttie 

servant ht'gged the man to wait while she went to tell my wife, who 

eaine to sjieak to the unfortunate fellow, lie repeated that he had 

been ill, that all his I'amily icas in the most wreteluvl jxiverty, hut 

that before aiqiealiiig to public charity lie wislietl to try to find 

some sort of work. It was this scene wliich I liad liehehl at the 

very nioment Avheii it came to pass. It had iieen transmitted to me, 

])rohah]y Ihiougli the impression which the misery of this poor man 

had majlc on mv wife’s mind. 

■ 

II (‘re is (lie (md of the story, My wife promised the man that 
sIk‘ would go to his home in the evening and see what she could do. 
Slie found lie Iiad told the truth. j\Iv wife gave what she could in 
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food clothes, money, and fuel. It is useless to add tint mv 
which reached her Monday morni.,. caused her tl e laTi s 

oTI ha" j„-i:i:T-,-se.f: h:":af:.:::::,T,:; 

and has distributed milk in our quarter for ul L!r!'rvearr'''"’“'‘ 

David Kraskh Harris. 

Is there not in this actual observation an absolute proof 

IteHaT'' . ® ■“ ‘-"“'‘"n with the 

material eye, the retina, the optic nerve or the br iin 1 W 

It not the spirit which alone acted here? Wnc it ' 
Psychic, mental communications between livin^ people often 

ItsZ Oi.e 

responds to ‘’a" ™r- 

or lerth of far.awav 

experie^rhrD^.XlVJ- ^ — - 

ArSv,''®i'on;:,; ''•f' “f mojor, in the Greek 

risen of the Isle of /a ,tc A'f ^ / TT 

to occupy my ne: .tfil w s rouHw h T""'' ' 

heard m • as aijout twv hours from (lie coast) I 

Voltcrra” This'phr-it!''^ 'mccasin-ly to me in Italian, ‘-Go and see 
allhooo'l, T . repeated so often that I w.as stunned- 

clo iMr'I " 0^ •■'lor,nod bv T b. 

to make meTitkoT ■"otiiin, 

wtiofll^lNid not PV h Molten a, wlio lived m Zanto and 

before. 1 tried tn’'i “'"'o'‘ttl' ^ I'od seen him once ten veai-s 

to no avaV the V ’’ “i" f>-"""-'ravclers, 

occupied mJ-seR J,: ^ *'-l<tht to the hotel and 

cease to toraenf me A"iiUleT 

, „ „ ^ a servant entered and told me 

/^afluctnations mipathi(>ue 8 , p. 30U 
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tliat a pontIonian was at the door and wished to speak with me at 
once. “Who is it?” I asked.—“Monsieur Volterra” w’as the an¬ 
swer. He entered all in teai*s, full of despair, and begrged me to 
follow him, to see his son, who was very ill. 

I found the young man in a delirium of madness, naked, in an 
empty chandler, having been given up by all the doctors of Zante 
five years before. His aspect was hideous and rendered more 
fri'ditful bv continual iiaroxvsins, accompanied with wliistlings, 
howlings, hayings, and other animal cries. Sometimes he twisted 
himself on his stomach like a serpent; at other times he fell on his 
knees in a state of ecstasy; at times he talked and quarreled with 
imaginary beings. Tlie violent periods were sometimes followed 
by prolonged and com]>lete syncopes. When I opened the door of 
his room he flung himself uimn me with fury, but I remained mo¬ 
tionless and seized him by the arm while I looked at him fixedly. 
At the end of several secmids his glam'O lost its fierceness, he began 
to tremble and fell to the tloor, his eyes shut. I made some mag¬ 
netic passes over Inni, and in less than halt an hour he was in a 
liyjuiofie sleep. '^J'he treatment lasted two and a half months, dur¬ 
ing whieli T ob.served in him more than one interesting phenomenon. 
Since his cure, the juitient has never lunl a relapse. 

A letter from Monsieur \"olterra to (’omit (lonemys, dated 
Zante, dune fi, lS8r>, contains a eonii>Iete aftirination of what 
has just been told concerning the Volterra family. The letter 
concludes as follows; 


Before vour arrival in Znnic\ T had no relations with you, al- 

K 

though I had passctl many years at t'orfii as de|uity of (he legisla¬ 
tive assemhlv. W(* had never spoken, and you iiad never said a 
word to inv .-'On. \V(* liad iit'ver thought of vou or a.sk(*d your hcl]) 

until I came to see vou wlien you arrived at Zaiite as an army 


(locior, and begeed nou to save iii\’ .'-on. 

\V(' owe his life first to yon, then to hj'pnotism. 1 think it my 
duty to assure you of my sineere gratitude, and to sign myself 

Your very afiVetionnte and grateful 

Du.MLTtMO VOLTEURA, COU-XT CltlSSOPLEVRU 
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Additional signatures : 

Laura Volterra [wife of Monsieur Volterra], 

Dionisio D. Volterra, Count Crissoplevri. 

Anastasio Volterra [the recovered invalid], 

C. Vassapoulis, Witness. 

Loren20 JIercati, Witness, 

Demetrio, Count Guerino, Witness, 


Another case of hearing at a distance: 

Dr, Balme of Nancy was caring for the Countess of L- 

^ ^ -rt? _ _ _ * A ^ 


who was suffering from dyspepsia. She came to him for 
consultation and he never went to her house, which was situ¬ 
ated outside of the to^vn. Three days after one of her visits 
on May 19, 1899, when he crossed his antechamber after re¬ 
turning home, he heard these words: “How ill I feel and 
no one to help me!“ Then he heard the sound of a fallin- 

body. The voice was that of Madame de L_. When 

he tried to verify his impression, he found that no one in 
the whole house had seen or heard this lady. He retired to 
his workroom, collected his thoughts and, having placed him- 
self in a light state of hypnosis, he transported himself to 

the lady s presence. He saw all her actions and gestures and 
noted them minutely. 

Madame de L-^ came to see him and told him her im¬ 

pressions, which agreed on all points with those of the doctor, 
fter you had retired to your chamber,” he asked her 

w at was It you seemed to be searching for about you?”— 

t seemed to me that some one was looking at me,” she an- 
swered. 

This case, which is worthy of having been watched by an 

experienced observer, led Jlonsicur Primot to the following 
renections: ® 

It certainly seems to have been a telepathic call which 
came from the invalid,-an appeal which was explained by 
er distress, and which was translated by the recipient into 
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the form of an auditory impression exercised upon lus sub- 
consciousness. Dr. Babne replied to this by placing himself, 
through an eO'ort of atitosuggestion, in a state of hypnosis 
sufiicient to inahe possible the e-Kteriorization of his psychic 
ctmter of perceplion, and by that very means his telccsthetic 
excursion to his patient's home. Tills interpretation is con¬ 
firmed by her declaration tliat she liad felt his presence. It 
seemed to me/' slie said, “tliat some one was looking at me.” 
In otlier words, there was on one si tie transmission of thought 
or sensation—that is to say, telepathic action, from the invalid 
to the doctor—and on tlie other side, in restionse to the trans¬ 
mitted thought, exteriorization by the doctor, in a state of 
semi-somnambulism, and the transference to the neighborhood 
of the iiatieut of his psychic center of perception,—that is to 
sav. t chest hdie action. 

Is this word “transfer” exact and does it represent the ae- 
Inal conditions of the phenomenon? Perhaps the psychic or¬ 
ganism has no need to be transferred from one point to another 
hi order to sec and feel elVectively despite distance. But 
events took place as if lie had really transferred himself and 
that is all lliat we can aflirm with certainly. At bottom it 
makes little difVeronee, for in whatever manner one interprets 
t luMU they are none the less a .striking and IHing pi oof of 
the extraordinary facnltios and ]>owers that belong to the 

jisychic organism.^ 

Snell lu*aring al a distance as we are now about to consider 
is inadmissible if one is not willing to recognize that the mind, 
the soul, our jisychic entity (whatever may be the word we 
use) acts outside the body and tlu’ limits of the senses. 

The autlior of tin* account, Mv. Uod Fryer (“Hallucinations 

tt'-lopathitpies,” page -Hd), writes; 

.Inmuiry, lS8:h A strange event took place in the autumn of 
the yi-ar 1S7!1. One of niy hrotliers was away from lionie, when one 


1 I’riimtt, l*s;j('ho}ofjic <runc roarrr.Moa, [c t4S. 
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afternoon, at about half-past five, I was astonished to hear niyself 
called distinctly by my name. I recognized the voice of rny brotijer 
so clearly that I ran all over the house to find him; but as I did not 
find him, and knowing that he was forty miles from there, I ended 
by believing it an illusion, and thought no more of it. Wlien mv 
brother arrived, six days later, he told me that he had just escaped 
a very serious accident. As he was getting off the train his foot 
had slipped and he had fallen his entire length on the platfonn. 
“What IS very curious,” he said, “is that when 1 felt myself fallin" 
I called you.” This tact did not strike me at the moment, but when 
I asked him at what hour it had happened he named an hour which 
exactly corresponded with that in which I had heard him. 

When he was questioued, Mr. John E. E. Fryer, the victim 
of the accident, wrote as follows: 

Newbridge Road, November 16, 188.5. I was making a trip in 
18^9 and had to stop at Gloucester. As I got off tlie train I fell, 
and an employee of the railroad helped me to rise. He asked me 
if I had hurt myself and if any one was traveling with me. I an¬ 
swered, no, to both questions and asked him why he was so mueli in¬ 
terested. He answered: “Because you called out tlie name ‘Rod.’ ” 

When I reached liome I related the incident, and my brother asked 
me the hour and the day. He then told me that he had heard me 
call liira at that moment. He was so sure that it was my voice that 
lie had searched carefully over the Louse. 

The coincidence is so striking that its corollary follows with 
certainty. This voice crossed space as if through a telephone. 

Ihese are all ju.st .so many incontestable plienomena of 
telepathy, of p.sychic transmission, which show transcendent 
powers of the soul quite different from those of which we have 
learned through physiological psychology—sight and hearin^y 

H1 cans of psychic waves. 

I do not wish to repeat here wdiat I have already said about 
the transmission of thought.s. The fact of mind-reading has 
been proved many times by serious experiments. Here is 
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one more case reported by Dr, G. de Mess!my, and observed 
by him in a patient in a state of somnambulism: 

]\Iy subject’s lucidity 'vent so far as even to read the thoughts 
of those present. . . . Having placed twelve mcnibers of the society 
before the s\ibject , . . we asked each one of them to think freely 
of a chosen llower, without telling its name to any one. . . . Then 
turning towartl the subject, we asked liini to name out loud tlic 
flower each of these persons bad thought about, and he named 
them all, without the least hesitation and without making a single 
mistake, as if he were reading from a book of human thought. 


That is one experience from among a hundred of the same 
sort.* 

The transmission of thought is as certain as the transmission 
of heat, light, electricity, and solar magnetism. 

Tlie telepathic vision is produced without the help of the 
eves. Distance and material obstacles do not obstruct it. 

It is as inditrerent to time as it is to space. One sees a 
present, past, or future event. This psychological fact makes 
use of the power of the spirit, independent of its organism. 

If, in opposition to the deduction aftirmed here that these 
presentiments, tlicse telepathic sensations prove the existence 
of the soul independently of the body, one put forward the 
hypothe.sis that these normal faeulties may belong to the 
hrain and not to a mental principle, and that they no more 
]>rove the individuality of the soul than does the dog's sense of 
smell or the instinct of the earrier-pigeon, we should answer 
that an attentive analysis of the facts brings every free mind 
tt) a cuiitrai'v conclusion, for it concerns the exorcise of the 
iJidUijhi and not of the physical organism. We are here 
entirely in an invisible psyehic world. Whether one at- 
tributes llnse pereept ions to the “uneonseious,'’ to the “sub- 
('onsrions,’' or to the “subliminal/’ etc., the name matters 


> Si'i'. iuiiong otlu*r>. Dr. D\ipouy, Selcncva oct'vJtcs et physiologie 
I niitr (Pari:?. 180S), p. 12.). 
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little. What we feel here is a spiritual entity in action; it 
IS the soul. 

It is not the retina nor the optic nerve, nor their connections 
with the brain that are employed. All the imaginable fuiic- 
lons of any brain substance whatever cannot road the mind 
of another, nor perceive an event which is taking place at the 
antipodes, nor a scene which has not yet come to pass. 

re these transmissions carried out through ether? If 
they can be compared to light, as plienoraena of tlie vibratorv 
order they nevertheless differ from it because light dimini.sbe's 
accoiding to the square of the di.stanee, while thought appears 
be transmitted integrally, with the same intensity.’^ Docs 
an appropriate milieu seiwe for the transmission i- 

fhe ol Tv'T been proved, but has 

reall ^ uT A themselves been 

sel "s? t ° T emissions manifest them- 

Ills not II repelling action of tlie .sun in its favor? 

lias not the aurora borealis a solar emission as its origin? 

0 not the ions and electrons traverse space? 

We are going to examine, in the following chapter irre- 
” ^.t 1” ^ ^ ^ ^ el 1 ^ pat hie transin is- 

elepathy, he correspondence of thought, is entirely forei-^n 
o his vision at a distance. Here, also, among a' hundr^ed 

d '‘AS's,''"" “ • 

d ^ Moutiersi October, 1011 

For two yenrs I have intended to write you about the following 

event, wlueh resembles in many points those whiel, vou , 0101^,1 

your works. I shall be obliged to you if you do not publish my 

In Januao-, 19W), I was a notaiy .at Saint-Martin-des-Novers 

Vendee, and I had just been negotiating for the practiee at Mouticis- 
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les-l^Iauxfaits, where my parents were living, of which I have since 
become the incuml)eiit. 

On Jamiaty 0, lOOfl, I had come to Moutiers to spend a few hours 
with niy parents, whom I left in good health. A few da^s after¬ 
ward my inotlier sent me word of herself and iny father. Hiey were 
both well. On the night of January 30th-31st, 1 dreamed that I 
arrived at my parents' home. In the drawing-room I saw a crowd of 
])eopIe leaning over an improvised bed and I saw my father stretched 
out on a mattress which had been placed on boards, 

I began to wee|), wliicli awoke my wife, who was sleeping by my 
side. She, in turn, woke me and askenl what was the matter with 
me. I answered: ‘Mt is notliing, I have just liad a senseless dream} 
I dreamed that Pai>a was dead.” 

We fell asleep again without anxiety, after having noticed that it 
was half-past five in the moniing. 

The next dav I learned that inv father had been taken ill at 

V • 

eleven o’clock the evening before and had died at half-past five, 
at the precise moment when I had had this nightmare: they had 
laid him out on a bed like that which I liad seen in my dream, and 
in the drawing-room, as the ajiparition had shown me. 


What role did telepathy play in tliis vision at a distance? 
Our mass of doeuineiitary evidence is reality too rich. The 
tree of the new science has a (plantity of branches, each one of 
which demands a special study. 

Here is another case of vision at a distance, remarkably pre¬ 
cise for a child of seven, wdiich was sent to Professor Richet 
by Dr. Jean, a major in the medical service during the late 
warJ lie wu’ote: 


About ten years ago I had under treatment, in my village, at 
(\)golis, Var, a young patient about seven years old. One morning 
I was urgently summoned to sec the little invalid. Tiie frightened 
iiiodier told me that the eliihl had liad a sudden paroxysm of de- 
Itrlum. He had awakened, as usual, and all seemed to l)e going well, 
when at about ten o'clock lie rose up in his bed, terrified by a sudden 

1 Auudlva (/('if Svioivvs {isychiqtics, 10111, p. -U. 
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hallucination. He saw water everywhere and be^an to cry for help, 
for his father was drowning:, he said. His father was away from 
home. He had gone to Nice, where his brother lived, and was to 
spend several days there. When I arrived the child was calm, but 
iDsist6d tlmt he lifid scon his fatber drown, 

A telegram from the brother soon urgently called the widow (for 
such she really was) to Nice, where she learned that her husltand 
had been drowned at about ten in the morning, in trying to save his 
brother, who had been seized with a cramp while swimming in the 
ocean. His last words had been, “onr jioor children.” 

One more occurrence. A teacher in the department of the 
Var, who asked me not to print his name, wrote me: 

One morning, on awaking, one of my relatives said to his wife 
who was lying beside him; “I must get up at once, I have just seen’ 

that some thieves have entered our tields. They are eatiu.- and 

drinking. I going after tbeni,^* ^ 

“But you arc mad,” said his wife. “How are you able to sec all 

that from here? Lie dowii/^ 

“No, no! I saw it.” 

He persisted, took bis gun, ran into his field, and brought back 

as prisoners to the town hail two tramps who had broken their wav 
in. ^ 


(Letter 2217.) 


F., at S., Var, January' 23, 1912, 


Vi hat part doe.s the transmission of thought play here? 
VVithout doubt, the thieves must have been tliinking about 
the proprietor and must also have thought about not beino- 
caught. On the other hand, it may liave been a ease of 
vision at a distance, without telcpatliic action, and we could 
lave included it in the following chapter. All the cases in 
tJiJS collection of evidence are closely related. 

We usually imagine that all observations of telepathic com¬ 
munication date from our own epoch. This is an error, 
thus, for example, we can read in a work printed in 1752 
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(“ DisseHations,” by Langlet-Dufresnoy, Volume II, Part 
2, page 88) this sentence: “In dreams objects appear to us 
in far-a.\va 3 " places, through the affinitj' of the spirit with 
the external air. Persons a hundred leagues away have kno^vn 
of the death of their friends at the nwment of their decease.** 

We can see from this that facts recorded b^' Petrarch and 
other observers were already accepted bj" certain philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, just as we accept them to-day. We 
do not admit llieir interpretations. Our own are doubtless 
worth a little more. But let us not deceive ourselves too much 
in regard to their intrinsic value. 

AVe imagine also that such strange instances are rare, most 
rare, doubtful, and uncertain. Tliat also is an error. My 
conversations, during half a centuiy, have shown me that at 
least one person in ten knows, either for himself or from 
those near to him, of a case of telepath\% of premonition, of a 
warning of death, a sight of the future, in a word of psychic 
action; but in general—I do not know wh\'—they conceal 
them, the}* veil them as one would something that cannot 
be admitted. This is all the result of a false education and 


imaginarv fears. 

Telepath.y has more foundation, a more universal and solid 
base Ilian has an.y religion. The facts on wliieli has been 
founded the Christian religion, with its diiVerent sects 
(Catholicism, J^’otestantism, Orthodox}*, etc.), or those tliat 
are at tlie basis of Judaism, of Islam, of Buddhism, and the 
other religions that divide humanity, have been less estab- 
lislied, loss carefully observed, less completely demonstrated, 
than the psychic facts which we are studying in this work. 
It is therefore easily understood how certain minds, anxious 
to reacli the truth, .should have placed their hopes in the posi¬ 
tive studies we are pursuing liere, as others have placed theirs 
in religion. 

One word more. In the same way that the spectral analysis 
of light permits us to discover through the light-waves the 
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chemical co^Utution of bodies lodged in the atmosphere of 
the stars millions of millions of miles from our eyes it is not 
impossible that an analysis of psychic radiations should per- 
mit us to enter one day into communication with the life and 
thoughts ot beings inhabiting these distant regions 
The fact of the communication of thought bv mental sii-- 
gcstion at very great distances, which is verified to-dav, indi¬ 
cates the possibility of a sort of radiation of the human con¬ 
sciousness, from one star to another, by means of speciallv 
snotle waves. 


VII 


VISION WITHOUT EYES—THE SPIRIT’S VISION, EXCLUSIVE 

OF TELEPATHIC TRANSillSSlONS 

K%’onts arc of most use when they con- 
tradicl ratlier than when they support 
the cstublij^lied theories. 

!Slr HuMriiRV Daw* 

I F events that eannot bo disputed, proving tlie action of 
the will without the intervention of speech or of any 
external sign, as well as the transmission of thought 
at a distance, show that there is in us a mental being, thinking, 
willing, and carrying its action beyond the boundaries of our 
organic senses, the no less certain jiroofs of mental vision 
are going to bring ns the same evidence, independent of these 
events but confirming and completing them. 

This special subject is in itself so ricli and so backed by 
evidence that when I was studying it, a few years ago, I was 
led to eonseerate to it a whole volume which is not yet pub- 
lisiied. I shall select here a few significant documents, ex¬ 
clusive of those concerning the telepathic transmissions that 
we have just examined, which, iievertlieless, can at times be 
linkeil to them. We tiavc here, for our study, a curious 
category of special events. 

This is surely one of the unknown faculties of the soul that 
it is most interesting to examine. Certain beings are endowed 
witli it, in their normal stale, when tliey are not dreaming or 
in a state of natural tu* arliticial somnambulism, but it is 
especially under the eimditions of sleep that we cun observe 
these phenomena. 

This vision at a distance, whether it be direct, or through 
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reading the thought of the brain, seems to me evidence of 
the existence in us of a lucid, immaterial, distinctly personal 
element. To pretend that brain matter secretes thought is 
sufficiently audacious; but to assert tliat the brain sends out 
thought to seek that of other men, to comment on it and 
to understand it, is even more extravagant. It is to confound 
the effect with the cause, for here again the thought shows it¬ 
self as cause and not as effect. Its personal activity is evi¬ 
dent. 

If there is an assemblage of words (jualified to make a man 
of science roar with indignation, it is a.ssuredly tliis: ‘‘ Vision 
iriihout eyes/’ but with the forehead, the ear, the stomach, 
the tips of the fingers, the feet, the knees, by the inner vision, 
through opaque bodies, or at the distance of many kilometers. 
What an untenable assertion and what a paradox! The fore¬ 
head, the stomach, the hands, the feet, the knce.s are not organs 

of vision; vision does not operate through them; it is the mind 
tliat sees. 

The biologist who knows the maiwclous optic apparatus of 
the eye, so excellently adapted to the rccejition of images, 
cannot admit that these images can be perceived without this 
suitable mechanism, this masterpiece of ancient organic evolu¬ 
tion, from the rudimentary^ eye of tlie trilobites of the pri- 
mordial geological ages up to man. 

For my own part, I was unwilling for a great many j'ears 
to undertake any examination whatever of tliis question, de¬ 
spite all that was affinned by my friends tbe psychologists, 
and of what I myself had come across in the works on hypno¬ 
tism. An astronomer is the last person who would be dis¬ 
posed to undertake the study of such a problem, and I could 
not help thinking of the somnambulists of the counti’j'' fail's 
as well as of all the tricks of the pretended readers of thoughts, 
wliose drawing-room e.xhibitions amuse us. 

Nevertheless, after my investigation of 189!) into psychic 
pheiiouiena, I was led to publish, in the eighth chapter of my 
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work “L’Inconnu,” forty-nine examples worthy of belief 
of vision in dreams, from a distance, and I chose the part of 
studying freely, and without any preconceived ideas, this 
most important subject. In this book I was able to make the 
following statement: “It is possible to see without ej'es, hear 
without ears, not from liypersensitiveness of the sense of 
sight or hearing, for these records prove the contraiy, but by 
an inner, psychic sense, a mental sense.” 

Vision from a distance and “second sight” are irrefutable 
evidence of this traiiscendent faculty belonging to the soul 
and not to the molecular, chemical, and mechanical agency of 
the brain. 

If we open the dictionaries we shall find nothing opposite 
tlie words second sight, double sight, cJairvogunce but the 
mo.st complete skepticism with entire ignorance of their 
phenomena. 

Tlie events which we are about to examine confinn the 
jn’emises which I published twenty yeai*s ago. The objections 
that we have all brought fonvard, attributing these phe¬ 
nomena to mistakes, illusion, trickery, pretense, fraud, jug¬ 
gling, and anything else one can imagine, disappear in smoke 
and from now on let the truth sliine forth in all its brilliancy. 

The same thing is true of perception by the sense of touch, 
which is admi.ssil)le only in certain special eases. 

The thesis which I maintain here is of the utmost importance 
from the philosophic point of view, for it results in the sup- 
prc.ssion of the false principle of Aristotle, of Locke, of 
(hmdillac, and of the ISensationist School. “iViV est in intel- 
leetu quin, prius fucrit in sensu,** or, in other words, “ Every- 
tliiiig that exists in our consciousness comes to us through 
our senses.” But if it is possible to see without eyes, the 
seeing is done by inner psychic faculties, by an unknown 
force, i mb'pendent of sense and normal vision. In this way 
th(‘ nnderslaiiding receives impressions that have not reached 
us through the senses. 
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We shall prove that several cases of sight at a distance or 
of hidden things are not due to the reading of the thought 
in the brain of another; however, in these cases also, mind- 
reading is again mental vision. I am not very fond of 
neologisms, and it seems to me that too many new words 
are being created in the psychic sciences, which are still so 
rudimentary; but as we are speaking here of the sight of 
things that are hidden from our eyes, the word cryptoscop^f 

seems to be pointed out to indicate this sort of study (ypi-TTos, 
hidden, crK 07 r«V, see). 

The first actual observation of this curious psychological 
subject, which caught my attention long ago, is the circum¬ 
stantial account given by the famous encyclopedia of Diderot 
and d’Alembert after the word SomnamhuUsm. 

This account is guaranteed by a witness whom we are al¬ 
most sui-prised to find here, the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
Here is the very tale of the encyclopedist: 


This prelate told me that when he was in the seminary he had 
known a young priest who was a somnambulist. As he was curious 
to understand the nature of this malady, he went every evening to 
hi 5 chamber as soon as he knew the priest was asleep, and observed 

what happened. Well, this priest arose, took some paper, and com¬ 
posed and wrote sermons. 


V hen he had finished a page, he read it over aloud, from one 
end to the other (it we call “reading’' this action which was done 
without the eyes) ; and if something displeased him, he cut it out 
and wrote the correction in above, with much good sense. 

I had seen the beginning of one of these sermons, tliat for Christ¬ 
mas. It appeared to me well done and correctI3" written; but there 


was one surprising correction. Having put in one place “this divine 
iiiiant,” he thought, on reading it over, that he liad lietter put the 
word “adorable” instead of “divine.” In order to do this lie erased 
the last word and placed the first exactly above it; aiterward, be saw 
the word ce [this] could not go with adorable; therefore he veiy 
cleverly added a f to the preceding letters, so that one read cet 
adorable enfant [this adorable child]. 
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The eve-Tvitness of tlicse foots, in order to assure himself that the 
somnambulist made no use of liis eyes, thrust a cardboard under his 
chin in such a way as to shut off the. sight of the paper on the table: 
tlie somnambulist continued to UTite without noticing it. 


I am (^luoting this account, which is already old, especially 
in order to recall‘to the attention of my readers the innumer¬ 
able instances tliat have since been attested, of sight at a dis¬ 
tance, independent of the visual organ, b/y subjects in a state 
of hypnotic, sleep, cither naf}(rat or inclueed. It dates from 
tile year 1778, and I read it in 1856 (in Diderot’s own part of 
the country). 

These examples of siglit in the darkness, by somnambulists 
or the hypnotized, are not so much rare as completely ig¬ 
nored. I\rany persons know about them. For m.v part, I 
had occasion to meet,—in 1860, at tlic Chateau of Clefmont, in 
the llaute-jMarne,—a young girl of twenty years who, without 
knowing anything about it, often got uj) during the niglit and 
continued in complete darkness some work begun during the 
day, either dressmaking or embroidery. AVe may compare 
this visual power to that possessed by eats, by bats, by owls, 
by screecli-owls, but in their case it would not be mental 
vision. Thes(' animals have a peculiar retina, and several of 
tlicm arc blind during llie day. We can also ask ourselves, 
as the intercepting screen intercepts nothing, if this vision 
docs not penetrate through opacpie bodies as the eye of 
pli(»lography does with the help of the X-ray. That would be 
a ratlier daring hypotliesis. AVe sliall see that it does not 
apply to the following ex peri cnees. 

Tj(’t us remain for the moment in the eighteenth centur}^ 

Sc'ienee is indeed slow in its advance. 

Ill 1785, at the time of Alosmer, tlio Afarqnis of Piiyst%ur 
matle some eurions and painstaking experiments in artificial 
somnnmludism, produced by hypnotism. Let us recall one 
among them. 
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He had h^'piiotized a young' lad, fourteen years old, named 
Arne. Here is what lie wrote concerning him; 

In replying to my question as to where the seat of his trouble 
was he told me that a year before lie had strained himself, carry in- 
some stones against his stomach, and that for six months a humor 
had been gathering whicli caused him continuous pain. 

“Do you believe you will recover soon T’ I asked him. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” he answered, taking my liand. -‘I)ay after to¬ 
morrow, at halt-past four in the afternoon, I .shall be cured.” The 
result of this ini'ormation was that I had to hypnotize him only twice, 

—that IS to say, the next day at half-past ten, and a second time the 
day after. 

He had severe pain in his liead. Questioned as to whence came 
the pain, he answered, “From tile stomacli.”-‘ Is tliero coinimmica- 
tiun hetween the stomach and tlie brain Yes.”—“What is it?” 
—“It IS a tube,’-—“What route does it take?” For his only answer 
e indicated the path of the great left sympathetic nerve. When 
asked what he saw his pain with, he answered, “With the tips of the 

■ 7 ,'< >““fsclf to know about -our 
pam •/”—“Yes.” 

,, “an save certain information about 

ine U'sti'iet magnetic properties of the (liffcreiit fingei-s of 

L*. 1 examine this ciuc.stion here. 

Hut let us listen to Puysegur: 

What this boy told me about the varying powers of the 6ne-ers 
to produce more or less of an effect upon an invalid, stnicirme 
particularly Monsieur Mesnier had told us the same thing, and 
certainly this young hoy could not have had the least idea of h If 
this phenomenon actually occurs, we shall know of it with certainty 
on^ because of the agreements in tile reports of the somiiamhulists 

I fii A * ‘r “"'“““'“'“ilists, it differs a great deal 

to f euf!’ "“'><<1 bis fingers to see, or rather 

fills'^ nee I'r'^^ i'* ‘'"“''le He is the only one who lias told me of 

U ih ">« '■‘■St can understand themselves very well 

without this means and make free use of the word “see” instead of the 
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words "know” or ‘ feel” such or such a tiling. We must remember, 
however, that these arc peasants speaking. When I have happened 
to put educated, or partly educated, persons into a state of hyp¬ 
notic sleep, I have always heard them complain of the poverty of the 
language to express tlieir sensations, and make use of the expres- 
eion “to know,” “to be quite sure” of wliat tliey were telling: me, 
witliout being able to find words expressive enough for their ideas. 

Whatever may be the sort of sensation which the most simple cUiss 
of men designate by the expression “see,” when in a state of som- 
namlniHsm, I believe that the phenomena of our vision wdien in a 
natural .<^tate can give ns only a slight idea of it. Our vision is noth¬ 
ing hut a sensation which we procure from external objects. It is 
by the path of the ner\Ts that all our sensations eomc to us; and of 
all our ner\’es only that whicli we call the optic can, by its con¬ 
st ruction, procure for us the sensation of sight. All external objects, 
none the less, present themselves equally to the other nerves; but 
unless tliere is iiiimediale contact, they produce uo effect whatever. 
If, therefore, in the state of somnamhuHsm, things happen differ¬ 
ently; if the somnnmbnli.st, although his eyes are tightly closed, 
walks, avoids the objects with whieli he meets, reads, writes, and! 
in sliort, does all he can and even more than he can in liis natural 
state, lie certainly must be able to see,—not by the optic nerve, as it 
is concealed, but by means of other nerves which have become so sen¬ 
sitive that they bring to his soul a sensation absolutely similar to that 
of vision. How does this vision operate? What are the nerves 
which procure it in this singular state? This I do not venture to 
determine; but quite certainly the phenomenon exists, as without 
it the somnambulists would not see. 

But I do not believe that any one will be able to deny them this 
facultv.i 


So speaks tlic Maniuis of Puysegiir, friend of Mesmer. 
( sh,)!! see later tliat tlii.s identification of sight with touch 
nill be taken up by other experiinentei'S, apparently without 
their suspecting the exi.stenee of tlie.se early aeeoiints. As for 
me, I shall not discuss any explanatory Iiypothe.sis at present, 

' lb^\^egll)^ Mvnioircii pour Kcn-jr <) Phistoirc et H lYsfablissemertt du 
lisme Uinmaf f Paris, 17S6 and 180!)), p. 05-107. 
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aud I shall be satisfied to say with Newton, “Hypotheses nmi 

et us first examine the facts themselves,—these facts 
stili so much debated to-day. 

Tliese obsc-vations have continued during the hundred and 

thirty-four years that separate us from the previous era. A 

great number are without intere.st, only partially verified full 

of illusions and errors; but others have undeniable value 

1 hey prove that there exist processes of understaudin- differ- 
ent ironi the normal processes, ^ 

ily readers are already familiar with examples of this sort, 
pu ished in my book ‘'LTuconnu.” Some of them are so 

UieTheTr"' ^ 

Wc can see (page 496, XLIII) the undeniable anatomical 
obsenation of an operation, the removal of the breast per¬ 
formed by Dr. Cloquet upon Madame Plantin, who ’ in a 
i.vpnotic state, felt absolutely no pain, and talked tranquillv 
vith the operator, while her daughter, Madame La-andt-e 

bod>. The motl.er died the next morning and the autopsv 
rai°vision^"" details, the exactitude of this meii- 

“Do you think.” asked the doctor, “that we can keep 
.vour mother alive for long?”_‘‘No, she will die earlv to 
morrow morning, without pain and without suflerinrr 

uo k is**r “Tl'u ’’-“The right lung has .shrunk 

up, It surrounded by a membrane like glue; it swims in a 

quantity of water. But it is especially tImre,” 1"^the 
somnambulist, pointing to the lower corner of the shoulder 
bone that my mother .suffers. The right lung no lon<rer 
breathes; it is cUmd. The left lung is sound ; that is how Ly 
mother ives. There is a little water in the envelop of the 

Pormardiumj ”-‘.How are the organs of the ab¬ 
domen! - The stomach and the intestines are healthy the 
liver IS white and discolored on the surface.” ’ 
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TltP next (lay, in fact, the invalid died, and an autopsy was 
perfornied. IMadame Laj^andee, in a hypnotic sleep, repeated 
in a firm and nnhesitating voice what she had already told 
Messi(Mirs (’loquet and Chapelain. The latter then led her 
into the drawing-iooin that adjoined the room in which they 
were to perform the autopsy, the door of which was tightly 
closed, and theia'. followiiijr the knife in the surgeon’s hand, 
she sai<l to those who were staying with her: “Why do 
they make an incision in the middle of the chest, since the 
cll'usion is on the right?” 

The information given l)y the somnamlnilist was found 
to be entirely correct, and the official report of the autopsy 
was written out l)y Dr. Dronsart. 

The narrator, Briere de Buismont, added that the witnesses 
of this event are all alive and o<‘c»ipy an honorable position 
in the medical world. Tlu'ir communications have been in¬ 
terpreted in different ways, but a doubt lias never been raised 
ii> to tbeir veracity. 

Nevcrtiicles.s, I have seen grave “seholars” hurst out laugh¬ 
ing while listening to these “e(tck-and-buU stories.” 

So wc liave here an undeniable record of mental vision. 
AVe could add to it the story of that chambermaid wlio, having 
been put into a liypuotic sleep when her master had gone down 
to the cellar after a bottle of wine, cried out that he had just 
stipj)e(l on tlie stairs and had fallen. When he came up he 
found Ills wife aware of his fall and of the details of his 
subterranean trip: the sornnamliulist had related them as they 
had happmied. L'l iieomiu,” page *41)1).) 

Tlie wife of a cavalry colonel, who was hypnotized by her 
linshand, became a somnambulist: dui'ing the eourse of the 
treatment an i?ulisposition obliged tlie luisband to ask an 
oOieer of his regiment to helj) him. This went on for only 
eight or ten days. Some lime after, during a hypnotic seance, 
the hiLsbatul, having put his wife into a hypnotic sleep, asked 
her to think about this ollieer, of whom they had had no 
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nTfsat "“’’Wy man!” she cried. ‘‘I .see him! 

lb at X—. He wants to kill himself! He is takin.^ up 

a pistol! Run quickly!” The colonel mounted his Imrse 

SiJpaS 5^^'* 

We have also seen the stoo' of a younff firl who was oper- 
ed upon in 1868 at Strasburg by Dr. Kcerbele, who had 
described in minute detail to this incredulous surgeon a 
cjst on the ovary, which was later found by the operator 
and agreed exactly with the description 

These numerous and widely different e.xperienees whieh 
have multiplied since the time of Mesiner up to our dav eon. 
stitute a veritable library, which I do not wish to e.xpatiate 
upon But despite all the reserve.s, all the discus.sions all the 
negations, all the battles of the academies of medicine of all 
countries these experiences are instructive. I have followed 

tu^’ conditions, for more than half a cen- 

interested in » ..,ii. “/cive everything, I was very much 
■ ted in a rather odd man, the writer Ilcnri Delaa'-e a 

mystic dreamer, an occultist initiated info the sect of Saint 

u m w^s „L“o7x of Chop,:,: 

o was one of Napoleon s ministers. Ilis conversation wis 

he'Zd aud .often instructive. For a Ion- tiiue 

c had studied veiy attentively the phenomena of hypnotism’ 

Alphonse Esquiros, who was amusing himself one dav in hvnnn 
t.zing Ins own mother, asked her this iiuestion- -n ^ ^ 

-4 d?not chances "r a IXVr 

1 do not think it would Via ^ » 

a oe hard, she answered.—‘'Try!” Here 
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the hynotized woman seemed to make a great effort; her struggle 
brought a slow and difTieult response. “I see a number,” she said 

at last_“What is itT’—“Eighty-nine. It is good; it is going to 

aprcar.”-“Do you see others?”-“No.”— “Why “God does not 

wish it.” 

The number 89 did, in fact, appear at the next draw- 
ing.^ 

The formulas change. This occurred about 1848, To-day 
wc should no longer say, '‘God docs not wish it,” but simply, 

“I sec nothing more.” 

This may all have been due to chance alone. But we 
sliall see further on, in the chapter on “Knowledge of the 
Future,” a premonitory reading of four numboi*s by Barton 
Larry. Here there are 2,555,189 chances against 1! 

Dclaagc reports also the following happening, which took 
place at the home of the Vicomtesse dc Saint-Alai’s, with the 
famous Alexis, a clairvoyant subject, at the time very famous, 
who had been hypnotized by Marcillet: 

Victor Hugo was present at this seance, with his habitual curi¬ 
osity, and had prepared at his home a package, hidden in the midst 
of which was a single word printed in large characters. The pack¬ 
age was lirst turned about in all directions by the somnaiulmlist, 
who, at the end of a moment, si>elled out I do not 

see the next letter, but I see those tliat eoinc after: eight let- 

nine—/—/Jc/'f/Vpic; that is surely it. The word is printed 
on lighl-greei! paper; Mi.nMeur Hugo has taken it from a iiaraphlet 
which 1 see at liis home.” Marcillet at once asked Victor Hugo if 
it were true, and tlie poet hastened to do justice to the lucidity of 
the suhj(‘ct. From thi.s time on, second sight counted Victor Hugo 
among the number of its most illustrious defenders. 

Ill {)ur epoch, wo call this exorcise “thought-reading,” and 
wo think wo havo found an explanation in this! Let us ad- 

1 llcuvi 1a s Mysti^rcs du p. 114, 
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init, if we wish, a transmission of cerebral waves: but is not 
that mental vision? 

Delaage told this storj- in the book that I have just men- 

tioned. He continues it in the following account, which 

brings on the scene one of our contemporaries of the last 
centurj' whom I also knew: 


Alphonse Karr, one of the men whom it would seem almost im¬ 
possible to mystify, because the shaipness of his wits is proverbial 
in Europe, has related what occurred to him with the somnambulist 


CIS: 


“1 Lad come accompanied by several of my friends, at tbe Lome 

oi one of whom we had dined. On leaving the house I had broken a 

branch of flowering white azalea, and I had stuck this branch in 
an emjjty champagne bottle. 

The man with whom we had dined said to the somnamhulist, ‘Do 

you wish to come to my house?’—‘Yes’—‘What do you see in my 

.l^raw,„g-room?’-’A table with papers, plates, and glasses on it.’- 

'I here is also something on this table which I placed there espeeiallv 

because of you: try to sc^ it.’-‘I see a bottle!’ said Alevis. ^Tla're 

is some fire; no, it is not fire, but it is like fire. The bottle is emptv 

hut there is something which shines. Ah! it is a cl.ampagne bottle! 

Something is above it, it is the stopi,ei--the end that is in the bot- 

llc IS thinner than the other end. It is white, it is like paper- 

wait- and he drew a bottle with a braueli of azalea, and ex- 

e aimed; ‘Ah! it is a flower, a bouquet of flowers. What beauti- 
lul brandies,”^ 

In these two experiences it is difficult not to agree that the 
sniiiiianihulist saw at a distance without his cijes^ either in the 
l.rain of Victor Hugo or of AIphon.se Karr, or in some other 
ii].imiei. Let ns continue a little longer to road Delaagc’s 
little botik, which is almost an official report of this interest¬ 
ing period. Let us remember the facts, without troubling 
Jibout the theories: 

The press of October 17, 1847, contained a long article on a 
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hypnotic scancc in which the somnambulist Alexis bad read not 
only closed books, through several pages, but even concealed letters; 
in a word, lie had shown that the magnetic fluid, by illuminating with 
a supernatural splendor the subject which bad been magnetized, per¬ 
mitted the spirit to pierce througli the most opaque objects with an 
case that left far behind it all the power with which the imagina¬ 
tion lias endowed magic. 

This seance was endorsed with the name of Alexander Dumas and 

took iilace at liis country house in the prosente of lioiiorable men 
who lm<l attested the truth of the facts related in the writtca report 
by signing their names to it. 

The astouisUnient was general. Dumas, curious to produce the 
phenomena of which lie bad been a witness, let us pei-siiade him to, 
himself, magnetize Alexis. The spirit of the somnambulist told ban 
the history of a ring that bad been given to liim; told him the day 
and the liour when tlie man wlio laid eonlided it to him had liecome 
its possessor; then, like those invincible birds which cleave the air, 
his soul borne on the wings ol‘ another’s will, he described with ad¬ 
mirable precision Tunis and its environment, of winch the name alone 
was known to him in bis waking state; in a word, space and time 
had been comiuored. A great number of papers copied the account 
of tlicse seances; others protested. As tliey were not able to attack 
the iionor and ujirightness of the men who certified that tliey had 
seen tliese prodigies with their own eyes, they made haste to ridicule 
tlieni, by rei>resenting them as honest men wlinse simplicity bad been 
exploited. They declared that with the help of skilful ingenuity 
Robert 1 Tomlin produced the same maiwels every evening in the 
rooms of the Palais-R'oyal. Dnfortunately, the illustnous pres¬ 
tidigitator had already written a letter to the Manjuis de Mirville, 
in wliich lie mlmilted the iiovverlessness of his art to produce these 
prodigies, ami in which he (an-litied on his honor that these phenomena 
were not produecd by any subtlety of a clever sleight of hand. 

Here is an extraet from this letter: 

“During a seance at the home of JIareillet, the following event 
{o(»k ]d;u‘e: 

**] unsealed a paek of cards which I had brought witli tuo, <ui< t ic 
<'ase whieh I liad marked so that it could not he changed. 1 shuffled 
tlioni. It vvas my turn to deal. I dealt with all the precautions u 
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a man skilled in tbc finesse of his art. It was a useless precaution 
Aleiis stopped me by pomtmg out a card which I had just placed 
before h.m on the table. ‘I have a king,' he said. ‘You know 
othmg about It, as tlie trump card has not yet appeared !’-‘You 
«ill see, he answered. ‘Continue.’ I did in fact turn up the ei-ht 

tinuL'In’r .h" same was con- 

rto’’ ti 1® “y ®ards were at the time hidden un¬ 

der he table and tightly clasped in my hand. For each of the arts 

2rTnd ^ ” r '■" --4t 

playrt myseir' ^ ^ ““d 

^ therefore returned from this seance as astonislied as I well 

might be, and peisuaded tliat neither chance nor skill could have 
produced such mai’velous results. 

Be good enough to receive, etc. 

“Robert Houdin, 

Th^ ^ “Pnris: May 15, 1847.” 

from the attack Preshdigator in this way vindicated hypnotism 
oU • ^ M ^ remained the perpetual target by de- 

Ss" HfL‘'T‘ '"af of 

science. ^ oclaimed his convictions in obedience to his con- 

see'^tirtT’"' the somnambulist did not 

tabirS if®’’ ,'® '"‘’‘’on under the 

whose Lne ''’ -^’®'’’ ‘^00" 

wlio.se value as a critic cannot be disputed. 

souvenir?‘r“n '‘‘'niniseence of the 

opinions T i f®’ ‘I®’*’’**® ■‘’oas and his old-fashioned 

Thus for ^ ‘®''®i ®" of *'‘‘’•‘‘0 opinions, 

of nr- •? “‘"P'O’ ''0 "Tote (page 144): “To the number 

4 'he Sr P'aoo 

snirifs’’ R '"0 po.Ssibility of having intercourse with 

further on f T *? original sin? A little 

rther on he declares that the doctrine of the divinifv of 

Christ cannot be attacked. He is a very good Catliolie; 
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though, as to cabalistic mysticism, which is hardly orthodox. 

We no longer speak the language of this epoch (1847-67) ; 
we no longer use the words “fluid magnetism,” “devil,” 
“soul borne on the wings of another's will,” “supernatural 
divination,”—expressions that have fallen into disuse; but 
we study the same problems. 

The difficulty, in this study, is to remain impartial and 
to keep an absolute independence. This does not generally 
happen. Each one brings to such an examination precon¬ 
ceived ideas which vitiate the freedom of the reasoning. 

Apropos of seeing a hand of cards, when they are hidden, 
we mav read the following in the work of I’odmore (“ Appari- 
lions and Thought-Transference,” piiblished in 1894 and re¬ 
printed in 1915. It is this latter edition which I am con¬ 
sidering) : 


Tlie celebrated Alexis Didler pretended to read when blindfolded 
with cut ton and a tight bandage, played a game of ecarte by naming 
the eards lurneil down on the table, deciphered the words in a closed 
envelope, or in the books that were brought liim, and revealed what 
bad been sliut uji in packag(*s. His success was so great tbat the 
famous prestidigitator Robert IToudin visited him in 1847 and de¬ 
clared himself convinced. But Alexis was a professional and bad 
an assoeiate in the person of liis hypnotist, ^lurcLllet. There can 
haidly he any doubt that all these events ought to be attril)utcd to 
the exercise of a normal vision, oj>erating under uriusnal and im¬ 
perfectly understood conditions. It is probable that in experiments 
of tliis sort the subjects themseh’es wer(' often nncou'=cious of the 

means bv wliich the knowledLie reached lliem and in complete good 
* 

faith declared themselves to be in possession of supernatural 


])owers.^ 


Frank Pod more, a well-known psychic atithor, one of the 
founders of the Society for Psychical Research, is convinced 
that all these iihcnomena, including apparitions, are explained 

^ A pixiritiotts and TJioufjiit-'fransfnrncc (I/Ondon, 191.3), p IT."). 
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l)V' thought-transference, and he explains them all by this 
theory. According to him, Alexis received the communica¬ 
tion through his hypnotist, Marcillet, or from his partner, 

tvho without trickery, but by looking, innocently transmitted 
their cerebral impressions. 

An American p.s,vehi.st no less well known than Podmore, 

James Hyslop, professor at Columbia Universit.v, bas also’ 

considered this same game of cards, and here is liis interpre- 
tation: * 

Alexis Diilier mystified even Robert Houdin, the princo of pres¬ 
tidigitators and illusionists. Didier was employed by a man who bad 
fhe reputation of a gentleman. He apparently read cards turned 
lace down u])on the table, sentences out of a closed hook, etc. F^ut in 
the absence of any verihed report as to the precautions taken to 
exclude fraud, we have really no reason to see in it anything ex^ 

traordmary: it is simply an example of the way in which a credlilous 
public can be duped. 

Tints, Podmore and Hyslop imagine that Victor Hugo, who 
studied Alexis in order to get positive informat ion, Alphotise 
Karr, wliose keen and critical spirit were alike known to me, 
^Hexander Dumas, Henri Delaage, Robert Houdiii, were poor 
oisen^ers and let themselves he duped. “It would appear 
from them that Mareillet saw the cards, read the notes, and 
communicated it ail to his subject, either by skill or by un¬ 
conscious transmission of thought.” But it was not at all 
in tills fashion that these things came to pass. 

They have also supposed that there were tricks of sleight 
of baud. Tills is an inadmissible supposition, according to 
Robert Houdin him.self. The trick of which I luive spoken 
IS well known, for that matter, and I have seen it performed 
many times in my own drawing-room, by tiie successors of 
Robert IJoudin, Cazeneuve, and Jacobs. In ibis game of 
cards, the prestidigitator always conquers his adversary, with- 

^ Lniffmue of Psychical Itcscarch (lioalon, lyOG), p. 274. 
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out aiiv mystery of second sight. But in this case the game 
is prepared; the cards are placed in a certain order; the 
prestidigitator sluxffles, but very skilfully, 'without changing 
the order; the partner cuts, but the former has prepared the 
cut; and in fact it is all very simple for such tapering fingers 
as those of Jacobs, and even for thick fingere like those of 
Cazeneuve. In niy drawing-room I have had such good ob- 
•servers as Admiral Mouchez, Felix Tisserand. directors of 
the Observatoire, General Parmentier, Ilerve Faye, eminent 
scliolars, who, despite their scientific titles, played cards very 
well (I have never known how), stupefied by the fellow- 
player who at once took their tricks and knew tlieir card everj^ 
time in advance. But this trick of cards cannot be can ied 
out with a pack bought from a shop, and still unopened, and 
as for affirming that Marcillet was the confederate of Alexis, 


that is a pure suppo.sition, untenable to those wlio have known 
of the powers of Alexis in a state of hypnosis (of which one 
can learn, among other sources, from the Memoirs of Lafon- 
taiiie). 

It is (piitc true that the methods of observation have not al- 
wavs been scnipiilously accurate and that the conclusions have 
not always been well wciglicd; but that is not a reason to 
reje(?t everything and to refuse to separate the good grain 
from tlic cliaiV, The supra-normal faculties of Alexis cannot 
be dis])u1cd. 

On the whole, to Podmore these eases of mental vision are 
transmission of thought. For llyslop the particular case is 
very doubtful; the other eases wliieb ho has examined seem to 
liim both certain and inexplicable by any theory, including 
lOepatby. and he has a tendency to attribute them to com¬ 
munications from th(’ souls of the dead, “Spiritualistic ele¬ 
ments are generally associated with clairvoyant incidents.” 

I do not wish to maintain any liypothesis, for the observa¬ 
tions are not yet siitficiciit; science is not made in a day, and 
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astronomy wandered for millions of years before reaching 
the truth. It seems to me that what is necessarj' before evcn-- 
tbing IS to establish the absolute reality of still disputed facts, 
t is not impossible that either the transmissions of subcon¬ 
scious thoughts or telepathic cerebral waves arc concerned in 
these cases. 

This sight of the cards, while in a state of hypnosis, cannot, 

fepite all negations, be contested. It has often been veribed. 

e find in a certain number of accounts, worthy of all con- 

dence, the corroboration of card-players who plaved with 
their eyes tightly closed. 

In his “pttres sur le magiietisme et le somnambulisme ’’ 
published in 1840, Dr. Frapart wrote what follows to ’ a 

I have already fold you that Monsieur Rieard had promised to 

nut“him ‘‘°7’Calyste, his best somnambulist, to 

Lm 2v T "■•■om I sliould invite, and to make 

lum play cards noth his eyes bandaged: then, if he was in eood 

condition, to put him througli other exiicriments nniin 

hcnsible and marvelous. “Po»'n^nts quite as mcompre- 

So yesterday the seance promised by Monsieur Rieard took place, 

1 presence o sixty persons, all of whom, e.xeept for Dr Teste 

were incredulous. I will tell you about what happened. ' 

s soon as Calyste was asloer), or suomed asleep—for I know 
ton"warinron^ °*^ sleep-two strangers each laid a ha.nlful of cot- 

the ends of which"we\^e^hrou-h7f^ T*'" Imndkercliief, 

rpi brought forward toward tlie nose and tied 

^Z\\Z the bandage was tightly tied, well placed,* 

m f„rJ^“7 f, “"--'P-'ant preean.io'n-tlK: 

sieht At ** P^d "-'"ch was an impenefrahle obstacle to 

cimse oit hv'el'’^ T 

Rieard did not f 'a "''' “P™ '^^'"’elo|., and began. Monsieur 

it would have beeri'mposXje"r"*^]^''''^’f 

son , , - 1 “"P‘»ssib]e for him to sec tlie hand of the per- 

vds playing. \\Tien matters had been arranged like this, 
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everj’thing "ont on as if between two skilful and wide-awake per¬ 
sons, In this way the somnambulist named the cards which he held 
and those of his adversary. 

Such is the fact. Three persons took turns, each of them playing 
■two i;ames, so that a hundred cards passed before Calyste, who 
oft('n named them and always saw them, as he always played what 
it was best to play. 

Was tins CNpcrience the result of sleight of hand ? 

lint we were all of us upon our guard, and we scrutinized every- 
thinir, fingered everything, analyzed everything. For example, did 
tlie l»atKlage have some imperceptible fissure? No, for it was com- 
jmsed of two Iiaiulfuls of cotton wadding and of u silk handker¬ 
chief which skeptical and skilful people liad adjusted. 

Was tlie bandage adjusted in such a fashion that the somnambulist 
could see below it? Besides the cotton placed over the eyes be¬ 
neath tlio bandage, some had been pushed in from below, under the 
bandage, so that the cotton formed a wad. 

Had tl le cards been prcj)ared? No, for the cases of all the packs 
stilt carried the revenue stamps. 

Did not the sftmnainbulist recognize the cards by touching 
them? No, for he named tiiose of his adversai’y without touching 


lliein. 

Did not the hypnotist iiave some means of communication with 
the somnambulist? No, for tlie hypnotist did not speak, did not 
move, did not look at the cards, and did not touch Calyste. 

Finally, was it possible for some one by some sort of means to 
show Calyste the proper play from his own hand? No, for every 
one remaiiie<l silent in an.xious expectancy, which was soon followed 
bv astonishment and admiration. 

Therefore, we were as certain as it is possible to be that we were 
not deceiveil in regard to the bandage, tlie cards, the somnambulist, 
the hypnotist or the adversary himself. 


AVe .see that this experience antedated that of RobciT IIoii- 
din, reported by Delaage. AVe ean cite many others, all of 
which resend)le one another in this sense, that those who deny 
the whole thing, as a foregone eonelusion, can always pre¬ 
tend that the experimenters were tricked by those more 
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sliilful than they. Such idle discussions would waste our 
time. 

A very skeptical magistrate, Jlonsieur Seguier,' went ineo"-- 

nito to the house of Alexis. “Where was I at two o’cloe'k 
this afternoon?’’ he asked. 

In your study. It is cluttered with papers—twists of 
tobacco—dra^rings—and little machines. There is a prettv 
little bell on your desk.” 

No, there is no bell on m 3 ’^ desk.” 

I am not mistaken. You have one—I see it—to the left 
of the writing-table—on the desk.” 

By Heaven ! I must go to the bottom of this thing!” 
Monsieur Seguier rushed home and found a little bell on 

Ills desk which Madame Seguier had placed there durin"- the 

afternoon. ® 

ToaSm TsfiTo IsTs "i P- 'o^ty 

the Paris law ra.irt^ •■’h'*’ President, had been at tlie head of 

lie lar s law courts. He was (|uitc at home in the palace md let it 

he wara’^irtTl'^ll'r”*' Monsieur Henri Robert. Under Uouis Philippe 

•oinit impaiience. Ihe mortter over liis -ao ;f 

h^cade behind his desk, he seemed to lie in wniVfor the li hmntT “hJ 
interrnp ed the lawyers, eritieiaod them, eontradicted them sham v 

selves mcdlo< re'^or''’'f’ toward those who showed them- 

;:L\::,'"'^rorsieur'lSet“n^^^^^^^^ - »'• distributed 

say it to the h^noJ of ail the bat” H t “ P,-'''."’* ' 

hnf a ? * ’ Peyroi.net, “The court executes iud-monts 

but does not perform services” One dav nt +i.^ .s, • f 

he said- “I ,ir. >r . '' opeinni; of an audience, 

nvthWhn. st t. .I "i-'l-'-l- Advocates should never do 

was iiisf st.i ‘I, * *'P“‘''S ” “Mr. President,” lice hnrrister who 

"I was at all out of breath, answered from the back of the room- 

menta ”- ‘lt'w»‘’“’' in detendii.e one of vour itidg- 

Itas not pre emed tt™ 7r;m''i,‘':'‘f™™‘^ ” “" hied. 

barriste/asketl LV. i i . ^ ‘ ■'''‘■''S'-d. ' At another time a 

and nomnoua s/ • ^ 7 '‘P '> The learned 

“The dnv on whieh the pre- 

he fame '“f " ‘f'- 

none tie ltf, V •?, f»« sav mass 
ence,” " ''>>0 i* present at the audi- 
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Such is the simple account. Vision at a distance! Here 
there was evidently no reading of the mind of the questioner, 
or suggestion, of thought; which docs, however, seem to be 
the ease in the instance that follows, 

Delaage tells how the Comte de Saint-Aulaire, the well- 
known diplomat, after having called hypnotism “foolish 
trash” came to make honorable amends. He wagered he 
could prove it was impossible for Alexis, in spite of his pre> 
tensions, to read a well-concealed paper, and he went to him 
with a thick envelop, substantially and skilfully fastened and 
sealed. 

“What is there under this fold?” asked the ambassador. 

“There is a iJaper folded four times.” 

“And on this paper?” 

“A half-line of writing.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“Certainly. And when I have read it you will retract what 
you have written ?” 

“I do not think so.” 

“ r am sure of it.” 

“If von smH'crd I will promise you henceforth to believe 
wliatover you wisli.” 

“Then believe at once, for you have written, ‘I do not bc- 


Tlie fame of this seer is readil}' understood, and we can 
understand liow Delaage slionld have written his special lit¬ 
tle hook ( 1847 ) “Le somnieil magneti(ine expliqne par le soin- 
namhule Alexis.” We may read some enrioiis statements in 
it : “ MMunged into an artificial sleep, man sees through opaque 
bodies, from consitlerahle distances.’—Signed, Father Laeor- 
(laire.” And this oilier: “ ‘// ilicrc c.rists in ihc irorld a sci- 
rncr n'hich nuihcs ihc soul vi-sihiCy it is Hndenidhhj niaffuclisnid 
■—Signed : Alexander Dumas.” This work is coneerned solely 
with the jiowers of Alexis. 
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1 '*'?T of the somnambulist Alexis, liypnotizecl 

)y Mareillet, lias been appreciated by all those who have 
studied these questions. Here is one of his most remarkable 
rcveatioiis The testimony is almost official,—that of the 
manapr of the Mont-de-Piete who in this eapaeitv had 
e victim of a robbery, the author of which was discovered 

Prevost himself senMo'thTedrr^nL'ir ‘'f* 
in the following words! ^ ‘ 

ea!irg witlT;'! itTsum”'* dis.sppeared. 

.fir * rrr;."r *: 

exis, vithoat letting me know of his plan. ’ «onsult 

It almosrreaetl'uo Inmdrtd Zuifrancr-' 

Linstsot left for i i 

had indeed stayed at the Hi’tel des Prirees^burthaTTf 
fore he had left tlie city. ’ “ ' “ ^ 

thal'r: waT'^sfn;*’:^: sambling-houso at Sp„. 

he would not have any left. arrested 

•ielfytd “h'e wf’ 

rest his tlhef that he arrived at Sn! 1 dr¬ 
after had left the eity I few d vs l'. “““ 

When he had once more rlimed ! T’ • , 

Alexis. ^ to I aris, lie went again to ^ee 

‘“'t.-, “^o ten the tmth. 
lost heavily; just now he has retiw 1 ^ >>“<1 

ploy the little that remains to him" “ 
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I wrote immediately to the authorities of Brussels and Spa, and a 
few days later Dubois was arrested at Spa, He had lost everything 

in gambling.^ 


AVe see that not only was the medium able to read, with his 
eyes closed, a book that was out of his sight, hut he could 
even follow from a distance the peregrinations of a thief. 

This Alexis had such an extraordinary reputation as a seer, 
that the hypnotist Lafontainci, who had often had disappoint¬ 
ments with his unprepared subjects, sent from Lyons to Paris 
for him, so as to he sure of succeeding in his exhibitions. AVe 
find the confirmation of these tales in the memoirs of Lafon¬ 


to tne (A^olume II, page 160 to 171). They merely repeat what 
luis been published above, 

Wliat sni'prises us most is that this “mental vision” should 
have for so long a time heeii acd^nowledged, and that hardly 
any one now admits it- Tgiiorance is universal. I should 
not like to suppose a lack of honesty, 

Tlie naturalist Alfred ILissell AVallace describes - fourteen 


seaiH'cs of Dr. Edwin Lee at Brighton, in private houses, with 
111 is same Alexis Didier. In eai'Ii of these seances, the latter 
])layed cards with his eyes bandaged, often named the cards of 
his opponents as well as his own: he also read many of the 
canls written by the visitors and put inside envelops. He 
dci'ipliercd no niafter what liiie asked him in no matter what 
bt)()k, eiLdit or fen pages farther on than the open page, and 
described the contents of a (piantity of boxes, cases, and other 


receptacles. 

Dr. Lee also reports a game of cards between the celebrated 
Roliert Hondin and Alexis, and added the following: 


Jhiudin drew a book from bis pocket and asked Alexis to read a 
line ill a special s|)ot eight ]tages farther on. The clairvoyant stuck 

* Alphonse Priinot. /.a (tsijf'holatjie d’ltne con.i'(rf>ion. diu positivisine an 
sj/iri! udlistttv, p. ir>2. 

- The MiraeUs ojid Modern IS pi ritualism, p. Oj. 
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the objects of my art.'» ^ 

v,SLf.X.'’C^‘,'';r.ri, “i"'“" ”1,™“ 

words. ° contained ninety-cight 

i:rc^r:"rr ^ 

these persons were^I.e victims of rrieks'rll7iml' *'m 

clTjo dfaZ"e whal’hadT 

of hand as c^ar^Xt^^r “ ^ 

of the manife-stations of second sight repoited l,v *7'^^ 

(and they can be numbered by thousa.X i ? 
trickery, or we have the irrefutable proof u IT \ 

number of persons nntjcf^cc • Pioot that a certain 

studied. If ordinarv s77f . ""^ht to be 

would be as dimcult to provr^s re-iH^* 

the e.xi.stenoe of this .narvelous aenl I rl '7‘" 

latter-s e.xistence is absolutely concInXe 1 . X'v 

it, and who docs not let h^self t» ’ c-'^amines 

let himself be deceived by the childish 
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idea that we can separate a priori what is possible from what 
is not possible, 

Tlicsc experimeiits liavc been made a hundred times, espe¬ 
cially between 1820 and I860. We have only to read the 
pajres of Dr. Bertrand (the father of Joseph Bertrand, the 
celebrated perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences) 
of Petetin, of General Noizet, of Lafontaine, of Dr. Comet, 
and of numerous experiinentei-s of this epoch in order to be 
convinced of their value and of their absolute authenticity. 
One of the most active. Dr. Fra part, desired especially to 
convince one of the pontiffs of official science and a declared 
adversary, Dr. Bouillaud, professor of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and sent him a sort of imperial mandate. The man re¬ 

plied in the same tone, that he had a perfect right to be in¬ 
credulous and that it was not the fanatic Frapart who should 
give him orders. He wrote: 


As for this new subject of hypnotism, of which you speak, and 
which seems to you destined to bring about the great work of my 
conversion, I do not in the least refuse to witness its miracles. 
However, if, after I had seen tlicm, I should happen to reply to you 
with this famous doctrine of a philosopher of my own sort; “I be¬ 
lieve because you have seen, htit if I had seen I should not have 
belie red," if, 1 say, 1 sliould reply to you in this way, how could 
yon object ? The experience of which you tell me could not, in- 
de('d, prove a physical impossihi\it}j, such as sight without eyes; 
and, .as 1 have said at tlie Academy, in such cases it is best to follow 
the example of the Academy of Sciences when it is informed that the 
s([uare of the circle has been found. 


Considering the at once upright and aggressive character 
of Frapart, we can imagine that this sentence did not fall 
on deaf ears: ‘‘If I liad seen I should not have believed, 
heeause it is a physical impossibility.” Therefore, ho began to 
jeer at it without much regard for the official character of 
the learned professor, who replied in his turn : 
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This is my last word; / don*t believe—and nei'er shall believe _ 

that one can see without the aid of one^s eyes. It is not at all, as 
you say. because the thing is extraordinary that I do not and will 
not believe in it; it is because it is supernatural, and, what is more, 
apinst nature, I believe, on tlie other hand, in many cxtra<.r- 
dinary facts. If I do not believe in these, it is not because I do 

not understand them, it is because they are evidently, clearlv 
physiologically impossible. ' ‘ ’ 

To these arguments Frapart replied, in 1838, as all men of 
sense reply to-day: 

It does not become any one, even tlie greatest genius, to define the 
limits of tlie possible, because the possible is as infinite as space ami 
time; and although we ba.ve, so to speak, surrounded it with our 
theories, at each instant it surpasses them and lauglis at us. More¬ 
over, does not experience teach us that what seems impossible to¬ 
day will perhaps be evident to-morrow? For instance, tlie discov¬ 
er}’ of America, also of gunpowder, also of the circulation of the 
blood, also of galvanism, also of the compass, also of printin.-, also 
of lightning-conductors, also of aerostats, also of vaccine, also of 
niedicaiiients, etc. And docs not reason toll us that there is nothin"’ 

absolutely false but what is contradictory or ahsolutelv true bu^ 
what is e\ident? 

Therefore we can say that it is obviously impossible to recognize 
a triangle without three angles, or a stick without two ends, because 
these things are contradictory, but we cannot say tliat it is obviously 
impossible to watcli a man who reads by the nape of his neck or 
another who hears by the epigastrium, or a third who sees tiling a 
hundred leagues away, a fourth who foretells the future, a fifth wiio 
is msensible to pain, a sixth who describes his own sickness or 
that of others, finally a seventh who has the instinct fur remedies 

h-o, no one can say, under pain of offending reason, that these 
facts are evidently impossible, because no one has the right or the 
powei to say to the possible; “Thou shall go no further.” 

It IS true that these phenomena arc very extraordinary; for all 
hat, are they more extraordinarj-, more marvelous, more inexplicable 
than those which we notice every day ? In nature, is not eveiything 
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mysten^? is not overythinir marveD But there are niarvels that are 
known to every one, and there are others that airo uncommon. We 
imagine we unilerstaiul the former, for we see them unceasingly, and 
we deny the latter because we see them only rarely; and, for all that, 
wc explain neither the one set nor tlie other; we verify them, that is 

all. 

Ttiis rea.soniiig of Dr. Frapart’s, at the time not understood, 
was, according to all the evidence, superior to the systematic 
blindness of Dr. Bcuillaud, despite the official superiority 
of the latter over his modest confrere. The Academy of Medi¬ 
cine, of whicli he represented the dominant idea, remained 

obstinately on the side of truth. 

Professor Bouillaud, who was a member of the Academy of 
Medicine, of the Academy of Science, and of all the most 
accredited learned societies, was a particularly remarkable 
1 vj)e of those very small souls shut up in the narrowest possi¬ 
ble brains that one can imagine, firmly set in their religious 
beliefs and absolutely incapable of rea.soniiig freely. He was 
the hero of tlie anecdote wliich I related in “Ij Iiicounu, 
('onc<’rniug the invention of the phonograph. On IVIarch 11, 
1878, I was present at the meetiiig of the Academy of Sciences, 
that day of hilarious memory, when the physicist Du Moneel 
lUTst’iitcd Edison *s iilionograph to the learned assembly. 
When the presentation Jiad hoen made the apparatus began 
to recite docilely the seiitoiiec registered on its record. Then 
we saw ail aeademieiaii of ripe age, his Tiiiiid imbued, satuiated 
even, with tlie traditions of tlu* classical culture, revolt nobly 
against, the audacity of the innovator; we saw him hurl him¬ 
self upon Edison's representative ami seize him by the throat, 
eiving out; “Wreteh! wc are not going to let ourselves be 
duped by a ventriloquist!" This member of the Institute was 
Monsieur Houillaud. The most curious part of it is that 
six months later, on Septemht'r 'itMli, at a similai meeting, 
ht‘ esleeim'd it an honor to deeUire that nftfr (f miitutc ex- 
<}niimitiOii he was convineed tliat there was notliing to it hut 
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ventriloquism and that “we cannot admit that a vile metal 
can replace the noble apparatus of human phonation.” The 
phonograph was to him only an acoustic illusion. Such peo¬ 
ple are fas ened to the rear of the chariot of progress” Ld 
delay everything by impeding its forward march and succeed¬ 
ing in hiding the light under a bushel, for their official titles 
impose upon the slieeplike masses. 

This great man was the physician of Ar.sene Iloussave 
and we can read in the “Confessions” of this charmiii- 
writer that he was responsible for the death of his deli<dit° 
till wife and their child,-and also of the second wife. ' 
uch IS the “scientific rea.soniiig” of certain scholars. AVe 
could wish that the title of Member of the Institute conferred 
1 ite ligtnee upon its elect and opened their minds 
These remarks called forth by Enuillaud could be applied 

0 his colleagues in the Academy, Chevreuil and Bahinet 
in regard to the problem of physics. ’ 

My regretted friend Dr. ]\Iacario wrote in 1857 »that “vision 

through opaque bodies and at unlimited distances, which is 

not admitted by scholars and which is confrarv to all the 

known physiological laws, as well a.s inc.xplicable seen d 

nevertheless to he certain”; and he noted the follmJ^^iT 
confirming it : ai, 

Manj times he has written out in his home, without any witness a 
sentence on a .sheet ot paper whieh he has folded and refolded and 
Placal inside two or three wrappings, earefully sealed. Tfe som 

nambuhs him hecn able to rea.l the enclosed sentence throu-h the 
opaque sheets, or to write it on the hack of the envelop. ' 

11 .S phenomenon had already been verified in 1831 by a commis 
Kioti of the Academy of t c . ^ toinmis- 

. ' I> t ^ Medicine. In fact, one reads in its renorts- 

ilonsieur Kibes, a member of the Academy, iiresented i c it.!l 
winch he drew from lii.s ^ presented a eataio«-ue 

sieur Petit dMfl • i I^^t, riie somnambulist (it was Mon- 

d Atlas, bypnot.r.ed by Monsieur du Pole!), after several 

. Du. Som,aeil, dcs rives et du somnambulisme, p. 105 . 
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cfTorts which pcemed to tire him, read quite distinctly: ^*Lavater. 
Jt Is vcrif hard to understand mend* These last words were printed 
in very small characters. They placed under his eyes (which, of 
coiu'se, were slnit) a inissporl; he rccojiiiized it and called it a “pass- 
inan'^j they substituted for the passport a permission to carry arms 
wliich, as we know, almost exactly resembles a passport, and they 
showed it to him on the blank side. Monsieur Petit could only 
reco^^nize that it was a framed i)icce of paper, very much like the 
other. They turned it over, and aiter a few minutes of hesitation 
he saitl what it was and read very distinctly these words: ^‘By law,’ 
and at the left, ‘ PeriuLssion to carry arms.” Tliey showed him 
an open letter; he said lie could not read it, as he did not under¬ 
stand English. It was in fact, a letter written in that language. 

All these exiterinieiits greatly fatigued Monsieur Petit. They let 
him rest a little, then, as he was fond ot cards, they suggested that, 
in ordi'i" to rest htmsi'lf, he should take a hand at cards. Monsieur 
Keynal, former inspeetor of the university, playeil a humlred ]>olnts 
at })iquet with him, and lost. Several times tliey tried unsuccessfully 
t<.» tiicic him into a mistake hy changing the cards. 

A law student, Monsieur Paul Yillegraud, jiaralyzcd on the left 
side, who was put into a hypnotic sleep hy Dr. Foissac, also read with 
his eyes shut. I'he lids were kept constantly elost‘d by tiic experi¬ 
menters in turn; they hamh'd liim a new pack of cards, breaking the 
revemie stamp and siiuflling them, and Paul recognized tlie king of 
spades, the ace of chdis, the seven of diamonds, the (]Ueen of diamonds 
and I lie eiglit of diamonds. 

They presented him, wliile his eyes were held shut by Monsieur 
iSegelas, with a volume wliieli Monsieur llusson had brought with him. 
He iva<l the title, “History ot France,” but he could not read tiie 
inii‘r\"eiiiiig lines and he reatl on the filth only the name “AiKiuctil,’ 
which was prei'eiled by the )>reposition “hy.” They ojieiied the book 
at page St) and he read on the tirst line “the number of his—” he 
passc'd over tiie word iroitpvs and continued : “at the moment when 
tliey thought him the iiiosL occupied with the pleasures of the carni¬ 
val," etc.* 

1 It was tliis same \'ilh*grand wlio convinced llroussais. The latter 
wrote secrcllv a little iioUg jilaced his fingers on the lids of the som- 
iiaiiihulist, gave the note to Dr. Frupart, who afterward gave it to Ville- 
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These facts, which were clearly established in the report drawn up 
in the name of the Academy of Medicine by Monsieur Husson, carr>' 
■v^ith them the sanction of science and impartiality. But, strict]v 
speaking, it could be maintained that the somnambulists had seen 
these sentences in the minds of the e.vperimenters. That may be true 
so far as concerns some of the e.\*periments made by tiie Academy, 
but this explanation cannot be applied to the following facts, for 
here the experimenters did not themselves know the sentences \vliicli 
they caused the somnambulists to read: 

Quite recently, one of my friends, Dr. N-, who is surely in cap- 

able of wishing to impose on any one, found himself at an evening 
reception where there were many artists and men of letters; all these 
l>ersons knew one another intimately. Among them was Alexis, tho 
celebrated somnambulist. Monsieur MareiJIet hypnotized him and 

tills is what occurred. My friend Dr. N- went into an adjoining 

room to find a book with its leaves still uncut; then, witlumt openin- 
it, he asked the somnambulist to read such and .such a Hue on such 
and such a page. The somnambulist hesitated, seemt'd to make a 
great effort, then asked for a pen and wrote the line indicated; at 
that they cut the leaves of the hook, found the i.age and the line, 
and every one, transfixed with astonishment, learned tliat the experi¬ 
ment had succeeded jierfectly; only the sentence in the book was 
written in English, and the .somnambulist, in transcribing it, had 
translated it into French. It was a curious fact that, a few minutes 
later, this same somnambulist could not read the word “Paris,” written 
in large letters on a sheet of paper that had been folded twice. 

Here we surely cannot invoke the transmission of thought, as no 
one had opened this uncut book. 

Til us spoke Dr. JIacario, more than half a century ago. 
that which they' .sonietimes accuse us of affirming a little 
audaciously has been known for a long time. If I have quoted 
these old affirmations of 1850, 1840, 1800, and even 1780 
(Puy.segur) and 1778 (Encyclopedia, A^ol. XXXI), it is in 
order to show that these psy'cliic plienomena have been proved 

jrraiid, wlio read iinliositatingly the three lines written there. (Sew 
Moutin, Le Maynctisme humuin, p. 
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for many years—we might say for many centuries. But let 

us continue. The mine is rich. 

I, for my pai’t, have often had occasion to hear accounts of 
“mental vision” and to verify them personally. 

In the course of the summer of the year 1865 I stayed, dur¬ 
ing a month of vacation at Sainte-Adressc, on the slope of Cape 
la Ileve, to the west of Havre (5 rue des Pecheurs), and I 


had opposite me a celebrated doctor who bore the rather as¬ 
tronomical name of Comet. His wife had given him curious 
examples of this j)ower. She was subject, at certain periods, 
to soinnamb\ilism, during which she read with her eyes shut, 
through opatjuc bodies, named the smallest objects that were 
shown her shut up in the liand, divined thoughts, saw un¬ 
expected actions taking i)lace in 1lie apartments adjoining 
hers, named exactly the days and hours on which her next 
attacks were to seize her, and prescribed the medicines that 
were to cure her. 


AVc can read the history of iMaclame Comet’s cure by means 
of her hypnotic revelations, as well as the account of the sight 
of her internal organs, in the “Lettres sur le magnetisme,” by 
Dr. Frajiart, which can leave no doubt about the actuality of 
tlicse events. The observations of Dr. Comet are followed by 
similar declarations made by Dr. Alphonse Teste, also about 
bis wife. All ibese in(|uirles dale from tiie year 1840, The 
author wrote that it would be necessary to wait fifty years 
liefore science otlicially recognized the value of them. He 
was mistaken. In 1S!>0, the prejudicu^s due to ancient ig- 
jioranee were not dissipated. Anti they are not now. 

Time passt's (|niekly, for that matter, and humanity is 
slow ill its progress. I said on llie first page of this work that 
I had begun this study more than half a eeutury ago. The 
lines which we have just read, and the year 18G5, are the 


proof of it. 


Among the numerous experiments wdiich can help us in 
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the solution of the problem we are studyin-- here I shall eite 

a veiy eur.ous one reported in one of hTs wor’k^ hv Dr 

Oibier, a former interne of the Paris hosnifnls Tt fn i' i 

-n April, 1885. and he has often re eated t tf . 
whom he names This rearlinne • \ i ^ witnesses, 

of sight, was done il^ a staS ofhlnn 

for magnetism and mesmerism ) He^rf^ the" 
experiment: 's the account of the 

scerr Onirlh?trs ^aXp 7 d7“ 

•erialiaation, which was not U, of ama- 

talking trance, hut rather what th7o ’ 7"^ f®'"“e''>huhsm, nor even a 
somnambulism,” I put a pad of '‘.vpnotisls call “lucid 

• 1 .^.,«,« 

nape of the neck. The first timp T ff 3 ^ the 

speaking, I was very mue7a2ished ^'t ' »™ 

at the time I did not have the exner7 ^ ' *• ^ "'•'‘t 

tigations have since given me aL t"“ 

opened it b.v7rn7.’*’When''l Imd ht7t*''“‘ ^ ^ 

most, without looking at it about two ‘ ^ '“'’er npper- 

the hypoo-o^ognotij yoZZolt j '““"fe the hair of 
of tile page on the left. Afto,. ’ ••'e last line 

“Ah, yes, I see— wait.” Then s7™c7r* *^i answered; 

«a>ty, for if the sou!-> ” siie 7 7“"*^ ’ ‘“^-isntity leads to 

-ore, that is enough; it tires me“ <’» 

words, had been perfectly seen md r A‘‘"‘I ‘"'o 

•l>le spirit of my sleeper. ^ amaterialUed iacs, 

of suel^iTeSs"’ PoJICT ‘™th 

«'.cce.« of the.se experiments to ^il'nie tr'T'"'^ attributed the 

p-f Of it. in my ow^vri'-e:^:- r d^tr 

- -lladeiphia, tShOK p. 
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a very elegant woman of the world, playing the role of 
medium, had found means, under the pretext of indisposition, 
to go and rest an hour in my library, and had profited by 
it in order to consult an ancient book so as to be able to read 
it later, in a state of pretended somnambulism (reading from 
such a page and such a line in such a book). But it is cjuite 
certain that trickery is not practised to-da\*, and that there 
cannot even be a question of it in the experiences which I have 
just ofiered as examples. Do not let us be wilfully blind. 

We shall admit that these are most varied experiences, and 
that they all prove tlie existence of mental vision by means 
of a psycliic faculty independent of normal vision. Y e have, 
indeed, an embarrassment of riches from which to choose 
the proof of these phenomena. 

Lot us compare some other experiences. 

Let ns open, for example, that carefully verified work of 
8ir Oliver Lodge on “Human Survival'’ (page 110) and 
(piote the curious spiritual communication of Stainton Closes 
(which 1 abridge) : 

Mr. Stainton ]Moses, professor at tlie TTniversity College 
of London, had acquired llie lial)it of writing automatically, 
like a medium, in tlie solitude of each morning. A great 
number of writings that have been obtained in this way 
have been jiublislied and are familiar to those who study 
tliese prol)lems; but Ibe following incident is of a surprising 
eliaraet(‘r and ofTers a singularly striking example of the power 
of vision at a distance. 

The present text was obtained by Mr. Stainton Mosc^, when 
he was at a seance in Dr. Speer s library and his hand wrote 
automatically, in s\ipposed conversation with invisible speak¬ 
ers. Here is this ej>isode. 

Stainton Moses, speaking to the so-called spirit: “Can you 
read?” 

Reply: “No, friend, I cannot, but Zaehariah Legray as 
well as Rector can.” 
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S. M.: Is one of these spirits here?’’ 

Keply: “I will go and find one.*’ 

(They wait some time.) 

“Rector is here.” 

S. M. : “ Can you read ? ” 

(The writing changes.) 

Reply; ‘‘Yes, friend, but with difficulty.” 

S M.: “Will you write for me the last line of the first 
book of the jb^neid?^* 

Reply: “AVait— 


Hi 


Omnibus errantem tcrris et fyictibus astas.” 

i^tainton JIoscs verifies the quotajliou, which is exact, but 

inks at once that lie may have known and uuconsciouslv pre¬ 
served It in his memory. He therefore asks another'iiues- 
tion: * 

Can yon go into the library, lodk at the next to the 
ifst volume on the second .shelf, and read me the last para¬ 
graph of page ninety-four? I do not know what the book 
IS and I am even ignorant of its title.” 

After a short lapse of time. Mr. Stainton Moses, .still writing 
automatically, himself traced the following words: “1 shaU 
prove by a .short historical recital that the papacy is a novelty 
n tic 1 arose gradually and has grown great since the primi¬ 
tive times of pure Christianity, not merely since the apo.stolic 

age but even since the lamentable union of the Church and 
fetate by Constantine.” 

The volume in question wa.s found to be a curious work bear- 
nij. a rat lei fantastic title: ^^Antipopopriestiati, an attempt 
to liberate ana purify Christianity from popery, poUtikir. 

t^'olatry and^ priest rule,hyUogQv. 

H that IS not reading by the spirit, what is it? 

Now, who was it who read? Was it Stainton Moses him- 
fcelf, unconsciously? But how? AVas a spirit distinct from 
imse irecting his hand? Let us limit ourselves here to 
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verifviiiir the fact; it Wius the spirit which read, it was not the 
material eye. 

Let us recall, in this connection,' the experiences of Sir 
William (Irookes, consisting in the reading of sentences un¬ 
known to him nul to the medium. This medium, a lady, 
gave cotinminicaT^ns by means of a little board to whicli a 
pencil was attached and which, conducted by her hand, slipped 
over a paper. 

I hoped to discover the means of luoving that what she wrote was 
not due to the uucunst'ions action ot lier brain. The plauchette, as it 
a!wavs does, athrined that although it was put in ucdiou the biaiii 
and arm of this lady, the intdlincucc wliieli directed it belonged to 
an invisihie heiiiir, who phtifdl upou iltc hruiti of ihc as on a 

musical instrument and in this way moved lier muscles. 

Tlierefore. I said to this intelligence; “Do you see what there is 
in til is room?*’ “Yes,” wrote ]>lanchette. “Do you see that news¬ 
paper and can you read?” J a<hled, putting my finger on a number of 
“The Times” wliieh was on tlie talde behind me, but witliout looking 
at it. “Yes,” answered ]danelietle. “Well,” I went on, “write me out 
the word whicli is now covered hy my finger and I will believe you.” 
Planehette began to move slowly and, not without great dillicnlty, 
wrote (he word “however.” I turned about and saw that this word 

was eitvered by the tip of my finger. 

When T made this e.Nperiment 1 had earefully avoided looking at 
the pa]>er and it would have been impossible for the lady, even if 
she liad tric'd, to sec a single ctne of the printed words, for she was 
seated at a table, the i)a])er was on another table beliind me, and my 
body hid it from her sight. 


These readings by mediums seem to indicate the action of 
exterior i nt el 1 igenees. 

A very eharaetcrist ic siipra-normal vision was given to 
Monsieur Maxwell, doctor of medicine, general advocate of 
thc> court of appcids at Bordeaux, by a very sensitive subject, 

1 Si't* Les Forces untnrelies tticonuues, p. 447. 
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Madame Angullana, whom he had just hypnotized for experi¬ 
mental purposes.^ 

Madame An^^llana pretended to have gone put of the house. 

I hegged her to go and see what Monsieur B—y^^ne of my friends 
who was well known to her, was doing. It was twenty minutes past 
ten in the evening. To our great surprise she told me that she saw 

Monsieur B-, half-clad, walking barefoot over stone. This seemed 

quite senseless to us. Nevertheless, I took occasion to see my friend 
the next day. Although he was well versed in phenomena, Monsieur 

^ -appeared greatly astonished and said these very words to me: 

“Yesterday I was not well. One of my friends, who lives with me, 
advised me to try the I^eipp cure and urged me so insistently that, 
in order to satisfy him, I tried it for the first time yesterday evening, 
walking barefoot over cold stone.” 

To theso observ'utions I will ddcl the following recent one, 
which we owe to the celebrated American physicist Edison, and 
the value of which as a critical experiment cannot be con¬ 
tested by any one. Here is a report written by himself.^ 

The man of whom I am going to speak was sent to me by one of 
my oldest friends, who said to me hy way of introduction: “This 
man Reese is able to do certain strange things. I sliould like you to 
know him. Berliaps you will be able to explain his powers.** 

I appointed a meeting. Reese arrived at my laboratory on the day 
s( t. I had some of my workmen called in, in order to experiment 
w’ith them. Reese asked one of them, a Norwegian, to go into an ad¬ 
joining room and write on a bit of paper the maiden name of his 
mother, her place of birth, and several other things. The Norwegian 
did so, folded the paper, and kept it in his closed hand. Reese told 
us the exact contents. He added later that the jmung man had a 
ten-crown piece of money in bis pocket, w^hich was true. 

After he had made several similar experiments with other em¬ 
ployees, I asked him to make one like them with me. Then I went 
into another building and wrote these words: 

1 .See Maxwell, Les Pk^nomencs paychitjues, p. I!i3. 

- Sec Amiales des Sciences psychiqneSy May, 1916. 
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“Is there anything better than hydroxid of nickel for an alkaline 
battery 

I was then experimenting with my alkaline electric battery, and I 
was a little afraidVof not being on the right path. After having 
written the al)o\''e'j^iitence, I took up another pn)l)lem and gave all 
my attention to soV^g it, so as to throw Keese off the scent if ho was 
trying to read in inv mind what I had written. I then came back 
into the room wluo'e 1 had left him. 

The moment I entered the room he said: there is nothing 

better thiin hgdroiid of nickel for an alkaline batterif/^ 

He had read my f|nest ion exactly. 

I <lo not pretend to be able to explain this faculty. I am convinced 
that llie needs of civilization will produce sonic great diseoverj' by 
nu'ans of men endowed with this power. The rare seers of the 
present generation will become the multitude of tlie coining genera¬ 
tions. The normal intelligence of tlie future will rapidly develop 
and complete the work of the normal intelligence of to-day. 

About two y<'ars after the (“Xjierieni’cs which I have just related, 
the door-hov of my lahoratorv entered and told me that Reese was 
in the waiting-room and wished to sec me. I took niy jieneil and 
wrote in microscopic letters, “Keno,*' folded the jiaper, and put it in 
my pocket. Then 1 told tlic hoy to bring in Reese. 

“K‘eese, I have a scrap of paper in my poclcet. What is written 
on it ?'* 

Without an instant's hesitation ho answered, “Keno.’’ 

Some time aftei’ the experiments made in my laboratory, Dr. James 
Hanna Thompson, a well-known alienist, arranged for a fully repre¬ 
sentative seance at his homo. He went into liis library, wrote some 
words on little sheets of ]>aper, and hid them. Reese remained, talk¬ 
ing, in the drawing-room until Thom]>son returned and then said 
to him ; 

‘\\t- the back of the drawer to the left of vour table is a bit of 

■i 

paper on wliicli is written the word ‘opsonic.* Under tlie book lying 
on your taljle there is a bit of pa[U‘r bearing another word ‘ambi- 
<'epter.' On aiiotlier little paper is written the word ‘antigen.’” 

The information gixeu by tlie seer was eutirely correct. Thompson 
was stupefied, and confessed that be yielded to the evidence. 

A few years ago I undertook a series of experiments to attempt to 
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transfer the thought of one person to another by all sorts of means 
but without the least result. Also, I tried to solve the phenomenon 
by the help of an electric apparatus fastened to the head of the op¬ 
erators. Four among us first stayed in differen^ooms, joined bv the 
electric systems of which I have just spoken. Jwtterunid wo sat in 
the four cornei-s of tiie same room, gradualfflPSnging our chairs 
closer together toward the center of the room, until ou^ knees touched 
and lor all that wo obtained no result. 

But Reese has no need of any apparatus or of any special con¬ 
dition m order to function. 

So spoke Edison. All those who experimented with him 
testified to the same things, particularly Monsieur Schrenck- 

^ Of Zing, who made a special study of it. 

A curious episode in the life ofthis “seer” is an encounter 
he had with the law, in which, having been accused of fraud 
at the end of the trial he invited the judge to write some words 
himself upon a paper and to keep the paper in his hand. He 
1 hen read everything that had been written by the jud-e. 

* eedless to say, he was accjuitted. 

T have gathered together these instances of ‘‘mental vision” 
hy the hundreds. 

One of the most remarkable is assuredly that of Professor 
Grassert of ]\rontppllrer, who, having bidden four lines writ¬ 
ten by himself, in a thick envelop tightly sealed, saw these 
lines read three hundred meters away, by Dr. Ferroul’s 
me lum (“Annales des Sciences psychiques,” 1897; page 

j . 

We have here a mine of iimsuspeeted riches. I shall also 
mention in this place the following tale which was brouglit 
o me by my learned colleague of the Astronomical .Society 
ot branee, M. 11, Dalmron, with this profession of faith: “I 
know of no more captivating matter than the .study of the 
soul, undertaken in your work ‘L’Inconnu.’ and'I wish 
With all readers in love with truth, that this great work 
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mijjht have successors. Also, it interests me to point out to 
you, if you do not know it already, the following fact, which 
is an extract fro" the correspondence of the Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, Princess pAtine.” Here is this letter: 


Ahoiit ten venv!; ugo a French gentleman who had been a page to 
tlie Marshal d’ lliunieres, and who had married one of my ladies m 
waiting, brought with him to hVance a savage from Canada. One 
day while they were at table the savage, his face convulsed, began to 
weei>. Loiigueil, as tlie gentleman was called, asked him what was 
the matter witli him and if he was in pain. The savage only wept 
more bitterly. Longueil insisted and the savage said: “Do not force 
me to tell you, for it is you it concerns, and not me.” When be was 
urged more than ever, he ended by saying, “I saw from the window 
that your brother had been murdered in sueli a spot in Canada,” 
lAUigueil began to laugh and answered: “You have gone mad!” 
The savage answered, ‘T am not at all mad; write down what I am 
telling you and you will see if 1 am mistaken.” Longueil wrote it 
down, and six montiis later, when the shiiis arrived from Canada, he 
learned that his hrotlier’s death had occurred at the exact moment 
and in the very spot wliere the savage had seen it in a vision through 

the window. Tliis is an entirely true tale. 

Versailles, March 2, 171!). 

The Princess Palatine did not pass as one easily duped, 
at the court of her husband, the Duke of Orleans, regent of 
the kingdom; and at the time of the regency Paris and Ver- 
.saillcs were assuredly far from mysticism. The fact reported 
hero ought to he considered antheiitie. How did the Canadian 
S('er see 'Mu the air”? As one reads in a cr>'stal ball or iu 
a glass of water; that is to say, it was the spirit of the sooth¬ 
sayer which was operating. It does not scorn that any other 
conelusion can he drawn from these observations. 

Cralien de Seinur, a remarkably skeptical writer and a 
M'ofVer who had riiliculed the story of Pliny’s ghost, as well as 
that (^f the assassin of Cicero, published in 184.1 a very amus- 
•ing book, entitled '^Traite des erreurs ct des prejugos, in 
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peeth” tl^ neighborhood. (IIo wa.s far from sus- 

thei,e seosations.) Here is Ins account, witli Ids eouinientary: 

In onr cliildliood ne had often seen, in onr^milv ^ to i . i . 

forty years old, who was named Madame de Saul’ee. 'ner“ 
band was a rich planter in Santo Doinincro R„th nf ti i f 
to live in France at the time of the He^Cion 

nude many trips to the islands, during which he left his wife in 
Pans. Madame de Saulce was a very good wom-m ,, ‘ , 

not at all nervous, having no belief in those foolivli ima'dnm.rthat 
easily affect us. Puring her husband's last trip she was at a rnuher 
ing one ecening where she was playing a game of cards AII -"t 

s e cried out, falling hack in her seat, “Monsieur de Saulce is dead 
Erery one hastened to her and pointed out tint s.„.|. ■ 

e t lelLSs, when she was alone, she could not entirelv sled-,. ..ir .1 

presentiment that stilled her, and she waited for .,ews7 h r ,, Imd 

«ith fearful an.v-iety. She received reassurin.^ letters h. tl , . 

preceded the day of her visum. Finally a letter . c o ‘ 

Domingo, sealed in black, a Ictlcr which was I’l”'^ 

eieiir de Sault-e’s handwritimr The letter u ”r ” 

and sent to a third person to 1,7 Hte. was trom another plainer 

aieiir de Saulce was ilead, murdered hv no„r ! 

wbieh Madame de Sauko h^ ^eeiter 7, “77 

double evept, attested by more than twenfv •'lu"'. 'this 

in the community, was one ofMiose Ihicli nm'r'" -7"" 

Madame7,-e Hauke a^^: 'st.77rer / 7' 7'"’ i""™ 
which slie had vowed herself. “ ‘ to 

The narrator adds: 

W hat can -fte say about such hnnncnint^s9 Vr *i ■ 

reality or their falsity; we must llcdieve or not be ilv! 7’’' 

we can apply to them the conclusions drawn f,- ^^‘''Crtheless, 

wliich such an authority as Sullv has nnf I . examples, 

y lias ]jut bej'oiid all doubt. “It is 
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only too certain,” wrote Sully in Ins ^Memoirs, “that Henry IV had a 
presentiment of liis cruel destiny. The more closely lie saw the mo¬ 
ment of the coronation approaching, the more he felt fright and 
horror redouhle in his lieart. He would come and unfold it all to 
me, in tliat state of bitterness and despondency for which I used to 
blame liim as for yak uni)ardonable weakness. Ills own words will 
make a quite different impression from anything tliat I could say. 
‘Ah! my friend/ lie said, ‘how this coronation displeases mo! I do 
not know what it is, but my heart tells me that some misfortune will 
come to me.’ He would sit down as he said these words, and give 
himself up to all the blackness of bis thoughts, tapping his fingers 
on the case of liis spectacles and musing profoundly.” 

Sully’s declaration ahme would be enougli to keep us from doubting 
the presentiment which ma<lc Heniy IV feel in his heart the point of 
the dagger wliicli was to kill him; we can, however, support it by 
other authorities, almost equally reliable. li’Estoile and Bassom- 
pierre, in their l\remoirs, rep<ut the same incidents. Let us hasten, 
nevertheless, to add that the rare exanqdcs of justified iiresentiments 
ouglit to be leceived only as <‘Xceptions.^ 

Snell is tile tale of (iralien de Semnr, and we feel that he 
published it reluctantly. His recollections have their place 
in this book. He is more disposed to deny everything than 
to accept anything. These two extremes are false. Reason 
invites ns to follow an !iidepende.nt path, at an e<]uat distance 


from the two nsnal human eiTors. 

Here are still other observ’ations, no less eurions; 

Professtu* riregorv of Edinhurgh luul visited a friend in a city 
tliirty milfs distant, and had there met a lady who had been hypno¬ 
tized hy tliis friend, and who was unknown to l^'ofessor Gregory. 
He found that she deserihed all tlie details of his house with striking 
precision. The idea then came to Gregory to make the following 
ex])eriin('nl : 

Hs asked lier to go to Greenock, about forty-five miles away, 
where his sun was. She saw and described liim exiu’tly even though 
she hail never si’cii Iiini nor lieard him spoken ot, and she described 


1 Krfcitrs ct p. Ki7. 
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the cottage where he was busy playing with a dog. This do-, al,„ 
said, was a very young Newlouiidland, black, with white spots. The 
boy and tlio dog seemed to be having a very good time together ami 
t jc dog stole his hat. Ihere was a gentlenian there readin- a book 
not very old but with white hair, a Presbyterian clergyman. As 
Gregory asked the medium to go into the liousi!', she described th< 
drawing-room, the dining-room, the kitelieu, where a young servant 
was preparing dinner and a leg of mutton was roasting over the 

re but was not yet done. There was also another servant The 
gentleman came to the door, the boy continued to play with the 

dog, and then ran to the kitchen, which was on the upi.er stow of 
the sumiuor-housu, and bej^aii to eat. 

The professor immediately wrote down all the details he had re 
ee.ved and .sent them to his friend, who reeogniaed most of them as 
correct. Hiere could not have been, he noticed, any transmi,ssion 
o t louglit, as he was not familiar with the place where bis son was 
and wliere tlie hypnotized woman had been sent.i 

.Afany observations similar to the preceding ones are liore 
on 1113 work table. But we must know wliere to stop. Tiie 
result of this research is the affirmation tJuit the human beinn 
can see Without eyes, with the spirit. 

But 1 will eo.ifess that, in admitting this transeen.lent 
siglif, 1 am in disagreement with seholar-s whom I have known 
personally and sineerely esteemed, among others Alfred 
.lauty, of the Institute (see my Memoirs). He does not 
admit thus faculty; he believe.s in a hyper-sensitiveness of 
the sen.sc of sight, which has been verified bv him in 
.somnambulists,= and which does indeed c.xisl, Init'wliieli we 
cannot generalise about and which does not a( all apply here. 

Ill eertam cases we can assuredly eomparc this filnelion 

ol Hie sight to the visual power of the iioclurnal animals 

wliieh .sec very well in the dark, sneli as eat.s, owls, sereeeh- 

owhs, moths, the reptiles that live in caverns, the deep-sea 
n.slics, etc. 

I H\ slop, LiTnyuiuit of Psyclucul Itcseui'ch, u. 278. 

-it tioitumril e( Ich iieves (1878J, p. 205 . 
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Lig:ht has its degrees and seems never to descend to zero. 

Certain men are nyctalopes. 

Such was the Emperor Tiberius. When he chanced to 
awake during the night, lie could make out all the objects in 
iiis chamber; liis.eyes were very large: “Erat pra*grandibus 
oculis," we read in Suetonius, “([ui cum minim est, noctu 
etiam et in tenebris viderent; ab breve et cum a somno potuis- 
scnt deinde nebescebant.’’ 

The Abbe Mussaud, a professor at tlie college of La Rochelle 
in 1820, author of a curious little book called “Roman I'op- 
li(|ue,“ reports that he knew a lady in that city whose eyes 
had this quality and who could see (piite well in the darkness, 
not merely for a few moments, as Tiberius did, but for a long 
time, distinguishing even a pin on the ground. Her eyes also 
were very large. Xevi'i’tlu'less, this visual power was not 
])ermaneut, and showed only at certain periods of sulfering 
and languor. 

On flanuary 8, 1800, when I was dining with my friend 
Darflioldi, the great senljdnr, the daughter of Dr. Chaillou, 
idadame Deytal, told nu' that her cousin .Mademoiselle Varanne 

4 

was gifted with tills faculty. They heard lier reading aloud 
one night and cliseoven'd her sitting on her bed, without a 
light, reading a iuim])hlet by Daul-lauiis Courier, wbieh she 
had taken from the doctor's library. 5Sho was a somnam¬ 
bulist, 

I eonld name from among my scientific correspondents a 
learned and distinguished lady, gifted with extraordinary 
jjsycbic pow(‘r.s—ad a mo d'Esperancc', a member of tlie As¬ 
tronomical Society of France—who, in addition to these cptali- 
ties, sees, writes, and draws in total darkness. At the time of 
her elassieal studies, when she was a young girl, she had 
written a eoniposition during the nielit, in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism, without siisiieeling itd Her colleague and friend, 

^ Sec licr work, .la raya dc l Oinbrc, [>. (ia. 
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Madame Hcemmerle, tbe translator of Carl du Prel, knew of 
more than one similar example. 

Dr, Liebault, who has dealt rather thoroughly with this 
question in his learned work on “Le sommeil provoque et les 
etats analogues” seems to admit only a hypersensitiveness of 
the organ of sight, and quotes on this subject some experi¬ 
ments made by himself—as well as by A. Bertrand, Eiicontre, 
Macario, Areharnbault, Mesnet,—upon somnambulists who 
read in the dark, thanks to the dilation of the pupil of the eye 
and the accumulation of the power of attention in the optic 
nerve. This power of seeing at night is unlimited, but it ap¬ 
plies to only a small part of our problem; it does not apply to 
the description either of a house far away, or of a scene taking 
X)lace a thousand kilometers distant, or to reading in a closed 
book, or to the greater part of our examples. 

The hypnotized subjects who see without eyes and imagine 
that they see with their foreheads, with the epigastrium, or 
with a foot, are under an illusion: it is their spirit which 
sees. 

They sometimes also pretend to see with the ear. Lombroso 
relates that in 1802 he had to struggle, in his medical prac¬ 
tice, with a phenomenon which he had never met with before. 
He writes: 


I had under my care the daughter of a high olhcial of my native 
city; this person was often seized, at the age of puberty, with a 
violent attack of hysteria, aceoinpanied by syinj)toins which neither 
pathology nor physiology could explain. At times her eyes lost the 
power of seeing; on the other hand, the invalid suw uilli her ears. 
Witli her eyes bandaged, siie was able to read several lines of print 
which were held to her ears. When we placed a magnifying-glass 
between her ear and the sun she felt what resembled a burn on 
her eyes and cried out lliat we wislied to blind tier. Slie prophesied, 
in particular, witli mathematical exactitude, everytliiiig that was 
going to hai)pen to her. She said once that in a month and three 
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days she would feel an iiTcsistible desire to bite. I watched over 
her, tried to distract her, and put all the clocks in the house behind 
time ill order to deceive her about the hour, and despite that, at 
the appointed day and hour, she was seized with the desire to bite, 
and did not grow calm until she had shredded with her teeth several 
kilograms of paper. 


Altliougli those facts were not new, the 3 ' were none the 
loss singular, and inexplicable an\' of the established 
ph.v.siological and pathological theories, 

AVe have good reason to sa 3 ' that the new world which 
wo are exj^loring here is even more surprising than that 
of (’hristophor Columbus! As for seeing by means of the 
oar, it seems to mo that that is an essentially psychic phe¬ 
nomenon, to which the acoustic nerve is as foreign as the 
optic nerve. 

AVhv should it be the foreheaxl, the nose, the- chin, the 
stomach, the navel, the leg. or the foot with whicli the\' saw 
rather than their mental Vicing, gifted with an inuer organ, 
a sort of organ of actual dream? Tlic X-ra\'s pass through 
tlie liodi'. Place 3 ’ourself cutircl 3 ' clothed before the radi¬ 
ographic screen and .vour skeleton will appear on the screen. 

What is this imior faeull 3 *? Pan wo atfrihute it to the 
bi'ain? Or oiiglit we to s(’e in it a faculti' of the soul, inde- 
])(Mideiit of organic anal 01113 '? finest ion again. 

The lirain is undeniably associated with all our thoughts. 
The sentiment of the imrest trutli, the spirit of sacrifice, 
eom])le 1 e abiH'gation, mystic adoration of the divinit.v,—'all 
lliat we ean imagine as most, detached from the material, 
licetmu‘ Ihooght onl.v by means of the human being and the 
help of tln^ Vii-ain. But the brain is not the author of these 
tliougiils; it is only llie instnniKMit. If I wisli to lilt nw arm, 
if I wisli (o take an oatli, if T deliberate, it is my spirit which 
acts. 'Die cause of the action is in it and not in the neiwons 
and muscular system which obeys it automatically. It is our 
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spirit which thinks, wills, seeks, loves, decides. It is not 
our molecular cerebral system. 

Mental vision takes place by means of the spirit, of the 
soul. The faculties at work here are still unknown to us. 
I supposed at first that the brain might be the cause of all 
these phenomena, that it emitted invisible waves which were 
transmitted at a distance, and that these manifestations did 
not prove the individual e.xistence of our mental being. But 
this hjTJothesis is entirely insufficient, for the personal action 
of the spirit is clearly revealed in this analysis. 

We have stated above that many experimenters, and not 
the least of tliem, attribute this supra-normal faculty of read- 
ing a hidden text to a foreign spirit which eoininimicates 
with the experimenter through the medium. This is not inad¬ 
missible. But it is going far afield after an explanation, it 
is putting off the difficulty; and what would be the nature of 
the unknown spirit? 

As many of my readers know, I have outlined tliis same 
hypothesis in several of m^^ works,—merely as an hypothesis, 
of coui'Se, for it is far from having been proved. It is against 
the principles of scientific method to create more or less im¬ 
aginary explanations. It tries to remain alwa;rs in the spliere 
of what is knouTi. But it is forced to declare itself inade¬ 
quate before incomprehensible events, and after having sub¬ 
stituted the physiological theory of hallucinations for a com¬ 
plete denial of the phenomena, it finds it is still unsatisfied, 
and is obliged to seek for something else. 

It seems, however, that our own spirit, such as we know it, 
does not always offer a truly .satisfactory explanation, and 
lliat occult forces may be concenied. 


Jly different works have established, by a positive train of 
reasoning, generally accepted, tliat the univer.se is a dvnamism 

tv-' 

and tiiat the atoms are regulated by immaterial forces. 

Frank Podmore, a well-known psycliic author of whom we 
have already spoken, is convinced that all tliese phenomena. 
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including apparitions, are explained by tlic transmission of 
thought, and refers them all to this theory. I confess that for 
my part T ('annot see any transmission of thought in the act 
of the seminarist of Bordeaux, writing his .sermon in total 
darkness and with his eyes masked by a screen; or in the 
sornnainbulist describing an internal malady and seeing, from 
a closed chamber, the details of the dissection of her mother’s 
body: or in Alexis, reading the cards before they had been 
turned and playing, in spite of a tight bandage, games which 
be always won ; or in a medium following a thief from Paris 
to Brussels and to Spa ; or in the experience of Stainton iMoses 
writing out a seiiteuce taken from a book with which he 
was not familiar; or in that of Crookes with the unknown 
woiil that was divined, etc. 

We are veiw far from knowing everything. We do not 

p ret (Mid to explain everything. ‘‘Know thyself,” said So- 

(M'ates. This ought still to be our motto. We do not know 

our inner solves anv' better than we did two or three thou- 

% 

sand years aim. 

But our soul does not .seem so simple as we are taught. 
!’olypsyeliism is not a vain word. What are the divisions 
(d‘ the personality? What are the unconscious, the subcon¬ 
scious, the .suldiminal? 

A rather ancient and indisputable example of vision at a 
distance, eertitied by a groat number of witnesses, whose 
assertions have been discussed at length, is oiTered us by the 
historian PJiilostratus, in his life of A'lollonius of Tyana, a 
eontemporary of desus Christ. When he wa.s at Ephesus he 
saw, with Ids inner vision, the a.ssassination of the Emperor 
1 )omif ian at Rome. 

W^e I^now how this extravagant and hlootly tyrant died. It 
was his own best-lov('d freedmen, who deiMded with his wife, 
tile ICmiu'ess Doinitia Dougina, tliat he was as dangerous in his 
fri<Mi(lships a.s in his hates, and murdered him in his own 
hume. The vision of Apollonius took place at the very mo- 
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ment when the tragic attack was being made. Here is the 
a.stonishingly circumstantial account given. Philostratus tells 

US: 


It was at DODD. Apollonius happened to be in one of those little 
parks on tlie outskirts of Ephesus, speaking on grave philosophical 
subjects before hundreds of listeners. At a certain moment his 
voice dropped as if he had been seized by a sudden and profound 
emotion. Xevertlieless he continued his discourse, but more slowly, 
visibly troubled by the rush of ideas which were turning his mind 
from tiiose with which he was occupied. Then he stopped com¬ 
pletely, words seemed to fail him, as with a man who seeks to see 
the issue of an event. Finally he cried out: “Be of good courage, 
Ephesians! The tyrant has been killed to-day. 'WHiat am I say¬ 
ing? To-day? By Minerva! he has jn.st been killed at tliis very 
instant when T stopped speaking.” The Ephesians thought that 
Apollonius had lost his mind, they wished ardently that he might have 
spoken the truth, but they feared lest some danger migiit come 
to them from this speech. “I am surprised,” said Apollonius, 
“if you do not yet believe me: Rome herself does not yet know all 
about it. But now' she is learning of it; the news siireads- alreadv 
thousands of men know it. It -makes twice that number of m™ 
—four times as many—the whole people wild with joy. The noise 
of it will come even here. You need not believe me imtil the moment 
when you are informed of the event, and put ofif, until then, the 
sacrifice you should offer the gods on this occasion; as for me, I 
am going to render thanks to them for what I Jiave seen.” 

The Ephesians remained incredulous; but soon messengers arrived 
to announce the good news a'nd bear witness to the corrcet divina¬ 
tion of Apollonius, for the murder of the tyrant, the da> on Cl"h 
It had occurred, the hour of noon, all these details agreed perfectly 

with those which the gods had shown him the day of his discourse 
to the Ephesians. 

Thus speaks PliilostratiLS. 

At this period no more was necof^sary to cause Apollonius 
to pass for a demigod. Moreover, wlien Pope Pius V was 
made a saint, the same “miracle” was attributed to him_ 
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that is. tho siplit from a window of the Vatican of the Battle 
of Lcpnnto, October 7, 1571. and his exclamation to those 
around liim: “Tjct us jro to tlie altar to g’ive thanks to God; 
oiir ann\' has just won a e'^’eat victory.” 

History is full of tliesc examples of second siprht. Comines, 
the clin>nicier of Louis Xl. reports that at the hour when 
Charles the Brave was killed at the Battle of Nancy the king 
was liearing mass in the church of J^t. Martin of Totirs, and 
that the Icing's eha]ilain. Angelo Cato, later Archbishop of 
Vienna, said to him, while giving him the pax to kiss: 
‘Mind gives you peace; your enemy, the Duke of Bourgogne, 
has iu.st been killed and his army is in flight.” 

Tliese tales ()f A]inllnnius, of Pius V, of Comines and of 
a hundred others, liave sufl’ered the fate of all human things. 
In tlie eighteenth eentnry jieople quite simply denied them. 
In tlie nineteenth tlu'v were merelv hallueinations. To-dav, 
after all the facts liave b(*en lu'onght together, it is impossible 
for ns to refuse to admit ibis vision at a distance, since we 
know with eoiiaintv of a great numbor of similar eases. 

These events are more ancient and more numerous than we 
think. Bnl we are genei'allv ignorant of them. 

Thoughts trav(’l across space, TTow? Kmission, or wa\’t?s? 
From the sun t(^ tlu* ('arth tlie re circulate the electric par- 
lit jcs. flung out from the central star, wlii(*h protluce here 
1h(‘ ])luniomcna of magnetism, of the aurora borealis, of tele¬ 
phonic (list urbaiu'cs. 'FIk'v are (Muissions. A flun ir projectile 
carries willi it a certain energy. The transmission of sound¬ 
wave’s through Ilu’ afmosjdiere. or of liglit-waves through the 
('tlu’r, wave’s whiedi in tlu’inselves arc neither sonorous nor 
luminotis, come’ from a source’ of e’uergy. llow is gravity 
transmitted through square? This fore’*’ is prodigious: with 
its hands it upliolds all tlio worlds; the earth which weighs 

e se’pl illions. nine hundred and ninety sextillions of tons; 
Juj)it<M*, three thousand times lai'ger; the snn, three hundred 
thousand times heavier than our globe; all the stars, each one 
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of which IS a sun. From the greatest to the smallest these 

worlds act and react upon one another, and Sirius, at eighty- 

three thousand millions of kilometers from here, exercises a 

distant influence upon our planet itself. What is the nature 

of this physical telepathy? Waves of gravitation do not 

e.xist. It is possible that thought has no common measure 

with matter, space, and time, of which, after all, we can 

have no precise idea. Our brain cells bathe in the unknown ■ 

we are unconsciously related to all that exists, to all natural 

forces, known and unknown, by an inextricable network of 

waves and vibrations, and thought itself is an agent acting 
through space. 

In these accounts there is no imagination, nor illusion, nor 
liickery. They are as exact as a meterological or an as¬ 
tronomical observation. These studies have the rights of 
citizenship m science. 

Our spiritual being, our mental being can see witliout the 
eyes of the body. I have brought these accounts toL^ether, 
during many years, in order to be convinced mv.self, and as 
I suppose that my readei-s are as hard to satisfy as I am, I 
contmue to lay before them the result of my researches. 

We have only an embarrassment of choices among those 
reports, which are as varied as they are undeniable. Here is 
one more which I should regret not to include, as a no less 
convincing proof of our argument. This “mental vision’' 
was published by Dr. Fanton, of Cannot, .Alaritiine Alps, in 
the “Annales des .Sciences psychiques" for the month of De¬ 
cember, 1910. It concerns a young woman, passionately de¬ 
voted to dancing, who after various occurrences, became 
abominably hysterical, entirely shameless, and seriously ill. 

She lived at Maicseilles and her husband was at Geneva, Here 
is the incident: 


Dr. Fanton, who was caring for her (October, ISSo). receivcrl a 
telegram from her husband saying that he was leavint; Geneva tliat 
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evoninp by tliG seven oVloek train, wliieh ought to pass Culoz 
at nine, reach Lyons at ten, and Marseilles the next day toward 
five oVloek. On the envelop of the telegram one could make out 
the words ‘‘I^Iinister of War,” although tliey were partly covered by 


a spot of ink. 

If was seven in the eveiiincr when the doctor was called hv the 

' 1 - 

patient’s family for a violent crisis. However, he did not hurry 
al)ont answering, and took the time to eat his evening meal, in the 
course of which, he said, tliev served him an otnelctte aux fines herhes. 

11 is patient's home was about three hundred and fifty meters from 
his own. ‘‘(^n my arrival,” he said, “I saw eight persons about the 
invalid who were witnesses of the following events and of whom 
six are still living.” 

She bad just said to them: “He dtpes n’t hurry about coming. 
At last, lie is making u}> his iniml.” And a little later, “He is at the 
door, he is ringing.” At once the bell sounded. On my entry' into 
the room the sick woman received me with a great burst of laughter 
and addressed me thus: “Ah! vou don't hurry when I send for 
you! You send wor<l that you are not at home, and yet you have 
supper and eat an onielette aux fines heibes.** 

She continued : “It is useless for vou to seek c.xcuscs. I know 
what you were doing. You had better give me that teh'gram from 
Alfred which you liave with you; he might as easily have sent it to 
me.” At the end of a moment the sick woman repeated in a loud 
and very iiitelhgihle voice the whole of the telegram which was 
still lying at the bottom of iny pocket and of which no one but 
myself knew among those present. This scene took place with such 
ra|>idity tliat I was completely taken aback by it, and llie witnes.scs 
tii(aiiselves were so tbunderstnick that T wa.s a moment in recover¬ 
ing myself before telling those )n‘c.scnt that what tlie patient said 
was correct and showing tlicm the telegram which I had received 


half an hour before. 
How was Madame A 


— able to know the contents of that tele¬ 
gram, when she liad not been warned of her hnsliand’s return and 
still h‘ss of the lionrs and itinerary of his journey ? That is what 
we atteiiipfeil to explain, without being able to do so. AH at once 
a new ontlinrst of laughter, still lomler and gayer, broke from the 
invalid, interrupted iiy these words: “He is sleeping, he is staying 
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in the train. He will not get here. No! No!” Then the laughter 
passed into suffocation and ended in a stammering, in whicli we 
made out, quite clearly: “He is asleep, he is staying on the train, 
he will not get here.” It was then nine o’clock. 

In the morning, at about the hour when the train was due which 
was to bring her husband, I went to meet him with two of our 
friends. I especially urged all those who remained with the in¬ 
valid to notice very exactly and in the smallest detail, all that 
might happen during our absence, and in the same way we otiicrs 
proposed to notice all our acts and gestures. The hu.shand was not 
on the train from Lyons and we returned to my patient. 

A little after our departure a telegram had come from Grenoble 

sajing that the husband would not arrive until the afternoon, as he 
had missed the train. 

I left her at about eleven o’clock. 


In the afternoon I went to meet her hmsband; before he had seen 


any one, and witliout letting him suspect anytliiiig, I questioned 
him. I learned from his own words that at nine in the evening 
he had passed through Culoz, without awakening, in a car for 
Chanibery, and that he had awakened in the latter town. When 


he found he would reach IMarscilles seven hours late, because of this 
elianse in his journey, he liad telegraphed. I made him repeat this 
tale in the presence of several persons who had watched with liis 
wife the night before, and we were able to prov’e, by the tale we 
told him in our turn, that she had followed him during his trip, 
the vicissitudes of which .she liad described to us. 


At that time Dr. Fanton was not familiar with the subject 
which we are studying here and was veritably thunderstruck. 
Wc know, to-day, that this power of the soul is uiuleiriable: 
we can see means of tlic spirit, not only by means of the 
optic nerve or the retina. 

Let us also listen to Dr. Osty, concerning certain facts 
recently studied by him: 

In 1'ebruary, 1014, Madame Camille, who was exercising the pro- 

^ t gave, during a hypnotic sleep, in¬ 
dications which resulted in the recovery of the body of Monsieur 
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Ciulioii, wiio liad hcoii inissiiif^ since Deeeniber 30t!i, without there 
haviii" been, until then, tlie least hint as to the oanso of his dis¬ 
appearance. There was at once a preat noise in (he papers. Police 
and inauistrates could iiol conceal tlieir annoyance. The “strouff- 
niin<led,” the shrewd, those wliose superi*>r intelligence shone in 
llieir e.Npressions, <Hd not hesitate an instant to aecuse the somnam- 
hiilist of being an aecoinplice, paid hy those interested to mislead 
justice. 

J’rofessor P>eniheim, interviewed by a reporter of the ‘‘Matin,’' 
declared (hat divination did not exist. ‘T have never been able to 
establish, he said, “in the coarse of iny long career, plieuoinena of 
vision at a distance or of divination; all iiiy scientific education re¬ 
volts against the e.xistence of such phcnoinenn and until there is 
siM'ious \'cri)ication I ^luill conte.st the truth of them.” 

X(*vcrtlicless, nothing was more certain than this hypnotic revela¬ 
tion.’ 

A month later, on Mari'h 1014, ^lonsicur Andre Rifaut, the 
earct;iker of tlu* ('luili'an of Rovii'sault, disappearc'd. T^fen ransacked 
the ^voo^^s and the lakes ioi'inecl l>y the overflowing of the Marne. 
1 Ik“ po|ie(* and a c'ompany of the Hheinis militia made an active 
sea cell, hut the jinheial iminiry remained without results. 

1 lu'M the Itrttfhers Ritaut did as the (kulion family liad done and 
hatl recourse to several im'dnim<, wlio, with one aeeord, declared 
that the caretaker had hei-n murdered and thrown into the water. 
^l.idaiiK* ( ainil](', wlio was one ot the three, spoke thus, on March 
24(li, aci'ordnpg to tin* ‘‘.lournal”: 

“Von are seeking for a relative. I see him. After liavin" cx- 
(Iningtal sitma p,'ip(*rs \\itli a man clad in a uniform, lie eoes on 
into the night along a deserted road. There is a river a little farther 
on. Ill' approaclies liis home. A man come.s up and sirike.s him 
on the hack of liis head with a eluli. Tlie unfortunate man falls, 
stunned, llis mind(*rt'r jijcks Inin up and goes to throw liiin in the 
1 n c*i. 1 see his boily. It will he Ion ml in a few ila\s, far from 

tins spot.” 

(hi A|)ril IJtii, tlu‘ hotly ot ^Monsieur Rifaut wa.s i>ieketl up by 
some fislu'rinen, wlio Itiund it lloating down liic* current at Jaiil- 

^ It hci|)p(‘iis that (tie cast* is (Icciflcd ou tlie diiy on whicli I uui correct* 
irig tins pi oof lOctohcr “U, lUl!)). 
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gonne, Aisne. Dr. Petit, the coroner, formally decided there had 
been death by violence. According to his evidence, the caretaker 
of the chateau of Boursault had been struck down, the skull had 
been driven in, and the unfortunate man was dead before be was 
thrown into the water.^ 

The following fact is perhaps even more striking: 

On March 1, 1914, Dr. Osty received a letter which told him that 
in the little commune of Cher, an old man of eighty-two, Monsieur 
Etienne Leraslo, had disappeared and that all search for him had been 
vain. Madame Morel, who lived in Paris and was possessed of second 
sight (I myself have had occasion to consult her), to whom the 
doctor had brought a silk handkerchief that had belonged to Mon¬ 
sieur Lerasle, followed the walk he had taken through a wood and 
saw him stretched out dead on the ground, having stopped, worn 
out, and, in fact, determined to die. It was the second of i\Iar(h. 
For fifteen days his family and the village people—eiglity men—on 
the demand of the mayor had explored the forest without finding 
anything. From the detailed directions of the medium, they fol¬ 
lowed the paths described by her and reached the corpse in the at¬ 
titude in which she had seen it: she had followed him as far as 
that, tapping with his cane, as was iiis habit, and stretching himself 
out near a great tree and a brook, never to rise again ^ Madame 
Jlorel had never heard either of tliis good man or of this country 
about Cher; her i>syehic power—which we mention here as one of 
the proofs of the existence of our mental element, independent of 
the physical organism—was able to reach the old man leaving his 
home, see the past, and feel the future. All this was not shut up 
in the fold of the silk handkerchief, assuredly, but the handkerchief 
served to establish a communication between the medium and the 
man to be discovered. There is here neither telepathy nor transmis¬ 
sion of thought: no one knew anything. There was vision at a dis¬ 
tance, without eyes, as in all the examples mentioned in this chap¬ 
ter. 

1 Annalea des Hvic-ncea psychifiuca, April, 1914. 

- I*or all the details, including the j>litii of tlie wood and of the walk, 
see the Annalea dea JS'cienees paydiiquea of April, 1914. See also the very 
eoinpeteiit works of Monsieur Duchatel on psychometry. 
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These are facts of observation that we cannot confound 
with the usual banalities of tlie extra-lucid seers” and the 
fortune-tellers i)y cards. Let us exclude nothing and exam¬ 
ine everything. We see without eyes. Cryptoscopy ought 
to be admitted as a new branch of the tree of science. 

Is it known that a blind pei*son can see, read, draw, paint? 
Here is an example observed in 1849 at the village of Saint- 
La u rent-sur-Sev res, Maine-et-Loire, by a doctor who names his 
witnesses; 


A (loctnr of the noigiiborliriod had gone to visit two convents in 
this village, oih^ ot nien and tnic of women. ‘‘We were received,” 
he writes, “in the most cordial manner by Fatlier Dal lain, the Su- 
|>cri()i‘ ot the Ittmier, wlio also had authority over the second. After 
we had walked about in tlie two convtmts, he said to us: ‘T now 
wish (o shdw you. gentlemcm, on<‘ of the most curious things in the 
ladies’ convent,’ And he liad an album brought in in which wc ad¬ 
mired SOUK' Very perteet water-colors. Thoie were liirds, landscapes, 
and marines. ‘1 hese very sncc(‘ssful drawings,’ lie said, *liave been 
made hy om' of our yontig mins wlio is blind.’ And this is what 
lu* told us about a charming Imnch of roses, one bml of which was 
bine. ‘‘Some time ago, in the presence of the Marquis of La Koche- 
ja pielein and several other visitors, I called in the blind nnn and 
asked h(*r to sit down at a table and draw something. Wo spi'ea<l 
out eohns tor Iht and gave her jieneils, hruslies, ]>aper, and she at 
oix'c lu'gan on the houqui't which you see. While slie was working 
tiny s(‘veral linx'S placed an oparpie body, cardboard or board, bc- 
tw(‘cn lic'r (‘ves and the paper and the brush continued to move with 
the se.nu’ iv'gnlarily. 'I’o the olistu'vation that the bunch was a little 
.slim, sh(' replied: “Very wt*ll, I will make a hud come out from the 
joint. i>t tiiis hranch.'’ While she was working at tins correction 
some one replaced tlu' carmine with the blue; and she did not notice 
the cliange, and that is whv vou see a blue bud.’ 

“Th(‘ Ahhe Dallain,” adds the narrator, '‘was as remarkable for 
his smetiet* and Ins line intelhgenee as for his great piety, and I 

ha\'(' iie\’(‘i‘ met an\’ oiii* who has imsjiired more atVoetion and venera¬ 
tion." ‘ 

1 Hcntc sf^u-itc (ISIM), p. 72. 
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From the language of the blind young woman, it is cer^ 
tain that she saw; otherwise she would never have said: “I 
am going to make a bud grow from the joint of this branch.” 
But what is no less certain is that she did not see with her 
eyes, for she continued her work despite the obstacle that was 
placed before it. She saw with the sight of the soul, as the 
sight of the body had been taken away. After all, tlie 
somnambulists see in this way; why should not a blind per¬ 
son see, in a similar condition? Was she not in a state of 
awakened .somnambulism? 

As for the color blue, put in the place of the red, she may 
have been thinking only of the position of the bud or may 
not have noticed it, or may not have seen it as color. 

In the face of all these facts we can no longer deny the 
possibility, for the human organism, of sight without eyes, 
through opaque bodie.s, as well as through time and space.^ 

Those who deny this really make us laugh when they state 
learnedly that there is nothing here but illusion, error, mysti¬ 
fication, hallucinations, and other nonsense; that they know 
the laws of nature and that the universe does not hide any- 
lliing from them; that the soul does not exist; that there is 
no spirit either in man or in the cosmos; and that ever^dhing 
is explained by matter and its properties. 

These are very simple-minded “reasoners. ” 

The eases reported in this chapter on sight without eyes, hy 
means of the spirit, are as certain as astronomical, meteorologi¬ 
cal, physical, geological, and anthropological observations, and 
others of which the most exacting science is composed; as cer¬ 
tain and as irrefutable as the psychic or spiritual phenomena, 
or those procured through mediums, which liave been care- 

1 We can find other no less characteristic events in Lcs Forces na/u- 
rrilrs inconnves, espeeially on [lages .‘>10, 'jI"), 517, .318. The progress of 
science has suppresse*! tlie paradox of vision through opaque bodies, by 
the discovery of the R<rntgen rays, a fact that ought to be instructivo 
to impenitent unbelievers. 
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fully observed and repfistered by photography,* although these 
re(iuire a partieularly careful attention, as they are not in 
accord with oiir present ideas on physics, weight, and human 
physiology. 

Hut what forces are in action? Incontestably, indisput¬ 
ably, tliere is something there, and something transcendent, 
outside our little, ordinary life of flesh and blood, of muscles 


and nerves. 

Our corporeal, material existence can disintegrate, without 
bringing about the destruction of this psychic oloment, which 
is independent of it. This is a scientifically admissible possi¬ 
bility. AVhat does appear altogether extraordinary, is that 
tlie events reported here have been observed for many long 
years, for eenturies, without any one’s taking any account of 
them, that the reality of the soul's existence was positively 
established in 1819, by the Abbe Faria, tlirough these same 
phenomena, in his book on “La Cause du Sommeil lucide,and 
3 et that only now do we seem to be making these discoveries! 
Do well-informed men continue to be in a verv small minority? 

The vision of the future, the knowledge of future events, is 
goingto furnish us with a demonstration even more irrefutable 
than all that has preceded it. 


1 St'C Lcs Forces natiircUcs inconnucs. 
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THE SIGHT OF FUTURE EVENTS; THE PRESENT FUTURE; 

THE ALRE.VDY SEEN 

A presumptuous skepticism which re 
jocts facts* without e^aiiiiinni^ them to 
sec if they are real, is more blameworthy 
in certain resiKTts than an irrationnl 
credulity. 

A. vuN Humboldt, 

A mong the unknown faculties of the soul that we 
ought to study if we desire to create an experi¬ 
mental psychology founded on facts of positive ob¬ 
servation I wish to speak tiow of that whicli permits us to 
see the future, to see what does not yet exist! 

In the same way in which the soul sees across space it sees 
across time. 

I have written a book (not yet printed) on this subject, 
*‘La Vue de ravenir,’"—genuine premonitions, authentically 
established, premonitive dreams, events foreseen with a great 
accuracy of detail, tlie conflict between the vision of the future 
and human liberty, between determinism and free will. Uy 
intention is not to expatiate on this vast subject, but as we 
are concerned with proving the special fnctibies of the soul, 
it is a good opportunity to add to the preceding accounts of 
mental vision tlioso which follow and which arc no less 
worthy of attention. Especially noteworthy is what is called 
“the already scen,“ a phenomennn very much disputed, 
very much discussed, but incontestable in the opinion of those 
who have studied the question and have bad time to exam¬ 
ine the accounts carefully. 

Future events can undoubtedly be seen in advance, and 
• with great exactness. 
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We sliall liero apiiroaoli tliis grave question not l\v meta- 
pljysical eonsitleral ions l)nt l)y tlie experimental metliod. 

My attention was first called to tliis piienomeuon in the 
si)ring of 187i), by the a<-eonnt which we are going to read 
of an observation made by a person endowed with a clear 
and jn(lieif)us mind, t lie Princess Emma (’arolath^ who, being 
v('rv fond of France, nsed to come to Paris overv vear and 
lilo'd to talk with me about tliese great problems. Tlie nn- 
expected war between France and German^" toneiied her quick 
sctisibilify and the young woman barely survived this in¬ 
tern at ion al disaster—a preface to the cataclysm of 1914. 
Tliis letter is one of the last which I received from her, and 
tin* premonitory dream is remarkably explicit. I have al¬ 
ready spoken of it in my work “Tj'Tneonnu ”; it dates from 
aliont twelve vears before 1870. Here it is, somewhat 
abridged : 

I had just fallen asleep, very nnxion.s over the healtli of some 
oiU‘ I loved, when 1 found myself carried in a dream to an unknown 
ca.<tle, into an octagonal c:ihiu<’t liung in red damask. There was a 
bed in which lay sleeping the pci'son whose health disturbed me. 
A lamp, hanging from the arch of the cano])y, flooded with light the 
pale hut. smiling face, framed in thick masses of black hair. At 
flic bed’s lu'ad was a piclni'c, the svdiject of whi<’h was so strangely 
engraved oti rnv m('im)rv that (tn mv awakc'uing I <‘ouId have drawn 
it : it was a (’hrist crowned with roses hv a heavenly spirit, with 
vcrsc's i)y Schiller, which T read. 

'fwo v(‘ars later we went for a countrv visit to a castle in the 
de)>ths of Hungary. I stop|K'd, trembling, when 1 entered the apart¬ 
ment wliieh iiad been st‘t asid(‘ for ns: T was in the octagonal cabinet, 
hung in red damask, hefon' tlio bed and bed’ore the picture of Christ 
Clowned with roses, with th<* vt'rses of Schiller. This [lictiire liad 
iK'vi'r been co{)ied or reprodnci'd, and it was impossilile tliat I 
-•hoiiM liave seen it otherwise than in the dreain~any more, for that 
matter, than I could havi* seen tlu* oi'tagonal ealiinet. 

E.mma, PinxcKss (’aroi.ath, 
Weishaden : March o, 1S70. 
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Since tliis already far-away period of 1870 my attention 
has often been called to this sort of event, which I have been 
led to examine with particular care. The work which I am 
to-day laying? before the reader, therefore, represents almost 
fifty year.s of varied observations, and I present it with all 
the confidence that this slow elaboration justifies. 

One can object to this dream, as to other similar ones, that 
it was not written down and dated by a canceled j^ostaj^e- 
stamp before its verification,—which would assuredly have 
been absolute proof,—and that in the mind of the narrator 
it might have been made to conform to the ineidciit as oi)- 
served, so tliat her so-called verification would be fallacious. 
But this objection has scarcely any value, as, ctmtrariwise, 

it was this unexpected verification whieli struck the ob¬ 
server. 


A\ e attach no importance to these dreams unless tliev are 
i‘oalized, and we do not take the precaution to write them 
down in advance. It can also be objected that we see iji 
dreams many scenes and countries which we never actually see 
again; that we see only coincidences which have occurred 
more or less cliance, and that for one coincidence which 
appears there are a thousand which do not come to pass. To 
suppo.se tiiat at sight of a room, a house, a landscape, a sort 
of sudden and fugitive dream may traverse the brain and 
give the impression of tlie alreadi/ sren, is another hypothesis 
and explanations have been proposed for such a]>parent ex¬ 
teriorizations. Further on we will discuss the objections and 
wc will examine all the explanations. For the present, let 
ns note that there are different sorts of physiological dreams, 
and that we are coiicerTied here not with moi’c or less vague 
dreams, but with pf'eri.<>e visions which strike the attention 
enough to be retained in all their details. But let us not 
di.'^ciiss it just now. Let us bring forward tin* facts. The 
irjij)artia1 reader will he the best judge. Our duty is to estab¬ 
lish llie facts liberally and with no preconceived idea. Ily- 
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pothose.s flo not constitute science : it is ohser\’'ations that do so, 
in tile psycliic sciences as well as in the physical and natural 
sciences. 

I do not wish to reconsider here the numerous examples 
(lt)5) published in “L‘lnconnu,’’ showin" so clearly a \Hsion 
of the fninre. But since that time (1809) I have received a 
great nnniber of otliers which may interest readers who are 
concerned about the same problems. 

The olrenchf seen forms a paid of the still unexplained 
])henomena of the vi.sinn of the future wliich we will study in 
this eliajiter as a function of the soul, substantiating its in¬ 
trinsic real! tv. 

# 

(hmerally this impression of flie already seen is'considered 
an illusion; it has been called “false recognition,“perver¬ 
sion of memory/' “paramnesia/’ “ancestral memory,” and 
otlier liypothetieal names. I invite seekers afttV truth to 
meditate on the following assemblage of carefully made ob- 
servat tons. 

And first of all, there is this one, which alone would suffice 
to prove th(' reality of which we have spoken. 

Tlic already seen, clearly and Jit orally presented by pre- 
nionitorv dreams, is a fact that cannot he denied, however in- 
('vplicahle it may still he in the present state of our psychology. 
Here, for ('xamplc, is an lionest and irrcfutal)lo account, by 
Canon (Jarnicr, a worthy priest of tlie diocese of Langres,' 
and former professor at the little seminaiy where, as we shall 
see, an event of this sort occurred which it is impossible to 
doubt. 


Tt was in 184(), durin" the second year of my work in the 
npp<'r st'ininary. One night I traveled in spirit during my slee[>. 

ro;ul which 1 foil »twed—white, smooth, and sparsely bordered 
with tiees—seemed to d(*s<'eiid the side of a inoiintain, hv a gentle 
slope, and reacli a })Iain tliat stretched away out of sight.* The sun 

1 Where I stiuliecl Latin from eleven to fourteen years of age. See my 
Memo! rs. 
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was sinking toward tlie Ijorizon, as it was between lour and live in 
tlie afternoon, and siicd its peaceful liglit over tiu* <‘ouiilr\’-sif]e, with 

delicate sliadings of color mid shadow that are easier to iiiia‘_hne 
than to describe. ^ 

I found that I had suddenly stopped short, without knowing Imw 
or why, at a spot where anotlier road cut at riglit angles that which 
I was foiIov\ing. lor all that, there was nothing iinusual about it 
that could have caught the eye of the traveler, nor even attracted 
his atteiitiou. Nevertheless, I still see mvst;Il standing tlicre, 
straight as a statue, contemi>Iating with especial .satisfaction 

nothing much one of those country scenes which we see everv 
day. 

To the left, J noticed, the I'oad crossed mine and jiassed around tlie 
mountain, where, eonseipu-ntly, there liad been built a little wall about 
a meter high which ran'along the road, to sustain the eartli. 

Along this wall were planted tiirt'e large trees which threw a 
dense shade. 

Aiiout thirty feet from tlie spot where I was standiicj:, opposite 
me, in a well-leveled court, there I'ose, close tu the road, a charming 
little house, wliite as chalk and bathed in .sunshine. The only win¬ 
dow, which faced the road, was ojten: behind the wiiulow sat a 
woman well but simply dresse<l. lied picd..initialed among the 
bright colors of her clothes. On her head was a wliite ciTp of 
some very light material with openwoik eiubmiderv, of a form 

that was unknowm to me. This woman seemed about tliirtv vears 
old. ' ‘ 

Standing before her was a young girl of ten or twelve years, 
whom I took to be her own. She was attentively watching her 
iiiotlicr,■ who waii knitting and showing her how it was ilnne; she 
was barefoot, her hair down her back, and was dresse<l somewhat 
like the mother. By the side of the ymiiig girl were three children 
rolling on the ground i a small hoy W'lio might have* been four or live 
years old was on bis knees, showing something to his two little broth- 
eis, smaller than he, t*> amuse them; these were tlat on tlieir backs be¬ 
fore the eldest, and all three were absorbed iu llieir admiration. The 
two women bad given me a rapid glance when thev saw me staiid- 
ing there and looking at them, but they had not stirred. Evidently' 
they often saw travelers passing. 
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A large dog stretched his length beside them and scratched him¬ 
self from time to time, to put tlie fleas to rout. 

Through the wide-open door I saw three men seated benches 
about a table, two on one side and one on tlic other, at tlie very 
back of the room, placing and drinking. They looked like work¬ 
men employed in tlie neighborhood. They wore the linen apron 
and the jioiiited hat of tlie Aliruzzi. 

On the other side, at the right, three sheep were browsing on the 
unappetizing grass; occasionally they butted one another in a 
friendly way. To tlie side two horses, one bay and the other white, 
were fastened to the wall. A pretty little colt wandered here and 
there to amuse himself, and went tuvvard the table of the players, 
without tloubt to take a lesson and to brush their liair with his nose. 
The young innocent received a good cuff as his reward. 

I also noticed four or five hens and a fine eock with a magnificent 
tail, the sort of cock whose grecn-and-blnck plumes decorate the 
ea[is of the Italian mountaineers. These poor fowls were seeking 
tlieir ])ittarice in the court, where the grass, dried by the sun, hardly 
covered the white dust. 

Such was the simple country scene wliich I was watching, in com¬ 
plete content, for the space of ten minutes perhaps, and which dis- 
ajipeared suddenly as it liad come. Before, I had seen nothing; 
afterward 1 saw nothing, and I believed it drowned in the Hood of 
forget fill ness for all eternity. 

This is how it came once more to life, and was stamped for ever 
on my memory and imagination. 

I still see this little eonier of the earth, as I see the clock-tower 
of mv village. 

In IS-b) 1, with two friends, took a trip into Italy. 

Arrival at JIarseilles, a step to Genoa, a brief call at Leghorn, 
Siena, Florence, then a quick advance upon Koine. 

We p:l^s through a liainlet in tlie Aiieiinines. A good conch re¬ 
ceives our august persons. Four or five horses draw the coach, and 
set off like lightning, with a great ringing* of their thousand little 
bells; the vetiurino^ or postilion, wearing an African helmet, or 
rather harletpiiu hat, cracks the whip eternally,—as though he would 
throw his arm out of joint!—brings all the curious into the street, 
and exhibits his prowess to the eyes of tlie multitude. There is uot 
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time enough to admire our Lordships; our earriaire does not run, 
it flies. 

But after leaving the eitj- all ar.h.r .Iisap,,ears. wo sink into a .load 
calm, we reach the crest of the mountain. Thor,, i.s a halt of live 
miniites; four proud coui.sors replace our whip 

coachman !— our carriage Hies along with the dust, we .loseen.i like -i’ 
storm, recommending our souls to God. (There was good reason', 
or I am yet unable to imagine how we ever managed to lind our¬ 
selves still whole and with all our limbs after so mad a ride ) 

finally the carriage slows down to a rea.sonahle si.eed ami ar¬ 
rives at a relay station without mishap. 

During this slop, I look out of the carriage door an.l sweat 
comes out on me; my heart beat-s like a tambourine, and 1 meehan- 
ica } pu my land to my face, as if to remove a veil which troubles 
me and prevents me from seeing: I rub my nose, my eys, like a 

drTmoLff after a dream. I really t'liink I am 

aming, and yet my eyes are wide open; I assure my.self that I 

m no ma “<>'■ yet the victim of a most singular illusion. Before 

dr^im'^N t ‘ t ■ 
nrecim. Nothing has changed ! 

is fills-Vf, ^ >"'• "i'e, 

luite safe of , .?? ' «"> 

1 e sure of it,—that is certain. For all that, I have never been 

hipped? ^ *“ 'l^es it 

ch holds the earth up at the side of the court, the trees the 
“ !"p'’ ‘I’® "■'"‘'“''■i ‘tie mother knitting an.l her da’iedi- 

hedTTtl"'’ '‘'~S themselves ,Wth 
talc a lo " I- "oes 

NothitgL oT r '"o •I- “'leei-. 

tfumi t people arc exactly those 1 saw, as 1 saw 

fetbtures, etc. How is that p<«sible7 But the fact is certain and 
for hftj years I have wondered, Mysterv! Fir-st I saw it in a 
dream; secondly, I saw it in actual reality, three .vears after. 

(Letter 901 .) Uakxikr, Canon. 
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Such is tlip litoral text. I have given it in full, instead of 
in a summary, for eaeh detail is interesting. 

If we admit tliis aeeount—it seems very difficult to refuse 
to do so, as tlie author is not a mere nobody, nor a joker, nor 
an illusionist—we have before us two recort^ed facts; first, 
a dream that occurred under known conditions, in a room of 
the large seminary of Langres, and secondly, a view of this 
dream in panorama, three years later. 

The psychologists who teach that the already seen is an 
illusion are in error. The scene observed has really been 
seen in advance. 

Without doubt, in fifty vears one can imagine a more 
complote identification of the two scenes, that of the dream 
and that of the 1ri]i; it happens (piite naturall}' in the mind 
of the narrator. Hut the foundation remains. There have 
indeed been two successive sights,—one in a dream, the other 
in reality,—and the first had too sharply struck the young 
al)he for there to be any doubt of it. 


This story recalls the premonitory dream at Niort of Saint- 
Maixent with which my readers are already familiar. 
Monsieur Clroussard, cure of Haiiite-Kadegonde, when he was 
in school at Niort at fifteen years of age, dreamed that he 
was at Saint-Maixent (a town which lie did not know by 
name) with iiis school master, in a small sipiare, near a well 
ofiposite to which was a pharmacy, and that he saw coining 
toward liini a lady of the neighborhood whom he remembered 
to have seen once at Niort. This lady accosted him and 
spoke to him of mattiu's which he found so e.xtraordinary 
lliat, a*s Soon as it was morning, he told the patron, as they 
called tlie head of the institution. Tlie latter, very much 
astonished, made him reiieat the conversation. A few days 
later, liaviiig business at Saint-Maixent, the patron took the 
boy with liim. No sooner a-iTived they found themselves 
in the stpiure seen in the dreaan, at two points marked on 
a map which l\lonsieur Groussard sent me, and saw coming 
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toward them the lady in question, who held with the patron, 
absolutely word for word, the conversation of which the 
scholar had told. 

These events are more frequent than are often imagined. 
For my part, I have been told of a great number. Here 

is one in which aja exact sight of the scene to come is shown 
very clearly: 


In June, 1898, I was living with an uncle whom I dearly loved. 
As his health had become uncertain, we thought we ought to change 

our apartment for a house with a southern exposure and surrounded 
by a garden. 

The evening before we moved, at eleven o’clock, I was tliinklng 
(very wide awake) alone in my room, of the grief I felt in leaving 
the well-loved apartment, when all at once I saw the garden of our 
new dwelling as it was at the tifne, veiy sliady and full of llowers; 
tiien it became clearer, it seemed larger, and I saw it as it must 
appear in winter. The only verdure left was the green arl>or of 
ivy. And at the same time I saw two undertaker’s men, one laiire 
and one short, going down tlie patli which led to tlie street. 

This vision, which was very intense, struck me great I v at first, 
then I thought no more al>out it in the midst of tlie cares which 
my uncle’s condition caused me. But seven months later, in Junu- 
ary, my uncle died, and the day of liis burial, a few niinutes be¬ 
fore the body was taken away, I saw the undertakers two men, one 

large and one small, going down the path in the simie spot where 
my vision had shown them to me. 

Be good enough to excuse, dear master, the great liberty I have 
taken in writing to you and receive my most respectful salutations. 

Marie Leuas, 

15 rue Corneille, Le Havre. 

(Letter 920.) 


Ihis letter had evidently but one aim, and tliat quite dis¬ 
interested—to let me know of a case of vision of the future 
which was exactly verified. We can imagine that the author 
foresaw the death of her uncle; but that is all. To have 
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seen what came to pass seven months later, the winter land¬ 
scape, the two funereal men, is outside the scope of rational 
normality. Tliis alreach/ seen cannot be explained, as people 
pretend, as a vision at the moment of the event, for the 
author experienced it one evening' in June, 1S98, and the 
event took j)lace iji January, 1899. 

The evidences of the alreadv seen are very numerous. The 
following account was sent me by a reader of an article, “La 
Glane,*' in “La Nouvelle Jlode,’’ for May 26, 1918; 


1 dreainccl that I was on iny vacation, at the place where I usually 
gi*, l)ut the room ^vhich was given me was ditferent from my own and 
it<‘hiiul a clothes-i)ress 1 saw spreading flames. A stupid dream, I 
forgot it. 

Six months later I reached iiiv destination. I was led into a very 

n. 


small sunmier-house. Altiiougli I had !iever seen it before, I recog- 
nizetl this litth* corner wliich was meant for me. The chulies-press, 


in the same spot, recalleil the tir(‘. I s]ioke of it and they reassured, 
me. For ten years no fire had harmed fhe neighborhood. I had 
l)e”un fn h)se mv fear, when, toward the fourth week, the tocsin 
sounded. An immense lire consumed a farm not far from my 
dwelling, made woi.^e hy tire straw and rubbish, and even licked the 
wall where the clotlies-i>ress stood. 

AimKE IlOGK. 


Once more, these prenionitions are neither so exceptional 
nor so uncertain as is supposed. 

In Ills carefully verified work on “Premonitory Phenomena” 
the Italian scholar Pozzano rejiurts fhe following oeeiirrenee 
wliieli is quite typical as regards the “already seen.” The 
Chevalier Giovanni de Figueroa, one of the best and most 
renowned fencing-masters of Palermo, relates what happened 
to liimself: 

One night in the month of August, in the year 1910, I awoke 
under the iinjiression of a dream which had been so vivid that I 
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roused my wife and told her immediately all these strange, curious 
and precise details. ' 

I was somewhere in the eountr>-, on a white and dustv road, hy 
which I was entering a vast cultivated field. In the venter of this 
field there rose a rustic building with a ground floor for shops an.l 
stables. To the right of the house I saw a sort of hut formed of 
armfuls of leaves and dried wood, and there was also a eart, the 

sides of which were taken down, and on it a harness for a beast of 

burden. 

Tlien a peasant, whose face has remained sharp and clear in niv 

memory, clad in dark-colored trousers, his head covered with a soft 

hat, approached me and invited me to follow him, which I did. lie 

led me behind the building, and through a low and narrow <loor 

we entered a little stable, four or five meld's stjuare, or more, full 

of dirt and manure. In this little stable ti.ere was a sliort stone 

stairway which turned inward above the entrance door. A rnule was 

la.stened to a movable trough and, with his hind quarters, obstructed 

t le passage by which one reached the first steps of the stairs. The 

])easant having assured me that the animal was gentle, I made him 

move and climbed the stairway, at tiie top of which I found mvsdf 

m a littb chamber, or at.ie, with a wooden floor; and I no.ie:,; 

anging from the ceiling, winter watennclons, green tomatoes, onions, 
and green com. 

In this same room, which served as an anteroom, wa.s a group of 
two women and a little girl. One of these two women was ol.l and 

.mi? ^ that the hitter was the mother of the 

10 eatures of these three persons also remained engraved 
on my memory. Through the door wliieli opened into the adjoinin- 

ehamher I not.ced a double bed, very high, sueh as I lia.l never 300 ^ 
lhat was the dream. 

In the foUowdng month of October I went to Naples to assist our 
* Monsieur Amedeo Brucato, in a duel. 

Ub is not the time to tell of the incidents, the annoyances, and 
tJie mishaps tliat a.ssailcd me because of this assistance;'! will only 
say, so far as concerns the dream, that tlie alfair led me into a duel 

This duel took place on October 12lh, the <lay when, with uiy sec- 
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onds—Cai^tain Bruno PalauK’njzhi, of the 4tli Bersnglieri, in garri¬ 
son at Naples, and Francesco Busardo—I went to Marano by auto¬ 
mobile, where I liad never been in niv life and which I did not even 
know existed. I iiad barely penetrated a few hundred meters into 
tlie flat conntrx' when I was sharply struck with the road, broad and 
white with dust, wiiich I recognized as having seen,—but when, or 
on what occasion? Wc stopped at the edge of a field which was 
not unknown to me, because I had already seen it. Wc got down 
from tlie automobile and went into a field to a path bordered with 
thickets and i)Iants, and I said to Captain Bruno Palamenghi, who 
was by iny side; “I know lliis spot, this is not the fii’st time I 
have come here; at the end of the path there oiiglit to be a house; 
there, at the right, there is a wooden hut.” It w’as, indeed, all there, 
and also the cart with the lowered sides, containing a harness for 
,n beast of burden. 


An instant later a peasant in black trousers, w’ith soft black hat, 
exactly like him 1 had seen two months before in my dream, came 
to invito me to follow liim into the house and, instead of follow¬ 
ing liirn, T prc'ccded liim to tlie door of the stable, irhich I already 
InK’U', and, on entering, .saw the mule fastened to the trough; then 
I looked at the peasant, to ask liim if the beast w'as harmless, for 


his hind (piarter.s j>revcnted me from cliinhing tlie little stone stair¬ 
way, and he assured me, as in tlie dream, that there was no danger. 
Ilaviii'jT ciimbed the stairs, I found myself in the attic, where I 
I'ccognix.i'd (he watermelons up under the ceiling, the green tomatoes, 
the onions, the green corn, and, in tlie little room, in an angle at 
the ri'.;lit, the old woman, tlie young one, and the child, as I bad 
si'cu tluaii in mv dr('am. 

In the neighboring eliainber, which I liad to enter in order to 
remove my (liings, T recognized the bed that had so mucli aston- 
islii'd nu' in mv dn'am hecause of its lieight, and I laiil mv vest and 


hat on it. 

I had spoken of my dream to several of my friends in the armory, 
in the fenein,ir-riiig, and elsewhere; ]>ei'sons wlio can all vouch for it: 
Cajdain Palamenglii, the lawyer, Toniasso .Forensi, Monsieur Amedeo 
Bimcatn, ('ount Dentah' Diaz, and ^lonsieur h'olierto Giaunina of 
Naples were witnesses to my precise knowledge of the spot and the 
persons who had tlieir place in the events of the duel. 
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My word as a man of honor will I believe, to assure the 

truth of these things; nevertheless, if it were absolutely necessary 
to liave reeoui^e to the evidence of tl.e witnesses I should hav'e im 

dilheu ly m writing one by one to the friends I have named and I am 
sure they would not fail to respond to my wish. 

scholars interpretation of them concerns the 

Giovaxxi de Figueroa. 

“Thi.s episode,” wrife.s Bozzaiio, ‘‘is particularly wortliv of 

attention liecau.se its authenticity cannot be held in doubt 

as the man who told it is a person who knows the value of a 

word ot honor, and the fact that he told about the dream bc- 

oie Its realization e.xcludes the hypothesis that the iiiiprc.s- 

Moii ot the already seen could he reduced to a trick of the 
memory, ’ 

Bozzano is a spirituali.st and is convinced of reincarnation. 
tradiefLs^'' apparent coii- 

to me that the e.xplanation of the iiivsterv 

has actually been given. It ought still to he studied ‘ 

evJ°M"'V”"" that will not exist 

except m the future—three years, three months, or three davs 

fhJlrl Tt 7 - i-dinissihle to all tlio'se 

Tertain to .7 T although it may be 

is another- ^ ^on this point are numerous. Here 

Monsieur Pletneff, a government official of Tver Russia 
assessor of the college, wrote me in 1899 (Letter 777) that lie 
u seen in a dream his friend Oscroff carried in a coffin 
surrounded by relatives and friends, that he was iw„„rant 

. , 0 th w,is, and that ‘‘almost the same day” he 

Tver at Victni-Valotchek, a city of the department of 

This same letter states that one of the chancellors of the 
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departineiit of Tver, ^Monsieur Ivan Sasonoff, very inneh 
esteemed by the writer of the letter, was passing one day be¬ 
fore a house and saw, while he was entirely awake, a stone 

stairway on the outside which did not exist. Monsieur Piet- 
* 

netV, having ])assed there twice on the same day, made quite 
sure that this exterior stairway really was not there. But on 
])assing by three or four days later he noticed that they had 
brouglit wliite stones and were tearing down the old stair- 
wav in ordor to build a new one. 

lb* 


Tiierefore, tliis non-existing stairway -was seen before it 


was built, and the observer passing by there would naturally 
have beini eonviiieed that he had already seen it. 
llei ‘e is another event no le.ss odd: 


Professor Boelim, who used to teaeli niatlieniatics at Marburg, was 
s]u'lidiiiir an (‘vtaiing with frit'iids, when lie was seized with the con¬ 
vict nai that lie ouglit to return home. As he was peacefully taking 
his tea, he resisteil tins imi)iessioa, whieli, however, came back widi 
such foiee that lie was obliged to yield. When he reached home he 
found everytliing as he liad k'ft it, hut he felt himself driven to 
change the place of his hed; however absurd this mental coramaiid 
seemed to him, he felt that he omjht to do it, so he called the servant, 
and, with his help, pulled tlie bed to the other side of tlie room. 
When that was done, he felt (piite at his ease, and returned to fin¬ 
ish tlie evening with lus friends. They sei)arated at ten o’clock; 
Ik' n'tnrned home and went to sleep. He was awakened in the 
luidtlle of the night hy a great noise and discovered that a heavy 
beam had fallen, carrying with it part of tlic ceding, and was lying 
on the ^)'0^ wliich Ins lied had occupic<l. 

\Vliat is the mysterious force wliieh warns us in this way" 
Yes, 1 repea.t lliat all this seeiiKs inatlinissible—to see wliat 
dnes not exist ! Tlie scene observed by the Abbe (larnier in 
ISItJ tlid not exist in I84t), the young wonmn was throe years 
\'()unger, one of hei' ehildreii was not born; the uncle ol 
M atlame Lelm-s was not in bis grave seven months before his 
death ; the scene of the mouth of October at Maraiio did not 
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exist in the month of August, etc. But can wc dent/ thest 
facts of observation? 

Tliis work had already gone to press wlien I received the 
following letter in response to an oral communication which 
had especially interested me. According to a generally 
adopted rule I had begged the author to accompany his 
account with evidence, establishing* the priority of his dream 
to the occurrence itself. 


r^aris: September 0, 1010. 

As I promised you, I am sending you, under this cover, accom¬ 
panied by two testimonials, the account of the premonitory dream 
which you sliowed a desire to publish. I am very hai>])y to send you 
tills exact observation and beg you to accept, etc. 

A, Saurkl. 

In 1011 I dreamed I was in a new countr>’-side, in a laud that I 
felt was unknown to me. 

On a little eminence, tiic gentle slopes of whicli were covered with 
fresli meadows, I saw a largo building of medieval ai>pearancc, half 
small countiy-soat, half fortified farm. High walls, wealherJd by 
storms, surrounded the buildings with their unbroken girdle. Four 
massive towers, not very high, flanked the corners. Before the 

j)iincipal part and through the meadow there ran a pretty brook, 
with clear, babbling waters. ' ’ 

iden—so Idle i-s—were fetching water from it. Others were light¬ 
ing tires not far from stacks of guns ranged along the walls. These 
men were clad in a curious pale-blue uniform which I did not know, 
and wore a helmet which seemed to me of a strange shape, 

1 saw myself clad in the uniform of an oflicer and giving the 
orders of the camp. 

By one of those odd phenomena which many pei-sons have ex¬ 
perienced, I thought, while attending to these affair.s: “What an 
absiiid situation! Why ani I here an<l in this eostunie?*’ 

As this dream had left me, on my awakening, with a very clear 
and jjieeisc impiession, I did not cease to be interested in the ab¬ 
sence of those incoherent or ridiculous details which people our 
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sk’cii, and by ibis appearance of harmony and lojnc in the absurd; 
for absurd it seemed to me, this situation as olticer in an unknown 
a riiiy. 

l)uring tlic day I sjioke to those about me of this dream and of 
tli€‘ bine soldiers wliich animated it. Then I thought no more of it. 

Ibit the war, which overthrew so many existences, made me, after 
a seiies ot incarnations, a lieutenant of infantry. My rc’giment 
happened to 1)(‘ resting close to the front in tiie Aube. I was taking 
I'oj’ward m\' re<'ruits of the class of IHIO. 

Tile battalion had lieen marcliing since early morning. The heat 
wliich faded the tender green of the tall rye made itself keenly felt 
by my poor young greenhunis. The cloud of <lust raised on the 
roa<l by the thousands of weary feet did not permit me to see where 
we were. I liad received the onler to camp under the walls of “the 
chrdeaii,” which was, the (juartermaster told me, two hundred meters 
to the right. After liaving given my orders to the chiefs of see- 
lion, I went to .join tlie major. 

A few minutes later I r<’joined my company around tlie poplar 
walk which hid the chriteau from me. 

'fhe <'ountry-side wliich appt'ared after I had passed the last in¬ 
tervening tree, striiek me immediately. It was the same gently slop¬ 
ing meadow, all gay with the ilowers whieli June seat tens every¬ 
where; the walls, tlie towers—all was exactly like that which I had 
seen seven yi-ars before in my <lream. All it lacked were the pretty, 
noisy brook and the monumental gateway. 

As I was noting this dilferenee between the dream and the realitv, 
an adjutant came to ask me where the troop should go to get water, 
“'i’o the hrool;,*’ I answered, laughing. The non-commissioned of- 
tii'cr ]ooki‘d at me in astonishment. 1 added: “Yes, if it isn’t on 
lliis si<le it must surely he on the other side of the building. Come 
with me, ’ 

When we luul rounded the tower at the north corner I saw, with¬ 
out astonishmerit, the gay lirook running over the niossv stones and, 
towanl the midille (>i‘ the wall, the large gateAvay just as I had 
sei'ii it in iiiy dream with its inllars of old brick. 

Tlie two leading sections had already solved the prolilem of water. 
Stacks of guns stoutl at the foot of the walls, in the shadow of which 
many ot my men weru already enjoying deeply desired rest. 
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Tbe tableau thus formed was that of the dream of ]!)1L Xtitli- 
ing sensational took place in this spot; therefore, this dream con¬ 
sisted of nothing but a startling view into the future, sliowing me, 

notably, my future situation as an ollicer, which it was impossible 
to suspect in 1911. 

A. Saukkl. 

(Letter 4100.) 


This premonitory dream was exceptionally precise. Mon¬ 
sieur Sail re 1 saw, in 1911, an episode of the war of 1914-18, 
in wliicli he seiwed as an officer. It is a case similar to tliat 
related in ‘^Llucounu” (55.3)—the ease of Monsieur Kegiiier 
who in 18G9 saw himself figuring in an episode of the war 
of 1870. In this case, as in all similar ones, the tiuestiou 
arises: If one has seen a year in advance, or seven vears 
in advance, or three years in advance, as in the case of 
the Abbe Gamier wliich has just been quoted, a scene which 
was to take place at the time when it did take place, then 
the free will of man does not exist and the true doctrine is 
absolute fatalism. At such a date iu 1849 the It aliau woman 
had to be in the house on the road to Rome, with three little 
children, drinking workmen, a gamboling colt, etc.; at such a 
date in 1870, Monsieur Regnicr had to be a soldier facing 
the Prussians and Bavarians and hurl himself, bayonet in 
liand, upon the aggressors; at sucli a date in 1918 ^^loiisieur 
Saurel had to send the soldiers to get water in front of the 
unknown tower. And the same is true of hundreds of simi¬ 
lar eases of prevision. What remains of our free will, of our 
personal liberty? Is there not here aii absolute eontradietioii? 
Is it possible to admit at one and the same time the liberty of 
our actions and the sight of the future? 


This question will be fully discussed in the following chap¬ 
ter. Suffice it to say, at present, that it is extremely subtle, 
but can nevertheless be solved by tlie reconciliation of two 
apparently contradictory terms, by imagining tlial the human 
will is one of the factors employed iu the production of these 
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events; tliat soniethinfr ^vil] always liappen, but that it is not 
iiievifable, for all lliat; and that one sees simply what will 
liappen, thoiii^ht transcendinjr, siip])ressinfr time, time not 
existin'^ in itself, and the past and the future beiu" able to 
exist toj^eflier in an eternal present. 

II one T(‘fused to admit tliis reconciliation one would be 
oldifjed to admit that l^ismarck was not responsible for having 
falsified the despatch from Ems in order to precipitate France 
into the fJerman abyss opened before ber, and that in 1914 
YMliam 11 had no responsibility for the Austrian trickery 
in tlie exploitation of the murder of Sarajevo. Otherwise, we 
should ha\T to admit that there are no bad men,—profliprates. 

knaves, impostors, iniirdercrs.—nor any jrood men either._ 

humanitarian, devoted, hom'st, saerificinjj themselves to the 
moral and intolloetual w{dfai'e of liumanity. 

A\ e shall spoidc of this subject in detail in the next eliapter, 
111 eonneetion witli flie communication wliieb was made me 

in 1911 by Frederic Passv. 

* * ■ 


Deeanse of the astonisiimont wliieb sneb experiences as 
tins! (.<iiiso ns, we seek for all the bypotlieses contraiw to the 
admission of the facts. Wc ima^^ino, for exaniph% in order 
to explain the sensation of tlie already seen, tliat the impres¬ 
sion produced on tlie retina by a country-side or a scene is 
simullanconsly rejiisteivd in llu* iinmiory and in the eonscious- 
iKss, <nid \\c siiji[>os<' that by iiu'ans of even a very .slij^ht 
d(']ay (the fraction of a second) the storin*^ of the image 
tijkis plfKo in tlie iiK’iiiory before the conscious perception 
is tidt. In this case, the sense of memory having been struck 
ti lngiti\(* instant lie lore that of tlie real vision, we think 
that we have already seen the present scene, in some nnde- 
fermiiu'd former time: for even the lentil of a seeond, as 
is pio\(*d b_\ di’i'iims, can give tlie impression of a verx' 
loiii, liiiu. Anollu'r hyj>oth(‘sis assumes that the perception 
ot a scene wliich one believes one has ahvady .seen, can be 
conipaicd to the o]>tical phenomenon of double refraction, 
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which causes one image reaching two faces of a prism to be 
refracted on two different planes: there would be one pro¬ 
jection on the plane of the past and one on the plane of the 
present; for an instant our soul would see double. 

These explanations arc most ingenious; but, on the one 
hand, they are not proved—not at all—and remain in the 
realm of pure imagination, which has nothing to do with 
scientific exactness; and, on the other hand, the facts con¬ 
tradict them, when the\' have been previously related, as in 
tlie case of the square of Saint-Maixent, which was seen sev¬ 
eral days in advance by a young scholar of Niort who was not 
familiar with it (see page 228) ; of the child seized witli 
croup, an event seen the day before (“LTnconnu,” page 
550) ; of the despaiinng patient of Dr. Liebault (see page 
309); of the election of Casimir-Perier (page 270), etc. 
In these eases the explanation just given lacks common sense. 
Perliaps it is sometimes applicable, but rarel.y, if it is true 
at all. 

We must therefore look for something else.^ 

Professor Ribot of the Institute lias further treated this 
subject in his work on “Les Maladies de la ilemoire.” lie 
writes: 


It sometimes happens, in a foreign country, that the sudden turn 
of a path or of a river brings us face to face with a landscape wliieh 
it seems to us we have seen before. Wlien we are introduced ft»r 
the first time to a person, we feel that we have alrea<ly met liiin. 
In reading new thoughts in a book we feel that they have already 
been ju’esented to the mind. 


The author thinks that this illusion is explained by the 
following hypothesis: 

1 A great number of authors have analyzed tliis subject without ap¬ 
proaching the solution, such as iJiigas, Lalandc, Vignoli. Wigan, Maiids- 
ley, Anjel, Binet, Kouillc, Picroii, Vase liide, Soury, P. Ijiipie, but none 
have divined it with the exception of Bozzuiio and C. dc Visme. See 
La Revue des Etudes psythiques for 1901. 
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The impression reeeived evokes from our past similar impressions, 
va^ne, confused, hardy j^rlinipscd, but they sufTicc to make us believe 
that the new state is a repetition. There is at bottom a quickly felt 
resemblance between two states of consciousness which lea<l us to 
identify tlicm. It is an error, but it is only partly an error, be¬ 
cause there is indeed in our past somethin^;: which resembles a first 
experience. 


This explanation is certainly not satisfactory. It does not 
explain any of the events which I have just described. The 
author remarks elsewhere, very honestly, that it does not ap¬ 
ply to such eases as the followinjj which he gives: 

A sick man called Sander, on lenrning’of tlie death of a person of 
his ac(|ualii(aiiee, was seized witli an indelinable terror, because it 
seemed (o liiiii that he had already experienced this impression. 
* I telt thal already, some time before, wliile I was lying here in 
this same hod, X Iiad come and told me, ^Muller died some time 


ago. 


lie couldn’t die twice!'’ 


l^fonsiour Kibot uni.st have been very much embarrassed 
to explain physiologically these curious facts. lie lias also 

<1 noted tlio following example, wliich much resembles the 
former: 


igan in liis hook on **Ija Dual it e de I’ospnt,” wli ich lie pretends 
to o.\[dain by the two hemisplieres of our brain, reports that while 
he was proetil at the tiuieral serv'iees of the Princess Charlotte, in 
the chapel at Windsor, he had all at once the feeling of having 
a 1 1 (.', 1(1 \ been a witness of the same spectacle. The illusion was 


fugitive. 


No li\pothesis is acceptable. People used to suppose that 
the illusion of tlie already seen might be one of the unconscious 
iiiemoi ies inherit otl from our ancestors, who iniglit have known 
what we see at iiresent. This also is inadmissihle. 

Assuredly, any explanation is almost impossible. Monsieur 
Ixiiiot (jualifies these coincidences as the actions of “false 
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incniory. Hut that is not an explanation. He mentions, 
further on, the following incident, taken from a work by Dr. 
Arnold Pick, which is no less inexplicable: 

An educated man, who was verj^ intelligent about his illness and 
who has given a written description of it, was attacked, toward tho 
age of thirty-two, by a peculiar mental state. If he w:ls present at 
a fair, if he was visiting some spot, if he met some one, this hap¬ 
pening with all its circumstances seemed so familiar to him that he 
felt sure he had already gone through the same exi)eriences, had 
been suiTOunded by precisely the same persons, or tlie same ob¬ 
jects, with tlie same sky and the same weather, ete. If he under¬ 
took some new^ work it seemed to him that he had already performed 
it and under the same conditions. This feeling sometimes occurred 
the same day, or at the end of a few minutes or hours, sometimes 
the following day onlj^, but with perfect clearness.^ 


That is evidently a pathological ca.se. 

“In these phenomena of false memory/’ writes Monsieur 
Ribot, there is an anomaly of tlie mental mechanism which 
escapes iis. But this designation “false memory” o.xplains 
notliing to us. The learned physiologist, nevertheless, tries 
to understand, and he has good reason to try. “We can 
admit, says he, “that the mechanism for the localization as to 

the pa.st works backward,” and he proposes the explanation 
wliicli follows: 


The image thus formed is very intense, of an hallucinafory nature; 
it imposes itself as a reality because notliing rertifics this illusion. 
As a result, the real impression is tlirown into the background, with 
the indistinct character of memories; it is localized in the past, 
wrongly if we consider things objectively, rightly if w'e consider 

1 Apropo.s of memory. Monsieur Riljot eitc.s assuredly one of the most 
curious examples that lias been observed: an imbecile recalbvl the day of 
each burial made in the jiarish for tbiitydive years. He could repeat 
with unvarying exactness the name and age of the deceased, as well as 
those who had worn mourning. Outside of this mortuary register ho did 
not have an idea; lie could not answer the simplest questFon and was 
not even capable of remembering it. 
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things subjectively. This liailucinatorj' state, in fact, while very 
vivid, does nt)t efface the real impression, but as it springs from it, 
as it has been i)rodnced by it too late, it must appear like a second 
e.xpei'ience. Tt takes the place of the real impression, it seems tho 
most recent, and such it is, in fact. To us, who judge it from with¬ 
out. and in accatnlaiicc witli what has come to pass externally, it is 
false tliat I he imi)ression was received twice; to the sick man, who 
judges according to the ideas of his consciousness, it is true that the 
impression was received twice, and within these limits his state¬ 
ment is incontestal)te. 

We will (‘(uife.ss that llicse “explanations” of tlie learned 
j)rotessor explain nothing at all. Thei'o is here a series of 
psychic plicnomona that are very different from one another, 
and to whicli the same theory eonld not apply. 

To !i\ronsi(nir Kibot (he niemory is in its essence a biological 
fat'j, and by aeeittent a psyeliological fact. As the number 
of l)i*ain <'ells is somewhoro Ixdween six iinndred millions and 
twelve hundred millions, and tliat of the brain nciwes has 
been reckorK'd at tour or five tliousaiid millions, the brain can 
be considered as a laboratory full of movement, wliere a thou¬ 
sand labors go on at tlie same time: tlie memory-impress ions 
an* surely nnmorons eiiongli. But certain impressions are, 
as we Ih'ne just seen, psii/cJnc rather fhtni If it is 

only by aeeid(‘nt tliat ineinoiw appertains to the psychic 
world, this accident is perhaps the one thing essential to the 
discov{*ry ot tiie invisilile world, just as tlie apparent dis¬ 
orders, the disturbances in the universal gravitation, are flic 
most tt'i’lile source of discovery in astronomy. AVe have had 
proof oi (his in the discovery of the planet Neptune, through 
1 be perturbations ot 1 raiius, in that of the eonipanion of 
Sirius, etc. No, the already seen is not a ^iliysiologii'a! fact of 
tin* brain: it is a metapbysical ]>henomenon, the realization of 
what lias l)<*en already seen. 

Bet us new enter fully into the problem of the knowledge 
of the future. 
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\N ill sits by the side of destiny as the 
directing jiower. 

GoLI>KN VKBeES OF PVTtI.\OOB.\S. 


W HAT we have been considering relative to the «7- 

rcady seen is the natural introduction to that 
wliich follows. We shall now study oltseiwations 
verifying the premonitory visions that establish the kyimvU 
edge of the future. 

I have published under this title, in '‘La Revue,”' of 
IMarch 1 and of April 1, 1912, the principal docuinonts 
proving that, under certain conditions, the future has been 
seen and known in advance. Many writers have taken up 
this subject since the publication of tiiese documents—and 
have reproduced them without always taking tiie trouble to 
mention my work; but that is an insignificant detail. Wliat 
particularly interests us here is to know that tlie future has 
been known, described, announced, often with detailed pre¬ 
cision, and that, therefore, there is in the human being a 
psychic principle endowed with faculties independent of the 
properties of matter, a soul as distinguislied from the body. 

I shall first point out the ease of premonition by dream 
which I published in 1911, in the “Annales des Sciences 
psychiques,'’ then in “La Revue/’ of which I have just 
spoken. Here is the curious account: 

Monsieur Frederic Passy, the venerable member of tlie In¬ 
stitute whose long career has been so honorably consecrated 
to the cause of pacifism as opposed to the imbecility of human 


1 Formerly the Revue des 


revues, now the Revue 
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war/ came to see me one fine day in the month of January, 
Ifill, having: valiantly climbed iny five flights despite his 
eighty-nine years. It was one of liis last visits and the in¬ 
cident described surel 3 ' merited its selection bv him. 

“I did not find it in your ‘L'Inconnu/ ” he said, “and I 
feel sure it will interest you, as it comes from a scrupulous 
writer, a man of incontestable integrit 3 ^ Ihe Quaker Etienne 
de Orel let. I am giving von his account, as I have copied it 
do^\m, of his trip into Russia. During his sta^* at St. Peters¬ 
burg the Countess Toutschkotl* told what follows to the Quaker 
traveler: 


“About tlirce mouths before the entry of the French into Russia 
tile general her biisb;ui<l was with her on their estate in Toula. She 
<lreained tliat wliile she was in a hotel in an unknown citj^ her 
father enferetl, holding her only son by the liand, and said to her 
these exact words; 

“D our fiaj)})iuess is euded, i/our husbaud has fallen. He fell at 
Borodino.’ 

“She awoke in great distress, hut seeing her hu.<band near her she 
r(*ali;<ed that it was a dream ami succeeded in falling asleep again. 

“The dream oceurred again and was followed by so miieh melan- 
chobv that it was long before she recovered. 

I be dream oeeurred a tliird time. At this she c.xperienccd 
such anguish that she awoke her liusliand and asked him, ‘Where is 
Borodino V 

1I«* dill intt know. In tlie morning thov both began to search, 
with their father, on the map of the country, but failed to find it. 
j\t that time it was a very ohseurc spot, but it Ijecame famous 
tliiough the lilnody battle which was fought near it. Nevertheless, 
the iiiiprt'ssion which the countess had received was profound and 
her anxiety was great, i lieu the tlieater of tlie war moved awaj’j 
hut S(ton it a|>proache<l again. 

“Before the Frencli armies reached Moscow, General ToutschkofE 
was put at the liead oL the reserve army. One morning the father 

1 As ftn me, J liave consecrated iny.self to the same protests since my 
liist w(jrk when I \vas twenty j’eurs old. Quite uselossb', also, 

so universal is human stuj)idit 3 ’. 
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of the countess, holding her young son by the hand, entered the 
room in the hotel where she was living. He was sad, as she had 
seen him in her dream, and he said to her: 

He has fallen, he has fallen at Borodino,’ 

“She saw herself in the same room, surrounded by the same ob¬ 
jects with which she had been surrounded in her dream. 

Her husband had, indeed, been one of the numerous victims of 
the bloody battle w^aged upon the banks of the river Borodino 
which gave its name to a little village.” 

(An exact copy) 

Fredkric Passv. 

This premonitory dream, so tragically precise, is assuredly 
most characteristic. 

Can it be supposed that it had been formulated aftenvard 

in the mind of the narrator? No, as its realization had 

aroused in him an unforgetable emotion, and three months 

before its realization they had searched for this place on the 
map of Russia, 

It presents all the qualities of authenticity. But then, as 
I have remarked, if the death of the general at Borodino was 
seen several months in advance, were this death and this bat¬ 
tle therefore inevitable? And in such case what becomes of 
free will? Napoleon, then, was forced to make the fatal 
Russian campaign and was not responsible ? Are human 
liberty’ and responsibility onH an illusion? 

We shall later analyze these undoubtedly confusing conse¬ 
quences. hat shall we think? Fatalism seems in discord 
with all human progress. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
fatality and determini.sm are identical. 

In regard to this a young girl of Naples, iHademoiselle Vera 
Kunzicr, sent me in the month of April, 1917, a letter full 
of distress because of some sentences of mine wliich she bad 
read concerning the incontestable cases of the of the 

future^ begging me to explain how it was possible to reconcile 
these carefully observed facts, which I vouched for, with free 
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will, our sense of liberty, and our responsibility. She was all 
the more insistent because she was still under the shock of a 
profound emotion, caused by a tragic prediction which had 
recently beeu realized in her own family. 

I leplied to her that fatalism and determinism are two 
doctrines ai)soJutely different from each other, and that it was 
necessary not to confuse them, as is generally done. In the 
first, man is a passive being who awaits events which are in¬ 
evitable. In the second, on the contrary, man is active and 
loiins a contributing cause. One does not see what must 
happen hut wliat will happen. Something will alwa^’s happen. 
U is tills something wliieli we see, without its being inevitable, 
lor all tliat. The distinction, it is true, is extremely subtle^ 
but it seemed to me that her young soul of seventeen years, 
pure and free of all preconceived ideas, and of a sensitiveness 
which in her correspondence struck me as particularly deli¬ 
cate, would perceive this distinction, if she gave it the neces¬ 
sary attention. I begged lier at the same tiihe to let me 

know of tlie iirnphecy which had been realized and wliich had 
so profoundly troubled her. 

Here is her letter, which I reproduce tcxtually: 

Dkar gukat IMastkr: 

How hnppy I was to receive your kind letter! It was doubly 

welcome, first because it came from you, and after that because it 

brought me a little light on the ideas which are whirling in my brain. 

I hav{‘ spent a good deal of thoviglit on your letter, and I iiave well 

understood v'liat you had the goodness to explain to me: what will 

luippen may he seen, hut is not inevitable. It has brought me in- 

finite lehei, tor I felt myself going mad over the thouglit that we 

are no longer masters of anything at all, not even of our own 
minds* 

\ou would hUe to know, dear Master, what the event is which 

led me to believe in predestiiiatiuii. I will tell you of it as be.-t I 
can. 

It was in the .spring of 1910, seven years ago. At the time we 
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were ver>' mtimate with a German lady, named Helene Schmidt. She 
was a medium of extraordinary power, and as Mama was veiy much 

interested in spiritualistic seances, she asked her one day to hold 
one of these seances. 

I was not present, for at the time I was a little }>irl, about twelve 

years old, and I was at school, but Mama and our old servant have 
often described the incident to me. 

Helene Schmidt had only to place her hands upon the table for 
it to beg^in at once to rock violently. You know-, Master, the man¬ 
ner of communicating with spirits, if there are spirits. When the 
table, a large and heavy dining-table, which it would have been im¬ 
possible to lift by muscular force alone, began to rap regular blows, 
indicating that a spirit W’as present. Mama asked its name; it named 
Itself by the aljibabet, saying it was called Anton. The medium was 
absolutely unacquainted with this name and she had no knowledge 
eitlier, who was in question when it wa.s mentioned. Anton, I will 
add, was Anton Fiedler, an Austrian, the first husband of one of 
my aunts, a sifter of Mama's, who had married as a second husband 
Adolphe Riesbeek. Helene Schmidt was even ignorant of the ex- 
istenee of all these people. As this Anton Fiedler had been my 
aunt's nearest relative, Mama thought of asking something about 
Jilt future. To the first question, “Will Riesbeek always keep his 
i'frtune? ' the spirit answered brusquely, “Xo." 

“In how' many years will he lose it ?” 

The table struck two tilow’s—*‘Tw'o years." 

Mama then asked, “Will he live long after having lost his for¬ 
tune?" and the rejdy w’as clear and ]>recise, “Five years." Then 
Mama washed to know' how' he would die, but the spirit answ'ered 
only that my uncle W'ould die suddenli/. To the (piestions as to 
whether he would die of sickness, accident, suicide, shipwreck, or 
as the victim of a crime it answered, “A'o." It was impossible to 
know how he would die: at that lime no one thought of war, other¬ 
wise a question concerning it would also have been asked. All that 
w'e were able to obtain from Anton Fiedler was the reiily to tins 
inquiry: “How old will Riesbeck’s sun be when be dies?" And 

the table answered very distinctly: “Seventeen years." Then every¬ 
thing ceased. 

Dear Master, I do not permit mvself to comment; I tell you 
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simply wliat happened. ]\Iama did not at once tell this to my 
aunt, for fear tliat slie would re])eat it to her husband. For that 
matter, .she did not believe in such thin'jrs. Unfortunately, every- 
thinj^ that had been foretold ha]>i)eiicd with the most frightful pre¬ 
cision: Jn tile spring of IfU'i—tiiat is to say e.xaetly two years 
after the pro|)heev—my uncle Uiesheck lost ids fortune on the .stock 
exchange in a daring speculation. Some time after, Mama told 
my aunt, who was and still is at Geneva, of the projihecy which 
had bei'ii made to her and told her the second part of it. 

My aunt rejdied, as any one else would have replied in her 
place,—that it was all nonsense and that we must not have faith 
in it. 


Nevertheless, the second |)art of the prophecy has also been realized. 
I^Iama and 1 often spoke of this seance and 1 said to her: ‘Tf the 
spirit spoke the truth, my uncle ought to die at the beginning of 
till* year IJU".'* 

AVell, Master, Adolplie Kiesbt'ek dic'd at the front on Februai*y 
.12, l!n<,—a sudden death, a bnlh't in the h(*ad,—when my cousin 
Mai 'io was iH’arly eighteen. i\nd this death of which tlie s]>irit could 
not tell us precisely, wliM-h was not siel^ness. nor accident, nor crime, 
nor any of the known deaths, this death was death in battle, of 
which no one was tliinking tlu'ii. 

1 am >eiulmg you in this, <lear Master, a portion of a letter which 
my poor aunt sent us at the time of her husband's death. It is 
written in German, but 1 believe vou know that language, and I 
shall ask ]\Iama to a<ld her signature to my letter. 

1 hope tliis strange ]»ropheey brings a modest eonirilmtion to yoiir 
researches. 1 promise myself the greatest iileasure in reading the 
book which you have said you would imblish after tlio war on the 
‘‘I’revision of llie Future.” 

I am happy, dear Master, to know tliat everytliing is not inevit¬ 
able, for the thought whicli tormented me was this: The death of 
mv dear um-le was predestined, when the Inillet which was to kill 
him was not even cast. 


Ihtrdon me for trespassing on your precious time 
I hong lit of this which often restrains me from writli 


and it is the 
g to you as 1 


.should lov<‘ to do. lint on my part 1 have been very happy to an¬ 
swer your request. All that I write you is absolutely true. 
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I salute you, Master, respectfully and caramente, an Italian word 
which you will surely understand. 

Your goddaughter of the Astronomical Society of France, 

Kunzler. 

I certify that my daughters account is exact in all its details. 

E. Kunzler. 

It would be superfluous, for my readers, to add any eom^ 
ment to this ^account, the complete sincerity of which cannot 
be doubted. The feelings of profound anguish and infinite 
curiosity expressed in the first letter which the narrator sent 
me had already convinced me of it. We have here a typical 
example of the prevision of the future. 

As for its apparently paradoxical agreement with determin¬ 
ism, we are going to speak of that. 

Such facts can no longer be denied. All negation would 
be a flagrant proof of Ignorance—or of another state of mind 
even less excusable. 

In this connection, the premonition of General Toutschkoff 
and my commentary having been published by “La Revue” of 
I^Iarch and April, 1912, Frederic Passy sent me the folloAV- 
ing letter: 


Neuilly: April 27, 1912. 

My dear Flammarion: 

I am among those who hesitate to believe in the possibility of 
the premonitions of which you speak in your ai'ticles; because I 
see in them a negation of that liberty which no longer exists if 
events are absolutely determined in advance. For all that, I mv- 
self furnished you with one of the incidents which you have cited. 

I must tell you that you will find another in the book of Monsieur 
G. Lcndtre, “The Marquis de la Kouerie and the Breton Conspiracy 
of 1790-1793.” 

Madame de Saint-Aulaire—the daughter of Monsieur de Noyau, 
one of the conspirators—announced one morning to her father, who 
did not in the least believe it, that he would be arrested and taken 
before the revolutionary tribunal in Paris, but that she would sue- 
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coed ill saving his life. The incident is vouched for not only by 
her—who died long afterward—but by her son, at the time about 
fifteen years of age, wlio was to be an important pei-sonage under 
the Rcsloration and under Louis I’hilippe as a member of the French 
Academy. 

Yon will jinlge for yourself what we ought to think of this event. 

Frederic Passy. 

This premouitiou was jirecisely realized.^ 


The (| nest ion of linnian liberty doserv^cs to be analyzed. 

We si ill read with real esthetic pleasure the works of our 
eniineiit geoinef rieian Laplace, one of tlie greatest and most 
penetrating of tlie minds wliicdi are the pride of France, 
and at the same time one of onr purest writers. This is what 
he wi'oto. eoueerning free will, in liis “Essai philosophique 
sur les prohahiIit<\s.” (It is the second edition, of 1814, 
which 1 liave before me) : 


All events, ('ven thos(‘ wliieh, through their insigniticnncc, seem 
(o liave no part in the great laws of nature, are as ueecssary a con- 
S(M[uen(*e of (hem as tlie inoveuient of the sun. In the ignorance of 
tlu‘ hoiuls tliat unite them to the entire system of the universe, they 
have lieen supposed to depend upon linal causes or upon chance, 
acemtiing to whether tiiey tu-eurred or succeeded one another with 
leguiarity or without appai'ent order, ljut those imaginary causes 
]i.i\e hecn successivc'ly withdrawn, with the limits of our Iviiowledgc, 
ami have disappeared entirely before the healthy philosophy which 
sees ill them only the ('Xpression of the ignorance of wliieh we are 
tile veritahk* causes. 

The actual events liave, witli what preceded them, a relation that 
is tounded upon the si'lt-eviilent prinei[)le that a thing cannot begin 
to he ^\■itlu)nt a cause whieli has produced it. Tliis a.xiom, known 
as the jirineiple ot sajftcicnl extends even to the slightest 

('\t‘nls. I he trei’st jiossible will cannot, without a determining mo¬ 
tive, give them hirih t(>r if, when all the circumstances of the two 
|>osi(ions W(“re exactly flu* same, it acted in one and refrained from 


' 1 know of another ease similar to it, reported by Lombard de Langres. 
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acting in the other, its choice would, in fact, be without cause: it 
would then be, said Leibnitz, the blind chance of the Epicureans. 
The contrary opinion is an illusion of the mind, which, losing sight 
of the fugitive reasons for the choice of the will among indifferent 
things, persuades itself that it has determined itself and without 
any reasons. 

We ought, therefore, to see the present state of the universe as 
the result of its former state and as the cause of that which will 
follow. An intelligence w’hich, at a given instant, could understand 
all the forces with which nature is animated, and the respective 
situations of the beings which compose it, if it was vast enough to 
submit these data to analysis, and could include in the same formula 
the movements of the greatest bodies of the universe and those of the 
least atom—to such an intelligence nothing would be uncertain, and 
the future as w^ell as the past would lie open before it. In the per¬ 
fection wliich it has been able to bring to astronomy, the human 
mind offers a feeble outline of this intelligence.^ 

We shall discuss this reasoning in a moment. 

We are accustomed to attribute the paternity of this to 
Laplace. But all thinkers had uttered it before him, and 
nothing is more natural: it almost dates from La Palice. The 
firet edition of this book on probabilities, consists of a coui’se 
given by Laplace in 1795 at the Normal School founded by 
the Convention. 

But in 1787 Immanuel Kant had ^vritten in his “Critique of 
Pure Reason”; 

From the point of view of time and its regular order, if we 
could penetrate into the soul of a man so that it will reveal itself 
by acts internal as well as external, if we could understand all its 
motives, even the slightest, and at the same time all the external 
influences, w’e could calculate the future conduct of this man with 
all the certainty of an eclipse of the sun or of the moon.^ 

Kant is not the inventor of this argument, either. We 

Laplace, Essai philosophuine sur les pro&a6ift^^'s (Paris, 1814), p. 2. 

2 French edition, p. 281). Foissac, La Chance et la Destince, p. 212, 
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find it amonp: tlio most aneiont autliors, as far back as the 
f^)mans, as far l>a(k as Cbccro, for example. In his treatise 
on “Divination/ he lias his Iirother, Qnintus, explain the 
eoiniection between the sight of the future and fatality. He 


sa vs: 


Til order to arcount for divination, it is necessary to go back to 
tile Divinity, to destiny, to nature. Reason obliges us to confess 
that everything is governed hy destiny. 1 call destiny tliat which 
the Ciieeks named (it^ap^uvt) thjit is to say, an order, a series of causes 
joined totjefher and. producing results. There is that perpetual 
truth the source of which is in eternity itself. According to tills 
there is notliing^ in tlie tut lire for which nature does not already con¬ 
tain suflicient causes. Thus destiny would he the eternal cause of all 
things, the cause which (-onstrues past, jueseiit, and future events. 
It. is tlius by ineaiis of obserxation tliat we can learn what are usually 
the <‘onse'^((uences of each cause, \\htlinut it is this chain of causes 
and t'tfecis which explains inspirations and dreams. 

het us add that sinci* (‘vei'\'tliing is ruled bv destinv, if a mortal 
could e.xist eapaliie of conceiving the cotineclion between all causes 
he woulil never lie mistaki^ri. In fact, lie who knew all the causes 
4)1 events could not tail to uuder>taml all the future. 


This inode of reasoning is iinjiceeable in itself and, T 
rejieat, what Idonsieur do I^a Palit'o sa^^s approaches the 
frnth. That tliere are no elfeets without cause, is evident. 
i>iit the coiu'Iusion ol fatality, or of alisolnte deteriniiiism, is 
not haeketl by the same evidence as this reasoning of simple 
good seiist*. 

Dt'sjiite my iiiofouml admiration for Laplace, on whose 
Works 1 was brought up, I coiiL'ss that I cannot share his 
absolute negation ol 1 rce will. M\' rcatlers already know 
what 1 liave written concerning tliis thorny point, in iny 
i\l cimiirs. 

“The freest will in the world cannot act without a de- 
Icrmining moti\'e.’ Doubtless. Lnt among the causes con- 

1 he hieinntiOHC, lil). I, ca]>. 
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corned in the choice, our own personality exists, and that is 
not a negligible cause. 

This personality" acts, one would say, according to its 
predominant motive, and, is itself, due to former causes,— 
that is incontestable. Nevertheless it exists, along witli our 
character, and what is here perhaps even more important, 
even irrefutable, is that we feel very strongly, that we ex¬ 
amine, weigh, consider within ourselves, wlien the matter is 
wmiHh the trouble, and that we decide with a full sense of our 
responsibility. 

There are times, I admit, when the scales are just in 
balance, and the smallest added weight may tip them; but 
this little weight may be our own fancy', our wliim, our will, 
even our own pleasure in frustrating a foreseen result,—in 
a word, to the extent of the exercise of our liberty'. No one 
has the authority' to declare that all this is “an illusion” of 
our mind, or to state this h.vpothesis as a demonstrated truth. 
The principle of the “sufficient reason” is within ourselves, 
when we discuss it before the tribunal of our conscience. 

That we decide in accordance with the predominant motive 
does not prove that we do not act according to our character. 
Our own will is associated with this character, without being 
the slave of it. In his treatise on “The Heavens” Aristotle 
wrote (Book II, chapter 13) : “It is like the case of a man 
who, being both very' hungry" and veiy thirsty, finds himself 
at an equal distance from food and drink; necessarily' lie 
would remain motionle.ss.” Dante said the same thing in 
the Fourth Book of the “Paradiso”: ‘^fnfra duo cibi, distanfi 
e moventi. D^un mode prinia morria di fame,—che liber 
uoino t*un recasse a deni id* Buridau has the credit of hav¬ 
ing expressed this reasoning, putting a donkey in place of 
the man. 

There is no doubt in any one’s mind that neither the donkey' 
nor the man would die of hunger. There is nothing of the 
mechanical in nature. 
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Is there absolute iuconipatibility between prevision and free 
will 1 Tliat is wliat is generally stated, and by ancient writers 
as well as by moderns. 

The autlior of the “LTIistoire de la Divination dans Eanti- 
(piile,'’ Monsieur Ibuielie-Leelerecj of the Institute, writes that 
an uncertain future, depending upon free will, does not agree 
with the idea of tlie fixed laws inspired by the sight of the 
universal order, and that the popular instinct, anticipating 
the philosophical theories, has been insuperable in its inclina¬ 
tion to consider the future as unavoidable (Volume I, page 
15) ; tliat the future cannot he foreseen just because it is in¬ 
evitable" (ibid.) ; tliat there is "an unending conflict be¬ 
tween prevision and liberty and that the one sets aside the 
other" (ibid., page Ki). Sextus Empiricus has shown that 
since future events must occur cither necessarily or by chance 
or be produced by free agents, divination is useless in the 
first case and impossible in the second case (ibid., page 79). 

In his "E.ssay on Free Will" Sehopenhaner writes: “If 
wt* do not admit the rigorous necessity of all that happens by 
virtue of a causality which compels all events without ex¬ 
ception, any prevision is impossible and inconceivable’’ (page 
124). 

Evidently there is general belief in an incompatibility, an 
undetermined contradiction between free will and prescience, 
iK'ciUise we confound ‘‘Divine Prescience’’ with necessity. 
That is an error. 

In the conversations of Goethe with Eekermann, we may 
read, under the date of October 12, 1825: 

Wli;it do we knf>w, ami with all our intelligence where do we stand 
fd-ilay 1 

Man is not horn to sol\e the problem of the world, but to seek to 
understand tlie extfurt «>f the problem and to keep, thereafter, well 
within limits of that which he is able* eonceive. 

His faculties are not capable of measuring the universe, and to 
winh to approach the totality nf things with the intelligeuee, when 
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it has so restricted a point of view, is labor lost. The intelliprenco 
of man and the intelligence of the Divhnity are two very different 
things. 

As soon as we gi-ant liberty to man, that is tlie end of the om¬ 
niscience of God; and if, on the other hand, God loiows what I 
shall do, I am not free to do anything but what he knows. I cite 
this dilemma only as an example of the little we know, and to 
show that it is not good to touch upon divine secrets. 

Also, among the highest truths we ought to express only those 
which seiwe the good of the world. The others we ought to kee]) to 
ourselves, but like the gentle rays of a hidden sun they may spread 
and they will spread their light on what we do. 

Goethe did not dare go further. Why? Let us find out. 
Events and happenings generally influence us more tlian we 
believe. Let each one analyze attentively the acts of his life 
and he will readily recognize this. Our free will finds play 
only in a very restricted compass of activity. “Jlaii pro¬ 
poses and God disposes,” goes an old saying. This is not 
entirely exact. God, or Destiny—Fatiuu, as the Latins called 
it—leaves us a little liberty. 

The proverb that is the opposite of the preceding one— 
each proverb has its opposite—puts it this way : 

“Heaven helps those wlio help themselves.” 

Yes, man proposes and events dispose: but at the same 
time we are the builders of our own destiny. 

In short, truth does not exist in the metaphysics of the 
philosophers who expatiate upon the fatality of destin 3 % but 
ill the common and practical good sense which is summed up 
in the universal adage of six words which I have just cjuotcd. 

My explanation is essentially careful to remain in the 
exclusive domain of the positive facts of observ^ation, without 
having recourse to hypothesis. When we are tohl that 

our feeling of free will is an illusion, that is an hyp<ythesis. 
I am .sitting down at my desk, and I ask myself what I shall 
do ; I ponder. I reason, I decide on this or that. I am a.ssuved 
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(hat I am tlio dupe of eircnmstances external to rtiy will, 
I maintain, on tlie eontrary, tliat if I had no reason, I should 
let events occur as they might, and that libeiiy consists pre¬ 
cisely in the ('hoice of what seems preferable to me. It is 
not absolute, no matter how much we might wish it to be, it is 
relative; we are constantly upset in our plans; there are even 
soim* days when riothing goes right. It is very' imperfect, but 
if is our incontestable sensation, and we have not the right to 
supj^ress if in ortler to substitute a hypothesis for it. It is 
as evident as the day. It is an appearance, they may say. 
^ cs, an apjx'aranee like the sun, like a landscape, like a tree, 
Iik(‘ an arm-ehair, like a house,—things wliich we know through 
the im|)ressions tliey make upon us,—but this appearance 
is confounded with the reality. 

1 hero is in it a fact of dail^' observ^ation, constant, Icgiti- 
ujafe. irrefutable. 

Oh! assuredly, we are often vei’y passive and form no radi¬ 
cal (hdennination. And the objection is ollered that when 
we ilehale with in tuu’selves and make up our minds after ripe 
1 (’f!(’('! ion. it is abvays in aeeordanee wdtli a predominating 
motive, so that our pretended liberty is like a j)air of scales, 
<'iK* pan ol w'hich will sink according to the weight placed 
in it. Jxyond a. doubt, w'O ourselves make up our minds, 
win'll wreason eoldl\' wi'ighiug the pros and eons, to that 
^\ldeh seems preleralile to us. Jlut it is preeisely in that that 
our reason acts, and no sophistry ean suppress this conviction 
in us. \\ (* e\'t*n lei'l iliat in the opposite ease w’e sliould be 
u 1 1 1(<isoi 1 tibIt*; ciiid when, at tinn*s, wa* arc led to act against 

oui .)inlgiuciil, W’c ft't'l we have bt't'ii, in some respects, forced 
to it. 

-\s toi iit't* ^vill, is not the follo^ving declaration, which 

»lu\enal ]>ut in tlie mouth of au imperious w'oman, the best 
argmm'iif ? 

Sir. volo: sir Juhro; sif pi'o ratio tic }wlunias. “I wdsh it, I 
ordi'r it; my will is my only reason.” 
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^^Jiecause such is our pJecLsurCy** said Louis XIV, with a 

pride which was to destroy royalty. 

Without doubt, is the reply, we are endowed with a certain 
liberty of action: we can choose, we can determine according 
to the preponderant motive; but to seek for absolute free will! 
Is not each one of us led according to liis temperament, his 
ideas, his preferences, and also according to circumstances 
and the cliain of events? can we fi 'ee ourselves 

from the chain? We begin works, big or little, \vitho\U 
knowing whither thev will lead us. Let each one examine 
his own life and see clearly how feeble is his personal lib¬ 
erty. We are carried along in the whirlwind. Man pro¬ 
poses and destiny disposes. This des-tiny is the iinivci’sal 
spirit of which we form but a minute portion. But we, also, 
arc spirits. 

Aijsolufe free will? No, relative free will. 

Undoubtedly, our liberty is much more restricted than it 
appears to superficial minds. The cosmic progress of the 
xiniverse leads us on. We live under the influence of as¬ 
tronomical conditions, of meteorological conditions, of heat, of 
cold, of climate, of electricity, of light, of our surroundings, 
of our heredity, of our education, of our temperament, of our 
health, of our strength of will, etc. Our liberty is comparable 
to that of a passenger on a .ship wliich bears liim from Imrope 
to America. His voyage is traced in advance. His liberty 
stops sliort at tlie sliip’s railing. He can walk upon his float¬ 
ing edifice, talk, read, smoke, sleep, play cards, etc.; but he 
cannot leave his moving home. The sketch of our existence 
is traced in advance, like the movements of the portions of 
a machine, and w'c liave a role to fill, with a certain amount 
of personal action. This conditional liberty is certainly very 
limited, but it exists all the same. You are, let us suppose, 
at a friend’s table. You are offered certain dishes, you can 
clioose between wliite and red wine, between Burgundy and 
Bordeaux, beer and pure water, and you know perfectly that 
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you aiT freo to choose, with due regard for your stomach, 
and by nmking use of your rcdsati. 

If we obsem^e with care, at any moment, our least acts, we 
sliall see clearly that our libertj' is extremely limited, that 
wliat we decide to do in the morning, when we awaken, may 
be disturbed for a tliousand causes, but that nevertheless our 
jirincipal iiitciition will be more or less realized, and that our 
choice will be felt. 

It is the same with great things as with little; our most 

important acts are determined both by circumstances and 
our will. 

We can admit the premonitory sight of the future without 
compromising, for all that, the principle of free will and of 
Iniiuan responsibility. The present never stops: it is con¬ 
st ant Iv continued b^' the future. Something will always hap¬ 
pen ; it is not inevitable for all that, if it is granted that the 
human will forms a part of the chain of events, and that this 
\\iH enjoys a relative liberty; what it decides becomes real, but 
it might not have decided; the future is the succession of 
the ])dst, <ind seeing it does not ditTer essentiallv frcim seeing 
tlu' j>a-st. Ibis fa(*t does not at all prevent us from adiuittin 
tliat tI h* hnman will is one of the ea\ises of action in events. 
Something else might have happened than what did happen, 
and it is this otlu’r thing which would be seen in premonitions. 

\\ hat ballpens is the result of the ehaiu of causes, whether 
it is a revengeful force wliich orders its adversaries to be shot 
or guillotined, as Paris saw it in 1793 and 1871 (and as it 
has been seen almost everywhere on our lovely planet), or 
A\hether it is a philaiithi'opic lorce wliich interposes rn the 
midst of a revolution to stop its excesses or to direct its 
progress. Iiat hapjieiLS does not prevent the existonee of 
good ami evil, of the tyrant iuid the vietim, tlie just and the 
unjust, the brutal and the tlumglitful, the intelligent and 
tiu idiotic, the iiloodthirsty and the pacifistic, the explo-iters 
and the exploited, Die robber and the robbed. 


cr 
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To SCO, by any process whatever, what will liappcn lhrou^'“h 
the succession of effects and causes, can be reconciled with 
the existence of all the eff’ective causes, includinjr liberty. 

The future is no more a mystery than tiie past. If I cal¬ 
culate to-day that the movements of tfie moon about the 
earth and the movement of the earth about the sun will b^ad 
our globe and its satellite in a direct line (sun—moon—earth ) 
witli France, upon the passing of the shadow of the moon, on 
August 11, 1999, at half-past ten in the morning, and that a 
total eclipse of tlie sun will be observed to the north of Paris 
during two minutes, there is no more mystery in this predic¬ 
tion than in the retrospective reckoning of the e'clipse of the 
sun which took place over Peripagnan, on July 8, 1842. At 
the moment of the eclipse of 1842, which was made famous 
1)3 the obseiwations of Arago in Ids nati\’e town, I was four 
montlis and eleven days old ; at the moment of that of Aughst 
11, 1999, I shall have been dead a long time: Uut that has 
no importance whatever: what is to-da.v the future for me. 
for 3’ou, for tliose now living, will be the present of othei*s 
and will thjen beeonie the past. 

One ma^" object that the comparison of astronomical event.s 

ith human happenings is not complete, us it is granted that 
there is no libert3' in the movements of the stars iuid that 
with them fatali.sm is absolute. Hut we cau aii.sw'er that if 
free will is included in the number of active causes, its cffect«> 
will be felt none the le.ss. 

Theie is no doii!)t that eveiything which lia])pens is tlie 
neccs-sary result of active causes, including' tlu' most abjtKd 
Climes, inelnding the burning of Rome, including the martyr¬ 
dom of the Christians by Nero, including the violation of Bel¬ 
gium 1)3'’ the Germans, the assa.ssinations of its citizens, the 
burning of Louvain, the bombardimmt of the cathojclral of 
Rheims, the infamous ma.ssacres of the last (lerman war, 
Lut each actor forms part of the active caus.e and is partl3* 

1 csponsible. The events art a mechanical series, wliich in- 
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cOiides the sentence of Jeanne d'Arc to the flames by Bishop 
Cauclion, on the accusation of witchcraft, and her later canon¬ 
ization by otlier l>islioj)s; which incindes the chemist Lavois¬ 
ier, the astronomer Bailly, the poet Andre Chenier, the philoso¬ 
pher Condorcet, victims of the blind and ferocious revolu¬ 
tion ists. ^\1] iIk’sc thing's are brought about by determining 

'' ' « ' are not inevitable, and the course of events 

might have been different. To conclude, from this, that re¬ 
sponsibilities do not exist means chaos. The Emperor of Ger¬ 
many who, in uncliaining the war of 1914, caused the death 
ot twelve million liuman l)eings, is not to be compared to Saint 
A'incent dt* Paul; neither the one nor the otlier is an automa¬ 
ton, a slave of fatalism.^ 

To suppress liberty would l)e to suppress all responsibility, 
all moral valuation, to e(|ualiz(‘ the good and flie wicked, to 
which our inner certainty is opjiosed. In this case vve should 
have to give np oui- elear(‘sl and most ('vicbmt ideas. 

Ev'ery one has before liini his own unknown fate; but 
(‘vents will eome to pass, despite the more or less developed 
free will of (‘ach person, and oven beeause of this free will. In 

human life' all hkmi act iii v’^arious vv'ays, and the consequences 
rt'.sulf fntm all this. 

Ilu'te aie fools and wise men (perhaps more fo(>ls tlian wise 
men) who are eertaiiilv* not dominatcal by reason, and tliose 
espi*cially in the administration of eountries. 

' 'I Ihm'c !11(' u i< kcfl wild know Iiiiitr wrll tliyv arc (loin- ovW nml 

<lo It on purpoi^c. I have luiil the jiroof of it more than onro. althoii-h 
lhi> uholo of my life ha-; heen eon.^t^-rated to the good of human it v I 
have never forgotten that at the time when I was giving a regular 
eoiir.ve 111 p(>|iniar astrommiy to Pie workmen of Paris, at the Kcolo 
Turgot { lSG.'i- 1870 ), a course free for them as for T had. although I 
^^l\s in u.int of M'.'.ti’rces, ch(*rislicd the ainliition of huving a prettv 
little statuette (d the Venus do Medici, wliich T had notici'd in a shop of 
jda.st(‘r casts, .'^lie !iad cost me fifteen francs. I was carrying lier away, 
o\ L r ni\ limit, in hap[)y satisfaction, when a gamin Hung himself upon 
iny neck from hehiiul and uttered eries of iov at seeing my prettv little 
statuette hidken into fragments on tlie sidewalk. Yet it was to teach 
these Itumhlo brothers tliat I was giving mv course. 
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Even while each of us has before liim his unknown fate, 
we each create this fate: we act according to our facul¬ 
ties, our possibilities, our heredity, our education, our jiula¬ 
ment, our hearts, and knowing quite well tliat we enjoy rela¬ 
tive liberty and can make decisions. We are tlie artisans 
of our destiny. 

Wliatever we may do, the hour of our death is already de¬ 
termined. AVh^'? Because events will succeed oih' anntlier, 
including our caprices, our weakne.s.ses, our im])rudenccs, our 
mistakes, including all that will come to pass about us. We 
act, naturally, according to our possibilities and our mentali¬ 
ties. An lionest man will not be made to lie: a gemu-ous man 
will not become avaricious. The action of eacli one, limited 
bj' his faculties, exists none the less, and tliere arc tases 
when we(‘ks, when months of reflection are necessarv for us 
to make our decisions. Nevertl»ele.ss, our acts are linked to¬ 
gether, and seeing them in advance does not alter the chain. 

It seems to me that Bozzano, the laborious analyst of ])sychic 
phenomena, has rationally defined tins apparent antimony 
in writing: fibre arbifre ni determiaisote absohe'i dur- 

ijig the incarnate e.xistence of llie spirit, but cond it tonal 
liberty 

You miglit still, perhaps, object that if wliat happens must 
necessarily happen, it is superfluous to torment ourselves in 
order to succeed in anything wliatever, to try to carry off the 
victory in a competition, to go after the doctor for a sii-k 
per.son, to struggle against an adversary, ett'. This objection 
proves precisely our action in the order of things. However 
much of a fatalist j'ou may believe yourself, you run as 
(juiekly as possible after the doctor, 3011 serve the coiinti\v 
against the invader, you call the fire departnient to put out a 
fire, you put out a fire which has started from a sjiark falling 
on 3 'our papers in your workroom, etc. You have reason and 
you make use of it. This does not at all prove that you lack 
it and that you are an automaton. 
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Dot’s not llie best proof that we have of our liberty, of our 
powers of free choice, of conscious decision reside in the inti¬ 
mate. absolute feeling we have of it, against which no sophism 
can prevail? You know that you can make any gesture yon 
please. It is no use to tell you that the fancy to lift your 
linger is j)rcec(led by a series of antecedent ideas: this fancy 
is itself real and comes from nothing but our mind endowed 
with mental liberty. 

The future is determined liy circumstances, including human 
liberty, ineluding even the rancor of the unjiistl 3 ’' beaten 

animal, and a thousand special instances of which we scarcely 
think. 

7/ie human pcrsonaUtij ts a party to active motives in the 
tiKtrc/t of imman eveuts. 

there is the solution of the jiroblem stated b^' Cicero, Saint 
Augustine, Laplace and their followers. 

An extieincK’ subtle distinction must be made here in order 
not to confound the inevitable chain of human events with 
fatalism. What happens is not inevitable, although it is the 
necessary result of its causes. A man receives a blow in the 
haelv from the fist of a hurried passer-I\v in the midst of a 
ciovd. he might not liav’c received it, for, on one hand, he 
might not h<i\e gone out of hi.s house on that da^' or he might 
not have taken tliat direction, and tlie man who assaulted 
him miglit not liavc* hemi tlieri’ hiiu.self. Things would have 
hiitipened diner(’ufI 3 ', that is all, and the event would liave 
IxH'ii snmelhiiig else. Nevertheless, a premonitorv vision 
mivlit Iiave been seen of what would happen, without this 
\ ision s pioving, for all (hat, the absence of free will in 
tile two actors. We eodporafe in the march of events. It is 
not modt'st to .spi’ak of oursel\'es, but it is just there that we 
ai(’ the best judges; and I shall permit myself to use an 
(Xtiiu])I(* \\hic‘h I know aiiont exactly', For inan^' years I have 
stiuyglcd to spread the knowledge of astronomy in the world, 
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and I have in a measure succeeded. Illustrious friends 
of science and progress have given me the most precious assist¬ 
ance in the foundation and gradual organization of the As¬ 
tronomical Society of France. No one could efface from my 
mind the different struggles which I have undergone or make 
me admit that that was not a personal work of my own; 1 
know something about it, and all organizers are in my posi¬ 
tion. Will is not a vain word. Each one can make the same 
reflections over what concerns him. We art and the future 
is made of our consecutive actions. That is not fatalis’u. It 
is even the opposite. Fatalism is the doctrine of the drowsy; 
fatalists await events, which they suppose nnist come to pass 
nevertheless and in spite of everything, Tlie contrary is the 
case, we work and we cooperate in the march of «*vents. Far 
from being passive, we are active, we ourselves construct tlie 
edifice of the future. Determinism ought not to !)<* con¬ 
founded wth fatalism. The latter represents inertia, the 
former represents action.^ 

Fatalism is Oriental, Turkish; determinism is European. 
There is an abyss between the two civilizations. 

To see the future is simply to sec what is going to ha]ipen. 
It is not to foreseef it is to see. In astronomy wc calculate 
the orbit of a comet, for example, the normal theoretic orbit, 
liic curve—eliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic—in space. Hut 
it is possible for the comet to pass in tlie neighborhood of a 
large planet, the attraction of which will inlluence it. This 


1 We see that the greater number of contemporary writers imapine that 
tlie discussion of determinism is a philosophical tlieory of modern inven¬ 
tion. That is not at all true. Let us open Vnlumo I of the f*<itinftrnt'sic 
phiiosophtffite of Charles lionnet (Clcneva, 1770), at pape tbt; there we 
read: “I have never said, because I have never thouiiht. that motives 
determine the action of the soul, as a lioily determines tlie inovcments 
of another body. The body does not possi-ss action of ilself; (he soal 
contains within itself a principle of at't i rtt t/, lehieh it onhf holds from 
Him who made it. To sjieak exactly, motives do not determine it, but it 
determines itself in view of the motives, and this metaphysical distinc¬ 
tion is important.’* 
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distnrhanpo will modify its course, and our sight of the comet, 
coiK'ei Jiirig its position, will not he exact and precise unless we 
allow for this disturijing infiueiice. 

All influences have their effect upon events. That of man 
is not more negligihlo than the planetary disturbances, al- 
t liough it enJo\ s a certain independence. 

1 lierelore it is not impossible to reconcile our feeling of 
Iif)ei1\’ \\ith a j)renu)nitory knowledge of human events. 

Suppose an observer is placed near the top of a mountain 
at the foot of which tii(*re stretches away a vast plain. He 
sees a man following a patli wliicli leads to a village, and he 
di\iiies that this tra\eler is going to the village for some 
husines.s or other. In what way would tlie fact of seeing his 
action contradict the liberty of the individual? 

1 he flee will of the actor is not in contradiction with the 
sight of tlic olrsorver. The anticipated sight of an event does 
not influence this event. From the mountain on which we 
sii[>])ose our.seivcs, we see, for example, two trains rush quickly 
into each oth(*r, through an error in switching. A disaster 
IS imminimt. Our siglit, our prevision goes for nothing; the 
lact of seeing it is entirely foreiLui to the fact of the event. 

To s('(‘ events unroll in the future as we see tliose tliat have 
uiiiolled in the past, docs not prevent the determining causes, 
ifuluding tlu* human will, from having their efft’ct. 

lias it lu'ver happened tliat while reading a novel you have 
divim'd exactly the rest of the story? And does not the 
greatest skill of a writer consist in giving such an appearance 
'd li-uth to Ins imaginary personages and to interest tlu' reader 
so k(‘enly in iIhmu, that he is impatient to know the rest? For 
examide, the prince of story-tellers, Alexandre Dumas, gave 
us ‘■doseiili Bal.samo" after “Tlie Queen's Necklace.’* While 
reading the list of the innumerable works of Ibis author, you 
ma>' lia\-(‘ remarked the title of "The C’ountess of Fharny. ” 
^\e^, wiihoiil liaving read this hast romance, without know¬ 
ing who tins coiuitess may be, has it not happened that, while 
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you were reading the twelfth chapter of “Tlie Queen’s Neck¬ 
lace” and tlie description of the beautiful (qualities of Mon¬ 
sieur de Charily, given by Marie Antoinette to Andree de Ta¬ 
vern 03 ', who is veiy pale and deeply moved,—has it not hap¬ 
pened that ,von liave divined, in a sudden Hash, that Mademoi¬ 
selle de Taverne.v, who was in love, would become the Count(‘ss 

f 

of Charny? Have von not divined the future? 

^ ft 

Certain persons who disagree might invite me to notice that 
the characters of Alexandre Dumas are pupi>ets whom he 
moves at his will, and that my comparison is valueless be¬ 
cause it could be used to prove just the contrarv of ni\' tliesis, 
and lead us to conclude that, far from being free individuals, 
men and women are onh' jnippets in tlie liand of the author 
whom we name God, Destine', or Chance. 

This objection would not be well founded. Tn arranging 
his romances after his own fashion, Alexandre Dumas evi¬ 
dent l^"" did what he wished, what pleascil him, what he pre¬ 
ferred, what seemed to him most interesting to liis readers, and 
Iiis imagination pla^’ed the most important role. Ills pei- 
sonages, imaginaiy or real,—Andree de Taverne\', the 
(Jountess of Charn\% the bail iff of SulTren and his nepliew 
Charnj'’, iMarie Antoinette, the Cardinal de Rohan—appear 
upon the scene following the caprices of his prodigious talent 
as a stoi\y-tcller. I knew Alexandre Dumas, with his large 
face and his scrubby’, shaggy* wig, and I can see him burst into 
peals of laughter, his own heart j' laugliter, at some ps.vehologist 
of the Eeole eome to oppose grave determinism to his amus¬ 
ing fantasies, and to tell liim tliat he had been fatally forced 
to write what he had imagined. 


From this assemblage of considerations we can, it seems 
to me, draw an indisi)utal)]e conclusion. The cases of .spon¬ 
taneous vision of future events are so numerous and so aile- 
quate that the hypothesis of casual coincidence is a hypo- 
iliesis devoid of value and must be absolutely' rejecteti. Those 
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wlio have siifTieieiitly studied the question have no doubt at 
all of this .sni)linniial view. Tliere is no actual scientific ex- 
j)lanation of it, but it does not abolish libe^t 3 ^ 

Despite appearances, and no matter what may be thought 
of it by pliilosophers who have not made sufficiently thorough 
study of this special (lue.stion, the sight of the future is not 
at all iji contradiction with tlie utmost extent of human liberty 
and t ree will. e see what is going to happen, we abolish 
fnuc, wliich, for that matter, docs not exist in itself, as it is 
a transitory product of the movements of our planet. It is 
tlius, simply, an idea which is abolislied. We see what is 
going to liappen as we can see what has happened. If will, 
capricf’, circumstances had brought something else, it would 
have been tins other tiling which was seen. Knowledge of the 
future no more compromises liberty than does the knowledge 
of the past. 

In absolute space time does not exist. If the earth re¬ 
volved twice as fast the days would be half as long. These 
uK’asurements are relative, not fundamental.^ Let us not con¬ 
found th(‘ stieei'ssion of events, that which to our liuman 
impressions constitutes “time/' with the absolute. Astron¬ 
omy has already invited us to make this distinction. This 
evening, for example, look at Sirius, Vega, and Aldeharan; 
\'ou see them not as they are but as they no longer are, as 
tliey were,—the first, eight years ago, the second, twenty- 
five years ago, tlie tliird, tJiirty-two yea re ago. Our actual 
]>resent coexists witli their past. We saw in the heavens, on 
February 22, l‘*()l, a sidereal conflagration which had taken 
jilace aliout lobl. The stars, as we see them at this moment, 
no longer e.xist. The actual time of Jupiter and Saturn is 
Hot that of tliis world. 

I Wi' are familiar witli a groat iinmlior of .ohsorvatioiis concorniiig the 
rolatirtty of our iniiUf^>ions of time, wliioh has nothing ahsoluto almut 
it. Ih'ro is one among a thoiisaiul. 

My regretted friend, Alidionsc Hue, has often related to me, and alwavs 
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The metaphysiciaus are accustomed to associate space and 
time, which have, in tmth, a certain relation, and to attril)ute 
common propeiiies to tiiem. That is an error. Space exists 
in itself- It is absolute, infinite, eternal, even though it may 
be empty, for emptiness is still pure space. Time, on tlie 
contrary, does not c-xist in itself. It is created bv tlie move- 
ments of tlie stars and the succession of tiling’s. If the earth 
were motionless, if the stai*s were not pos.sessed of move¬ 
ments, there would be no time, but there would still be space. 
In the absolute space, between the worlds, there is no time. 

I have discussed this question more than onec, during fifty 
years, with our most eminent contemporary philosophers.* and 
I can testify that most of them prefer to sacrifice the possilhl- 
ity of our forcsc'ciiig the future rather than sacrifice liberty. 
They have not surmised that harmony can exist hetween the 
two, I hope that this hannony has bi'cn establislied here. 
In any case should ioe ca^niot detnj the facts of oh- 

scr'i^afiou. Let us return to these facts. 

Tliere was published in 1912 a French translation of the 
work of the German philosopher Schopenhauer on “Animal 
INfagiictism and JMagic,” published l)y him at Frankfort, in 


in tlie same words, tlie following observation on tlie relativity of our 
impressions of time: 

Ho was on horseback, in Algeria, and following the edge of a very 
steep ravim*. For some reason, which ho was not given tlie time to find 
out, his horse made a misstep and fcdl with him int4> tlio ravine, from 
which ho was picked up unconscious. During this fall, wliich <*oiild 
liardly have lasted two or three seconds, his entire life, from his child¬ 
hood up to liis career in the army, ^inrolled clearly and slowly in his 
mind, hie games as a hoy, his classes, his first communion, liis vacations, 
his dilFerent studies, his examinations, his entry at Saint-Cvr in 184S, 
liis life with the dragoons, in the war in Italy, with the lancers of the 
Imperial (Juards, with the spaliis, with the riflemen, at the Chateau of 
Fontainebleau, the halls of the Empress at the Tuileries, etc. .\H tins 
stoic pa flora i/ta was unrolled before liis eyes in less than four swoiids, for 
he recovered cotisciousne.ss immediately. 

1 See what wc have already written above (Chap. I\', p. 110) in reganl 
to a conversation with a French cardinal concerning divine prescience 
and free will. 
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1836, as well as related writings on spirits and premonitory 
dreams, puldislied by him in Berlin, in 1851. Here is what 
we read in tliis book: 

Dreams often announce important events, but at times also insig- 
niticant things, the realization of wliich is not worth the attention of 
a thinker. 1 myself liav’e been convinced of this by an irrefutable 
ex])erience. 1 wish to tell of this ex|ieri('nce because it clearly ex¬ 
hibits at till' same time (he ri^oruius aeccs.sNV// of ichat happens, even 
of ivhiit IS nutst (icch/ctitaf. 

One morning I was writing with great care a long and most im- 
portant business letter in English. Wlien T reached the end of the 
thiid page, I look the ink-well, insti'atl of the sand-box, and poured 
it over tlie itai)er; the ink ran off the desk to the Hour. The servant 
came in at in_\ ring, brought a ]»ail ot watt'r, and began t(', wash the 
floor to get oil the spots. ^\ bile slie was doing this she said : ‘‘I 
dntimed last night that I took .'^oine ink spots oil here by rubbing the 
boards.”—^‘Thaf’s not true!” I answered her.—“It is true, and 1 have 
aliead_\ told it to tlie otluT servant, who sleeps with me.” 

dust then the other servant, who was about seventeen years old, 
ehama'd to eonie in. to eal! the one who was washing the boards. I 
went toward lier and asked iu*r: “What did she dream last night?” 

Answer: “I don t know. ’ Then T .^aid; “Hut- she told you about 
It when slie woke up.” Wlnwenpon the young girl replied: “Oh, 
yes! .she dreamed I lint she waslu'd an ink spot olT the lloor here.” 

'Phis tale, till' ah.<ohite truth of which I vouch for, places the reality 
ot thisM)it ot dreams heyoml doubt. It i.s no less remarkable because 
it concerned an act wliieli I'an be (pialilied as involuntary, as it oe- 
euiied entirely against my will, reMiiling from a \'erv insiguitieant 
mislake of my hand. And nevertiieless, this art was so necessary and 
so inevitably determined that its elVed existed, several hours in ad¬ 
vance, as a dream in the eonsriousness of another. Here appears in 
the clearest immiiei- the truth of my proposition; everything that 
liapjnms, hairjiens of necessity.” ‘ 

I sliouKl Hot liuve ebtssed this (iilo uiuoiig l^^' positive docu- 

’ SrhupenlKiuer. Mimoirvs sitr /Cs srivnccs avctil(es iLovmaire, edi- 
tcur), p, 170. 
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ments, and I should have left it in flie category of doubtful 
cases (for the testimony of servants is often to be suspected, 
and more than one takes a certain pleasure in deceiving his 
master), if Schopenhauer were not the author and if he had 
not offered it liimself in support of liis convictions concern¬ 
ing necessity. He declared he was convinced of tlie tnitli- 
fulne.ss of his two seiwants, and in his mind there was no 
donht about tlic reality of the premonitory dream. 

But he was mistaken in the interpretation. He was>not at 
all forced to upset his inkstand. The event was seen because 
it was what happened. 

This story of the German philosopher’s ser\^ant reminds me 
of a similar vision of another servant winch was told in 
the review, “Uebersinnliche Welt,” of Berlin (August, 1904), 
which I give: 


Monsieur Buehherger, Councilor of Justice, chanced to be at Ober- 
mais. Oik? morning at about five o’clock he had a dream, whieft 
showed him his house at Olmutz and his servant, !ier clothes on tire, 
ujjon wliich a stream of water was directed. Next he saw the body 
of the unfortunate woman, whose skin was still quite white, and tlieii 
he awoke. 

A short time afterward Monsieur Buehherger returned home and 
when he had reacluMl the house his wife told liim tliat their servant 
had died jus a result of hums. On the same day that lie had iuul his 
dream, but at ten o'clock in the morning, as she was warming some 
varnish, it had caught lire and had set fire to the servant's clothes. 
Tliey had caught her as siie ran about the room, flung her to the 
ground, and succeeded in putting out the hre with water; tlien she 
had been taken to a hospital where a few days later she had died. 

It is noticejjhle that tliis dream occurred at live o’clock in the 
morning, while tlie jiccideiit did rud Itappen until ten o’clock. This 
is much the same a.s the ease of Sehojjenhauer. 

The account is signed by Monsieur Buehherger, Councilor of 
Justice at Graz-Kucherlberg, 


The principal fact that ought to strike us and acquire in 
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our eyes the character of a certainty, is simply this paradoxical 

affinnation,—tliat the future, which does not yet exist and 

uliieh will result from the eliaiii of a series of little consecutive 

causes, can nevertheless be seeii as if it had already been 
reali>:ed. 

It is not mer('ly in premonitory dreams that the future can 

he seen, hut also in certain states of the soul that are difficult to 

define. One of the most curious examples that I know of this 

e.xaet vision of the future is the observation reported bv my 

learned collea^uie of the Metaphysical lii.stitute, Dr. Gele^*% 

whose works are well kno^\^l to my readers. Here it is liter* 
allv: ^ ’ 

t 

On June 27, 18!)4, nt about nine o’clock in (lie morninp; Dr. Oallct 
Who was at the time a student of medicine at Lyons, was workin- in 

li.s room, in the com|mi,v ot a fcllow-slmlcnt, now Ur. Varav, himself 
a doctor ot niediciiie at .^Viiiiecv. 

At the time (.hdlef was very niiicli oocuincd and preoccupied with 
the preparation tor an e.xaminalion that was about to occur, the first 

(■.\amiimtioii tor tlie doctor’s dcfrrec; ami he was not tliinkiii? of 
<ui_\(limg hut this examination. 

Iti particular, ho took ahsoliitely no interest in polities, gave only 
a fiasly ghn„.e |„ (he papers, and in the past few days had di.seussed 
J .siipeiheially and me,dentally the cleelioi, of l|,e President of 
till' Ix.pnhhe, winch was lo lake place on this vorj- d.nv. The clecloral 

(<»}(]res,< mis to meet at iwon at VcrsaiUcs, 

yi at onee Gallet, who was entirely absorbed in his work, was 
. a alonally diverted Irom it by an obsessing thought. An unex- 

•m'.l'l ■“»»! will, siiel, force that he 

' < no le p uriling it down will, a iieii in his note-book. This 

I Ml J u as, lilcrall V : 

0 / the Republic by 

'I'l.is tank place, I repeal, before the meeting of the congress. We 
.nu.--, notice, however, a ,.i.ri,.us thing, the idirase, of whieh Dr. Gallet 

races dee Sei- 
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has the most distinct niemorj’, indicates the present and not the 
future. 

Stupefied, Dr. Gallet called his comrade Varay and held out to 
him the pai:fer on which he had just written. 

Var.ay read, shrugged his shoulders and, as his friend, very much 
interested, became insistent, declaring he believed in the premonition, 
begged him, a little coldly, to let him work in peace. 

After hmch Gallet went aut to attend a chiss at tiie Faculty. On 
his way he met two other students. Monsieur Bouchet, imw a doctor 
at Cruseilles, Haute Savoie, and Monsieur Debonie, now a pharma¬ 
cist at Thonon. He announced to them that Casimir-Perier wuuhi 
be elected by 451 votes. Despite the laughter and mockery of liis 
comrades, he continued several times to atlirm his conviction. 

When they came out of the class the four friends met again and 
went to refresh themselves on the terrace of a neighboring cafe. At 
this moment the newsboys arrived with the special editions which an¬ 
nounced the result of the presidential election, crying: 

‘^Monsieur Casimir-Perier is elected by four hundred and fitty-one 
votes 


We can assnredlj’^ believe the word of Dr. Geley. But he 
has been careful to add to liis tale irrefutable coiifirmatioiis, 
the signed statements of the wntnosses: 

1 The afiSdavit of Dr. Varay, fonner interne at the hos¬ 
pitals of Lyons. 

2 The affidavit of Monsieur Dehorne, pharmacist at Thonon. 

3 Tlie affidavit of Dr. Bouchet., physician at Cruseilles. 

Therefore, no one is justified in disputing this event. 

It is well to notice that the election of Casimir-Perier. by 
a majority of only twenty-eight votes,^ was unexpected and 


1 Here is the olhcial result of the ballot: 

Votes taken . 

Absolute majority. 

Obtained: 

Casiuiir-Porior (elected) ...■ 

Brisson . 

Dupuy . 

General Fevrier . 

Others . 



451 

PJ5 

97 

53 

22 
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that people had rather counted on the success of Monsieur 
Brissoii or of Monsieur Dupuy. 

To see iu this only another simple coincidence passes the 
limits of a reasonable skepticism. These eases strenfrthen one 
another. If there were only one, isolated and lost iu the 
nnm])er of possil)iliti(*s, we mi^dit doubt. But such a mass as 
we luive proved here leaves in the mind the absolute certainty 
of the n*alily of tlu'se previsions, however inexplicable they 
api)ear in the present stale of science. 

Here, also, the involuntary medium saw what happened; 
but the election of (hisimir-l'erier was not inevitable, for all 
tliat. Each one of the !)45 voters certainly made his influence 
fell, even more than Sehopenlunier did when he upset his 
ink; each one acted aeeordiu" to his judgment. This very 
example is a piece of typical evidence against fatality. 

Let us continue our free examination, 

I\Ionsieur Cesar de Vesine, the learned director of the “Aii- 
nales des Sciences psychi(iues,” told me in 1901 of the follow- 
infr extraordinary prediction: 


In tlu* first days of the year 18fi5, a certain Vincent Snssaroli went 
te live at Sartt'ano. a coiinmuK' of (!,0(>n inliahitants. 

As tlu're existed in tliis neij:hhorhond a ^ood imi.sieal hand coin- 
pos<’d of thirty-tour jiertonners, I^Ionsicur Joseph Frontini who was 
in ('liai‘U(‘, heiiic ehli'rcMl to (lee the comitry for political reasons, in- 
vif(Ml him to become director of it. 

Mimsieur Snssaroli aeec'pted the otfer, and he was at once presented 
to this Itodv of imisicaans, in the room where tlu'v ju'aetised, on the 
third floor ol‘ a house heloiigiiipf (o Canon Doin Haelierini. After 
the rehearsal and in the lv^e^^'uee of tlie whole society, he announced 
to Monsit'iii’ hh’ontini lliat tlu* apartment in which they were was 
‘.;oin,Lr t‘> enimhle with the rest of the building, from tlic !Oof down 
to tlu* o round lioor; he a (hied that he seemed to see the debris of the 
mined house bury and enisli all those present, ineludinn' himself. 

.\t these words I hey all !(u)ked at one another spoecliless, wondering 
wliether the new director were jokin<^ or if he had gone mad; but 
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Monsieur Sassaroli, imperturbable, insisted on mentioning the very 
day and hour on which the catastrophe would take place. 

At these last words those present no longer doubted that the un¬ 
happy man was out of his mind. They withdrew, laughing. 

Naturally this absurd stoiy spread at once through the country 
and every one laughed immoderately. 

At this, Monsieur Frontini, seeing that Sassaroli had become a 
laughing-.stock and still jiersuaded that his fixed idea would lead fiiin 
straight into madness, made every effort to bring him hack to reason. 
With the consent of Canon Joseph Bacherini, he had the building in 
question carefully examined from roof to foundations by architectural 
experts, wlio declared that tlie house did not show the least sign of 
deterioration. Fortified by this judgment, he reported it to Monsieur 
Sassaroli, counseling him to insist no longer on his foolish prediction, 
and wishing him as long a life as that of the solid building of which 
they wore speaking. 

It was labor lost: Monsieur Sassaroli answered that he could not 
share the wish, as in that case he would have only four days left to 
live. 

Such obstinacy could only increase the doubts as to the maestro’s 
sanity, and they began to keep an eye on him and to watch him, lest 
he should commit some enoi*mitv. 

In the cafes, in the homes, people spoke of nothing but this non¬ 
sense, which mad(i tiie whole countryside laugh. 

At last the great day arrived. In the evening, as it happened to 
be one of the days fi.xed for practice, the musicians came together 
in the room as their custom was, and wiiile they were waiting for the 
director they passed their time laughing at him. Monsieur Sassaroli 
soon aiTived and, refusing to hear of work that evening, v'erv much 
agitated because the hour of the catastrophe was approaching, he 
protested to such purpose that he succeeded in persuading all those 
who were present to leave. As they went down the stairway, which 
was built over massive arches, Monsieur Sassaroli, wlio went ahead 
of them all, repeated continually; "‘Gently, walk gently, the weight 
of all of us might hasten the fall,” 

e can imagine the jokes and laughter of these thirty-four persons, 
who, feeling convinced that they were following a mudman and 
taking part in an absurd farce, went down the long flights of steps. 
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one after anotlicr. At last they came out into the street. A few 
moinrnts later, and at exactly the hour foi’etold, the house crumbled 
from t(ip to bottom. 

We can all picture to ourselves the sensation such an event created 
in tlie count reside. 

Tlic rcpoi't from whicii we have taken this abridged account, was 
written by Monsieur Joseph Front ini, whose father, the president of 
tlie municipality, liad lieen the lirst to congratulate Monsieur Sassaroli 
tlie day after the I'ata^troplie. There are also three atlidavits, the 
first fiom all the uiemhers of tlie family with whom ^tousieur Sassa¬ 
roli lodged, the secoml from the guardian of the theater; and the 
third from the family living in the house adjoining the theater, all 
certifying to the event. 

Realls’, how can one still tlonbt in the presence of an oc¬ 
currence so absolutely convincing? Would it not be a case 
fur a[)plying to the incredulous the biblical stigma: Ocidos 
hAibcnt it non vtdent; anre^ hid)cni ct non audiunty “Eyes 
have tliev and see not, ears have they and hear not”? To 
deny, always to deny, to deny notwithstanding: what does 
that prove? 

\'cry w'ell, let us he still unsatisfied: we have not the weight 
of enough ]iroof in our scales. Here is more weight. 

One of the most asfoiiishing examples of the exact vision 
of the future tliat I know of, one of the strangest and most 
oharaclerisiic, of those due to hypnotic lucidity, is this, re- 
]>or1ed l)y Dr. Al]dionse Teste in his “^Fanuel pratique du 
magnet isme universel.” This is not a work of yesterday, 
as it was puhlislied in 1841, but it is none the less valuable for, 
as i\Ioliere says, lime has notliing to do with the matter. 
Here is this tnilv fantastic case: 


On Friday, the eightb of hist May, I hypnotized Madame Hortcnse 

M-. On the day of which 1 speak, this lady was in a state of 

adniiralilc luciility. 1 was alone with her and her husband, ami she 
set'll khI es[K'cially lu'coccupied with her jiersoual future. Among 
other unexpected things t-he said tlii.s to us: 
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“I have been pregnant for fifteen days, but the child will not be 
born at the proper time; this causes me bitter grief. On ne.xt Tues¬ 
day, the twelfth of the present month, I shall be frightened bv sorne- 
thi ng and fall, and as a result I shall have a miscarriage,” 

I confess that in spite of all I have seen, one of the points in this 
prophecy roused my senses. 

*‘What will you be afraid of, Madame*?” I asked, with an espression 
of interest which was far from feigned. 

‘T don’t know at all.” 

*‘But from what direction will it come? where will you fall?” 

“I cannot tell you, I know nothing about it.” 

“Is there no w^ay of avoiding all this?” 

“None.” 


“If, however, we should not leave you?” 

“It will make no difference.” 

“And will you be very ill?” 

“A'es, for three days.” 

“Do you know exactly what will happen to you?” 

“On Tuesday, at half-past three, just after I have been frightened, 
I shall have a fainting-fit which will last eight minutes. Afterward, 
I shall be seized with violent pains in my back which will last all 
the rest of the day and continue all night. AVednesday morning I 
shall begin to lose blood. This flow will increase raj>idly and become 
very abundant. However, there is nothing to worry about, for it will 
not kill me. On Thursday morning I shall be much bettor, I shall 
even be able to leave my bed for almost the whole day, but at about 
half-past five in the evening I shall have a new loss of blood which 
will be followed by delirium. Thursday night will be good, but by 
Friday night 1 shall be quite out of my head.” 

Madame Uortense said no more, and without taking ever 5 ’thiug she 
said literalljq we were so much impressed, that we did not dream of 
questioning her further. Nevertheless her hushaiul, whti was very 
much disturbed, asked her with indescribable anxiety if she would 
be out of her head for long. 

“For three days,” she answered with perfect calm. 

Then she added with a sweetness that was full of grace: “Come, 
don’t be anxious! I shall not stay out of my head and I shall not 
diej I shall suffer, that’s all.” 
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Madnino Ilortcnsf was awakened, and, as is usual, retained no 
memory of what had happened. When I was alone with her hus¬ 
band, 1 especially urf^cd him to keep secret from his wife all these 
occurrences which, although they were perhaps imaginai*y, would be 
quite capable of depressin^^ her painfully if she were aware of them; 
besides, in the interests of science, it was important for her to be 

left in i'^iiora’iice of them. jMonsieur 11- promised everything, 

and 1 know his (-haraeter well enough to feel sure that be kej)t his 
promise. As for me, 1 had caretully taken notes of all the predicted 
events, and the next day I had occasion to speak of them to Dr. 
Ame<lee La tour. 


The fatal Tuesday arrived; fear for Madame II- was the only 


thing that oeeui>led me. When I reached their home .she was lunch¬ 
ing with her linshand and setuneil in the best possible spirits. 

“i\ly good friends,” 1 said as I entered, “I am at your disposal 
until evening, if it does not <listnrl) you.” 

“You are heartily welcome,” answered Madame Hortense, “but on 
one condition, which is that you will not talk too much about 
liy pilot ism.” 


“Madame, T will not speak of it at all, if you will consent to sleep 

for me unlv ten minutes.” 

■1 

She aecei)fe<l, and shortly after lunch I put her to sleep. 

“How are you, Madame.”’ 

‘‘\'ei-y well, Jlonsieur, but not for long-.” 

“ 1 low is that ?” 

She ie|)eated her conclusive statement of Friday: “Between three 
and four o’chtek, I shall be frightened by something, I sliull fall, a 
copious loss of blood will roult.” 

“Wiiat will frighten you?” 


“1 don’t know.” 


“Xevei'(h(‘i('ss, try lo (iiul out.” 


“I kinov nothing 
“Is there no way 
“None.” 


about it.” 

to escape this fatality?” 




Phis 
“This 


evening, Madame, I shall be able t*! contradict you.’' 
evening, doctor, you will be very anxious about my health, 


for 1 shall be very ill.” 
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I had nothing to answer to that, for tlae moment. It was ncerssarv 
to wait and I waited. 

When she was awakened a few minutes later, Madame Hortcnse 
remembered nothin?; her fare, Avliidi Iiad t)een saddened by the 
visions of her dream, took on again all its natural serenity. A< slie 
had done before she went to sleej>, she talked and jested with us, with 
no mental reservations, and once more resumed those gay .sallies wliivli 
were so natural to her and wliich she knew so well liow to utter. As 
for me, I was in a state of mind impossible to describe: I wa.s best 
among conjeetuies and hypotheses whicli sometiine.s shook my faith : 
I suspected everything, 1 suspected myself. 

Having riuite made up our minds not to leave her for a second, we 
kept watch of her least movements; we closed the windows tightly for 
fearsome accident occurring in the street or in the neiglihorin- houses 
should make the prophecy come true. Finally, if any one rang, one 
of us went into the hall to see who it was. 

It was a little after half-past three. Aladarne Hortcnse, who was 

much astonished at the little attentions with which she .^aw herself 

beset and who could not penetrate tlie mystery of our precautions. 

said to us, as she rose from the arm-chair in which we had made her 
sit ilown: 

“Will you permit me, gentlemen, to remove myself a moment from 
your inconceivahle solicitude?*^ 

“Where do you intend to go, niadame?” I cried, with an air of 
anxiety whieh I could not hide. 

“Hut, good heavens, Monsieur, wliat is the matter with you? Do 
you think I have plans of suicide?*’ 

“No, Madame, but —** 

“Hut what ?” 

“But what? I know I am indiscreet, hut the truth is I am con¬ 
cerned over your health.” 

“Ihen, Doctor,” she answered laughing, "all the more reason for 
letting me go out!” 

I understood. 

file reason was plausihle, there was hut little gntiiiid for insistitnr. 

Novertiieless, my friend wished to see tlie thing ihrougli and said to 
his wife; 
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“Will you permit me to with you as far as there?” 

“What! So it a wager then !” 

“Precisely, Madame, a wager between us, which I shall certainly 
win, although you have sworn to make me lose.” 

adame Ilortonsc looked from one to the other of us and remained 
dumbfoun(le<l! Slie accepted the arm her husband offered her and 
went out with a jieal of laughter. 

1 laughed also, yet for all that I felt I know not what presentiment 
that the decisive moment liatl come. It is so true that this idea had 
taken posst'ssicjii of me that I did not dream of reentering the draw¬ 
ing-room l)ut stayed like a Swiss at the door of the antechamber 
wlaue I luid no reason to be. 

All at once there was a piercing cry and the sound of a body falling 
on the landing. I dashed upstairs. At the door of the bath-room my 
friend held his w'ife fainting in liis anus. 

It was intleed she who had cried out. The noise I had heard had 
been that of her fall. At the moment when she had left the arm of 


lier husband to ent('r the room, she had suddenly come upon a rat— 
theie where they swore they had never seen a single one in twenty 
years—aiul had been so suddenly and terribly frightened that she had 
fallen backward, wittiout its being possible to catch her. 

Alter that events took place as she Imd foretold they would. 

Wlio, after such happenings, would still dare to set a limit to what 
is possible or to dcline human life? 


Wo cannot doubt the voraoifv of the author. He \vas him- 
.self too profoumlly inijiressed by tins stupefying elairv'oy- 
anoe for us to fail to be as iinpi‘es.sed as he. To deny every¬ 
thing, as is often done, would be to deny the whole history 
of huinaiiity. 

Was 1 not right in calling it one of the most extraordinary 
eases in the whole series which we are studying at this nio- 
inent, and which is so rich in variety? Here also, it is im¬ 
possible to apply the banal explanation of chance. At the 
iiio.st one might suppose that the sick imagination of the 
narrator produced everything through subconscious autosug¬ 
gestion, and that site herself created this future which she saw; 
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but what an untenable hypothesis f—a hypotliesis, for tliat 
matter, diametrically opposed to the preceding case, the col¬ 
lapse of the theater, as well as to those that follow. 

It is certainly quite right for us to receive cautiously the 
accounts of persons who assure us tliat they liave foreseen 
extraordinaiy events: for all that, there has been evidence 
that it is impossible to doubt, and to this class belongs an 
account, rather banal, but curious in a way, whicii was brought 
in by my friend, Colonel Rochas, and which happened to our 
famous surgeon, Baron Larrey, who told it to him. All in 
one night he dreamed four numbei*s for the lottery" and the 
next morning, as he was in baste to begin his calls, Ik* asked 
IVladame Larrey to make tlie bets on them herself. But wliat 
was his annoyance, wlien he returned home, to find that tlie 
numbers Iiad appeared—and that his commission had been 
forgotten! 

It is impossible to attribute this coucidcnce to chance, tlie 
player had 2,555,189 chances against him. 

(>>10 number, yes; perliaps even two, but four! To-day 
we know that the future can be seen. 

This event is as interesting as the preceding oues. I used 
to know Baron Larrey, as distinguished as a man of the world 


as lie was honest as a scholar, llis testimony is that of a 
man of honor. 

Let us notice, in tliis connection, that the exanijiles which 
I am submitting to the impartial attention of my readers 
have the most diverse origins. It is not imu'cly a question 
of premonitorj’^ dreams, or of divinations in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism, or of palmist!*;^', or of foi’tuiie-telliiig with cards, or of 
any special scries whatever. All tiie forms of brain activity 
are represented, as are Jill social conditions and all countries. 
It would therefore be impossible to object that there was any 
suggestive influence of any sort wliatever. 

Let U.S continue our sludv. 

One of the most tragic examples of premonitory dreams of 
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dciith tliat I know is that of Dr. de Sermyn, of the dmih of his 
own son. Let us hear his account of it: 


My first child wes just beirinnin.o: his fonrtli yenr. I had a quite 
particular attiulimeut for iiiiii, such as I have felt for none of my 
otiicr cliildren. II is j^laiice and Iiis smile seemed to me anirelic, and 
I believed liis intei!if::('ne(‘ was exceptional for his age. He was my 
joy and my consolation, and tlie fhouglit tliat 1 was to see him and 
talk with him, when I returned home, filled me with haj}piness. I 
forg<»t then all my fatigue and care. 

One night I dreamed that I was Iiolditig the child in my arms be- 
fort‘ a light(‘d sto\'e, Sudtleiily he s]ip|)e<l, I know not how, and fell 
into the flanu's. Instead of hastening to pull liim out of the fire I 
])reeij)itately closed the stove doors. 

W hat h'd nu‘ to act thus was the following reasoning. I said to 
myselt: *‘U I pull tlie child out of the fire, he will die in a few day.s 

in triuhtlnl suttenng, heeanse of his many and deep burns; but if I 
eloS(* llu' slitv(' he will die* quickly, perhaps in a minute, in any 
<'ase he will not suffer long.'’ 

Strang(‘ ami stupidly cruel reasoning’, hut in my dream this idea 
seemed luminous to me and mv act a dutv. 

\\ hen I had thus (do.'^ed flu* two dooi'S of the stove 1 lieard, w ith 
iriexpiH'S'ihh' aiicuish, the niovcunents of the child roasting inside. 

‘Udi, my (lodi I said, “make him die quickly! I cannot hear to 
hear turn sutler,” 

I awnk(* with a start, my forehead bathed in cold sweat, my lieart 
heating madly. I Ih'st sal down on iny bed, saying: ‘‘Thank Iieaven 
it is only a ilrcain!” 

Iheii 1 ran into the child’s room. He was sleeping peacefully. 
His hreatiling was I’egular, his pnlse nornial, his skin fresli. Never¬ 
theless, I h ied in vain to calm myself. It was useless to sav to my- 

* ■ 

self: “I niheeile, dollkc^’, it is only a dream, tlie (“liild is wonderfully 
Well. *‘(io liaek to bed, then, ami sleep,” said the voice of my reason. 

I went to he<l hut witluuit being' able to con(|uer iiiy anxiety, without 
being able to g(‘t rid of an evil presentiment. The (irsf thing I did, 
wild) 1 iiwoke in the morning, was to go ami e.xamiiie the child. He 
talked, 111 * was gay, he was hiii'stlng with health, 

“(lO and Work,” said the iiiocking voice of my conscious self; 
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^'tliere is nothing the matter with the child; your dream was stupid. 
Docs one throw one’s child into the stove and, when it is in, sliut it 
in tliat it may die the more quickly?” 

How could I “uess that my subconscious mind, which said notliini' 
but tormented me, obsessed me, possessed the truth and knew what 
was goinj; to hai)pen ? 

In the morning the child awoke gay and happy, as usual; lie ate 
breakfast with a good api)etite and 1 went out leassured, 

I returned home about noon. The child was Iving on a couch, 
drowsy. His pulse was rapid, his skin burning, his breathing rpiick. 
I was very much disturbed. My wife noticed it and (luestioned me 
anxiously, but I restrained myself and tried to hide my secret alarm. 
Nevertheless, I began to listen atteutivelv to the little hov’s breathinir 
and I was al)le to detect the existence of bronchitis which extended 
to both lungs, as well as a slight crepitation at their base. At this I 
could not help exclaiming, “It is serious, very serious! I Ijelieve the 
child is lost.” 

Just then a doctor, who was related to us, was passing on liorse- 
baek. My wife rushed to the window and called him. 

“Doctor,” she said when he eiiteretl, “I heg you to examine our 
child, wlio is ill; rny husband says he is lost,” 

Dr. W- — was the fashionable practitioner of the moment. He 

was an excellent talker, rather witty, and not exactly tender toward 
tlie young doctors for whom he did not seem to luive mucli respect. 

He examined the child, smiling. “And how long has he been ill ?” 
he asked. 

“Hardly an hour, Doctor,” cried my wife. “This morning lie was 
perfectly well.” 

“And Monsieur thinks he is lost?” he asked, pointing to me. “Ah! 
these young men !” 

“Come,” he went on, addressing me, “you can have no serious rea¬ 
son for alarming a niotlier in tliis way- This child lias hardlv been 

^ ^ ifc 

ill an hour, and your diagnosis as well as your prognosis is already 
made. That isn't reasonable. 

Nonsense, Madame, calm yoursell,” he adiled, addressing my wife. 
“Put the child to bed, give him something hoi to drink, cover him uj> 

well, try to make liim perspire, and I will stop in during the 
evening.” 
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I undt rslood ]K'rfoc(Iy tlio jil)siirfllty of my conduct, and how ridicu¬ 
lous T must ;)i>|)cnr in the eyes of the celebrated doctor, but bow 
could I confess that 1 was adin- through belief in a dream? He 
would have taken me for a simpleton. 

I lowered my Inmd without replying to his just reproaches, but as 

he was about to leave I exclaimed, ‘T beg you, Doctor, not to fail to 
retiuHi this 

as if the beseeching tone of my voice which struck him? Hd 
stopped, looked at me fixedly for a few seconds, and then went slowly 
toward the cliild and began to examine him a second time, more 
attenti\'ely than at first. 

Without doubt he said to himself: “Here is a father wlio is a 
doctor, and who seems to be very anxious over tlie state of his child. 
Has he discovered some ten-ifying symptom which has escaped 1110 ?’’ 

luui he ha<l finished his examination, he said to me: “It fpiite 
true one can distinguish, here and there, a few hissing rattles in 
imth lungs, and you seem to lielievc that serious bronchial pneumonia 
is about to nppear. Dut at this moment we cannot be oertain of any 
such eventuality. All tliat we ran actually say is that there exists 
light !)roneliiaI imeiimonia which may iierfectly well ilisappear in a 
tew days. Hut <‘ven if we a<lmi(ted the lieginning of bronchial pneu¬ 
monia, wiiat reason would you have to say that the child was lost? 

All eases of bronchial pneumonia are not fatal. Come, be reasonable. 
I will return.” 

Despite all the care of Dr. W-the slate of tlic child grew vvoi-so 

bouiI\. On the fourib day lie was ehoking desperately. 

Y hen I saw him suffering so cruelly ami foresaw the end, I ex- 
])erien<T(l the same anguish which I had felt in my dream. I said 
once more, in my heart; “My God! make him die quickly! If this 
agony lasts it will drive me mad.'' 

Since (liis dream, whieh announced the deatli of my son George, 
nothing’ has heen able to take away tlie conviction that our miiul 
ac(iuirc?s, during slee|>, the power of foreseeing certain future events. 

Ibit \\ heiK (! c.uiie the loriii under winch tiie Jjrediclioii of my 
elnid's dealli was produei'd ? Why the stove into which I dropped 
my child Why this strange misv-cn-srenef Y’hence came the idea 
of closing the doors so that he might die more (luickly? This act 
cannot he leconiuloil vvitli the horror I felt iii performing it. 
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1 Lave often tliought about this and here is the most probable 
explanation I can find -* 

I had gone to bed very late, on that night. I had been reading, 
stretched out in an arm-chair before a tire, wliich I often stirred. 
Hy nerves had evidently kept the impression of the burning coals and 
of a stove with two doors that one could open and shut at will. It 
seems to me that we can attribute to this e.xcitation of the brain tho 
illusion of a blazing stove in which my child writhed and wliich I 
tried to close in order to put an end to his agony. 

This premtmitory dream clearly shows our dual mentality. We 
do not like to put our faith in a dream, especially when it ftiretells 
somctliing disagreeable. Reason revolts in sucli a case, without, how¬ 
ever, licing able to dominate the profound and anguished feeling of 
tlie subconscious.^ 


The narrator adds that bo has often thought of this strug¬ 
gle between his conscious and his subconscious self. The latter 
was .sure that the dream would inevitably be realized. How¬ 
ever, reason revolted against it and clung to a wavering hope, 
as a man flung in the ocean grasps a floating bit of wreck¬ 
age. 

Onr secret intuitions often have their reason for being, and 
wo arc wrong to despise them without .seeking for their cause. 
A presentiment might at times be a forgotten dream. 

Whatever may be the explanation, the fact is there, as it 
has been observed, irrefutable. This father was impressed by 
a i)hysiological state, at the time unknown, of his child, and 
believed in advance in his inevitable death. This is a very 
characteristic proof of the human souUs power of premoni¬ 
tion, of the existence of a real psychic world, suggesting the 
conelu.sion that the apparent vital organism is not all. There 
is something indeflnable iu us which we ourselves do not 
recognize. 


An abominably dramatic event—the exact vision, in a dream, 

1 Contrihution a I'etude dc facvltvs cerebralas m^conuues, p. 20. 
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just six hours in advance, of the accidental death of his son, 
cnislicd by an automobile, on the very day when he was 
^^oingr to pass his baccalaureate examination, after brilliant 

work in his studies, and wlieu he was in excellent health_was 

described to me in a lonj,^ letter by one of rny oldest readers. 
This dream had shown him all the details of the accident—the 
carryinjr away of the body, the appearance of the wounds, 
and tlie despair of the family—as clearly as in a photograph, 
or rather a cinematograph. (Letter 2218.) 

At the earnest retpiest of the afflicted family, I shall limit 
myself here to mentioning the case of the premonition, for 
our general instruefion. without indicating names or over¬ 
painful eircumstanees. But I mu.st say that this living drama, 
in itself alone, eliminates all the explanations of so-called 
coincidences and would suffice to prove that at times the 
future is foreseen with the most absolute precision. 

I am sure that my readers will agree with me if I say that 

fjom now on the denial of these facts will prove only the 

ignorance of those who deny them or their unreasonable 
ohst inaey. 

A jirt'inonitory vision, ef|nal]y remarkable, of a coming 
e\(*nt was told me by an attentiv^e observer of these unex¬ 
plained phenomena. The author wrote me: 

This was a sort of prcmonjtnry waking drcain, and I think I ought 
to toil ^oil ot it, because it may add a bit of cvidciieo to what vou 
are already collecting for your iiuiiortant researelies. You yourself 
may judge of its value. 

Quite leeeiitlv, in a drawing-room, when tiie conversation turned 
on those psychic studies ot which you are making so thorough an 

(‘•Xainiiiation, a lady who is one of our reiativi's told us the following 
story: 

Once ulien I was leaning out of iny balcony, I suddenIv saw nay- 
si If in (he stieet in dei'p niourmiig, follnwing a hearse. The impres¬ 
sion as so strong that 1 went to niy dresMiiaker the same day to 
le^nke tlic order for a dress, as I could not sloii thinking: ‘Some 
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^’eat misfortune is goin" to hapiien to me.’ Well, four <l;iy.s later, 
my child, a little boy four years old, fell from the top of the stair¬ 
case and was instantly killed.” 

This was what 1 heard with my own ears, from a woman in mourn¬ 
ing, still under the impression of what had happened to her. Tlitre 
could not have been any question of error or impuslure. 

U. DEtLVKT, 

Lieutenant in the 14th Infantry, at Grenoble, 

(Letter 985.) 


This principle often takes the form of a eommiinieation from 
a spirit through a medium, as if this spirit saw the future 
exactly, especially the death of tlie subject in (iucstioii. M 3 ' 
regretted colleague and friend ^Yilliam Stead, editor of ‘‘The 
Review of Reviews,” who was a victim of the shipwreck of 
llie Titanicf received one da 3 ', from his “spirit ,lulia,” a 
singularly astounding prediction. He wrote: ^ 


A few 3 'enrs ago, I had as an empIo 3 'ee a lad}' of truly remarkable 
talent, but of a variable character and of less than robust health. 
She became so impossible that in January I was seriousl}' thinking 
of letting her go, when “Julia” wrote by m}' hand: ‘ Be patient with 
E. M. She will come and join us here before the end of the year.” 

I was stupefied, for nothing led me to suppose that slie was going 
to die. I followed the advice, saying nothing of the message, and 
continued to emplo}' this lady. It was, if I remember rightIv, about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth of Januai\v tliat this warning was given me. 

it was i-epeated to me in February, March, April, May, and June: 
“Remember that E. M. will have ceased to live before the end of the 




year. 

In July she swallowed, by accident, a small tack. It lodged in 
the intestines and she fell seriously ill. The two doctors who cared 
for her had no hope of saving her. In the interval “Julia” wrote to 

me with in}' ha ml. 

“Without douht,” 1 said to iier, “this is what you foresaw when 
YOU wanicd me that she would die.” 


1 AnnnUs des Sciences psychiques, 1009, p. 120. 
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To niy oxtrcnio surprise, tlie answer was; “No, she will recover 

from lliis, hut all tlie same, she will succumb before the end of the 
year.” 

K. M. leeovered smhlenly, to the preat astonislnncnt of the doctors, 
and was sttojv al)lo to take up ayain iier aecustoinerl work. In Aui^ust, 
S('ptfml)er, Oetober, and November word of iier approaching death 
was af^aiii sent me l)y tlie help of my hand. In December she was 
seized with iiitluenza. 

“Is it this?’' 1 asked “Julia.” 

Ao, til case it trill not come from a, natural causey but what¬ 
ever it is, it will i'oiue before the end of the year.” 

V* 

1 was alarmed, but 1 knew 1 could not Iiinder the event. Tho 
year juissed and she still lived. “Julia” wrote: “I may have been 
iiiK'-taken liy a few days, but what 1 said is true.” 

'J’oward the tenth of January, “Julia” wrote me; “You will see 
E. i\I. to-morrow; say j?ood-by to her. Make all the necessary ar¬ 
rangements. \ on will never see her ajjain on this earth.” 

I went to find her. She was feverish, with a bad coiigli. They 
were about to take her to a hospital. 

1 wo days later 1 received a telegram informing me that she had 
Jiun- hei-self from a window of the fourth floor, in an access of 
delirium, and iiad been picked up dead. The <late had overpassed, 
by a few days, tlie twelvemonth of which tile Hrst message had spoken. 

1 am aide to prove tho authentieity of this tale by the manuscripts 

nf the original messages themselves, as well as by the signed alli- 
davits ot niy two secretaries. 

It would sooni, iiuleecl, that the ^‘spirit” must have known 
111 advance the time of her death and even that this death 
would be aeeidental. Hut can the prediction he surely at- 
tribidcd to a sjiint ? Tliis is not proved. I knew Stead 
tiiougli to lhi\e noticed his rare psychic powers, al- 
tiiou,^h Ik did luit make use ot them for liis own security. 

dins premonition is assuredly most remarkable. Who is 
tills Juli<i, so well known to tlu* psycliists who liave kept 
up witli Steads writings? A spirit? Tlie subconscious? 
Spi'i-ial mental laeuJties? Wo do not know. But it is not 
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the material of the brain which sees the future in this 
way. 

In his work “Liicidite et intuition/’ which is so judiciously 
ihouffht out and .so earefullv certified. Dr. Eufreiio Ostv has 
given on liis part the following case of intuitive auto-pereep- 
tion: 


Madame D-, a lucid subject, wlio wns given to automatic writ¬ 

ing, was astonished, at a certain period of Ijcr life, to see that her 

hand continually traced the word *‘I\-a name wliith she had 

never heard and which seemed to her to have no signitieancf*. For 
several months, in the midst of her occupations, whether hei hand was 
lying on a table or whether she was getting ready to write a letter, tlie 
same word was traced. She end(*d hy consitlering tlii.s involuntary 
movement just a bad habit, and paid no attention to if. 

One evening her husband told her that he had just signed, on tlie 

spur of the moment, a contract as engineer at R-, a small town 

in the province of Oran. 

Later her liand began to write “June.” ^ladame D- then tried 

to get some explanation of this date, by means of automatic writing. 
The only reply to her questions was always “June.” June arrived 
and ^ladamc D-had the sorrow of seeing iicr husband die. 

Then, soon after, her band ohstinately traced tliis other date; 
“March.” We can imagine tlie terror that was then felt by tins un- 
happy intuitive woman, who wondered with what other terrible blow 
destiny would strike her. Believing tliat in the automatic writing 
her hand was the slave of some disiricarnated spirit, she addr('sse<l 
the most urgent jjrayers to tlie occult being, begging to he sparctl the 
agony of the mysterious menace. Ami her liand, in rc]>ly to the 
torture of her heart, still wrote tlie single word “iNIardi.” 

The fatal and dreaded period arrived. In the same niontii Madame 
D- lost her daughter and her motlier. 


This mysterious hi.story greatly resembles the preceding 
one. There are many similar cases wliieli 1 lack sjiace to 
iuclude here. Can they ho explained, the ones hy the others? 
Subconsciousness? Psychic forct* ? External spirit? Des¬ 
tiny? What word ouglil our ignorance to apply to theiiiV 
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1 ]k' lollowiii^ account of a siiig^Uar warning was sent me by 
a young sludcnt of Morbihau: 

Dk AR I^f.VSTFR ; 

It is iny duty to let you know of a premonition lliat has occurred 
in our ianiilv. 

In my .irraiidfatlier, Conirnandant Dutilhol, officer of the 

Legion of Honor, who met you in the home of Monsieur Allan Karclec 
in was living, with my mother, near Vannes. 

One day he was going down the entrance stairs of tlie cliateau, by 
himself, (o rejoin .Mama at I lie ^tah!es. 

Suddenly a voice said at his ear; death in the famihj/^ 

Surprised and agitated, niy graiidfallier tlionglit: “It is I. I am 
the eltlest.’’ 

“iN'o/’ answered the voice, ‘^Adolphe Planes/' 

.My grandfather arrived at (he stables so pale tliat my mother asked 

him if lie felt ill. He answered no, and told her of the warning that 
lie liad just received. 

Loth ol (Iiem, very imich saddemM, wrote for news of Adolphe 

1‘I;U]<'S, my young uiulu, wlm at the time was professor of English 
at Nice. ^ 

I he H |)1\ ^\as Stil 1 stactoi ^, and uiy relatives were somewhat re¬ 
assured. 

'J’wo months later, my imelo passed his examination for a fellow¬ 
ship; the test had he™ hard and fatiguing. At the moment when 
I le examiner said to him, ‘•.Monsieur I’laiies, you are received, with 

ail oui l■ollgl•aluhltious, ’ iiiy jioor uncle swayed and lost conscious- 

ness. 

Light tlays later lie tiled of meningitis, in the arms of my grand¬ 
He was twenty-six yeais old. Tlie voice had not been mistaken. 

Hie nuMimry tM lier Inolher’s premature death is sdll so cruelly 
tn iny mother tliat she wtmid never have authorized me to 
^\Iltt if it Iiiul not been as a liel]) to your researches. 

.VuitIFiV Dupilhol, 

Saiut-Raoul-Guer; August 3, 1918. 

(Letter -1912.) 
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Premonitory auditions are more rare tliau premonitory 
visions^ but their number is large enough for us to lack the 
right to deny them. To attribute them to chance is no moie 
satisfactory. 

Several readers wrote me from New York, in August, lf)19, 
that the accident to IMr. William Cooper, tlx* celebrated manu¬ 
facturer, who was crushed b^' a trolley car, had been seen 
from Philadelphia by liis motlier, ill's, Ella Cooper, 

Twice that very night, she dreamed that she saw her son 
falling in the street, crushed in this fashion, and this re¬ 
peated dream had so alarmed her that she could not prf vent 
herself from taking the train front Philadelphta to York. 

Exactly at the hour of her arrival, in the morning, having 
taken a Thirty-Fourth Street car, as she was crossing St'venth 
Avenue she .saw a crowd about a man who had just been run 
over by a trolley car. It was her son. 

These letters read: “This accident which will proljablv re¬ 
sult in the death of ilr. William Cooper." Did death follow I 
I do not know; but the premonitory dream is no less re¬ 
markable. 

We can have no doubt tliat this moUier wa.s warned of what 
was about to happen to her. How? I>y whom? By wliat ? 
By what means? That is the object of the re.searclies in tliis 
book. 

There it was a mother who saw her son run <lown. Here 
i.s an experience .somewhat similar, which took place by means 
of an intermediary. The following accimnt was sent me trom 
Biarritz, July 9, 1917, iu reply to the desire that 1 had ex¬ 
pressed to JIadame Storms Castelot, my learned colleague of 
the Astronomical Society of France, who had told me the 
dream, to receive a first-hand account from the one who had 
experienced it. It was the vision, three days in advance, of 
a sudden death. 

Extract: 
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In of all tlic saclness which such a communication awakes in 

me, I can solemnly declare to you that the death of my son Jean was 
announced to me on tiie Tintrsfjoif before the Sundatf on which my 
dear eliild, who was abroad with Ids brother T/Ouis, left us for ever. 
Here is this very sirni>Ie dream: 

I saw, in an unkntnvii house, my son Louis in tears, and when I 
asked him tlie reason for tns irrief, lie answered mo; ‘‘Oh! Mama, 
.Jean is dead! ’ My dear child was nineteen years old, su])crl»ly w’ell, 
and notldn^ eonid ha\e led us to foresee so terrible an end! An 
eiuholisin, during a |>eaceful bicycle ride, in company with his brother 
and an uncle. Long after, I leai net! that the Tliursday on which I 
hail liad this frightful presentiment, my child lia<l hail an attack of 
fainting, caused by a cut in his finger—a strange coincidence! . . . 

Another strange coineidenee; this Inst concerns mv.self. 

Once when I happened to l)e in Hamburg, on one of my numerous 
concei’t tours, I was seized on tlie morning of one of tlic concerts with 
such a t right fill pain in the neck that it flireatcned to prevent my 
keeping my engagement for the evening. T hurried otf to a medical 
specialist wlio treated these disagreeable little ailments with elec¬ 
tricity. But almost at once I fainted from the effects of running. 
The same <Iay I received a telegram from Paris, from my mother, 
telling ot her anxiety on seeing me itt a faint in a dream. That 
astoni>hed me! In fact, my mother bad all her life a veritable gift 
of second sight, as the expression goes. 

B. Maux-Goldschmidt. 

(Letter 3750.) 


This letter was countersigned by the brother of the dead 
uiaii. 

Wv see that tliese sorts of intuitions were not rare in this 
laniily. The same is true of the following case. 

It was lioni the Argiuitine Jiepublie tliat 1 received the 
story of the remarkable premonitory dream given here: 


Hosario de Santa Fe; September 15, 1800. 

1 think it is my duty, illustrious Master, to rejiort to you tlie 
following event which <|uite certainly took place in my family, and 
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which may help bring you light which you will later spread tlirough 
the world. 

One of my great-aunts was noted fnr her presentimeiits and mental 
visions. 


Ill 18(i8 she saw in a dream an interior which was a wliole revela¬ 
tion. This tableau represented an ajjartment, where one of her 

friends, Madame B-, seated in an arm-chair near a lireplaee in 

which blazed a great fire, was caressing a small child whieii she held 
in her arms, while a servant dried some linen before the Haines. Tliis 
dream was related to several persons without any one’s thinking much 

about it, for Madame B-, the motlier of a luinu'rous family, bad 

jiassed her fortieth year, and as she bad liad no cliiklren fur seven 
years she did not appear lilvcly to have any more. 

However, what had at first seemed impossible was realized a year 
later and one evening when my great aunt was going to congiatulate 
tile mother on tiie birth of her last born, she saw in reality her former 
dream. The apartment, tlio arrangement of the furniture, the ligliteil 
chimney, the serv^ant drying clothes before the fire—in sliort, all the 
details of the dream—were faithfully reproduced. The jirojjhecy had 
been entirely fulfilled. 

Accept, Monsieur, the respectful homage of your far-away reader 
and my best wishes for you and for our dear France. 

Emilio Blchfr, 

At Rosario de Santa Fc, Argentine Republic. 

(Letter 799.) 


Still another oeenrrenee. 

I received from Sweden, in December, 1899, the following 
story from a wcll-know^n Protestant minister: 


There is here, at this moment, a visitation of the bishops. One of 
the persons who was to have been prc.scnt last week at this reunion 
(the meeting of the bishops was to have begun on Tue.sday, tbe third 
of December, in the parish of Bjustorp, at IMedelpad) dreamed on tlie 
night of the preceding Saturday that he was called to tlic telephone 
and that a minister from IMedelpad, who gave liLs name, told Iiim that 
there would be no visitation on that day, as some one had just died. 
But whoever it was tliat telephoned him from the world of dreams 
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did not toll him the name of the person who Imd died. The dreamer 
remembered all this very clearly the next morning. What was his 
amazement when at noon he actually learned, by telephone, that the 
wife of the bislioi) liad died suddenly that very morning, and that the 
visitation could not take place, as this period of mouniing would 
prevent his fulidling his duties as a visitor. 

(Letter 8’)4.) 


Wliat was the agent of tlii.s psychic phenomenon? 

Tile dead woman ? That is not probable. The minister, 
who made liis communication in a dream over a so-called tele- 
j)hone ? IN'i’liaiis. Ilut by wliat mental current, by what 
j)roccss? The tlioughl of the bishop himself, radiating afar? 
j\rysteries of telepathy! 

Still another ease ;is tragic as that of Dr. de Sennyn: Dr. 

E(dssac tells ns’ how one evening in the spring of 1854, the 

Abbe Degnerry, tlie cure of I lie ^Madeleine, the Count of Las 

Cases, a senator, Messieurs Longet and i\Iarshall-IIall, of the 

Aiademv of Scienees. had a verv animated disenssion in his 
* * 

salon on the marvelous and on proplndie visions, and that the 
last of tliese four persons related tlie following: 

A yi'ar ago. ulieii T was in Edinburgh, T went out into the neigh¬ 
boring eoimtrv-sitlc to one of in\’ old friends, Atr. Holmes. I 
found every face full of sadm'ss. I\Ir. TTobnes had that verv day 
hcen ]>rescnt at a burial at a castle in the nchgliborhood; he told me 
that tlu' son of tlie master of tin* castle had often frightened his fam¬ 
ily by niani festal ions wlocli tliey attrilnited to sifjht. At times 

they saw him gay or sad williont (‘ause, his'glance profoundly melan- 
eboly, uttering wt)r<ls without meaning, or dest'rihing strange visions. 
Tliey tried, but in vain, to combat this disposition by a great deal 
of c.xercise and a system of varied studies, in accordance with the 
advice of a verv enlightened doctor. 

Eight days before, wlien the family was all together, they bad sud¬ 
denly seen voiing William, who was barciv twelve vears old, turn 
jiale and become motionless; they listened and heard these words; 

1 Lu Chance ou la Ucstince (Paris, 1876), p, 544. 
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“I see a child asleep^ lying in a velvet box ivith a sheet nf u hitr satin 
and icreaths and flowers all around. Why are my parents weeping^ 
That child is I.** Filled wilii terror, the father and iiiotlicr seized 
their son, whom they covered with tears and kisses. He earne tf) 
himself and devoted himself with Lip:li spirits t«> j^aines suitable tu 

his age. 

The week had not passed when the family, seate<l in the shade, 

after lunch, looked for William, who had been there a moment before. 

Thev did not see him and called; no voice answered. The family, 

« 

the tutor, the doctor, the chaplain, the servants searehed all over tlie 
park; there was a medley of a tliousand cries ot distress; \\ illiani 
had disappeared. After an hour of search and anguish, tlie child 
was found in a pond where he had been drowned wTiile try ing to si ize 
a boat which the wind had driven away frum tlie hank, hor several 
hours they did everything jiossible to bring bim baek to lile. ilio 
fatal prediction was fulfilled. 

We shall have occasion, in the second part of tliis work, 
abounding with records, to return to these phenonieiia ac¬ 
companying death; but we are confining ourselvos here to 
the study’^ of the metaphysical events bearing witness to the 
transcendent faculties of the soul. This eliiUl had, from all 
the evidence, seen his coffin. 

What is also one of the most singular premonitions of 
death can be read in the autobiography of Haroii Lazare 
Ilellembach. Here it is, as we find it in the “Annalcs des 
Sciences psychiques,^’ 1877 (page 124) : 


I had the intention of asidng the collaboration of the cliicf of the 
chemical department of the geological institution at Vienna, Monsieur 
Hauer, director of mines, concerning some researelies wliieh I had 
made in crystallograijliy. I luul si>oken to tiini of it incidentally, as 
the laboratory w'as near my home and Hauer was well known in the 
scientific world—we may .say throughout I he whole ot I*'mope—as an 
e.xpert in his subject. I had always put oil my visit, but finally I 
decided to make it the following morning. That very nigiit 1 dreamed 
i saw a man, pale and trembling, supported by tbe arms, by two men. 
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T pju{^ no atlention to tliis dipain an<l I went to the geological insti¬ 
tution; but as the laboratory was in a rlifferont place from whera it 
had been in former years, 1 mistook the door, and, finding the right 
doin' locked, I looked through ;i window and saw tlie exact scone 
sliown in my dream; they were supporting Hauer, who had just 
poisoned himself witli cyanide of potassium; they were carrjdng him 
into the vestibule, just as I had dreamed. 

Huron Ilellenibiich add.s the following observations; 

It I had arrived a few minutes earlier, I could surely have pre¬ 
vented this act, as the suicide was caused by family and money 
troui)Ies, and my proposition would have given Hauer a new phase 
ot work as well as material Iielj). This circyinstance stirred me 
deejily; the more .so because I understood the great loss I had sus¬ 
tained from the point ot view of my ideas and my plans, and realised 
that my efforts had gone for naught. 

It is (juite natural that this deatii, which swept away my plans, 
should liave made a deej) impression on me; it was perhaps for tliis 
ri'ason tliat on my awakening, my conseiousuess should have kept 
a fragment of ciairvoyance. 

From the point of view of telepathy, we might think that 
tlie suicide, who had very probably jiremeditated his desperate 
act during the night which preceded it, had provoked the 
dream of I^aron llcllembach. Hut this would not explain the 
essential element of the dream, tlie .sight of a man with a 
li\id tace, dying, supporied bp the arms bp two other nien. 

lo introduce once more tlie h3'potiiesis of cdiance events 
would really he too much. 

Y'e can remark here that all these facts show more and 
mole ('Ieail\ the truth ot our atfiniiation that the soul can see 
the iutuio by means of o(*ciilt powers. Still another case of 
])ienionition, iio les.s moving, occurred in 1905 in the Republic 
of San Marino. 

A certain Jlarino Touelli, twenty-seven yeai-s old, who used to 
sell eggs, was in tlie habit of visiting all the neighboring markets^ 
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among otliers that of Rimini. The evening of June 13tli, as he 
happened to be in that last-named town, he made the mistake of tak¬ 
ing too many drinks,—a tiling which, in fact, was not usual with 
him. He returned home in Iiis modest wagon, fortunately with his 
egg-baskets empty. It appears that the young merchant was almost 
sunk in a stupor, for when he had reached a certain spot known as 
Costo di Borgo, where the road is tortuous and descends rapidly, he 
felt a violent slioek and found himself stretched out in a field at the 
bottom of a little ravine, down which he had rolled. He saw then 
that the wagon was half overturaed on the edge of t!ie road, and the 
horse, almost suspended in the air, was struggling while in a very 
critical position. As soon as he found he was not hurt, the* young 
man seized tlie animal and with the help of some persons who had run 
up, managed to pull the wagon also out ot the ravine. 

While the business of rescue was going on, what shouhl appear 
before the eyes of Monsieur Tonelli but the figure of a woman who, 
in the moonlight, seemed to he his mother. Great was tlic young 
man’s astonishment; be could no longer doubt when he iicard her 
dear voice and felt himself embraced by the old woman. She wept 
with relief, asked him if he bad not hurt himself and added! I 
saw vou. Your %vife and the two children were already asleep, hut I, 
I felt an agitation, a strange, extraordinary uneasiness, which I <*ould 
not exjilain to myself. All at once, I sow this road opjieor before me, 
exactlij this spot, with the ravine at the side; I saw the teogon over- 
turned and you flung into the field; you called me to help you, you 
jjrayed, and seemed to be dying! This last is not true, thank God; 
but all the rest is just as I saw it. In sliort, I felt the irresistible 
need to come here, and without awakening any one, bracing myst*lf 
against the fear of the loneliness, the darkne>s, and the stormy 
weather, here I am after having walked four kilometers; I should 
have walked a thousand to come and help you.” 

The editor of the “Messaggiero,” who published this tale, ends it 
by saying; “Such were the exact facts as I heard them from the 
lips, still trembling witli emotion, of these good pe(j]>le.” 

Following this publication in the ‘‘Messnggiero” an inquiry was 
made by Professor A. Francisei, who asked him [the editor] please 
to submit to the hero of this ad\euture a lltilc (luestiouiiairo destineil 
to throw light on certain points which the story in the Roman jiaper 
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lind left ill dnrkncss. Here are the questions, with the replies that 
were made to tliem ; 

1 Was it tlie first aeeident on the road that had happened to 
Monsieur 'fontdli, espeeially lately? 

.tasirrr: Yes. 

2 W as the spot called Costo di Rorg^o the only dangerous point 
on tills road? W'as it at least the most dangerous of all? On the 
mails over wliieli Monsieur Totielli usiially passed, returninir frorn the 
markets, were tliere other spots as dangerous? 

vJMsaY’r; Along this road tliere were many spots much more 
dangerous, as well ns on (he other roads whieh Monsieur Tonelli was 
in the habit <*!’ going* o\'er. 

d W hen Madame Maria Tonelli began to l)e anxio\is, was tlie usu,al 
hour of her son’s return already past ? W’as it at least past when she 
(lec'ideil to go to that spot ? 

.Ij/.s'iecr; It was a little ])ast the usual hour. 

4 Did the anxiety of the iiHvtlier and tlie vision of the accident 
oeenr when Monsieur Tonelli had already fallen? 

.Tn.sircr; Tlie anxiety of the mother preceded by several bom's the 
Vision ot tin* aeeident, and the latter oecurred three quarters of an 
liour alter tlu* vr^'inii, so that the mother had the time to traverse on 
toot the lour kilometers which separated the house of the Toiiellis 
1 roiu I he simt I'alled Costo di Rorgo. 

t) Did Monsieur lotielli reiiieiiilH’r having thought of his mother at 
tin* time of the accident ? 

He stales that he thouglit of her witii great atfection, as 
I'ell as nl other intMiibers ot his lainily, hut especially of her, 

(> lias any other supernatural experience ever occurred to Madame 
T'tmelli or her son ? 

No. 


lliis c.xaniinal ion of Drofessor Francisei’s establishes be* 
yoiul all tlonbl the autln'iiticily of this casc,^ which greatl}'^ 
resembles tiio one we related above (page 105). This vision 
ot au aeeidoiit before tt had happened was a vision seen by 

1 See A)iualcs lU's Scictivt's psychi^ttes, August, 1U05. 
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the spirit of the mother. That which preceded it, the child's 
vision of his coffin, was a sort of personal pres(*ntiinent. 

I have already recalled (Chapter IV) tlie presentiment of 
the astronomer Delaunay, director of the Ohservatoire in 
Paris, in an interim (1870-72) between the two administra¬ 
tions of Le Vender, who was drowned in the harbor at Clier- 
bourg, where he liad gone almost in spite of liiinself. And I 
followed this recollection with that of the sister of Arsene 
Honssaye, carried off by a ground-swell on the coast of ld*n- 
marc’h. Here is a ease of the same sort, even more significant 
and more remarkable for its decisiveness. Baron Joseph 
Kronhclm, of Podolia, Russia, is responsible for tlie following 
account of the death of a high official of the ministry of tlie 
Russian ilarine, which occurred in the month of June, 189.’), as 
the result of a eollisiou between two boats on the Black Sea ; 

At the beginning of the year 1S95 Madame Lukawski was awakened 
one night by the groans of her husband, wh(», in liis sleep, uttered the 
cry: ‘‘Help! Save me!’' and struggled with the movements of a 
drowning person. He was dreaming of a terrible catastrophe at 
sea, and, as soon as lie was completely awake, he told how he had been 
on board of a great ship which sank suddenly after a collision with 
another ship; and that he had seen himself thrown into tlie sea and 
swallowed up bj’ the waves. V hen lie had Hnished liis tale, he said : 
“I am eonvnnced, now, tluit the sea will cause my death.’’ An<l so 
strong was his conviction that he began to ])ut his ahaiis in order, like 
a man who knows liis days are numbered. Two niontlis had passed 
and the impression caused by the dream had already grovvri weaker, 
when an order came for the minister to prepare to leave, with all Ins 
subordinates, for a port on tlie Black 8ca. 

At the moment of bidding his wife tarewcll, at the station in Peters¬ 
burg, Lukawski said to her: “Do you remember my ilream?”—“My 
God! Whv do you ask me?'’—“Because I am sure that 1 shall not 

^ 4 - 

coiDC back, and that ^ve shall see each other lU) more, ^ladame 
Liukawski forced iierselt to lie ealni, hut he continued, with deep ^a<b 
ness; *^You may say what you wish, my convictions will not elianjic- 
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I know that my oml is noar atul fliat notliing can prevent it. Yes_ 

yes, r sec the. Imrbor a.i;ain, the sliip, the moment of the collision, the 
ic mi hoari], my end—everythin" lives apain before my eyes.” 
An 1 after a short pause he added: ‘AVhen the telegram readies you 
announein" niy dtath, and you ]iut on niourninir, I be" you not to 
pur ever your face flic Ion" veil which I detest/’ Quite incapable of 
reidyin- :\Iadame Lukawski bur.^l into tears. The whistle of the 
tram "av(‘ the siyiial I'or dei>arture; Monsieur Lukawski embraced 
hi; \\iie tenderly, and tlie train disappeared. 

Alter two weeks of extreme anxiety, JIadame Lukawski learned 
from the [lapers of the eollision of tlic two ships IVladimir and 
as, it litid taken place* in the Rlaek 8ea. EuII ol despair, she 
t< Ie"raplKMl to obtain information from vVdmiral Zelenoi at Odessa, 
and received this answer: “No news jii.-t at jiresent of your husband, 
but it is certain that be was on board the The announce¬ 

ment of his death reaeind her a week later. 

It sliould he added that in his dream .Monsieur Lukawski bad .seen 
iiiniselt htru",i:linu‘ \\ith a passenger for liis life, an incitlent which 
was realiml with seni]>ulous exactitude. In the ealastroplie, a pas¬ 
senger on the n ladnnn', iMornsieur llenieke, had lluii" himself into the 
sea with a lite-lmoy. Jlonsieiir Lukawski, already in the water, 
started for the buoy as soon as be saw it, and the other cried out to 
him, Du not take hold ot it; it vill not sujiport two pei*sons; we 
sliali be drowned together." But Lukawski seized Iiold of it none the 
less, say 111 " that he did not know how to swim. “Then take it,’’ said 
Henicke. "I am a "ood swimmer and I shall get along all the same.” 
-\t. this mnineiif a great wave separated them; i\Ionsienr llenieke was 
able to save hiinself, but Lukawski went to meet his fate, “Light, 




p, 4^), 


III repeating this tale, Moiisieur Bozzano ^ points out that 
the eonjuiietioii of so many oircunistances tliat could not be 
foreseen, entirely eliminates the hypothesis of eiimico coiuci- 
detiee, aiul compares, in tins connection, other explanatory 
theories, reincarnation, fatalism, spirits. Wo, as a matter 
»d ta(*t. simply wisii to convince ourselves of the existence in 

I firs f'hviiomrnes fnrinonitoins, p. T7. 
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us of a pS 3 ^chic element endowed with the suprn-normal poiver 
of seeing the future. 

What we wish is to prove that the fnt\ire virtually exists 
in the causes that briii^' it about, and undc-r certain psycho¬ 
logical conditions it can really be seen exactly. 

We find examples of this vision of tiie future in all ages; 
but tiiev have never been interpreted as they deserve to be: 
no one has ever seen in them the manifestation of the inner 
l)owers of the human soul. Here is one, little known, ot the 
famous Captain IMontluc, which we can read at the end of 
Book IV of his ^‘Commentaries.’' We know that he received 
the baton of Marshal of France, and no one has forgotten 
that Henry II was mortally wounded, in 1559, in a tourna¬ 
ment, as lie was jousting against Montgomery. Here is what 
Montluc tells of his vision; 

The night before the day of the tournament, in my fiist sleep, I 
dreamed that I saw the King, seated on the seat, his face all <'ovcrcd 
with drops of blood, and it seemed to me that it was thus tliat tliey 
])aiiit Christ when the Jews lay the crown of thorns upon him ami 
he holds his hands clasped. I looked at him carefully. Tlie face 
.<cemed his, but I could not discover his trouble or see anything hut 
tlie blood on Ins face. It seemed to me that I heard some say, “He 
j.s dead,” and otliers, ‘’He is not yet dead!” I saw the doctors and 
surgeons come i'rom and go to his room. Aiul it must be that my 
dream las(ed a long time, for when I awoke 1 discovered something 
wliich I liad never believed before,—that a man can weep while he 

_for I found my face all covered witli tears and my eyes still 

shedding tlieni, and I had to let them continue, for I could not keep 
lrr>m weeping for a long time after. My wife thought to comfort 
me, l>ut I could believe only in his death. Many who are now living 
know tliat this is not a mere tale, for 1 spoke of it as soon as 1 was 

awake. 

Four days later a messenger arrived at Nerac, wlio carried a letter 
to tlie King of Navarre, from Monsieur the Constable, in which he 
gave information as to the King's wound and of the small hope for 

liis life. 
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The most surprisiiif^ tliin^ about the work which we are 
uiicicitaking here is that all tliis sliould liave passed unno¬ 
ticed for so many centuries, and should have even been dis¬ 
dained, denied, laughed at, and despised. 

I liave found a curious hotter of the year 1615, from Nicolas 
Pasf|uier to his brother, tlie counselor to the kiii" and sheriff 
of t..e oi.y of l>nns, o„ tl,e .lead, of tl.oir fa.hor E^ole 
I’iis(|Uj(T, 1,0111 m loL’ll, died in 1615, wlinse death was an- 
nonneed in a premonitory dream exactly a year before, to 
the day. Here is tliis document.* 

I have received your letters this third of September, 1615, on the 
dentil (if onr Inther, wliieli took pinee the tliirtieth of August, about 
two hours alter niidnight. I have something memorable to tell you 
on this subject. Last year, on the night of the same tliirtieth^ of 
August, ahout five o'clock* in tlie moniine:, I dreamed that I was with 
our father, who was lymg in bed, from wliieh he rose and fell on 
his knees to pray to (Jod. This he did devoutIv, his chis])ed hands 
lifted, Ins eyes raised to heaven. When liis prayer was (iriishcd, he 
changed color and fell dead in my arms. I awoke tremblinir, and 
told the dream to my wife, and in order to keep it fresh in my 
memory, as 1 was already np, 1 set it down in writing. Consider the 
two coincidem-es in this case, the one, that / .sf,,e the flcoth of our 
fnthor one tfcur, to the venj (hnj, before his decease, the other that, 
the verif datf he died I came across this paper uhich I had not thought 
of since. It‘ you analyze this dream you will find that everything that 
took plac(‘ at the time of his death was foreseen by me; that he would 
not l,e ill for long, and he was ill for only ten hours; that lie would 
diL a ._ot)d ( Iiiistitin, as he did; that all his senses would remain sound 
ami healthy up to his last breath. In conclusion, his death was like 
Ills life; just as he had enjoyed great peace for eiglity-si.\ years, two 

months and twenty-three days, so his «leath was peaceful, without 
sorrow, dilliculfy or pain. 

1 es, all of these psychic facts have been kiiowni for cen- 

1 LL'uglct Lufresiioy; Itccudl dc dissertations II, ii, p. l. 
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turies. The Latin autliors have told us tliat the assa-ssiiiatlfin 
of Julius Caesar had been announced to him that mo in ini; bv 
his wife Calpurnia; that Brutus foresaw his defeat in tlie 
Battle of IMiilippi whieli was foretold by his “*reiiiu.s"; that 
Arterius Rufus had seen in a dream the net-fighter who was 
to stab him/ etc. But all this has remained misunder¬ 
stood. 

And the premonition of the tragic deatli of Henry IV. 
rej)orted b}" his confidant Sully? And so many others! 

Astronomy has had its Copernicus, its Kepler, its N’euion. 
The psychic sciences have not yet had their llip[>archus, their 
rtolemy, their Aristarchus; they await their Copernieus. 

We have only to read a little to find everywhere these ob¬ 
servations wliich we are just now beginning to take seriously. 

One of the profoundest and most original seliolars of the 
seventeenth century, Pierre Gassendi, the friend of Galileo 
and of Pcreisch, has told of the following premonitory dream : 


Monsieur Pereisch sot out one tlay on a trip to Niines witli a friend, 
a certain Monsieur Rainier. The latter, noticing in the night that 
Pcreisch was talking in his sleep, awoke Iiiin and asked him what was 
the matter with him. He answered: “I dreamed that we fiad 
reached Kimes, and that one of tlie jewelers ofVei'ed rue a nietlal of 
Julius Ciosar for four ecus. Just as I was alxmt to give him the 
money you awoke me, to my great regret.” 

When they had reached Nimes, ami ns they were walking about 
the tftwn, Monsieur Pereisch rec(>gnized tlie jeweler’s sliop which he 
bad seen in his dream. He entered and asked if he hatl notliing eiiii- 
ous to sell him and received the answer: “Yes, a medal of Julius 
Oesar.” When asked how mueh it was worth, the merchant an¬ 
swered, “Four ecus.” Monsieur I^ereisch hastened to i>ay liim and 
was dtdigbled to see his dream happily realized. 

Here tlie fulfilment of the premonition seems to have b^en 

I See \'alcrius Maximus: Oe i^otnnia liomanorum. 
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dotermine.1 by tl,c memory of Jlie premonition itself for 
liirdretm'^'^’"'''"'’'’ "’'"ch he had seen in 

IJr E Osfv, wlm was especially versed in this s.ibieet of 
Ineid.ty held a eonfereneo, duly recorded at the gene'Ll In- 

ibk'n i 24, I will select from 

lie rinsP«r^onalIy.. 

srH::Jm;.‘;ir;:! ^ "-t time do. 

'iou aio Ijviiifr in ,i |,|(|,. cenior of Fraiiee—I see 

i c'r :r‘fr“ "v .vo'-vork is not 

fl.erc"vol kV I ■ •™" have a dosk- 

^ uc NO,, h.imlle a frret many sheets of paper. Ilnw manv sheets 

ro ""rirv"" omc: 

oom, iiiM to Noms, where several men are writing. There is n nor 

i.a.k to th'em • I , ' ‘h™ 

Von look at 'll, . '’'""h'v hringing y„u papers. 

1- pe, t., , , T '’-h. IIoJ many 

} .il>tis ><)n iicnv mnny :Nlu>t^(s of 

elv I'h'i'rihe'mf ?' "'r' "•''S composed of little 

■ . pMedee nt mediem,., and personal work in |.sveholo-v 

e // /„s n„.,r ,r.e after Angnst, 1„M, when I became I e.ad dodo; 

:L:!':fhh--. -lv .1.:! ti: 

•isneel— I I It’ '''"'y"'"' <*t the medium became one 

-of mv I'l "‘v pnneipal ami most cimraelerislie aspect 

niN d.iily hfc. I was immersed in admini.drative red-tape. 

This vi.sion of the future was exact, like a window opened 
on n luiure .si-eiie. I, is .,ui,e remarkable that those personal 
SOII.S .110 so liv<|iK‘nt, wliiit' •reiienil events and espeeiallv 
In^lMlul politieal eatastrophe of „.e tierman wim S 
J- 1-1 b , are not the sal.jeet of any eliaraeteristie foresight of 

i/i t iiinliiitt tjciiciul psi/cUulot/itjue, Jaiiuarv-Jinie lap. 
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this kind. It would seem that the vision concerned only the 
sensations passing from soul to soul. 

ISIy laborious and much regretted friend, Dr. ^Jloutin, who 
made remarkable experiments in liynotism at iiiv house, in 
1880, of which I shall have occasion to speak later, was 
occupied in 1903 with analytical studies in si>iritualisni. 
among which is worth noting the singular example given 
Jiere: 


During a seance, held on August lOtli, of which he kept the written 
account, following his excellent iiahit, a spirit inanit'csted itself nt t!ie 

table, saying that it was a lady, Herinaiice V-, wlm lia<l recently 

died. The doctor had known this lady and her Imsiiand for a long 
time. The following statement astonished Imii very much : 

“My husband wdll remarry next September. Betorc* he mandes 
he will con^e to Paris, but will not have time to make you a 
\Tsit.” 

“What you tell me is impossible. I know V- and I know all 

the atfectiou lie had for his wife; I could never believe that lie wtnild 
remarry four months after her death.” 

“It is true, nevertheless, and in a few days von will receive the 
confirmation of what I sav.” 

“Then it is interest which guides him and not afiectiun?” 

“Interest has nothing to do with it; you know well tliat Lucien 
[this was the first name of V-] cannot live alone.” 

“Will he marry a woman of his own age?” 

“No, a young girl, (wcnty-lhrec years of ag<‘, and shortly after his 
marriage he will leave Provence and come to Pari''.” 

“How is that possible, with the jio.sition which he oceupii^s in the 
Midi? It is (piite inadmissible.” 

“Unfortunate circumstances, esjiecially a huge loss of money, 
forced him to come to Paris, tt) seek a new situation.” 

“We sliall see if your prciliction is realized; 1 dmiljt it very much. 
But, admitting that what you say is true, do you see ttiis union wilii 
dis)j lea sure ?” 

“On the contrary, since Lucien cannot live alone.” 

At these last words the table remained quiet. After a few minutes 
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of waitinpr I asked if flic communication were ended : *^Yes ** was the 
answer. ^ 

liladame V did not appear again, and that was the only mani- 
ic^station which ^ho pave. 

In file present ease nothing ennid liave made any one expect these 
revelatKMis, nothing could make us take tl.is eommuniention seriously. 

he iiH'mhers ot my fainiiy and I were the only ones who knew the 

dead woman, and w(. were far from believing wiiat she had just told 

us; the otlier persons who wore present at our meetings had never 
even heard tlie name of V-, 

A few days later, on August 27f], I reeeived a letter from my 

triend \ m winch he announced his a{>proaeliing marriage, in 

I eplem ler, to l\Iademoisclle X- and told me some things about 

us future wliicli exactly cointdded with what we had already been 
told on August IfXli. 

In MnnI,. 1!>04, Monsieur V- oan.c to sec us and told us that 

he liad .Oin.. to live i,. Paris; I told liim of Ilcraianec’s oommunica- 
tu.n, and he was so astonished lliut althouoli he did not douht our 
sluteinenla, he wLsIied to see the written account ot tliis seance, and 
W was aide to ascertain that cverylhino; his lirst wife had said had 
u ri am til ^Iii^ trij) to pMris belore his second marriage, 

uis change ot position. He was petrified with astonishment, and af- 
inned the reality of the concluding facts which we do not hesitate to 
give as proof ttf the ineservati.tn of personality after death, and as 
a patent proof of the identity of Mailame Ilermance V_. 

Dr. Moiitiii presents this event as the most important of 
tliose which hrouglit about hi.s sidritiialistic convict ions. Does 
d really pos.sess flie [lositive value which he attributed to it? 

It lias l>een demonstrated that our tlioughts can take effect 
Either conseioiisly or uiieonsciously, to adduce these typical 
statements ot lad. Dr. Alontin and his family knew Madame 
lennanee \. The idea that her husband, who had become 
widouti, might many again was not in (lie least extraordi- 
n.iiy. On the other hand, the thouglits of the widower may 
have had something to do with the event, as lie already had 
tiie intention of remarrying and he announced it to his 
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friends eight days after this seance. Did not the plan of leav¬ 
ing the country for Paris already occupy his mind? 

It seems to me that the identity of the dead woman is far 
from certain and that the manifestation may well have been 
due to other ps^'chie causes. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
jyrohahle. Tliis is not tiie place to discuss this important 
problem, and I only mention the case as an example of the 
e.ract announcement of a future event. 

I w’ill add, however, that in this particular case, as in 
similar ones, the first wife of the friend of Dr. iMoutin mav 
have had, even in her lifetime, an intuition of this second 
marriage and may have approved of it, whicii would be in 
favor of her identity. We shall return to this subject in 
the third part of this work, when wc discuss the manifesta¬ 
tions of the dead. 

The famous cure of Ars, the Abbe Vianney (1786-1859), 
has given several examples of his power of seeing the future. 
Here is one of them which I take from his biography: ^ 


Sister Marie-Victoire, the founder of a rescue home for yoninr girls, 
was at Ars, at the beginning of her work, witli two companions, one 
of wiiom is at present her assistant. One morning before their dc- 
partiirc, when they all three juepared to hear the mass of Mtmsieur 
Vianney, he approached them, and addressing Sister Maiie-Victoire, 
who liad not tlien taken her vows, he said to lier : ‘A ou must leave 
quickly,”—*'But Monsieur le cure,” she answered, taken Ijy sur])rise, 
“we wished first to hear the holy mass.”—“No. my daugliter, leave 
iiastanlly, for one of you is going to fall ill. If you delay you will 
be obliged to remain here, you will not be al)le to go away.” In fact, 
a short distance from the district where t!i<'\ lived, one of the travel- 
ers—she who has since become Sister Slavic-Francoise—began to feel 
so ill that her two companions were force<l to carry her in their arms, 
as far as her home. This was the beginning of an illness winch noth¬ 
ing had presaged. 


The Ahbc Vianney was gifted with excellent psychic facul- 
I Le Curd (l*Ars, by the AbbC* Alfred Moniiin, II, .300. 
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tic's. He attributed to the devil certain manifestations of 
an inferior order, such as unexplained noises; but nothing has 
been less clearly demonstrated than the existence of the 
devil. 

This premonition was of service. 7dic greater part of the 
time they are of no use at all and prevent nothing. Here 
is one, however, \vhi(!h saved the life of a child. 

The English Society for I\vchieal Research has reported, 
among otiiers, a case of a very precise vision of the future, 
which saved the life of a little girl who was going to play 
near the railroad in Edinburgh, where an accident due to a 
locomotive killed three men and would have crushed the 

child. The mother WTites the following account of this curi¬ 
ous escape: 

I had toI<] niy daughter that I would let her go out to walk from 
tlnce until lour o clock; and as she was alone I advised her to go 
into the ‘‘railway garden ^ (a name whicli we had given to a narrow 
strip ot land l>etwceii tlie sea and the railway). A few minutes 
after she had left I distinctly heai'd an inner voice savin*’' to 

me, “Send for her at once, or soinetliing frightful will happen to 
her.” 

1 tlioiiglit it was a matter of autosuggestion, and I wondered what 
could possilily liappen to her on such a fine day, so I did not send for 
iier. 

Nevertheless, a few moments later, the same voice began to say 
the same words to me, but more imiieriously. I still resisted, and I 
used all my imagmatiori to divine what could happen to the child. 

I thought ot ail eneouriter with a mad dog, hut the tiling was so im- 
prohable that it would have been absurd to recall her for such a silly 
laney; and altliough I was beginning to fee! anxious I resolved to 
do Mot lung about it, and tried to think of otluT tilings. I succeeded 
fur several minutes, but soon the voice renewed its intimation with the 
same words, “Send atter her iniinediatelv, or something frightful will 
bai)])en to Iier.” At the same time 1 was seized with violent trein- 
itling’, and with an mipression of extreme terror. I got up quickly, 
rang the bell, and told the ser\"ant to go at once after my daugliter, 
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rej>eatjng mcchiinical]y the words of the intimation, “otherwise some¬ 
thing frightful will happen to her,*' 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, the servant returned with the 
child, who, disappointed at being recalled so soon, asked if I really 
intended to keep her in the house all the afternoon. “No,” 1 an¬ 
swered, “and if you will promise me not to go again into the ‘railway 
garden’ you may go where you wish—to your uncle’s, for example— 
or you may play in the garden with your little cousins.” I thought 
that \\ithin lliose four walls she would be safe, for although the 
child had come hack safe and sound, I felt ehurhj iliat the danger 
still existed in the sjiot where slie liad been hefoie, and I wished to 
prevent her from returning there. 

ell, it was precisely at that point tliat the loconlofi^ e an<l the 
tender ran oft the tracks, breaking tin* walls and crash in against the 
very rocks on wliich the cliild was accustomed to eo and sit. 


This extraordinary escape has been attested to b}' all the 
family and the neighbors. It occurred in the inonili of Julv, 

■ih ' 

3860, and was published in tlie **.101111181 of the .Society for 
Psychical Research(Volume VIII, .March, 1897) and by me 

in “La Revue” for Jlay, 1912. Its veracity cannot he at¬ 
tacked. 

I will add here, with Bozzano, a no less remarkable pre¬ 
monition which saved the lives of a whole family, and which 
was also cau.sed by a mysterious voice. It, too. is taken from 
the “Journal of the Society for Psycliieal Rescarcli’' (\Mhune 
I, page 283). Captain iMacGowan himself reported the event 
to Profe.ssor Barrett: 


In January, 1877, when I chanced to he in Brook!vn with mv two 

*■ ■M’ 

young sons, who were on their vacation, I prumised to take them to 
the theater on a certain evening. The day hefoie I had already- 
picked out and paid for the three seats. 


On tlie morning of the apjtointcM] day I began to notice aii inner 
voice which repeated insistently: ‘-Don’t go to tlie tlieater; take your 
sons hack to school.’’ Desi>ite mv etforts to distract invself. I couhl 

*■ *-7 

not prevent tiiis voice from continuing, and repeating the same words 
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in a more im]iprions tone than ever; and to such an extent that by 
noon I had decided to inform iny friends and children that we could 
not go to tlic theater. But mv friends reproached me for this de¬ 
termination, pointing out that it was cniel to deprive the children of 
a pleasure that was so unusual tor them, and so impatiently awaited, 

at tel lia\ing made them a promise, and that caused me to eliange my 
mind a train. 

liouetei, duiing the whole afternoon, tins inner voice did not cease 
iioni lepeating the order, with an insist cnee so inijiressive, that when 
evening hud come, and one hour hc'foro the beginning of the play, I 
peremptorily tt>hl my sons that instead of going to the theater we 
were going to New York, and we left. 

^\ ell, it liappcmed that that very eN'cning the theater was entirely 
dcstio^\od b\ file, and that .10.) persons perished in the flames. 

If W'e had been at the theater, my sister, who was there, would 
Inive perished as well as we, lor we should lia\'e gone out by a stair¬ 
case on which ewery one was crushed to death. 

1 ha\e never in my lile had iiuother presentiment, and I have 
not the habit of changing my mirnl without good reasons, and on this 
oeeasion 1 did it witli the greatest reluctance, quite in spite of myself. 

iiat Was the cause whieh obliged me, against my will, not to go 
to tlic theater, alter having }>aid for the tliree tickets and arranged 
e\ cry tiling lor passing the tweniiig jileasantly? 

Caplain i\r{U‘0owan explained to Professor Barrett that 
llie inner voice ^ had sounded very clearly to him, ^‘as if 
some one liad really been speaking from tlie inside of the 
body, aiul that it had persisted from breakfast-time up to 
the moment wiieii he took Ids children to New York. Ilis 

ih.it w,is tbis Void*,' \\ e bavt* heard of others in the preceding 
..dS. tliiit <it tin* lady from Ediiitmroli ^ U'w minntet; a^'o, then tlie-tole’- 
phonie voire of the .Swedish pastor, that of Monsieur Dufilhol, tlie-inner 
Void* aiimmiu-ing the elretioi) of (,'asiinir-lVrier, Monsieur Fryer hearing 
his hi'otlier si.xty-foiir kilometers away, the telepathic soumi heard by 
111. Ii.iline, that of Dr. Xii*holas at I'iante, the voice of a father to his 
son. one hundred kilometers away, a niotlier hearing her son from Eng¬ 
land to .lava, weeping lieard twenty-four hours in advance, the voices of 
deaime d'Are, the young girl in the hath, the phanUjin of Monsieur 
Mareehal; voices evidently fictitious hut of iisycliie origin. 
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sister still preserves the three tickets which he had bought 
the day befored 

These events are so convincing, so thoroughly demonstrated, 
that they strongly confirm one another and togetlier from a 

mass of evidence that no force would be able to destroy, 

• 1 . 

It seems superfluous to add other examples to the preceding 
ones. However, there are some so typical tliat it would 
be a pity not to recall them, to anchor fast the idea of trutli 
m the minds of the most stubborn. Tlie following oliserva- 
tion, wbicli is so carefully reported by tiie very exact ex]ieri- 
menter Liebault,- in his ‘‘Therapeuticpies Suggestives, ' * is 
especially remarkable. 

The learned doctor of Nancy tells how on Januarv' 7 
1886, at four o’clock in the afternoon (according to liis au- 
tlientic daily memorandum book) one of his clients, l\Ionsicur 

de Ch- came, in a state of nervousness ea.sily understood, 

to consult him. Let us hear the story; 

Six years before, on the twenty-sixth of December, 1S79, ns he was 
walking in a street in Paris, this young man had seen, written over a 

door: “Mine. Lenormand, Necromancer,” an<l, pricked by curiosity, 
had gone in. 

On e.xamining his hand the prophetess had told him: “You will 
lose your father in a year, to the day. You will soon lie a soldier {he 
was then nineteen) but you will not remain one very long. You will 
marry young and liave two children. You will die at tw(*nty-six.” 

This amazing pro|)hecy, wliich Monsieur de (’h- conlided to 

his friends and to some ot his lanhlv, lie tlid not at first take seri- 
ously; but wlien his fatlier died on tlu' tweuty-se\'enth of 1 lectunlier, 
1880,-after a siiort illness, just a year after tlie intm'vit'w witli the 
fortune-teller, this niisiortune rather siiook liis incredulity; when he 
became a soldier for only seven iiuinths; when, having been married 
shortly after, be becaiiie tlie fatlier of two ehiklreti, and was on the 
point of becoming twenty-six, definitely sliaken by fear, he believed 
that there only remained a few days of life for him. It was then 

1 See Bozzaiio, Des Ph^nomcncb' pyi'nionitoirca, p. 408. 

2 See L'lnconnu, p. 504- 
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that I,, oamo to consull Dr. Liel.ault, and to ask him if it would not 
be ipss.blo o C....„ue fate. For, he thought, as the four first ctnU 

i.edr TlmtX^'wrOr 

Th,.,l very ,h,y and on the following days, I tried to put Af de 

!rr.v.. I V ’’ inipres.sion’en. 

m' - no. o:;;i 'ZtT ••''M-™achi„g death, whiel. ho 

^m<,l uouhl t.iKe place on the fourth of February, the anni 

Ids mir; , to take away 

' aaen predictions fulfilled to the le'ter by ' 

it“ts ''‘i?,’::;’ "■ 

precise moment f'r *' ’'‘’■’'"'t, because he had .■'tmouneed the 

heuratrm a I ! .r'? ’ ''™'” ” ‘■"’■--'’eardoug attack of 

I <n^Liuiaiisni and wen tlip turu-i hie- . i ^ 

. tiiTK or iiih (laujilifrecovery 

• O'isiour de Ch-aecepted my propo.sal with eagerness and did 

! •■'P';;--P-.>‘l.v a. tm. render.vo„s. Ast n as w, 

^i^an i'd:eV"'The‘::p::rdt:v^ 

trouhle answered art i ■ tlie young man’s 

you w‘;i ’c ■ “You will die- 

, T"‘ Tl'o elfeet of these tvords was 

: :::d w::rrr‘"r -p-aive, tnof 

.n ’aiiv , . ‘ of February, the day so 

e < tiaied l)> him, he believed him.self saved 

revei !al" a'l T I 

away , ; , """ ■'"'■o^'“"ate client h.ad passed 

haV ■ . N.ptemher, I.’fsti, i„ his twenty-seventh year 

IS t(i s,i_\, when ht* whs twt'iitv-'iix \< Al-ul-ima I i'i i 

tocftolJ And I cl * cAl.idarne Lenarmand had 

,, ,. , , ... "'O' 't O'a.v not be sui>p„se,l that there is any 

too ar V""'' / """ '■^S'xtert tke^ 

itu tu o nntten and uude^nuble pieces of erideuce, • 

S..el. is the aee.u„.t of Dr. Didhanlf, whose works m-e well 
1; - . Ant,ly.e. dt.sseet this .series of it.eiclonfs with all itn- 

.. ...hi, ,sKept,ei.s,n, wtth the greatest .surgical .Iceisivenos.s, 

o llii.t the fortune-teller should have predicted to this 
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young man nineteen years old tliat he would be a soldier and 
would marry, still four coincidences would have to be ex¬ 
plained: fii-st, the death of his father at the end of exactly 
one year; secondly, his release from military service before 
the usual time; third, the birth of two children; fourth, Jiis 
own death at twenty-six years. It seems to me that this tale 
alone would almost suffice to establisli our contention. It 
would perhaps show us also that it is imprudeiit to ash the.<e 
questions, even when one does not believe in them, because 

one’s peace of mind suffers inevitably, and it is not necessary 
to arouse anxiety. 

But IS one always the master? We must confess tliat the 
wliole ot this study of the conditions of dcatli hrisllcs with 
interrogation points. The following ease also is most odd 
How can it also be explained 1 

On the night of May 24-25, 1900, lifonsieur Rcnon, who at the 
time was yvcnty-cight. years old, and living in „ |u..gc citv in 
north of France, ,1,earned that when he was at Ids haihcr-s the hit- 
ters nite told his fortune hy cards. Ut us mention in passing that 
le person m question had never shown jwoof of this social talent 
fc e then said to him: “Your father will die on the second of .I«ne •’ 
On the second ot May, in the morning, Monsieur Itenoii tohl this 

anna'll tl l'<-‘ was living with his parents, 

and all these good people, who were most skeptical about this sort 

o warning, aughed at it without attaching auv importaiuc to it 

Monsieur Uenou, the father, had had. at long intervals, a few at- 

acks of asthma; but at tins moment he was very well. On tlie lirst 

ot June, while he was present at the furural of a person of his 

^tv """ ■•-'"rluded 

® ^ to-morrow, I haven't iimcli time to lose” 

the entire day pa.ssed without his feeling indi.sposed. 

t^c evfing " " -■ into 

At half-past eleven. Monsieur Kcnoii, the father, went to hed, not 
m tie least indisposed. At midnight be was suddenly seized with 
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an Mta<‘k of l)rea(fik'^^sness; intense rlvspnma a violonf n i, 

.1.0 ..f “-l-ebt-therofore. on 

P 

Tins fiilc, jii wliifh only the name is chano-ed at the i-o 

Cie h sH,.!!:.e*>‘';i;'''’ No..:.ea:.; Hori Jn" 

11, ' "ho reported 

IS men , scarehed lor the explanation. Skeptics will make 

't:, .i™* 

iTturn of I i ' ' ’ impressed by this dream; the 

over excited hoI'is already 

n. e c i is ".''.""“"T action, the „U - 

■ 111 cnsis ],,„ ,ve have .,ns( seen that neither he nor anv 

111 III, 111 lei ol Ins family attached the lea,st importance 
lo tins .stranye dream. Then—? simiponance 

Um ns consider, al.so, tlie followiny premonitorv dream of 

-^■all.whlclwa.sas.sociated,vitha,lapp!.rition ‘ 

Oil Maivh 8 , ]fl];j T r,MNMvts,i it,-, • 

Jladame .stiir-miie li ’ r •* '’'‘Poi'laiit account from 

anaim ,s,u „nie Boniiefoy. president of the Tnion of French 
'vonien, ot iJii. Ff,>nrii, i>., i ^ iincn 

] ] 1 ^ ro.ss, ;it ( lierbonr" tiie wife nf 

the head doctor of the .Maritime Hospital: “ * 

r (I^\ir JIllsttH', tllut T inil<;t Kill 

aioiiilion. ivliicli nniy lic of use if i,,I,lo,i m 1,^1 r’’i™' 
finciuiiciits. >oiir psychic 

Oil tlic ei^Hifcciilh of last Jaiin-i.-v .,i ..i, . • . 

iiioriiiiiy, the senant of ,Moiisio„r'l-V.ro„ •in’att 
f'liri.siioc. a, 1,1 tirsf, ,l,.,,„ty of tin- |o«n of 

>i‘<' of tlic s,.,l,lcn dealt, of Ids inasl'c !■,, | V;';' 

hclnr<'. Tli(‘ alVcctioii whidi r ) occurred tcu hours 

of a sister t.,;,n"-t 

ecrvi,-,.,s to Ids wife .M,„|in„c Fcroi, wl, 1 ’"'" ’ ^ 

twciitv-ci-.ht VC'UN f.i t I I 1 i’ mun-icil for. 

. Rial’s to a hnshniul wiio coiist-mtK- .witf i i 

■le.spair and wished to die. -‘And to think ” , 

^iia 10 iiimk, ^hc cried on seeing me,. 
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“that for a month he has repealed constantly that I le would never 
see the end of January-. Just lately, he had been to the burial of 
one of his friends, and had had, on the followin- tii-ht, a very 
strange dream, in which this friend had appeared and hud said to 
him; ^On such a day you will come and join ineJ " 

As Madame Feron linrsJied this tale, broken with sobs, uVIadaine 
Leflambe, who lives here, on the Place Napoleon, entered. Mmlame 
Feron repeated lier tale, ;uid added : 

“My husband, in con sequence of a dream, predicted not onlv the 
death of his mother but also of your husband, i^Iadame. When you 
were leaving for Vichy, in 11)11, wiicre Monsieur Leflambe laurin- 
sisted that you should go for your lieallh, he said to me; ‘Our 
friend, Monsieur Leflambe, is going to Vichy for his wife's healtli, 
but he will not return/ iMorisicur Letlambe, who was very well when 
he left, contracted there a fatal case of pneumonia. 

“On coming down from this visit, of whicli I am telling you ve'ry 

simply, I met the seiwant: ‘Monsieur Feron,» I said to him, ‘was at 

the 1 own-hall only last evening, very well and not knowing he was 

to le so soon!’ ‘Oh, Madame,' he answered, ‘on the eontrarv 

Monsieur Feron told us that he Iiad dreamed that he would never 

see the end of January, and he seemed very uiucli struck hv 
it.' ” 

Mcisicur Fi-ron was taken suddenly ill in the street and died in 

balf an bour, earned off by a heart attack. Very much respeete.l 

at Cherbourg he en.joyed a comfortable fortune, excellent bealtl., an,l 
everything m life smiled upon him. 

Yesterday, the fifth of March,' I was talking once more with 
Madame Feron, of this singular premonition. 81,e told me that he 
felt sure he had already liied another life than this. 

S L'ZAN’ X K Box XKKOY, 

(Letter 232.5.) 

I elianeed to be in Cherbourg, in September, ]914, 
eiii-- ^ladanic Bonnefoy conlirmed to me this most 

•Sn Momsieur Biard, direetor of the 

e a ilanchc,” who had been struck by the sudden 
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death „f the mayor’s deputy, and who knew the circum- 

Thnv'*"" P'"’Pose to deny them. 

Tlicy ought, on the contrary, to instruct us. 

Here is another!of the same order; 

Monsieur Harley, a niereliant at Pont-Audemer (Bure) 
wrote to me on the thirteenth of April, 1!)18 (Letter 4024), 
that Dr Castara had one niglit seen a man push aside the eur- 
ams of his bed and announee to him: first, a good .situation. 

tlm’datrfi 'Y o" 

.t'l- gatliered all his friend.s together at a 

c iniici, at which his grandfather and grandmother were 
present, congratulating himself on the end of the night¬ 
mare, and that at midnight, he had been .seized with a raein" 
foofhache oiul had fallm dead. 

Still anotiu’r ev'ont; 

The well-known natnralisi. E.lwin Reed, direetor'of the 
Mmseuin of Natural History of (he city of Coneeption. Chile, 
i.)o>ed e.xeellent health a little while before his death. Two 
months before Ins decease, he dreamed that on reaebinn- tltaS 
emi of an avenue where he was walking, he saw a tomh°witF 
(toss and read on it the following in.seript ion: “Reed, 
atiirali.St. November 7. PHO.” Mr. Reed .jokingly related 

^ii.s s iano(> dream on didoivid occasions lo several friends, 

A short time affer. ]\r;)d;nun /]« p fU, i it • i 
M.. o 1 , ‘luaim (10 a -, tile daughter-in-law 

•'ll. Reed, who was living at .Mendoza, dreamed one ni-'ht 
as she was ahotU to eelehrato the anniversary of her marriage,’ 
ih tell on that very day, the .seventh of .N'ovemher, that 

wi eatTis'''''’'""'" 

^^elI, Mr, Reed died November 7, 1310. 

During the da.vs whieh preceded’his death he recalled that 

< Ido to those about him, without seeming to attach the least 
iinpoitance to it.^ 

psj-hiqiiel llJiCmT. (Valparaiso). Annales des Sciences 
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I conlcl cite a great number of events similar to the pre¬ 
ceding ones, proving fJiat ike future can he seen. Tliat is 
not the aim of this book, and I have consecrated a special 
book to them which will be published shortly. Tlie examples 
which we have before ns arc more than sufTicieiit for this 
chapter, wJiich was simply but expressly destined, as were the 
former ones, to point out the existence of faculties of tlie soul 
independent of the exercise of the material senses. To add 

more evidence here could give no better proof of these faculties 

* - - * 


. I 


It seems to me that the attentive reader of those pa^^es 

can no longer doubt the existence of the soul and its purely 
psychic faculties. 

Before the knowledge of telepathy, in the past ages, they 
attributed these sorts of warnings to angels or demons, or, 
fifty years ago, to disembodied spirits. To-daj’ we can think 
that there is telepathic transmission from brain to brain, 
that cerebral waves overcome distances. This is possible; 
^ut it is also possible that tlie science of the future will smile 
at our present theories as we smile at tho.se of the ancients. 
Whatever may be the explanation, premonitory dreams, vi.sions 
of the future, in various ways, are authentic, inve.sligations 
licive confirmed them, and tliat is what concerns us liere. 

We might, in this account of the statements relating to a 
vision of the future, have spoken of the premonition's, the 
previsions, the predictions calcnlated by astrology, however 
inexplicable they also may be. Tliat our d(*stiny can be 
read in the stars seems inadmissible and absolutclv illogical 
to onr understanding, since the geocentric and anthropocentric 
appearances ba\e Iieen demonstrated by modern astronomv to 
be false. However, there are singular examples of the real- 
i^idtion of these predictions. W'c lack space to give them here 
but I shall cite briefly a few of incontestable authenticity,' 

which we owe to men of the highest standing, celebrated as¬ 
tronomers. 
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David Fabricius, a Protestant pastor (bom at Essen in 
1564; died at Resterhiift in 1617), the astronomer to whom 
we owe the discovery of Mira Ccti, “tlie Marvelous/*'a vari¬ 
able star of the Whale, had intercourse, through his studies, 
with Tycho Brahe and Kepler, and, like them, was occupied 
with astrology, which, by the way, be believed in. He himself 
calculated, from the constellations, that the seventh day of 
May would be fatal to liim. On that da^' lie had taken every 
possible precaution to prevent any sort of accident. Finally, 
at ten o’clock in the evening, after ver^' absorbing work, 
he thought he might take the air for a moment in the court 
of liis pai>:onage. But scarcely had he arrived there when a 
peasant named Jean Hover, who thought lie had been desig¬ 
nated as a thief in a sermon by Fabricius, came out from the 
spot where he was hiding and with a blow of his pitchfork 

broke the skull of the unfortunate pastor, -who died that very 
night. 


We read of his friend Tycho Brahe, that he also read in the 
stars that a certain day would be disastrous to him. 
vain he surrounded himself with eveiy precaution: he was at¬ 


tacked in the darkness by a personal enemy called Mauderup 
Parsberg, who cut off part of his nose, which obliged the 
illustrious astronomer to wear a silver nose. And in fact, we 
always see in liis portraits his nose marked by an oblique cut, 
Jean Strrfller, born in 1472, died in 1530, greatly devoted to 
astrological calculations, found tliem true, at least for him¬ 


self. The examination of his horoscope had given him the 
conviction tliat he would die on a certain day from the blow 
of a heavy object wliich would fall on his head. lie did not 


go out on that day, received a few friends, and thought he 
Jiad finished file day without misliap, when, wishing to reach 
ti (.01 tain hook that vas pla ced on an insecure shelf, he re¬ 
ceived tile board and all its books on his head, and did indeed 
die in coiisequouce of the blow. 



- ! 
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^ These three examples suffice to represent here verj'^ numer¬ 

ous coincidences which could not bo due to chance. The 
stars themselves count for no more in these interpretations 
than do the cards in the hands of the fortune-tellers. When 
Fabricius, Tycho Braiie, Stoeffler made these predictions, they 
were led by a secret, supramormal power of intuition. 

The same thing was true of the niece of Prince Radziwill. as 

- I- 

is reported by the translator of the Soitvenirs of the Marquise 
de Creqiii (1834): 


t* 


Prince Radziwill had adopted one of his nieces, an orphan. Ho 
lived in a castle in Galicia, and this castle had a very la roe room 
which separated the ui>artmenls of the prince from those of the 
childrcn'j so that in ordei* to communicate with tliem, one had to 
cr^a-this room, or pass through the court. 

yching Agnes, wlio at the time was five or six years old, al¬ 
ways uttered piercing cries whenever she was made to cross the 
large room. She pointed out, with an expression of terror, an 
r>^;i*normou.s jiicture hung over the door, which represented the Cum:ean 
^^^ybil. They tried for a long time to overcome tliis rejnignauce, 
which they attributed to some cliildish obstinacy; but since serious 
accidents resulte<l from tlie use of force they finally no longer allowed 
her to enter the room, and for ten or twelve years the young girl 
preferred to cross tlie vast courtyard or the gardens, even in snow 
and cold, rather than pass through that dt>orway which made so 
disagreeable an impression on lier. 

The t iine ha<I come to marry the young counte.ss, and wlicn slie 
was engaged there was one day a great reception at tlie castle. The 
company wished, in the evening, to play some lively game, and they 
w'ent into the big hall, where, as a matter of fact, the wedding ball 
w'as to take place. Excited by the young people about her, Agnes 
did not hesitate to follow her gue.sts; but hardly had she crossed tlio 
threshold of the door when she confessed her terror and wished to 
draw back..>. Xbey had made her go in first, aceonling to custom, and 
her fiance,'Jier friends, her uncle, laughing at her cliildishness, shut 
the door upon her. The poor young girl wished to resist, and while 
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slinlviiiji oiK’ of the doors, she eaiised the jiieturc <ibove to 
I’lioiiiioiis iiD'iss broke her skull with one of its cornerSi and 
Iier on the sjiot.^ 


Tliis 


T shall cease "iving flicse examples, as this book must have 
ail end, apologizing for having multiplied them a little too 
eagerly: and as niy readers are by now eertainly convinced. 

C’onelusion ; The future can be seen. 

In the [ire.sent state of human knowledge it would be use¬ 
less to try to explain how this vision rises in our minds, as 
well as the simsations which are related to it. 

We may think that the subconscious, the psyehie being, in 
tlie exercise of its supra-normal faeidties, such as certain forms 

preseienee, crosses the limits 
of time and space, that is to say, the laws winch regulate 
(till mateiial world. It is for this reason that future events 
setun to it to lie on the same plane as the present and the 
luist. It draws its power from laws that are still unknown. 
And this iact, however inex|)lieable it mav he, has notiiing in-*' 
<Uiuiissihle about it, if this ps\'ehie tieing or organism consti-^ 
lutes tli{‘ total and periuaneiil personality of the liumau beiiu*’ 

(I jicisonalily uourisheil hy the most diverse and mysterious 
sources. In this oriler of ideas there would therefore be no 
temenly in snp[iosing that, under certain conditions favored 
by sleep, bypuoses. or siieli and such personal jiredispositionsj 
the influences lliat have come from the invisible world could 
invade the subconscious and insj)irc it with knowledge of wliich 
it makes proof by tlic discovery of past, jiresent, or, above all, 
future evculs. During life, as well as after d<cath, tlie soul 
is imniersed in the elbereal atmosjiiiere of the invisible world. 

The rigorous examination of facts, the closest logic, lead us 
ti> I'niu'Iiide tiiat il is impossi!)le to attribute to mattm*. to 
tlie lira in, to the cereliral mo]ecul(*s, to any chemical or me¬ 
chanical eomhinations wliatever, the inteliectual power of see-' 

' C liIII pigiion, 1 ftysiolo^iv ct luctopJidu isuic, p. 3t>2. 
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inpr without the eyes, of foreseeing future events, of knowing 

what is passing at a distance, or what Avill happen in tlie 

uture, facts outside the corporeal organism and tljc essentiallv 

meut«l organism. Those ob.sorvafions prove the e.vis'tence of 

the spirit, endowed witli intrinsic faculties, independent of the 
physical senses. 

During the earthly e-vistence, the .soul is associated with a 

brain appropriate to its functions, aieus Sana in cornore 
sa7w. 

If the soul is not a production of the brain, if it is di.stinct 
from the cerehro-spinal nervous .system, if it exists' in itself 
there is no reason why it should disintegrate with it. 

Certain phenomena, such as the reading <if Miiktiown texts, 
testify to the e.xistenee of a spirit endowed with S|)eeial faeiil- 
tie.s. This spirit may he our own, and it has not been proved 
that there has been the intervention of .spirits foreign to those 
of the e.xperimenters. Nevertheless, the hypothesis remains 
Tor if the spirit survives death, it .still exists .soiiiewliere, and 
if oiir spirit can discover hidden things during its lifetime 
should it lose fliis power after death? 

For the very reason that we attribute the production of 
these phenomena to tlie action of our spirit, we ou"ht to ac¬ 
cept also the possibility of its ulterior action, and compare 
the two liypolhesc.s, in order to estimate which Is the simpler. 

,, But the fact that thc.se readings, the.se divinations, these 
previsions, tlie.se psycliic aefioiis, these spiritnalistic com¬ 
munications, are realized without onr expecting them, in eoni- 
plete unconsciousness on our part, places before ns a eoiiiplica¬ 
tion as great as tlie hypothesis of spirits external to our 
own, 

It seems f]uite likely that the two olcinents are brought 
into action our own metaphysical faculties and at times the 
action of invisible spirits. Let us not be exclusive. 

AVc go forward in complete my.ster,\'’, and this mystery is 
imposed, upon our thirst for knowledge. 
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To admit only the facts that can be explained in the pres¬ 
ent state of knowledge is a great error. Not to be able to 
explain an observation proves nothing against its authenticity. 
Scholars ought always to have before their minds the follow¬ 
ing remarks of Arago, concerning the history of aerolites: 


The C’liinese believed tbai the appearance of aerolites was closely 
couiiccted witli conteniiiorary events, and it was for this reason that 
they made lists of them. 1 do not know, as a matter of fact, wliether 
we have innclj right to laugh at this supposition. Were the scholars 
of Europe any wiser when, refusing to believe the evidence of tlie 
events, ttiey staled that it was ini|)ossible fur stones to fall from the 
at inosphere Did not the Aca^leiny of Sciences declare in 1709 
that the stone picke<l up at the moment of its fall, near Luce, by 
several })er.soiis wlio had followed it with their eyes until it reached 
the grouinl, liad not fallen from the skies? Kinallv, was not tha 
tonnal written at'count of the municipality of JulUae, stating that on 
.July LM, 1790, there fell in the lields, on the roofs of the houses, in 
the streets ol the village a great quantity of stones, treated, in the 
joUTTials ot the period, as a ridiculous tale, fit to arouse the pity not 
only of sclioliir.s but of all reasttnahle people? ,■ T 

11)0 [jliysicists who will admit only those facts^ for which thev 

*■ **• 

I)erceive an exi)Ianation, certainly liinder more the advance of science 
than the men who can he reproached for too great credulity. 


How many times have I repeated that it i.s a total mistake 
to believe that a fact which cannot be explained ought not* 
to he admitted? To understand or not to understand a 
I)Iienom('non ]n‘oves nothing against its existence. So said 
('iccro long ago.^ 

1 "(.'}ir fiat tjuidi/ac, (/u<rrisf Rcctc omaino; acd non nunc id'agitur: 
fiot ^ nvene fiat, td <nni ritur. X>i si niatjnvtent tapidem cssc dictini, r/U4 
fernna ad sc (iliiciat ct aftrahat: jait toncnt, car id fiat, affere nequeam: 
fieri oniuti\o ncjicst [Yon wisli to have the explanation of these things? 
Wry well; btit tl)at is not the question: are tliey real, yes or no? That 
is what we wish to know. What! I might tell you that the magnet is- 
a body \>hi(h attracts iron ami attaches itself to it; but beeau<4i l could, 
not give you the explauatiu)) of it, would you deny it?]” (De Oitina- 
tionc, lib I, cap. 39.) ■ 
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An incomprehensible fdct is still a fact, but an incompre¬ 
hensible explanation is not an explanation. The mental f icul 
ties which we have just watched in operation, prove that there 
IS in the human bein^ a psychic element di.stinct from the 
physieal organism, seeing aero.^s time space, penetrating 

the invisible world, and to which the future as well as the 
Iiast can ajiiiear as present. 

Wo aro studying here the world of the soul which it is no 
longer permissible to misunderstand. 

To solve the mystery of death, to establi.sl, the survival of 

the SO.U 1 , we first had to prove that the soul dors <.rht, in' 

dividually, an existence i)roved by special, extra-corporeal 

faculties; whicli cannot be included among the proiieriies of 

the material brain, or among chemical or nuvhanical reactions; 

faculties essentially spiritual, such as the will, acting witliout 

the spoken word; auto.suggestion, proclucing phvsical <*ffe<‘f^ • 

presentiments; telepathy; intellectual transmissions: readiim- 

in a closed book; the sight by tlie spirit of a far-off country, of 

a future .scene or event—all phenomena outside t)ic splou-e 

of our physical organism, hu'kinur any common measure witli 

our organic sensations and proving Ibuf the soul is a substance 
v'hich exists hi itself. 

T hope that fliis proof has been rigoron.sly made. 

I S3 chic observations prove that the uni\’orse is not limited 

to things that can he reached by the five or six senses derived 

from onr animal inheritance. There are other order.s of crea¬ 
tion. 

Since the personal existence of our spiritual entitv has 
been thus established, we shall now study, with the same 
experimental method, the phenomena associated with death it- 
self, fhe manifeslation.s of the dying, the apparitions of the 
living and the dead, the eoiislitution of the psyehie being • C 
hauntefl houses, eoinrauniealioiis from Hie dead, the proofs of ’ 

the suryiyal of the psychic atom, the ethereal bodj’. What has 
preceded belongs to life. 
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4 DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY 

Mondes habites” were pubUsbed (1862-64), a certain number 
of readers seemed to expect the natural sequel: “La Pluralite 
des existences de Lame.” If the first problem has been con¬ 
sidered solved by my s\icceeding books (“Astronomic popu- 
laire,’’ “La Planete Mars/’ “Uranic,” “Stella,” “Revcs 
etoiles,” etc.), tlie second has remained an open question,^ 
and the survival of the soul, either in space or on other 
worlds or throufrh earthly reincarnations, still confronts us 

as the most formidable of proV)lems. 

A thinking atom, borne on a material atom across the 
boundless space of the Milky AVay, man may well ask himself 
if he is as insignificant in soul as he is in body, if the law 
of progress can raise him in an indefinite ascent, and if theie 
is a system of order in the moral world that is harmoniously 

associated with the order of the physical world. 

Is not spirit superior to matter? AYhat is our true nature? 
What is our future destiny? Are we merely ephemeral 
flaiiK’s shilling an instant to he forever extinguished? Shall 
we never see again those whom we have loved and who ha\e 
fj^one hefore us into the Great Reyond ? Are sueh sepata- 
lions eternal? Does everything in us die? If something re¬ 
mains, w’hat becomes of this impoiuh'rable element—invisible, 
intangible, but conscious—wdiich must constitute our lasting 
jiersonality? Will it endure for long? Will it endure for¬ 
ever ? 

To hr or vof to he? Such is the great, tlio eternal question 
asked by all tlte philosophers, the thinkers, the seekers of all 
times and all ereeds. Is death an end or a transformation? 
Do there exist proofs, evidences of the survival of the human 
heiinr after the destruction of the living oriranism? Until 
to-day the sid)ject has remained outside the field of scientific 
ohservallon. Is it iiossihle to approach it by the principles 


1 ii (listi 11"uifilled wTitor, tlie philopoplicr An(ir<^ Pe/zani, who 

i‘k11s luiuM'lf iny disciplo, |uililislu'd iii 18(5.1 I^lurnUte (Jes cxi$te>\ces 
(Iv coil for me (( hi iloctvhic <h' la Plurality dcs mondes. 
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of expermcufation to which Immaiiitv owes all the nro.rrcss 
that has been realised by science? is the attempt In.Ic'd? 
Are we not face to face with the mysteries of an invisible 
world which IS different from that which lies hef.nv our 
senses and which cannot be penetrated by onr mellmds of 
positive investitration ? May we not essay, seek to find u bether 
or not certain facts, if carcfnlly and enrreefly observed, arc 
snseeptible of being scientificall.\- analyzed and aeceiited as 
real by the severest criticism? tVe want no more fine words 
lio more metaphysics. Facts! Fads! 

It is a question of our fate, our destiny, onr personal future 
onr very existence. 

It is not cold reason alone that demands an answer- if is 
not onl.v the mind; it is our longinfis, onr heart also. 

It IS childi.sh and may appear conceited to bring one’.s own 

•self upon the scene, but it is sometimes difficult to refrain 

roin doing SO; and as I have undertaken these laborious rc- 

seaie les primarily m order to answer the questions of .sor- 

rowing hearts it seems to me that the most logical preface 

to this book will be fiirni,shed by sonic of those inmiinerable 

confidential communicalioiis which have reached me dnrin- 

more than half a eenttiry, begging with anguish for the solu” 
tion of the mysitery. 

Tho.se who have never lost by death some one deeplv loved 
have never sounded the depths of despair, have never bruised 
themselves against the c!o.sed door of the tomb, AVc seek and 
an impenetrable wall ri.ses ine.xorably before the terror that 
confronts us. I have received hundreds of earnest appeals 
which I .should have liked to answer. Shoul.l I make tlmse 
confidences known ? I have hesitated a long time. But there 
are so many of them, they reflect so faithfullv the intense 
desire that exists to reach a solution, that it has now become a 
matter of general interest and my duty is clear. Tlie.se ex- 
pressions.of feeling are the natural introduction to this work, 
or It IS they that have decided me to write it. Nevertlieless, 
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I must apologize for reproducing these pages without altera¬ 
tion ; for if they reveal the very souls of their sensitive authors, 
they also express themselves about me in terms of praise which 
it might well seem immodest on m 3 ' part to publish. But this 
is only a personal detail, mid consequently insignificant, espe- 
ciall 3 ’^ as an astronomer, who realizes that he is an atom be¬ 
fore the infinite and eternal universe, is inaccessible to and 
hermeticall 3 ’^ sealed against feelings of worldl 3 '^ vanity. Those 
who know me have considered me so for many long 3 ''cars. 
My absolute inditference to all lionors lias abundantly proved 
this true. Whether I am considered great or insignificant, 
whether I am praised or criticized, I remain the distant 
spectator. 

The following letter was written me by a distracted mother 
and has been reiirodueed literally. It shows how well worth 
wliilc it would be at least to attempt to relieve suffering 
humanity. It is more than tlie science of doctoring the bod 3 % 
it is the science of liealing the soul that must be created. 


To Our Great Flammarion 

Reinosa, Spain, March 30 , 1007 . 

JIONSIEUH : 

I wish I might cling to your knees and kiss your feet while 1 
hesceeli you to hear me and not to reject mv prayer. I cannot. I 
iiou not how to cxjiress m\*s(*lt. I wish T might arouse 3'our pitv", 
iiuglit inteiest 3011 in m\’ grief, hut T should luu'e to see 3'ou, to Ixdl 
3on m\^ell ol luv unhappiness, to paint the liorror of what is pass¬ 
ing in 1113' soul, and then you could not don\- me an immense com- 
l):i.ssion. Wliat I have had to sutler before I could bring myself to 
eommit this act of daring and indiscretion that resembles mad¬ 
ness! Whence came the idea of addressing myself to our illus- 
ttious klammarion, of asking him to console an unknown person 
who has no other claim uixm Ids kindness than that of a fellow- 
countIVwtmiau? It is because I am suffering! T have just lust 

a son, an only son. I am a widow mul my only happiness con sister 

* 1 - 
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in this son an<l one daiightdr. Monsiour Flamniarion, vou would 

lavc hart to know the beloved child I have just lost, to i.'nrtrrstmrt 

should have to tell you the story of the thirtv-three years of hk 
ezisfeuee; then you would understand. ‘ 

^hen at tii’e years of apje he was p'ven up bv all the celehntert 
physicians of Paris and Madrid, because of hin irJn 

husband and I sacrificed a brilliant position at M-iJri '’."‘‘i' 

ntnfh'' ‘"l" ‘'istrict in S|,ain in" o'rdcr lo'sive'llli- 

0 o.vpla,n. But how dear and lovable ho was! Bronofit n,. i„ 

ute. at seventeen,^: ::Lrv:itLrl :lr":t 

twenty, lie was as handsome a lad o'? omiU i * 

T j 1 X ^ ^ €OUld fJG soon ;invwhpro 1’P 

that mrtrer’sl“ve^rao"Iratr«rtlrtI;i^ 

chann' hp i ^ ^ lelt his 

nor explained. Men, women clliWien olfT" 
by I know not what that rmliatert frot bi: 

Ins disposition as he was life will, l.i„ t <*'><1 ’"'•ict lu 

tinual enchantment Yo„ ., I”' " ^ '"^‘'''™'y <ircam, a con- 

when I tell you that at t /“*'“ ‘bis meant. Monsieur, 

certainly a return of thlt J't f be developed cystitis, which was 

. stitis wi the!beoinnLl of a h r 
hell could give you anv !1 ^“bcriiig of which only 

Creator, can permit the I ^i '"‘'Icrslaiid how Clod, our 

all, when this martyrdom irinflict -d' “art.n-ized. Ahove 

alas! none of C wIs'TbL “=-■., but 

tnem was able to cure him. He spent thirteen yeai-s 
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„„ernntin, l.ctwoon pcHo.ls of l.o«cr 

vo;vs 1 ... has scarooly s,.rfere<l at all. an.l last 
r.a<.ri:t..r that l... hali>.v..,t he .-as eare. My 

hesha'n.naul .lid in l!tn2, l-mn, that ^^elt" How 

lue hea.l ..f onr little fanuly: mother, sister, an.l lumsdt. 

''‘'‘\Uh.rh' «v'w..re ..hliae .1 to rv..rk to s.ipplv our nce.ls. life ap- 
vn-v heautital t.r.is! My .la,..liter had never wished to 
m-irrv so that she misht devote lierself to her hrotlier, whom . ^ 

adoreil. I was so happy in the hive I saw that my 
earl, other that I .... lon.er feared .loath for myself, a U I 
should leave them t...ether, not to he separated as '""S 
Iive.l, livimr earl, lor the other. An.l how shall I .lescr.he to you 
(1,0 t..mh'n,.’ss of my s.m for his mother, of this mother foi .tr 
soil ^ Sfok in lienvcn amonir tlio nngols; among io.a 

worhls to which youv gnze penetrates; seek among all the best and 
sweetest tliiu-s that love ran protbice, amt you will have only a 
feeble i<lca of the tilial and t\ie maternal love of these two. 1 dare 
not think of it. 1 dare not remember bis eyes, his voice, when ic 

hioked at me and said, “Darling IMother!” 

Last Auirust it was itroiiosed to liiin that he should visit a mine ( le 
had acquired a taste for this kind of work and had been occupied 
with it for some time). He wished to take me with liim. \\ hen 
we readied a certain spot vve wore told that we should have to go 
on horschack to readi tlie mine. As I knew he liad been forbidden 
to ride borsebaek, because of bis bladder, I refused; but my son 
assured me be felt certain he could make this trip witboat danger. 

AVe liesitated; we disenssed it; I yielded. 

Ah! why can we never retrace onr steps! Tliis excursion so tiled 
my sou that lie fell ill of gastric fever. He was in the hands of 
stiipid and ignorant physicians who knew nothing of liis eondition 
and who let months slip hy while they said that )iothiiig u'a< the 
vKitter! A tumor attacked the bladder, tlic walls could not endure 
the strain: the bladder hurst! 

The tortures of hell are nothing to the tortures suffered hy my 
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unhappy son! A celebrated surgeon was called in. He did not 
arrive until twenty-two hours after the accident. Jfy eliild had 
made all his preparations for leaving this world. They operatetl, 
but all hope was gone. The poor hoy survived the ojunation for 
tliirteen days; the surgeon had given him only twenty-four iioiirs 
more. But nij sonj who understood his niotlier's and sister's grief, 
resisted, fighting bravely in spite of everything. What days, Mon¬ 
sieur! They gave us the measure of his greatness of soul. 

Thinking only of us, of the coriscquenees of his death to two 
women wdio would remain alone and without support in a foreieai 
coimtiy, wdio would always mourn an adored son and biother, tie 
tried in all ways to soften the horror of this situation. What lie 
said to us in those supreme moments were the words not of a young 
man of thirty-three but of a saint, an angel, a superliumnn heingl 

suffering! Those eyes that seemed to see 
.something of another world! And his moutli, twasted by pain, still 
tiying to smile, his liand pressing mine as he said: '‘Good-hy, darl¬ 
ing Motlier, good-by! I have loved you so dearly! Do not forget 
me! Oh! Almighty God,” he said, “you did not lay so much ou 
your son, on your own son, who w-as God, and I, who am only a 
poor man, you give ten times more to hear. Oh! death! in pity, 
death ! If you love me, ask God to send me death!” 

For thirteen days and longer! 

Oil, Flammarion! have pity on me! In the name of your mother, 
be merciful! I am mad witli grief. It is thirty-two days since lie 
died and I have not slept ten hours since. At night I sit up until 
four in the morning, and wlien fatigue lias conrpiered me I throw 
myself, entirely clothed, on my bed and shut mv eves, but a fixed idea 
continue during this painful sleep; I do not lose*my memories for a 
single instant, and wlien I open my eyes I am obsessed liy them all 
day Jong; what I sutler is so frightful, so atrocious tliat I ask my¬ 
self if hell IS not preferable to wdiat 1 endure. Is it possible tliat 

it can be God who lias created beings destined to c.xperience such 
horrors! 

You, an astronomer and a thinker, wdio weigh the suns and the 
wor ds, }ou whose glance penetrates tlio.se mv.sterious regions amon 
^vhlch our spirit loses itself, tell me, I beg you on ray knec-s, tell 
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if n,.r souls survive somewhere. If I ean preserve Ihc hope of see- 
IrmvTci: o^ain, if he sees me. It there OKists any way of com- 

“"Ymrwlfo'Inowtmany things about the heavens, about spirits, 
about Ihc marvels of the universe, I ask you in pity to tel me some¬ 
thing that ran leave my woun.le.l, tortured heart a ray 
ever t'eelile! Von cannot understand the excess of iny grie . 
that I might die of it. I hope to die, but-n.y daughter is he.-e, who 
beseeches me to live, not to leave her alone in Uic world, and t 
I soe iiiysdf forced to live and forced to siifter! bat honor, 
Wben I think that in an instant I could put an end to ray misery. 

If it wore possible to Aveipli grief, to measure it as you measure the 
worlds, the weight would he so heavy, the extent so great tliat you 
would he frightened to think that one human soul could reach such 
:i degree of torture: there must he something infernal in my destiny. 
Neither red-hot irons nor pincci's could cause such sufTenug! My 
son, my beloved child! I want him, I wish to see him! I desire no 
heaUn without him. Oli! my adored Kmanuol! tlesh of my tlesh! 
I'oy of my life! my happiness as a mother lost forever! Is thete a 
God? Is it he who permits these horrors on earth? l^Ionsieur 
P^Iaminarion, in pity, in the name of tliose you love and who love 
you, do not he insensible to tlie greatest human grief that has ever 
torn a heart! Say something to me, you who possess the secrets of 
the Iteavens! you who know! We simple mortals can neither know 
nor inidei'sland. Tell me if souls survive somewhere, if they remem¬ 
ber if tliov still love those who remain on earth; if they sec us, if we 

can call tlicm near us. 

Ah! if T could see you and fall at your knees! Forgive this mad 
act. I no longer know whether 1 dream or wake! I fyel only one 
thing, a grief so sliarp that it seems like a red-hot iron,, continually 
plunged into a gaping wound. 

Forgive me, Monsieur . Plammarion! Your suns and stars, so 
beautiful and so marvelous, do not feel or sillier. And I feel a grief 
greater than all the worlds tliat move in space! So small, so im- 
irnportaul a thing, and yet to feel so intolerable a grief! What can 
it lie? What is this mystery? A being so feeble and limited—and 
to sutler so! 
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Forgive me once more, Master, in the name of your mother! 
Forgive me and pity your unhappy countrywoman, 

N. Roffard, 

At Reinosa, Province of Santander, Spain. 

So runs this letter, full of anguish, which I reproduce 

literally, in order to show all the horror of such a situation. 

I repeat that I must apologize for the ditliyrambics tliat 

concern me. Their only significance is in so clearly reveal in"* 

this immense grief joined to the ardent hope of sccino- these 
clouds dispersed. 

One would have to possess a heart of stone to be un¬ 
touched by these heartrending appeals of' mother love, to 
remain deaf to the anguish of such despair, and not to feel 

an ardent desire to consecrate one’s life to brin-incr some 
relief. ^ c. 

Priests receive appeals of this sort every dav. because 
they are considered ministers of God, endowed with the 
power of penetrating the riddle of the supernatural and 
solving it. They answer such grief with tlio consolations 
of religion. The priest speaks in the name of Faith and 
Revelation; but faith cannot be imposed, it is not even as 
generally held as we imagine. I know priests, bishops, and 
cardinals who are without it, oven while they teach it its 
a .social necessity. There are a hundred different religions 
on earth, a,ll,of them perhaps useful, but unacceptable from 
the point, of-view of philosophy. Face to face witii such 
events as^ijhvhave just related, are their mini.sters able to 
convince us that a just and good God rules over humanity? 
The man of seicnco is seated neither on the bench of the 
confessional nor in the bishop’s chair, and lie can tell only 
what he knows. He is honest, frank, independent, rational 
before everything. His duty is researeli and study. We are 
still seeking and we do not pretend to have found the an.swer, 
still less to have a revelation of the truth from heaven. That 
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was the only answer I was able to give the unknown woman, 
even while I left her the hope of some day seeing her sou 
an-ain and in the meantime of remaining in spiritual rela- 
tronship with him. Hut I do not, like Auguste Comte, Saint- 
Simon, or Enfant in, imagine myself the higii priest of a new 
religion. Nevertheless, tliere can be no doubt that the uni¬ 
versal religion of tlie future will be founded upon science, 
and especially upon astronomy, associated with the knowl¬ 
edge of physics. 

Let us make our seareli humbly and all together. I must 
excuse myself again for having reproduced the expressions 
of pniisc in this letter, but to suppress them would be to 
suppress at the same time the expression of this distress, 
this confidence and this hope. 

The loss of a son ins[)ired the preceding letter; the loss of a 
daughter inspired the following. 

Theil-sur-Vanne, November, ISOO. 

Mastkr : 

1 have tlie honor of knowing yon tlironuh your works well enough 
to 1)0 sure that yon are kind and to hope that, although I am un¬ 
known to you, you will he willing to read witli indulgenoe what I 
wrile and will pity niy misfortune while aeeording me your spiritual 
lielp, of whi<'h I hav(' sneh great need. 

On the nineteeiilh ol last Sejittniiher I had the unspeakable soi- 
row of losinu' a eharniing child si.\teeii and a lialf years ohl, of great 
intedliuenee and an ex(piisit(‘ (Udieaey of feeling, and oh! how beau¬ 
tiful ! SIu' seeiiu’d an incorporc'al being, so ideally lovely were lier 
('haste, gra<'efid l)odv and lu’r angelic face. My sweet darling, with 
her Inrgt', magiiiticcmt l)lue eyc.s f)ill of expression, trained witli 
lashes as dark as her delicately arched (•vt'l)rows, her nose a little 

4 * 

* 

long hut tine and straight, her month sonn'what large hut (‘X})ressing 
so much goodiie.ss, lu'r fact' a st)ft oval, the color ot a lovely lily. 
A dear little dimple in her chin gave ht'auly to iicr smile and lighted 
up a face that was usually rather st'rions. 

A sjiltMidiil nine's of liuht anlnu'u liair, jiatiirally enriy, delicately 
waved, graced her virginal forehead like a golden foam; her ears 
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were dear little shells which you divined, bidden in the mass of 
her fine hair, little nests for kisses, upon which I can no lon-er 
place my lips, hungry with tenderness. I^Iy dearly loved daughter 
is no more. My eyes can no longer rest in affection^upon lier clnrm 
ing, beloved face; I can only weep for her. So J„y nlnl a'd 
physical perfections brutally, cruelly, stupidly, savagely blotted nut! 
Pitiless death lias taken everything from me. My Renee, rny be¬ 
loved—! have her no longer, and I go on living. Life!—what a 


prison 

And with her have vanished our good talks. They are ended now 

—all our wonderful conversations on tlie most abtruse questions of 

the life beyond, for although she Avas so young, my daughter was 

a thoughtful girl, a precious friend, my confidante and dearly loved 

eompaiiinn. She was everything to me, this pure and lovely' flower, 

cut down before her full and perfect blooming. AVhy? What a 
problem! ’ 

Since then, I have thought of suicide as a way of rejoining Iier, 
but (did Ibis intuition come from her approaching eiid?l tlie 
evening before her death, while her arms were about me, she said 
eoaxingly, “Mamma must not commit suicide; she must wait, must n’t 
she?” I was completely taken aback and I did not understand until 
the nest day when, white as a lily, slie gave me her last kiss and 
closed her eyes forever. All! that last kiss! She put all that re¬ 
mained of her life into it. What moments! What tortures! Su¬ 
preme, never-to-be-forgotten hours! I still see her. I love my 
suffering. I see my dear little dead girl wlio had felt, who hail 
guessed my despair: she wished me to remain to weep for her. .Mv 
grief IS full of vain regrets, of the sense of hitter deception, of 
revolt against eveiybody and everything; I liiid myself uiurimiiin"' 
apinst God Himself, who has taken from me what is a thousand 
times dearer tliaii my life. From this time on I can live only in 
the memory of her-my daughter, my constant thought-she ‘was 
my religion, I adored her. If it is possible, I should like to Hnd 

some consolation in spiritualism, to take refuge in it with faith, 
hope, and love. 

But I know so little about these matters. 

My husband and I have tried to experiment with a table, alas' 
t^’illiout results, although we did everything to insure success- 
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placing on the table the photograph of our dear child, one of her 
curls, a page of her writing—and although we evoked her with all 
tlic strength of our will. But our tears, our calls, our longings were 
all useless. I wish to go on, to persevere, and it is toward this end, 
dear and illustrious Master, that I am begging you to help us. 
Does she still exist? she whose life was cut off so brutally in its 
first (lowering, who liad had time to love only her niotlier, her 
inaiuina—dear word in so beloved a mouth! Ah! 1 was too happy! 
liow long is it since I heard the sweet sound of her voice I I would 
gladly give all the years of life that remain to me in order to hear 

it again. 

I am consumed with the desire for proofs of the survival of the 
heaiitiful and loving soul of my daughter. If I could attain to such 
happiness, most dear Master, with your help, I cannot tell you what 
tins never- failing source of consolation would mean to me. ^ou 
would mingle in mv thoughts with mv dauglitcr and God. 

Heading your admirable w’orks has made me think of placing iny 
hope in you, feeling sure that you will he able to do as I ask and 
will be tviUhiff to receive kindly the prayer of a poor mother who 
lives only in the ho]ie of tinding once more the child wdio, as you 
believe, has vanished but is not dead. Extend your kindness to this 


sad and ignorant mother. You who liavc light, lighten her darkness, 
help her in her moral distress: it is the most beautiful gift of eharity 
that can be given. My great desire to fathom tliese mysteries docs 
not spring from vain curiosity ; it is a real, a mii<iue, a potent need 
from wliieli death alone can deliver me. 1 await your answer with 
confidenco, but also with impatience, and should you think it wise, 
1 will gladlv go to Paris or wherever vou advise me. 

Be good enough to receive, Monsieur and illustrious scientist, my 
tlianks in anticipation and the wannest greetings of your servant, 


K. Peiimault. 


T have reproduced this letter, like the former,^ without 
niodifieatiou, and without suppressing the words of praise 

1 'I’lie letters reprt'dneed here are presi'vvod in tlie files of my research 
into p'-vchic pliciHuneiiii which I in ISOi). (Soc f/lnvonnu, p. SS.) 

Tins one is No. 800. Tlie preceding one is Xu. ITIUh Tlie originals may 
always be refernHl to. 
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^ ‘'’® sensations of 

a centrr? if half 

a cen^ry I have grown used to titles that no longer have 

any s.gn.ficance for me. The absolute conviction of an as¬ 
tronomer .s that we are all atoms of the utmost insignificance 
ut these expressions of admiration from an author’s readers 

whoever he niay be, explain the confidence and the faith ex¬ 
pressed and should be respected 

wf'have t“r!!hfrT 

a e no ri„ht to deceive any one, even from the best of 

motives and m order to offer him a transitory happiness I 

could not give absolute certainty to that poor mother That 

xvas twenty years ago. Since then I have never ceased to 

search along the same path. This book is written to set fwth 
the elements of a solution. 

I have allowed myself to produce literally the touching 
letter of my unknown correspondent because it expresses the 
^lef of all mothers who have lo.st a child, of all those who 
have lost some one dearly loved and to whom th ve ^t^rm 
Just God” seems an insult to realitv w. „ m 
derstand the revolt of these souls I no«p tn **"i ^ 

are incomparably more severe with all ,he false coLola^ 

tlnU JelV^'°'’•t*'" r Catholics, Prates- 

£s LtheTste tT "" -"aterial. 

Ahnnf ^ ® injustice which we see 

us, in order to deny the existence of an intelligent 

Principle in the organization of the world. Men often con- 

sole then^elves with skepticism, by submission to L Z- 

tore t \ themselves of the indifference of na¬ 

ture to human efforts. Women will not do this they will not 

f'celThat tT"'''''’1 nothingnefs ihfy 

Jo bniS They wi.sf 

Bffwha^t Tft^ 

at IS the universal intelligence? We have a tend- 
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ency to believe that God thinks as we do and that ^ our 
sense of justice corresponds w’ith His; that His thought is of 
the same nature as oiir own, although infinitely superior to it. 
It is perhaps something entirely diderent. The insect thinks 
dully when it forms the (“hrysalis and also when it bursts this 
envelop to spread the wings it lias acquired; perhaps our 
thought is as far removed from the tliouglit of God as that of 
the caterpillar is from our own. We are surrounded by mys¬ 
tery. 

But our duty is to search. 


During the infamous German war, which has cut down, 
in the flower of tlieir youth, fifteen million young men wlio 
had the right to life, who had liecn bro\ight up by their 
fatliers and their mothers often at tlie price of enormous sac¬ 
rifices, letters reached me by the Innidrod, denouncing the 
barbarity and injustice of human institutions, lamenting that 


tlie hatred of war, which a gro\ip of Immanity's friends have 
preached for so long, should not have been understood by 
rulers; revolting against God, Who [ycnnits sucli friglUful 
destruction, and declaring that their lives had been sliat- 

tei'ed by the irreparable loss of those they loved. 

More than ever the frightful problem of our destiny rises 
before us. Is it really insoluble? Cannot tlie veil be pushed 
aside, lifti’d, if oiilv for a moment? Alas! The religions 
wliieli have all si>vnng from Ibis heartfelt need, this desire 
to uudi'rstaud, this grief at seeing before us the mule body 


of sonif' oiH’ dearlv loved, have not brought with tliein the 

■ ^ 

proofs they jiromised. The finest theological discussions prove 
notiiing, ^Ve do not want words but denionstraide facts. 
Di'atli is tlie profoundest subject that has ever oeenpied the 
lliougbts of men, the supreme problem of all times and all 
l>eojiles. It is tlie inevitable end toward wliieh we all tend; 
it is a part of the law of our existence, as important as birth. 
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They are both natural transitions in the general evolution, 

and yet, for all that, death, which is just as natural as birth, 
seems to us to be against nature. 

Hope in the continuation of life is innate in human nature. 

It belongs to all periods and all peoples. The development 

of science plays no part in this universal belief, which rests 

on personal aspiration and which nevertheless is not based on 

positive foundations. That is a fact which it is valuable 
to state. 

Sentiment is not a negligible quantity, equal to zero, its 
scientific coefficient. 

The two letters already reproduced form part of a series 
which I began to collect long ago and with which inv readers 
are already familiar. The number of letters received, re¬ 
corded, and included in this collection of documents, of ob- 
sen^ations, of investigations, of questions that liave arisen 
since the inquiry began, in 1899 (see my work “L'Inconnu 
et les problemes psychiqiies,’^ p. 90). have reached the figure 
4106, to which I ought to add about 500 that reached'^ me 
before I began the inquiry. 

I could quote here hundreds of others, very much like the 
two preceding. Here is one which may seem striking, in 
another respect, to more than one reader. It is a fervent 
prayer, which was sent me at La Rochelle, the fifteenth of 

Augu.st, 1904. It is somewhat brutal, but I give it com¬ 
plete, as I gave the others. 


My Elder Brother.: 

Both my eyes are suffering from cataract, hut nevertheless I must 
write to you, I am a skeptic, a hardened scoffer, but I must be¬ 
lieve in something. A frightful, irreparable catastrophe lias just 
crushed the li\es of four people. My daugliter, whoso charm, sirn- 
pheity and gaiety in 1902 had delighted all Rochefort, beginning 
with the mothers of (hose girls who were lier rivals, has just gone 
to a madhouse m Niort, where she vegetates, waiting for the end. 
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It was an eighteen-mouths’ agony for her,- the martyr, and for her 
poor mother, wlio took her to Paris, to Bordeaux, to Saujon, where 
ambitious speeialisls demonstrated the utter powerlessness of t icir 
pretended science,—an agony also tor me, alone belt, and foi my 
son, victims hotli of tlie same catastrophe. I am haunted by tho 
thought of suicide. I^Iy brain beats out this refrain: “'liour daugh¬ 
ter is mad!” and I tliink of the general misery, of the immense fraud 
that life is for tho great majority of human beings. We carry with 
us from our birth the delects of our ancestors. What can become 
of our personality, paralyzed, stuck fast in the carnal magma? This 
magma, by tlie play of its molecules, by the example of tive parents’ 
education, by the manner of life forced upon us, by the physical 
and moral condition of the father and mother, this matri.x will be 
tlie all-powerful director of the destiny of tlie pei-sonality that has 
just become incarnate, nr rather that lias just beeu merged into 
an a^’^"rc‘'‘atc of winch it will be tlic slave, all its life. lA hat docs 
all this mean? 

The gross ignorance and ilegrading stupidities uttered in the 
pulpits of tlie (’Inircli have ended by revolting me. But I should 
like to believe in sometliing accejitahle. The spiritualists, with 
tlieir naive credulity, are really too silly, also. Tliey have given mo 
])ages of Pythagoras, Buddlia, Abelard, Kcnclon, Kobespierre which 
are lacldng in common sense. It is gvotesiiuc. 

For thirty-three years 1 have not cared to read. The blow that 
has fallen on me has made me jiick up sonic books in which I hoped 
to find what I scf’k. In short, hm'c i.s ‘‘L’l ncoiinu” ! 

Shall T confess that I have read it religiously? I admit on prin¬ 
ciple the manifestations and apjiaritions you nu'nlion, as, for ex- 
amide, tlie story of Alarie de Thiltt’s (‘at (page ItUl). Tlie fear of 
the cat, which must linve seen the iihaiitom, seems to have been due 
to .'^orne electrical excitation. But, Monsieur, my elder brotlier, why 
do you see in these things only tlu' dying? 

'flicre is nothing to jirove that the last sigh, the last human thought 
of the otu' who is pas>iiig should he tln’ caus(‘ of manifestations pro- 
diicfd without his kiiowhtlgt'. Would it not, on the eontraiv, be 
•A (piestion of the first step in the world beyond, at the moment of 
tlie ru[tfiire with the Ih'sli? 

1 surely beUaig to the great number of your unknown friends, 
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of those who s^TTipathize with you. They are awaiting, at present 
a final hook that wilt conclude your psychical investigations! 
Spirits? Mediums? What have you been able to prove, to verify 
scientifically, as an astronomer and a mathematician for whom two 
and two make four and not five? In a word, with your universallv 
recognized authority, what conclusion have you reached? We wisii 
to know. And it is the part of a man such as you to enlighten so 
many eager minds. And do not think that I am burning incense 
before you when I speak in this way. That is not one of my fail¬ 
ings. Are you not going to make up your mind to it? You have 
no right to conceal anything. Ah! what a service you would render 
us in writing this honest, convincing book! We have euou<-h of 
evangelical sermons, of the dissertations of mediums, of neuroses of 
claptrap. We beg you, tell us what you know ” 

(Letter 1465.) 


It will be easily understood that I cannot reveal the author 
o t IS letter, who is a high official in the Government. 

It will also be understood that I should not wish to publish 
this work until I believed it had attained the dignity of 
ns important subject. It was already under way at the 
ime of this request, in 1904; it had even been begun in 
Ibbl, as one can judge from my Memoirs. Such works as 
these cannot be written out in a year. 

Besides, if I had replied to all these appeals T should have 
written not one book but a dozen. Will they ever see the 
ight? As some of them have been well started for nearly 
a quarter of a century, they are on the road to being finished. 

iut let us begin with this one. My readers have assisted 

me greatly in this research by sending me for many years 

sue 1 observations as helped to prepare the solution,—the 

solution that has been demanded with perhaps too much con- 

idence. Can our efforts succeed in throwing some liglit 

upon this darkness of ages that surrounds the problem of 
death ? 


In my childhood, during lessons in philosophy and re- 
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ligious instruction in school, I often heard a di>^eoursc, given 
periodically, which took as text the four words: Porro 

Inum cst .eccssariunu" or in English, “one single thing is 
necessary ” This single thing was the salvation of our souls. 
The lecturer spoke to us of the wars of Alexander, of Caesar, 
of Napoleon, and arrived at this conclusion: ‘ AMiat docs 

a man profit, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
souH” They described to us also the flames of hell, and 

they terrified us with frightful pictures representing the 

damned, tortured hy devils in an inextinguishable fire which 
burned them without consuming them, for all eternity. The 
subject of the text retains its value, whatever may be one's 
beliefs. It cannot be disputed that the one all-important 
point for us is to know what fate is reserved for ns after onr 
last breath. “To he or not to he !“ That scene in “Hamlet” 
is repeated every day. The life of a thinking man is a medi 

tat ion upon death. 

If the existence of human beings leads to nothing, what is 
all this comedy about V 

Whether we face it boldly, or whet her we avoid the image 
of it, Deaih is the supreme <’vent of Life, To be unwilling 
to consider it is a bit of childish silliness, as the proeipiec is 
before us and as we shall inevitably fall into it some day. To 
imagine lliat the jirolilem is insoluble, that we can know 
nothing about it and sliall only be wasting our time if, 
with daring curiosity, we try to see clearly,—that is an ex¬ 
cuse dictated by a careless lazine.ss and an unjustified timidity. 

The fuiK'real aspect of deatli is due, above all, to wliat 
surrounds it, to the mourning that accompanies it, to the 
religious ceremonies that envelop it, to the Dies lra\ to the 
De rrofundis. Who knows if the despair of those who arc 
left Ix'hind would not give place to liope if wo had the cour¬ 
age to e.xamine this last jihase of our cart lily life with the 
same pains tliat we bring to an astronomical or a psychologi¬ 
cal observation? Who knows if the prayers of the dying 
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would not give place to the serenity of the rainbow after 
the storm? 

It IS hard not to desire an answer to the formidable oues- 
tion that presents itself when we think of our destiuv or 
when a cruel death has taken from us some one we *lovc. 

ow IS It possible not to ask whether or not we shall find 
each other again, or if the separation is for eternity? Does 
a Deity or Goodness exist ? Do injustice and evil rule oi^ 
the progress of humanity, with no regard for the feelin-s 
at nature has placed in our hearts? And what is this na- 
ture Itself? Has it a will, an end? Could there be more 
intelligence, more justice, more goodness, and more inspira¬ 
tion m our infinitesimally small minds than in the .^reat 

universe? How many questions are associated with the same 
enigma! 

We shall die; nothing is more certain. When the earth on 

which we live shall have turned only a hundred times more 

around the sun, not one of us, dear readers, will still be of 
tnis world. 

Ought we to fear death for ourselves, or for tliose whom 
we love? 

Horror of death” is a senseless expression. One of two 
things IS true: either we shall die wholly, or we .shall con¬ 
tinue to exist beyond the grave. If we die wholly we shall 
never know anything about it; consequently we shall not feel 
• we continue to exist, the subject is worth e.xamiiiiug. 
borne day our bodies will cease to live: there is not the 
east doubt on this point. They will rc.solve themselves into 
millions of molecule.s, which will later be reincorporated in 

^ T I It* ^ ^ men; tlie resurrec- 

t^ion ot the body is an outworn dogma that can no longer 

e accepted by any one. If our thought, our psychic entity 

survives the dissolution of the material organism, we .shall 

a\e 1 le joy of continuing to live, because our conscious life 

will continue under another mode of existence that is superior 
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to this. It must be superior, for progress is a law of nature 
that manifests itself throughout the whole history of the 
earth, the only planet that we are able to study directly. 

As concerns this great problem, we can say with Marcus 
Aurelius: “What is death? If we consider it in itself, if 
we separate it from the images with which we have surrounded 
it, we see that it is only a work of nature. But whoever 
fears a work of nature is still a child.“ 

Francis Bacon merely repeated the same thought when he 
said: “The ceremonies of death arc more terrifying than 
death itself.” 

“True philosophy,” wrote the wise Roman emperor, “is 
to await death with a tranquil heart and to see in it only the 
dissolution of those elements of which each being is composed. 
That is according to nature, and nothing is evil which con¬ 
forms to nature.” 

But tlie stoicism of Epictetus, of Marcus Aurelius, of the 
Arabs, the Mussulmans, the Buddhists does not satisfy us: 
we wish to know. 

And besides, whether or not nature ever does anything 
wrong is a debatable question. 

No thinking man can avoid being troubled in bis hours of 
persojial refleetlon by this question; “What will become of 
me? Sludl I die wliolly?” 

It has been said, not without apparent reason, that this is 
on our part a matter of naive vanity. We attribute a certain 
importance to ourselves; we imagine it would be a pity for 
us to cease to exist; we siipjiose lliat (lod occupies Himself 
with us, and that we arc not a negligible (luantity in crea¬ 
tion. Assuredly, especially when we speak astronomically, 
we are no great matter; and even tlie whole of humanity 
itself is likewise of little importance. AVo can no longer 
reason to-day as in the time of Pascal; the geocentric and 
anthropocentric system no longer exists. Lost atoms on an- 
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other atom, itself lost in the infinite! But at any rate we 
exist, we think, and ever since riicn have thought they liave 
asked themselves the same questions to which the most varied 
religions have attempted to reply, without any of them, how¬ 
ever, having succeeded. 

The mystery before which we have raised so manv altars 
and so many statutes of the gods, is still there, as formidable 
as m the times of the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Christians of the Middle Ages. The 
anthropomorphic and the anthropophagic gods have crumbled 
away. Their religions have vanished, but the religion re¬ 
mains—the research into the conditions of immortality. Are 
we blotted out by death, or shall we continue to exist? 

Francis Bacon, more popular and celebrated than Roger 
aeon, but without his genius, had, in laying down the founda¬ 
tions of scientific experiment, foreseen the progressive victory 
of obse^ation and experience, the triumph of fact, judiciou.sly 
established according to theories, in all the domains of human 
study except one, that of “divine matters,” of the “super¬ 
natural,” which he abandoned to religious authority and to 
ait . This was an error in whicli a certain number of 
learned men still actually persist. There is no valid reason 
lor not studying everything, for not submitting everything 
to the test of positive analysis, and we shall never know any” 
thing that we have not learned. If Theology has been mis- 
t^aken m pretending that these subjects were reserved for 
her, Science has been equally mistaken in disdaining them 
as unworthy or foreign to her mission. 

The problem of the immortality of the soul has not yet 
been solved in the affirmative, but neither has it yet been 
solved in the negative, as has sometimes been pretended. 

It IS the general tendency to believe that the solution of 
the sphinx’s riddle of what lies beyond the grave is out of 
our reach, and that the human mind has not the power to 
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pierce this mystery. Nevertheless, what subject concerns us 
more closely, and how can we fail to be interested in our own 
lot? 

The persistent study of this great problem leads us to 
believe, to-day, that the mystery of death is less obscure and 
impenetrable than lias been admitted hitherto, and that it 
may become clear to the mind’s eye by the light of certain 
actual experiments tliat were unknown half a century ago. 

It ought not to surprise us to find psychical research asso¬ 
ciated with astronomical research. It is the same problem. 
The physical and moral world are one. Astronomy has al- 

V 

ways been associated with religion. The errors of that an¬ 
cient science, wliicli wa.s founded on deceptive appearances, 
had their inevitable consctinences in the erroneous beliefs 
of former days; tlie tlieological heaven must accord with 
the astronomical licavcii under pain of collapse. The duty 
of all lioncst men is to seek ]o 3 ’alIy after truth. 

In our epoch ot tree discussion, science can stud^' trail- 
fjudb^, with complete independence, tlie gravest of problems. 

We can remember, however,—not without some bitterness._ 

that during the intolerant centuries of the Impiisition, 


in- 


quines of free flurnght brought their disciples to the scaffold. 

Thonsands of men have been burned alive for their opinions: 

the statue of Ciordano nruno reminds us of this even in 

Knmo. Cm, ,vc> pns. I,of.,re it or befor,- that of Savonarola 

in I-loi-ome or that of Etienne Dolct in Paris, without fcelin- 

a shivoi' ot liorror at religions intolprance? And Vaiiini 

b„i-ne.l at Toulouse! And Michael Servetus, burned at 
ueiieva liy ( alvin ! 

Wo .,nee alii™,...) (binos of whiel, we were ignorant- we 
„np«s<-d s.leneo upon ail M.ekers. This is wbal l,as above all 
iota,(l...I ll„. psyoh... se,oners. Undoubtedly this sindv is not 
md,sp,.nsal,le to a p.-aetl.-al life. Men i„ oeue,-al are'stupid. 
. ot oue i.iit of a buiidi'od of diem thinks. Tbov live on tho 
earth without knowino wlierc they arc and wi'thout havi 


lllg 
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the curiosity even lo wonder. Tlicy arc brutes that eat, drink, 
^njoy themselves, reproduce their kind, sleep, and are occu¬ 
pied above everything in acquiring mone3^ I have had, dur¬ 
ing an already long life, .the joy of spreading among the 
different classe.s of all humanity, in all countries and all lan¬ 
guages, the basic ideas of astronomical knowledge, and I am 
in a position to know the proportion of those who are inter¬ 
ested in understanding tlie world which they inhabit and of 
forming a rudimentary idea of the marvels of creation. Out 
of the sixteen hundred million human beings who inhabit our 
planet there are about a million interested in such things, 
that is to say, who read astronomical books, out of ciirioshy 
or otherwise. As for those who study and make themselves 
personally familiar with the science, who keep up with the 
new discoveries by reading special and yearly publications, 
their number can be placed at about fifty thousand for the 
entire world, of which six thousand are in France. 

We can therefore conclude that out of every sixteen hun- 

red human beings there is one who knows vmguelv’’ vvdiat 

world he inhabits, and out of a hundred and sixty thousand 
there is one really well informed. 


As for the instruction in astrononij- in primary and .sec¬ 
ondary schools, in colleges and lyeeums, either civil or ec¬ 
clesiastical, it virtually amounts to nothing. In the matter of 
positive psychology the results are equally negligible. Uni¬ 
versal ignorance is the law of our mundane humauitv, from 
the days of its simian birth. 

The deplorable conditions of life on our planet, the obliga- 
tion to eat, the neces.sities of material existence, explain tlie 
indifference to philosophy on the part of the eartli’s inhabi¬ 
tants, without entirely excusing them ; for millions of men and 
women nd the time to indulge in futile amusements, to read 
newspapers and novels, to play cards, to occup}^ themselves 
With the affairs of others, to pas.s along the old story of the 
mo e an the beam, to criticize and spy upon those about 
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them, to dabble in politics, to fill the churches and the theaters, 
to support luxurious shops, to overwork the dressmakers and 
hatmakers, etc. 

Universal ignorance is the result of that miserable human 
individualism that is so self-suffieicnt. The need of living by 
the spirit is felt by no one, or almost no one. Men who think 
are the exception. If these researches lead us to employ onr 
minds better, to find what we are here to do, on this earth, 
we may be satisfied with this work; for, truly, our life as 
human beings seems very obscure. 

The inhabitant of the earth is still so unintelligent and so 
bestial that cverj^vhere, even up to the present da3% it is 
still might that makes right and upholds it; the leading states¬ 
man of each nation is still the I\Iinister of AVar, and nine 
tenths of the financial wealth of the peoples is consecrated 
to periodic international hut cileries. 

And Death continues to reign over the destinies of human¬ 
ity! 

She is indeed the sovereign. Her scepter has never exer¬ 
cised its controlling power with such foroeions and savage 
violence as in those last years. By mowing down millions 
of men on tlie battle-field slie has raised millions of questio'ns 
to be addressed to Destiny. Let us study it, this final end. 
It is a subject well worthy of our attention. 


The plan of this work is outlined by its aim; to rstabfish the 
positive proofs of survival. It will eontain neither literary 
dissertations nor fine poetic phrases, nor more or less captivat¬ 
ing theories, nor hypotheses, but only the facts of observation, 
with their logical deductions. 

Are we to die wholly? Tliat is the question. AVliat will 
remain of ns? To say, to believe that our iinmortalitv rests 
with our descendants, depends on onr works, on the way in 
which we have helpt'd humanity, is a mere jest. If we die 
wholly, we shall know nothing of these services we have reu- 
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dered, and our planet will come to an end and humanity will 

perish. Thus everything* will be utterly destroyed. 

In order to discover if the soul survives the body we must 

first find out if it exists in itself, independently of the physical 

organism. We must therefore establish this existence on the 

scientific basis of definite observation and not on the fine 

phrases and the ontological arguments with which, up to the 

present, the theologians of all times have been satisfied And 

first of all we must take into aecount the insufficiency of the 

t leones of physiology, as they are generally accepted and 
conventionally taught. 


II 


ILiVTERIALISM—AN ERRONEOUS, INCOMPLETE, AND 

INSUFFICIENT DOCTRINE 

AVc should distrust ftpt)?ariinccs, 

Cot'KKNiCUS. 

E very one is familiar with the Positive philosophy of 
Auiruste Comte and his jndieious classification of 
the sciences, descending gradually from the universe 
of 'man to astronomy and biology. Every one is also familiar 
with Littrc^ the follower of Augnste Comte; his dictionaiy is 
in all the libraries and his works are scattered broadcast I 
used to know him personally. He was an eminent savant, 
an encyclopedia, a profound thinker; in addition, a convinced 
materialist and atheist. The hoanty of his face did not cor¬ 
respond to the heaiify of his .soul. It was difficult to look 
at him without thinking of our simian origin, and yet he had 
ihe greatest nobility of mind and a rare generosity of lieart. 
He lived not very far from the Ohservaloire. 11 is wife was 
very pious, and on Sunday he used to escort lier to mass 
at i>aint-Sul]>ice, out of pure and simple goodness, without 
over entering the church himself. Le Dantec. atheist and ma¬ 
terialist, who sue.eeeded him, let liimself he buried with the 
rites of the church, though this is to be regretted, in order 
not to pain his wife, wlio also was vtu'y luons,—we should like 
1o see tlie.se lifelong coTn]ianions of the .same minds as their 
hu>liands. This jirofe.ssor of atlieisiu also was very good. All 
tins is ratlicr parado-sieal. The same was 1 1 ’ur of Jules Soury, 
tliat “devourer of cures,” who was buried by them with their 

2H 
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liturgies. There is no real logie in this world. But one’s doc¬ 
trines do not always direct one’s deeds. One can be a [iro- 
fessing Catholic and yet a liar, or one who takes advantage of 
others. One can he a materialist and an entirely honest ^nan. 
I also knew the excellent Ernest Renan, who, out of deep 
sincerity and in order to absolve himself from all hypocrisy. 

had refused the priesthood to which his theological sludies 
had led him. 

These eminent minds are much to be respected in their sin* 
cere opinion-s, which we .should respect as they respected the 
opinions of others; but we may take exception to their ideas, 
and moreover they never made any pretense to infallibility. 

Littre worked over the psychological questions that we are 
proposing to study here. We may take his arguments, as 
well as those of Tainc, his emulator, as a ba.sis for the modern 
materialistic a.s.sertions. Do not let us fear to meet them 
directly ftnd to toJsc the bull by the horns 

In liis work entitled “La science au point de \nie philoso- 

p uque, a chapter on psychic physiology contains the follow¬ 
ing statements: 


T ^ expression psychic physiology may appear anomalous. 

I could have made use of tlie term psychology, which is used to 
designate the study of the intellectual and moral faculties. I my¬ 
self have used ttiis word many times in mv writings, and because 
ot Its common usage and when the text leaves no room for obscurity 
in my thought, I shall use it again. It is true that the word ,/o,y« 
w uch IS its root, is suited to metaphysics and tlieology, hut it can 
a so be applied to physiology by giving it the ineaning'of the total¬ 
ity of the intellectual and moral faculties,-a phrase much too Ion- 
and complex not to be replaced, on most occasions, by some simple^ 

Nevertheless a. psychology was undoubtedly at its beginning, and 
S.till IS, the study of the mind, considered independently of the 
nervous substance, I neither wish to nor ought to use au expression 

ich IS peculiar to a philosophy quite different from that which 
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lends its nnn,e to the exact sciences. Amon;.c „.e positive sciences 
one rccoeni7,es no quality without matter, not at all because a pr.on 
one has the preconceived idea that there exists no independent 
spiritual suhslance, but because, a posterior,, wc have never me 
M-ilb -ravitation except in a body possessing weight, nor with heal 
excciit in a warm body, nor with chemical aftinities without suh- 
stances that may be combined, nor with life, feeling, or tlioughli 
exrc])t in a feelin?:, tlvinking lieinix. 

It lias seemed neecssary to me for the word jyhi/siojofftj to appear 
in the title of this work. I could, indeed, have used the expression 
cerebral phtjsiologij. But cerebral physiolof^y implies more than I 

exi'cct to include. 

The hrain is enifa^ed in all sorts of operations which I do not 
pretend to consider, for I shall limit myself to the part it plays in 
]irodueinf; those impressions which result in the idea of the ex¬ 
terior world and of inyselt. 

It is for this reason that I have determined to choose the ex¬ 
pression, “psychic physiolojiy,’* or, more briefly, psyeliophysiolotjy. 
Psuchic, that is to say relatln.ir to feelings and ideas; physiology, 

I. r ■ ^ 

that is to say the formation and combination of these feelings and 
ideas in relation to tiie construction and function of the brain. This 
is not because I wish to he so pretentious as to introduce a new ex¬ 
pression into science; all tliat I wisli to do here is, on one hand, to 
out line my subject clearly, and on the other to impress on my readers 
that the description of jisychic phenomena with their connections 
and relations, belongs to pure psychologg and the study of a func¬ 
tion and its effects. The more progress psychology has made in 
breaking away from tlie theory of innate ideas, especially the psy¬ 
chology that springs from the school of Locke, the more closely it 
has approached to physiology. And the more physiology has ex¬ 
amined the extent of its province tlie less it has been friglitcned by 
tlie anuthemas of psychology, which forbade it to indulge in lofty 
S|)eeulalions. And to-day there is no longer any dovibt that in¬ 
tellectual and moral phenomena are phenomena of the nervous tis¬ 
sue, that humanity is only a link, tliough without doubt the most 
considerable link, in a chain that stretches, without any clearly de¬ 
fined breaks, do\vn to the least of the animals; and that, under 
whatever name we may act, so long as we employ the methods of 
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description, observation, and experience, we are pbvsiolo-ists I 
can no longer conceive of a physiologj- in which all that is° best in 

e t eoij^ of feelings and in ideas should not occupy a great place*^ 

Such is the basis of the materialistic philosophy of the soul. 
I invite the reader to consider scrupulously this inanuer of 
reasoning. We may not admit the existence of the soul “be 
cause we know of no quality without mat ter because we 
have never met with gravitation in a body without weight, 
heat without a warm body, electricity without an electrical 
body, affinity' without substances in combination, life feeliiu' 
thought without a living being, feeling and thinking.’” 

But this sort of reasoning, starting with the use of the 
word quality, simply begs the question. 

To compare thought to gravitation, to heat, to the nie- 
e anieal, physical, and chemical reactions of material bodies 
IS to compare two very different things, precisely those things 
which we are debating,—mind and matter. 

The will of a human being, even of a child, is personal and 
conscious, while gravity, heat,- light, and electricitv are im¬ 
personal and unconscious, the re.sults of certain material eon- 

T?‘‘“'““‘■ally material in themselves. 

1 he difference between the two subjects I have mentioned is 
great ; It IS all the difference between night and day. 

cientific reasoning itself sometimes errs fundamentally, 
eat, for example, does not always come from a warm body- 
pi 0 ion, which has no temperature, can produce heat. Heat 

IS a om of naotion. Light also is a form of motion. The na- 
ture 01 electricity remains unknown. 

I confess that I cannot understand how a man of the merit 

Bo.sitivist school, could have been 
sa IS le wit such reasoning and not have perceived that this 
was merely begging the question, almost a play on words; 

308^/l'^Pi;j“ ““ (Paris. 1873), «. 

308, 7,0/AWosoMwpMKiie, March 23, 1800. ‘ '-I'- 
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for this argximeiit plays with the word “quality.” What we 
ought first to prove positively is that thought is a property 
of the nervous substance, that the unconscious can create 
the conscious, wliich is contradictory in principle. 

We should hardly dare to compare a piece of wood to a 
piece of marble or a fragment of metal, and yet we carefully 
compare the mind and thought, the sentiment of liberty, jus¬ 
tice, goodness, the will, to a function of the organic substance. 
Taine assures us that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile. Does it not seem, with such intellects as his, as 
if the trend of the argument had been determined in ad¬ 
vance, and no less blindly than with the theologians? Is not 
that a case of preconceived ideas, of systematic convictions? 

It is important, from the very hegiuiiing of this discussion, 
for us not to he easily satisfied with words. AVhat is matter? 
According to general opinion, it is what is perceived by our 
senses, what can be seen, touched, weighed. Veiy well! the 
following Images are to prove that tliere is in man something 
he.sldes what can be scon, touched, and weighed; that there 
e.xists in the human being an element independent of the 
material senses, a personal mental principle, which thinks, 
wills, acts, which manife.sts itself at a distance, which sees, 
without eyes, hears without ears, discovers the future before 
it exists, and reveals unknown facts. To suppose that this 
psychic element—invisible, intangible, and imponderable—is 
an cSvSential faculty of the brain, is to make a declaration with¬ 
out proof ; and it is a self-contradictory form of reasoning, 
us if one said that salt could produce sugar or that fish could 
become inhabitants of terra tirma. What wo wish to sliow 
here Ls that actual observation itself, the observation of the 
facts of experience, prove that the humaii being is not only 
a material body endowed with various os.seiitlal faculties, 
hut also a psychic body endowed with dilYereut faculties from 
those of tlie animal organism. And by “actual observation” 
we mean that we shall use no other method than that of 
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Littre, Taine, Le Dantec, and other professors of materialism, 
and that we shall repudiate the grotesque doctrines of oral 
arguments, mere wanderings from the subject. 

How was it possible that eminent thinkers such as ComtG, 
Littre, Berthelot were able to imagine that reality is bouiided 
by the circle of our sense impressions, which are so limited 
and so imperfect? A fish might well believe that notliim^ 
existed outside of water; a dog which made a classification 
of canine sense impressions would classify tliem according 
to odor and not according to sight, as a man would do; a 
carrier-pigeon would be especially aware of the sense of direc¬ 
tion, an ant of the sense of touch in his antenna*, etc. 

The spirit overrules the body; the atoms do not govern, 
they are governed. The same reasoning can be applied to 
the entire universe, to the worlds that gravitate in space, 
to vegetables and animals. The leaf of the tree is formed, an 

egg that hatches is formed. This formation, itself, is of 
the intellect in its nature. 

The universal spirit is in everything, it fills the world, and 
that without the intervention of a brain. It is impossible 
to analyze the mechanism of the eye and of vision, of the ear 
and of hearing, without concluding that the organs of siglit 
and hearing have been intelligently constructed. This same 
conclusion can he drawn, with even more supporting evidence, 
from the analysis of the fecundation of a plant, an animal, or 
a human being. The progressive evolution of the fertilized 
luman egg, the role of the placenta, the life of tlie embryo 
and the fetus, the creation of the little creature in tlie womb 
of the mother, the organic transformation of the woman, 
t e formation of the milk, the birth of the child, its nourisli- 
ment, the physical and psychical development of tlie cliild, 
are so many irrefutable manifestations of an intelligent, di¬ 
recting force that organizes everything and directs the tiniest 
mo eculcs with as perfect an order as it does the planets and 
stars in the immensity of the heavens. And this spirit docs 
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not come from a brain. It has been truly said that if God 
has created man in his own image, man has returned the 
compliment. If the cockchafers imagined a creator they 
would make him a great cockchafer. The anthropomorphic 
God of the llohrews, the Christians, the Mussulmans, the 
Buddhists has never existed. God the Father, Jehova i, 

Jupiter are only symbolic wortls. 

If peueration has been admirably arranged from the point 
of view of physiology, it has been far from perfect from the 
point of view of maternity. YHiy so mueb snflering? AMiy 
the frightful final pains? The ehnrch sees in them a punish¬ 
ment of Eve’s sim What nonsense! Did Adam and Eve 
ever exist? Do not the female animals suffer? Nature takes 
no heed of the woman’s periods of suffering or of the bnital- 
ity of the actual birth: it is undoubtedly lacking in sensibil¬ 
ity: the “good Hod” is not tender toward his creatures. He 
is not even humane, and the Sistei*s of Charity are kinder 
than he. What a problem! We do not understand God: all 
the evidence shows this. What does it prove? Our own 
spiritual inferiority. 

It is undeniable that spirit, intelligence, and mental order 
exist in everything. Experimental science stops short when 
it teaches that all the phenomena of the-universe reduce them¬ 
selves, in the last instance, to the dualism of matter and move¬ 
ment, or even to the monism of matter and its properties. 
In natural history, botany, animal physiologj^ anthropology, 
an element may be observed that is distinct from matter and 
movement: that is Life. Has not the physiologist Claude 
Bernard shown us that life is not a product of material 
molecules? Moreover, the universe reveals itself to us as a 
dynamism, for movement is inherent in the atoms themselves, 
and this djmamism is not confined to the material order, since 
it organizes everj’thing, things and persons.^ 

1 Some years ago 1 knew a nioitest naturalist and skilful observer, of 
the highest personal worth, who studied directly, with his own eyes, 
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Me may say with the psjTholo^st Bergson tliaf flie rln^ 
trine wlueh makes thought a function of tT. , ^ 

sees a parallel, an equivalent, between the labm-T .7 'l 

and that of thought, is entirely insufficient. They ll u7b7 

vfs ra^Lr 

••>ey lie hate been irpairor d^ 

ntade by external objects would exist'i i the bthn'r""*'^ 
sensitized plate or a photographic film -r7 “ 

most superficial; for example if tlic vi^nU 

or an ol'npr^f ^ * . i i uk. visual iniacfo 

brain, there would 7™ 1)777" 

would be thoZi Lr ‘'- 

tensions, it^sLde of f di- 

which it is perceived- unl77l fiom 

stability while watthh’,7 , *'l*'^«lute 

immovable in its orbit, "innureZirLZesZhrr 

;« upon one another, will be traeer;,:;":f!;r:,:" wt 
called nenri ptdld IbVaTwrS ”'Tv .‘■""‘’"""'S »■ I'c was 

after fifty or sixty years of imint- ^ ““ (^aiuhisc). It was not until 
tation pass lieyond his own departmenf 

since his death, the ten volumes of his espeeiallv 

seems t<j me that no reader can refuso t and it 

gestation of mind in nature in each Jnso t ^ constant rnani- 

us recall, as an example, the .S'phe/ aT" 
digs fleveral l.oles in the Lndv earth ,n i i 
Jiaa first deposited there a victim tlia .. “V"' " """ 7"" 
to serve as fresh food for the Larva !fi ^ '7*' paralyiced hut not killed, 
remain livin^r Uiert ae lonJ liiileliiiig. The victioi must 

larva would not relisl, spoUod men o • 

istencc i.s foreseen l,v the n...?i *' f»r their cherished ex- 

understands n«,hi"g nhoit u The "i T’’ i"" ‘'w™ nnd 

entitled “Lorcille,” and in 7L»nr, *^ ‘•'"•l-’cc 

•igence des plantes.’* scienttfujuen (p. IS) , “L’lntel- 
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on ray retina and transmitted to ray brain. What would 
liappcn if it were a question of the visual image of a person 
wliose physiognomy changes and whose body moves, whose 
clothing and surroundings are different every time you see 
him? And yet it cannot be denied that our consciousness 
holds in reserve a unique image—or one almost uiihiue an 
invariable image of the object or the person, which is evident 
proof that something quite different has taken place here 
from a mere mechanical registration. The same things can 
he said about auditor^' memories. The same word spoken 
hv different persons, or by the same person at different mo¬ 
ments, in different sentences, gives sound images that are by 
no means exactly the same. How can the memory be com¬ 
pared to a phonograph? This consideration alone would 
be enough to make us suspect the theory which attributes a 
weakness in the memory for words to the impairment or de¬ 
struction of the memories themselves, automatically recorded 
l)v the surface of the brain. 

But let us see, according to the same author, what hap¬ 
pens in these maladies. 


Til those cases where the injuiy to the hrain is serious and the 
ineinory of w<)r(ls lias been greatly impaired, it sometimes liiqipeus 
tliat a more or less great ex(‘it('ment, for example some deep emo¬ 
tion, will siuhh'iily bring hack tlie memory that had seemed lost for¬ 
ever. Would this lie possilile if tlie memory had been lodged in the 
brain matter, now impaired or destroyed? Far more often things 
happen as if the brain served to recall the memory hut not to pre¬ 
serve it. The sufferer from apliasin becomes incapable of fimhng 
the word be needs; he seems to go round ami round it, and to lack 
the necessary strength to put his linger on tlie desired sound; and 
in fact, in the realm (ff psycliology the outward sign of strength 
is always precision. But the memory still seems to he there, and 
at times, when he has replaced by paraphrases the word believed to 
have disappeared, tlie sulTerer from aphasia will manage to slip into 
one of them the word itself. 
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^ us now consider what takes place in progressive aphasia, that 
IS to say, when the difficulty in remembering words grows steadily 
greater. In such cases, the words generally disappear in regular 
order, as if the malady were well aeriuainted with grammar. Proper 
names disappear first of all, then common names, next adjectives 
and finally verbs, as if they were in layers, placed one above an¬ 
other, and the injury reached these layers successively. Yes but 
this malady can spring from the most diverse causes, take tfie most 
varied forms, appear at some point in the atfecled region of the 
brain and progress in no matter what direction. Tlie order in 
winch the various memories disappear remains the same. Would 

Col If rt tllC memories tliein- 

StiVGS f 

If the memory has not been stored in the brain, then where has 
It been preserved? For that matter, lias the question of “wliere'’ 
any sigmfieanee when we speak of sninctl.ing else than a body? 

botographic plates are preserved in a box, phonographic records'in 
racks, but why should memories, which are not visible, tangible 
things, have need of a container, and how could they have one? Arc 
these memories anywhere but in the mind? But the human mind 

is consciousness itself, and consciousness means first of all meiiiorvA 

%■ 

We can say liere, with the eminent thinker, that all things 
happen as if the body were simply made use of by the spirh. 
n this ease we have no reason to suppose that the body and 
Spirit are inseparably bound, together. 

Here is a brain that labors, there is a consciousness that 
pes thinks, and desires. If the labor of the brain corre¬ 
sponded to the totality of consciousness, if (here were some 
equivalence between the cerebral and the mental, ..oiiseious- 
ness Diig t share the fate of the brain and death he the end 
0 e\eryt ing. at least experience could show nothimr to the 
c ntraiy and the philosophy which affirms our survival would 
c re uced to basing its thesis on some structure of meta¬ 
physics, a basis generally fragile! But if the mental life 

■ See the lecturee “Koi,” and “Vie,” in Lc AfatMalUme actuH (Paris), 
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surpasses the physical life, if the brain is limited to translat¬ 
ing into movement a small part of what takes place in our 
consciousness, then life after death becomes so probable that 
the burden of proof rests upon him who denies rather than 
on him who affirms; for the only reason we can possibly liave 
to admit the extinction of consciousness after death is tliat 
we see tlie body disintegrate, and tliis reason is no longer 
valid if it is a fact, established by experience, that the con¬ 
sciousness is at least partially independent of the body. 

Bergson, metaphysician that he is, appears more “posi¬ 
tive’' than the physicist Littre. Spirit is not matter. It 
has never been proved that the soul is a function of the brain, 
a property of llie cerebral substance that is destined to die 
with it. 


We even ask liow it is possible that a thinker of Taine’s 
bread til of mind, for example, who appreciates at its full value 
the conception and composition of a work, its plan and exe¬ 
cution and who has even written a special book on the intel¬ 
ligence (“L’Intelligence”), should be able to attribute the 
creation of a philosopliieal work to the secretion of a combina¬ 
tion of molecules of the materials that constitute a brain. 
The action of personal intelligence is so evident in a matter 
like this, so irrefutable, that it needs a veritable and svs- 
fematie autosuggestion to eclipse it. 

The brain is, without any doubt, the organ of thought, and 
no one would attempt to deny it. But in contradiction to 
wliat was formerly believed, the whole brain is not necessary 
to thouglit or to life. 

To the examples drami from the disorders of memory 
which we have just cited, we can add many others leading 
to the same conclusion. 

My learned friend Edmond Perrier presented to the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, in his lecture of December 22, 1913 an ob- 
sf'i'vation of Dr. Robinson s concerning a man who had lived 
fur nearly a year with almost no suft’ering and with no ap- 
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parent mental trouble, with a brain that was nearly reduced 
to a pulp, and was no longer anything but a vast pundent 
abseess. In July, 1914, Dr. Hallopeau brought to the So¬ 
ciety of Surgery the account of an operation that had been 
performed at the Neckcr Hospital upon a young girl who 
had fallen from the Metropolitan Railway: at the trepanning 
It was ascertained that a large proportion of the brain matter 
was reduced literally to pulp. They cleaned, drained, and 
reclosed the wound; the patient recovered. On March 24, 
1917, at the Academy of Sciences, Dr. Guepin showed, tlirougli 
an operation on a wounded soldier, that the partial ablation 
ot the brain does not prevent manifestations of intelligence 
Other examples could be cited. At times there remain only 

very slight portions; the mind makes ingenious use of what 
it can. 


If the students of anatomy do not find the soul at the points 

of their scalpels, when they dissect a body, it is because it 

is not there. When the doctors and physiologists see nothing 

in our psychic faculties but the peculiar qualities of the brain, 

they are grossly deceiving themselves. There is something 

else in the human being besides the gray or white substance 
ot the brain. 


We may object that generally the faculty of thinking seems 
tn depend on the condition of the brain and that, like the 
brain itself, it grows feeble with age. Hut is it not the in- 
Mrument that grows weaker, the body and not the spirit? 

ery often, among great brain-workers, the mind remains 
sound up to the very last day of life. All my contemporaries 
have known in Paris writers like Victor Hugo, Lamartine 
Hegouve, historians like Thiers, Mignet, Henri Martin, scholars 

like Harthelemy-Saint-IIilaire (1805-95), savants like Che- 
vreu (1786—1889), who have shown up to a very advanced 
age the strength and youth of their souls. 

omo sapiens, thinking man: it is under this title that cer- 
ain p ysiologists have long defined the human race. Is it 
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possible that a chemical association of the molecules of 
hvclroscn, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, etc., should be able to 

think? 1 

Biology is a very recent science. Deterministic biology 

is a phUosophy. The held of this philosophy is to consider 
mental and psychic phenomena as the effects of physiological 
reactions. Hut physiological explanations in the form of fig¬ 
urative expressions are only a confession of weakness. 1 eople 
look on the invention of a word as a great discovery and the 
hypothetical statement of a fact as an explanation. 

De.spite modern discoveries in the purely physico-chemical 
origin of muscular movements, sensation and the vital prin¬ 
ciple have remained almost as mysterious as in past ages. 
We cannot refu.se to recognize in each one of ns, side by 
side with, or rather above, physiological phenomena, an iyi- 
icllcciual principle, active and autonomous, without which 
nothing can be explained, with which everything is easily 
understood. 

As for this, let us say at once that the normal and well- 
known manifestations of the soul, of which we have just 
spoken, are eclipsed beside those which will be represented 
in tlie following chapters, 

Medicine would find it of great advantage to take tlicsc 
things into consideration, and to work not only with the 
piiysieal organism but also with the intellectual dynamism. 
A certain number of diseases which do not yield to pharma¬ 
ceutical treatment, may he cured by means of the mind. As 
evidence that this is .so, we have the cures effected by hypno¬ 
tism and suggestion, and tlie so-called miracles of the re¬ 
ligious faitiis, fnnn the time of the temple of Epidaurus atid 
tiic cult of A'lsculapius up to Lourdes and its rivals. Do 
not the hoimmpathetic glolmtes of the twentieth solution act 
a little tlirough persuasion? Faith moves mountains. 

Tlie mind is not the body; it does not emanate from it and 
proclaims itself as entirely distinct from it The will of 
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man is recognized by every one. The good or evil perseverance 
in t IS will, the spirit of sacrifice, heroism, contempt for pain 
the organic insensibility of the martyrs when they defied the 
most atrocious tortures, renunciation, devotion, the virtues 
and the vices, friendship as well as hatred, charity a.s well 

‘nd<‘pendciice 

01 the brain? 

There are some human beings who do not think ahoiil ally¬ 
ing. c meet a few of them in this world. But in o-cneral 
even the most primitive man knows that there is somethin" 

eXmera^ love-making, that this 

ephemeral world of the .senses is not an end in it.seif—is 

.ndeed, only the manifestation of a superior principle’ of 

Thk I’oi-e but the confused shadow. 

Ihis IS the feeling which the religions have tried to satisfy 

we canLX -ff f»"ofions 

we cannot fail to recognize that despite all the charms it can 

offer to our sen.scs, it is, on the whole, when we consider only 

s substance, a rather vulgar object. Its true nobility li^s 

art anclT- ’ ^ ^ '”t<‘ll>eence, in its veneration for 

art and .science; and the value of a man docs not lie in his 

o y, so .short-hved, so changeable, so frail, but in his soul 

SvT; "Ik” • 

laeulty of enduring eternally. 

Moreover, this body is not an inert mass, an automaton; 

man t ovgam.sm. But the comstruction of a being, a 

a 1 , an animal, or a plant, is the witness of the existence of 

puntiplc that governs the atoms and is not of them. If there 
were only material molecules, devoid of direction, the world 
wjld not go on, some sort of chaos wouhl have existed in- 

nni h * mathematical laws, and the Cosmos would 

not have been ruled by order. 

totalTJof"fl.‘“ !*'•*■ of the universe, the 

ngs IS the inevitable effect of unconscious com- 
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binations- creation is an intellectual nothingness which be¬ 
comes something and ends by thinking. Could we imagine a 
hypothesis more absurd in itself and more contrary to all our 

observations? . 

Mysterious nature has filled everything with spirit and she 

even shows lierself endowed with a malignity tliat is gener¬ 
ally unsuspected. What is the coquetry of the young girl 
whieh leads her to become a wife, to sntfer in her beautiful 
body, to he happy in the pains of motherhood in order to 
perpetuate the human race? What is love, that delightful 
snare? What is mental suffering? What is feeling? Does 
not the silent language of nature make itself clearly heard? 
What is the building of a nest by two birds? the brooding 
mother fed by the future father? the beakful of food brought 
by the father and mother to the hungry nestlings? What 
are the lien and her chickens? Have you ever thought about 
the first heat of a heart in an egg, in a child? Have you ever 
analyzed the fertilization of flowers? Not to see in that a 
reasoned order, an intention, a plan, a general aim, a finality, 
a mind which governs us all ; not to see in life itself the 
supreme aim of the organization of the worlds—that is to 
fail to see the sun at high noon. 

Where does this mysterious force lead us? We do not 
know. So long as life imposes its laws upon us, the planet 
whioli we inhabit carries ns through space at the speed of 
107,000 kilometers an hour, itself the plaything of forces 
that direct the world’s system and of fourteen difl'erent move- 
menls. We are thinking atoms on a moving atom a million 
times smaller than tlio sun, which is itself an atom in onr 
gigantic stellar nebula, whieh is only one universe, surrounded 

bv an infinity of other universes. Unlimited immensity! 
* * 

Ib'odigioiis movements, stupefying speeds! 

Force itself seems inherent in the atom, for we can nowhere 
find an immovable atom. A living being which did not con- 
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tarn m itself a directing force, would not live but would fall 
in rums likp an abandoned buildinj^. 

Renan and Bertlielot, those two inseparable friends would 
sometimes discuss fopether the problem whieh interests ns 
here. They both died wdthout the hope of a future life, but 
with somewhat different sentiments. On Au-nist 2 i8<)‘> 
Berthelot wrote to Renan, who was sinking from day’to dav 
(and died a month later): “Let us console ourselves iu 
Hatching the growth of our grandchildren. It is the onlv 
sort of survival of which we can have any certain, scientific 
Inwwtedgc. This manner of speaking does not impiv, in 
Its .spirit, an absolute negation, and undoubtedlv it responded 
to certain Iheughts of the author of “La Vie de'.Tesus ’’ 

On the preceding July 20th, Renan had written to Berthe- 


Thc mo.st important act of our life is our death. Generallv we 

tlamvIT fl * «i'-cun,stauoes. Our seliool of 

thoui-lit, the very essence of which is to have no need to blind onr- 

^llmn'Tour."*''''’"'’ ^ for this 

and vMurs of'-kriirLTr* T, 

ae.ir If ^ Prenlly like to sec it all 

again If some one else should give the proofs to the printer I 

fn'rL t H i-paliont in the depths of Purgatorv. vet no 

part of the corrections I intended to make. God’s will be done' 
In utrumque paratus. ' 

helilf in'’‘!'’oT'’"’ ® prepared. His 

f 1-1 a" anti-elerieal and a 

hit’an^ndel 11'^'‘'°“" not far from admit- 

tiii^ an Jndetcnninable survival of the soul. 

According to his son-in-law, Monsieur Psidiari, who was at 
Bcrt'bTor"'''""" ' P-i". 1S"«). published by 
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his death-bed, Renan declared that nothing of him would 
remain, nothing, nothing, iioilung! lliis was the impression 
of Ins last hour. A hundred other great minds have had the 
same skepticism concerning the survival of the soul. Never- 
theless, they continued to think about it. This opinion is 
founded only on our ignorance. Ptolemy considered nothing 
more stupid than the hypothesis of the movement of the 
earth: ttui'd ycAotoxtiToe, suj)erlatively ridiculous. What is 
thought? What is the soul? The supernatural does not 
exist, and the soul, if it exists in individuals, is as natural as 
the body. 

We have finally reached the point of admitting the unity 
of foi 'cc and the unify of substance.^ 

Eveiything is djuiainism. Cosmie dynamism rules the 
worlds. Newton gave it the name of attraction. But this in¬ 
terpretation is insufficient. If there were nothing but attrac¬ 
tion in the universe, tlie stars would form only one mass, for 
it would have brought lliem together long ago, in the begin¬ 
ning of time; tliere is something else, there is movement. 
Vital dynamism governs all beings: in man as he has evolved, 
psychic dynamism is constantly associated with vital dynam¬ 
ism. At bottom all these dynamisms are one: it is the spirit 
in nature, deaf and blind as far as we are concerned in the 
immaterial world, and even in the instinct of animals, uncon¬ 
scious in the majority of iiumau works, conscious in a small 
number. 

In “tiranic” (1888), I wrote; 


Wliat we call matter vanishes just ns scientific analysis believes 

1 Tilts is tliL* litli' which I gave in 1 Sii.-j to the scitnititif account which 
was puhti^hed in the .1 milarire tl\i Cosiuoa for ISlhi. At tliat time WO 
were sitigulai'Iy hliiul; hut the prc'gri'ris of seiiMiee has nuTcly confirmed 
tliis id«*ii of the aiieieiit aletiemislsi. I'lie strueture of (he atom, eoniposcd 
of electrons, shows us e\eti to-day tliat matter is hoing lost in the modern 
idea of euergj’. The atoms are the eeiiter of forces. 
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ainstaj .f |l,e universe, and the essenti.al prineiple l.ehin.l ,|| 

.s an ,n,em,e„> ,ri,.ap,c 0,ar lee en« 

In Lcs Forces naturelles inconnues” (I90G), I wrote- 

Ps\cbic manifestations confirm what wo Invr^ i i i 
♦i,„* *■! I . "iiai \\c nave iearnea e sew 

that tlie purely mechanical ex])lanatimi of the universe-k ; ,r • ’ 

ana,y„!l^Z:T^ ^ 

Since the time when these lines were written, the pro-n-ess 

psvehic observations has snner'ihnnrl*inf] 
them. ^iiperaDiiiKtuntly confirmed 

instinr't'”^*'f poorer rules silently and all-powerfullv over the 
tinets of insects, assurinpr their existence and their ner 
petuation, as it rules over the birth of a bird and the evoliuinn 
o he superior animals, ineludin^ man himself i t " 

sort of dynamism which leads the eaternilbir fn Ttn 
formless pn]p in the ehrv.-.li. /a 
It is this t>in+ 4 ? and afterward a bulterdv 

J^rih a'sUiTa 1 oThie:: c^rrm;" 

tl.ou.1. they live for hut a 7-'' 

taneously ereatin, transitory materian;a,:ous“ 
ket us assert if - tlie • i 

■"“TJr, ,T,r ..t" 

• -11 * things reveals evervwliere fh#> r 

invisib e spirit Thk- i,»,; i ■ * '"< action of an 

eruin-each -f ^‘ «P"-il is in evervtliim. -.ov- 
truing each atom, each molecule fhonM, ti.o,- ii/ T’ 

impalpable, imponderable, infinit’olv snrill ' ' . 

stitute by their dvn inii.- mi'l c<m- 

^ uiMi a>nainie ao:o:rej<ation visible tbiiHy« nn i r • 
creatures• jinri fi.u, • niinirs and livinir 

Mate:L’rm u^rro^^^^^^^ 

an erioneous doctrine, incomplete and in- 
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sufficient, wliicli explains nothing to our entire satisfaction.‘ 
To admit only matter endowetl with certain essential quali¬ 
ties, is an hypothesis that does not bear analysis. The Posi¬ 
tivists are mistaken, there exist “positive” proofs that the 
hypothesis of matter dominating aiul governing everytliing 
til rough its essential (lualities is beside the truth. They Iiave 
not iii\ined the dynamic intelligeiiee which animates living 
creatures and even things. 

We are able to sav, witli Dr. Clelev, that tlie classical agents 
are powerless to solve tiie general ditliculty of {)liilosophy in 
regal'd to evolution, which has at least brought the most 
out of the I cast r 

i\laterialism whieli, whether e< ii'^ciously or unconsciously, 
has become so wide-spread aiuoiig all tlie classes of soinety, 
is only a tfirorjf of the (ippearajice of fid ups, is only the outer 
surlace of things that liave not beim analyzed. “Quod terra 
}m}t\ohi}iSy in medio eteli, si (‘go contra assererem ternnn 
moveri , . , wrote ( operiiieus, on tlu* lirst pagi* of his im- 
moi tal uork, in its d(‘di(‘af ion to the po]u‘. And it proves 
that wliat has been eonsidered fully denionsfrat(’d was abso¬ 
lutely taNc. Ye should do as ruueh to-day l\>r psyehie jibysi- 
ology. 

For it is tlirongli flie experimental method itself that we 
are going to prove the weakiu-ss of materialism. We shall 
biing foiward as evidence the entire error of classic ma¬ 
terialism. Tlie whole of the standard psychic physiologv 
IS orroneous, contrary to reality. Tliere is in tlie human be¬ 
ing something more than chemical molecules endowed with 
em-taui (pialities: there is an element that is not material, a 
spiritual iirim-iple. The impartial explanation of facts will 

sitow it to ns and we shall see it a(*t, independent Iv of the 
physical s<‘n.ses. 

I!>M„nr<l, who passe,I his life 
‘ « I } i»:it I,,.. , |„. luiict j„|is ,,i’ til,. ooih-IikIcs t Imt " the 

ot tl,„„|..hl i.s luiknowi. to us." U-n SrU„cr c.r,,rnmcxialc, 
^ rinconscient uu Conscitnit, p. 33. 
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oiisrlit to s(*<?k for trutli in ontiro 
liberty of mind, freed from jill precon¬ 
ceived ideas. 

Descartks. 

W E have just shown that the theories of material¬ 
ism are entirely unproved. They are not foiin(h‘d 
on as solid a basis as has been imagined; they 
have many deficiencies; they leave a larj?e number of tliinfrs 
unexplained. They cannot be compared, as is pretended, to 
geometrical theorems or to mathematical certainties. There¬ 
fore the question is open to our free examination. 

Before seeking to learn if our .soul survives the di.ssohif ion 
of our body, it is indispensable to know if our souls truly exist. 
To discuss the continuance of a thing that did not exist would 
be to waste our time rather ingenuously. If thought were a 
product of the brain it would perj.sh witli it. 

This knowledge can be acquired only by .<Jcientide. positive 
observation, by the experimental method. But until our day 
psychology has been rather a matter of words, of meditations 
on theories, of hypotheses. That is a tradition which we shall 
take good care not to follow here. We sliall try to determine 

the nature of the soul and to learu its faculties bv practical 
ol)servation.s. ‘ 

It IS regrettable to have to admit that until tlic present day 
these faculties have been almost unknown. The new psyehoi- 
ogy ought to be founded on science. Let us lumiember the 
origin of the word mcAaphyaic, ‘‘after the physical,” in the 
classification of its founder, Aristotle. 
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It hua l)een forgot ton too often. ^ , u j 

In order to on livintr after the destruction of the body, 

wo slionld havo to exist spiritually. Has our soul an in¬ 
dividual existence? Have we a soul? Or, to speak more 
(.xaotly, is man a soul? This is the first que.stion to be an¬ 
swered; this is tlie fii*st point to be established. 

\Ve have soon above that the materialists, the positivists, the 
atlieists, the deniors of spirit in nature are utterly wronp: 
in thinkinsr and teaehinfj that there is nothiiif? in the universe 
but matter and its properties, and that all the facts of human¬ 
ity ean be explained by this theory, which is at once learned 
and popular. Here is an incorrect hypothesis. But we must 
prove the oontrary thesis. 

What is the soul? Wliere, by the way, does this word come 
from? Wliat does it mean? 

Tp to the pre.sent the belief in the soul has been based 
on metaphysical dissertations and on revelations that claimed 
to he divine, but were unproved. Religion, faith, sentiment, 
desire, fear are not proofs. 

How did the idea of the soul oecur to the minds of men? 

Tlie word “soul” and its e(iuivalents in onr modern lan¬ 
guages (“spirit,” for example') or in the ancient languages, 
sneh words as o/ihaes (a Taitin transcription of 

arc/Hii;), si>it'i(\pv\rj, ~v(.vfni, (if)ti(i, soul (a Sanskrit word re- 
semhliiig the (Ireek arfio^i, vajior), etc., all imi>ly the idea of 
f)r(‘(tlh : and there is no donlit that the idea of the soul and 
the spirit wore the primitive expression of tlvis itlea of breath, 
among the p'syeliologists of the earliest epoch. Psyrhe, even, 
comes from ipv\iir, “to breathe.” 

These earlv oh.servers wlio identified the essence of life and 

■ 

tiiought with the phenomenon of respirntion, had to reeoncile 
tlie ])atent, undeniable fact of tlie dec'omposition of the dead 
body, of the body deprived of breath, dejirived of the soul, 
with their belief in the apparitions of the dead, tliat is to 
say, ill the persistent life of those whose bodies lay there iu- 
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animate or, what was more, were dissolved and reduced to 
ashes. They therefore imagined that the breath, the soul 
was something which abandoned the body at the moment 
01 death to go and live elsewhere its own life 

Even to-day, “the last breath” designates death. If .some 
admitted the persistence of life under an invisible form, 
0 ers saw m this admission only the e.\pres.siou of the senti¬ 
ment, the regret, the alfection of the survivors, and from the 
very beginning of the various human groups, we see two 
distinct arid even opposed theories dividing the beliefs of men 
spiritualism on one hand, materialism on the other But 
the one group as well as the other reasoned superficially 
The meaning of the words “soul” and “spirit” omd.t to be 
discussed, examined. There are fundamental distinctions to 
esublished. The properties of the living organism and 
ps^cliie oleineiits differ essentially. 

In general, men think, with eomplete conviction, that there 
IS only one inconte.stablc reality in the world, the reality of 

a^d of’.“h of " I'at we see and tm.oh 

evervthrn r”*'' "'T ^’or them 

eveothing else is only an abstraction, a chimera, nothiim 

of f hinl!“^'’‘"''n ‘0 this'way 

tn tip possible for the laymen and the scholars 

to be mistaken, and that is what has ocenrred in thi.s ease. 

1 agree with my regretted friend Durand de Gros that 
P lyMcs, pliysies itself, teaches us that appearances, even when 
tiny have all the force of the most irresistible evidence, ought 

evident severely e.vamined. What is more 

tlian tile passage of tlie sun and the entire heavens 

a ove our heads? Have not the eyes of all men in all times 
proclaimed this as evidence? Could there he any more im- 

po.sing ? And yet, it is only an illusion; astro.iomy'bas proved 
H to be so. 

How siiperhcial our doctrines appear in their criticism of 
now e qC, w eu, reasoning only from apparent observations. 
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they point out to us what appear to be facts of experience, 
*‘Tlie sun is a luminous disk which revolves above our heads 
from the east to the west, from its rising to its setting’’: 
there was a tiuith of observation, it would seem if there 
were such a thing!—and one that the unanimous testimony 
of men had proclaimed for thousands of years. How does 
it happen, then, that science dares to aflirm that this “truth 
established by observation ” is uiulcniably aii error? Ilow 
does it happen that all the world knows to-day that it is 

an error? 

To he best understood,—that fact which can be accurately 
and trutlifully affirmed, that which is the result of real ob- 
.servation, is not that one which is expressed by saying: 
“The sun is a disk,’’ etc.; it is the fact which should be ex- 
jiresscd thus: “I liave the impression of a brilliant disk 
whicli 1 have named the sun, and wliich is of such a nature 
that it appears to me to move from cast to west.” 

Those arc the words in wliich the experimenter ought to set 
forth the statement of his experience, if he wislies to re¬ 
main williin tlie strict limits of the known facts of his ex¬ 
perience; that is to say, if he wishes to express absolute cer¬ 
tainty. 

And even this disk is a false appearance, as the sun is a 
globe. 

Let us give sensations and percept ions their due and not 
confound them with reality. The latter has to be proved. 
1 see a flash of lightning, the sound of a cannon shot I'caehes 
my ears. To he (luite exact, 1 ought to think: “1 have llie 
sensation of having heard a cannon shot, 1 have the sensation 
of having seen a ilasli of liglitning. “ lint the jiliy.siologists 
often ignore this essential distinction. The thiiisrs thev otVer 
us as facts of observation are often, if strictly examined, only 
e(tnjoctured facts, not observations at all; they are inductions 
drawn from observations, where tliey have failed to take into 
account this operation of their minds, i have the sensation 
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of a luminous disk, of such or such an apparent diamcfer 
moving across the sky, from sunrise to sunset; that is ahso- 
u e y me. That is what I have every right to affirm at 
least according to tlie principles laid down by the doctrine 
ot experiment in regard to certainty. But if I sav “A disk 
moves acro.ss the sky,” etc., I am stating more than 1 know 

and I risk making a mi.stake; and tlie proof is that 1 liave 
in fact, made a sort of mistake. 

to examples in support 

of this thesis. We experience such or siieli a .sen.satioii we 
have such or such an idea, such or .such an emotion; that is 
the on y knowledge which is immediate and certain, that is 

le only trutli that is actually experimental, and wortliv of 
absolute belief. 

The idea of an object, implie.s, therefore, a sensation a per¬ 
ception, a conception. But what are tlie.se things? Are they 
» many attributes of the object itself? No. This sensation 
this conception, prove that, face to face with the ohjcct felt’ 

perceived, apprehended, there is something that feels per’ 
eclves, apprehends. ’ 

Speaking- exactly, the fact of fcclin<r, perceiving-, appre¬ 
hending constitutes in itself an absolutelv fumlamenfal t ,et 
the only one that our immediate observation imposes upon ul’ 
AVe have made use of this form of reasoning since the dis- 
cu.ssions of Berkeley (1710), and even since tlio.se of Male- 
anc le (1674). It is not a matter of yesterday.^ We 
le univer.se, objects, living beings, forces, space, and’tirne 
only through our .sensatioms, and all that we are able to think 
a lout reality exists iu our mind, in oiir brain. But it is 
a strange form of reasoning to conclude from this that our 
Ideas constitute reality itself. Tiicse imprc.ssious have a cause 
an is cau.se is external to our eye.s, and to onr senses. We 
are mirrors that reflect the images cast upon them. 

and llumau P^Knitiou " ■" d‘<-’ -Tl.t. K.vwi nal IN urld 
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The pure idealism of Berkeley, of Malebranche, of Kant, 
of Poincare, goes too far in its skepticism; but let us never 

lose sight of the principle. 

It is true tliat it is urgently necessary to protest against 
superficial appearances, and to proclaim that the external 
world is not what it seems to us. If wc wore not endowed 
with our eyes and ears it would seem utterly different to us. 
The retina might be constructed differeutl\', the optic nei\e 
might be able to register not merely those vibrations of be¬ 
tween :180 and 7G0 trillions a second, that range from the 
extreme red to the extreme violet, but even those beyond the 
infra-red and the ultra-violet, or to be replaced by nerves 
that were sensitive to the electrical vibrations or to the mag¬ 
netic waves or to the invisible forces that are unknown to 
ns. To those beings who may exist on other planets, the 
universe would be something quite different from the uni¬ 
verse of our scientific systems. AVe should therefore be in 
error if we mistook our sensations for realities. Real nature 
is quite otlienvise. ^Ve do not know it, but the mind ought 
to study it. 

I feel, 1 think; this is tlic only thing of which we are cer¬ 
tain, with a present certainty—a real tost, and the only one 
worthy to be so (|ualificd. From this primary fact, the only 
one of real observaticin, of undeniable certainty, there springs, 
by means of induction, a great secondary fact.—the cause 
from which emanates this sensation and this thought. 

And this cause resolves itself into two elements: the sub¬ 
ject and the object; that is to siiy, that which feels and thinks, 
and that whicli is tlumglit and felt. 

Certain philosophers of the idealistic scliool, such as Berkeley 
in the (‘igliteenth century, and 11. Poincare in the twentieth, 
have gone so far as to preteml that only the thinking subject 
exists, that oidy our sensations are proved for us, and that the 
object, the exterior world, may very well not exist at all. 
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That is an exaggeration, exactly contrary to that of the 
radical materialists, and no less erroneous 

What is true and irrefutable is that we know what we think, 

and that we are ignorant of the ultimate reality, the essence of 

things, and of the external world of which we are able to nor- 
ceive only the appearance. 

Suppose we know that reality is anti-scientific. We know 
that our sen.ses reveal only a part of it and even .so after 
the manner of pn.sms, which modify reality. If our planet 
wie constantly covered with clouds we should know nothin- 
t le sun, nor the moon, nor the planets, nor the stars, and 
e woild system would remain unknown, with the result 
tliat human knowledge W'ould be condemned to an irremediable 

knmf' A ? "'‘“t 

know. And even our optic nerve is only a partial interpreter 
11 usion forms the un.stable basis of our ideas, of our sensa- 
ons. of our sentiments, of our beliefs. The first and mo.st 

arafrrl" ‘hf immobility of the earth. 

1 feels him.sclf to be fixed in the center of the universe and 

has imagined all sorts of things in con.sequeiice. Despite the 

toTcrfImve sought in vain to see. to 
h truth; we have not been able to do .so. We are, let ns 

suppose, at the close of a beautiful dav in suninier, the air is 

fnl ’ * ’•'''‘^Udhiiig about us is utterly peace- 

, ^ fact, on an autonioliilc raci]]^ 11irou<^h 

the depths of the heavens with dizzy speed. 

r.nf a State of profound ignorance and does 

know that nature’s organization does not help us to learn 
anything of reality. Our senses deceive us in evervthing. 
uentifie analysis alone brings some light to our minds, 
lus tor example, we feel nothing of the forniidalile move- 
in^m/,?i/ P’^'mt on which our feet re.st. It appears stable, 

ri-ti/'.m* po.sil ions; a top, a bottom, left side, 

o *>• 0, etc. But it rushes through .sirace, bearing us with 
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it at a speed of 107,000 kilometers an hour, in its annual 
course around the sun, which itself moves through space in 
such a fashion tliat the earth’s course is not a sharp curve but 
an ever open spiral, and that our wandering earth has not 
passed twice over the same path since it existed. 

At tlie same time, the globe turns on its axis every twenty- 
f(>\ir hours, so that what we call tlie top at a certain hour, is the 
hoiiom twelve liours later. This diurnal movement makes us 
travel OaO meters a second, in the latitude of Paris, and 46u 
meters at the equator. 

Our planet is the plaything of fourteen different movements, 
not OTH* of whicli do we feel,—not even those which touch us 
the most closely; for example, that of the tides on the earth s 
surface, whicli twice a day lift the ground beneath our feet 
as mucli as !10 centimeters. There is no fixed landmark 
tliat can enable ns to observe them directly; if there were no 
shores the ocean tides would not he visible. 

Do we even feel the weiglit of the air whi('h we breathe? 
The surface of a man’s body supports IG.OOO kilograms of 
llie air’s W(‘igbt, which is exactly counterbalanced by the pres¬ 
sure from within. Pefore (Jalileo, Pascal, and Torricelli, no 
one suspected that air had weight. Science has proved it; 
nature did not make us feel it, 

Tlie air is crossed by various currents of which we are 
unaware. Electrieity has a continual part in it, the mani¬ 
festations of whieli we scarcely ever perceive, excejit during 
storms, when there are violent ruptures of ecpiilibrium. The 
sun sends us constantly magnetic radiations which, at a dis¬ 
tance of l.’)0 millions of kilometers, aet on the magnetic needle 
wit limit our senses being able to reveal this action. A few 
sensitive delieatt* organisms resemble these electric and mag¬ 
netic currents. 

Our eye perceives what we call light only through the vi¬ 
brations of ether that are comprised of from 380 trillions 
(extreme red) to 700 trillions (extreme violet) a second; 
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but the slow vibrations of tbe infra-rccl, below :180 exist and 

bear their part in nature, in the same way as do tli,. rapid vi- 

brations, above 760, of the ultra-violet, which are invisible 
to our retina. 

Our ear perceives what we call sound only from .■52 vibra¬ 
tions a second up to 36,000 for the .shrille.st whistles. 

Our sense of smell perceives what we call odors onh- in 
very great proximity, and from a certain number of emana¬ 
tions only. The sense of smell in animals ditlers from tliat in 
liuman beings. 

As a matter of fact, in nature, outside of our senses there 
IS no light nor sound, nor odor; it is ive who have created 
these words m response to our impressions. Light is a 
torm of motion, like heat, and there is as much “li.dif in 
space at night as there is at noon, that is to say, im many 
vibranons of ether crossing the immensity of the heavens, 
bound IS another form of motion, and it is a noi.se only to our 
audito^ nerves. Odors come from particles su.spended in tbe 
air, which especially affect our olfactory nerves. 

Ihese are the only tliree senses ivliich, in our terre.strial 

order, put us in touch with the world e.xteriial to our bodies 

ihe other two, taste and touch, act only through contact 

which seiTcs us little; they do not in all cases briiK- us the 
knowledge of reality. 

There are about us vibrations of ether or of air, forces, in- 

visi e things which we do not perceive. Tliat is a statement 

ot our order which is absolutely scientific and incoiite.stably 
rational. 

It IS possible that there may e.\ist about us not onlv in¬ 
visible things but even invisible, intangible beings, witli whom 
our semses do not put us in touch. I do not say that siicti do 
e-Ms ut I say that they may cj-ist, and this statement 

IS the absolutely scientific and rational corollary of the state- 
meiits which precede it. 

As It IS granted—and proved—that our organs of perccp- 
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tion do not rovral things to us as they arc, and often give us 
false or erroneous impressions conceniing movements of the 
earth, the weight of the air, radiations, electricity, magnetism, 
etc., we arc not justihed in thinking that what we see repre¬ 
sents the only reality ; we are even invited to admit the con¬ 
trary. 

Invisible beings may exist about us. Who would have 
imagined the microbes before they were discovered ? But they 
swarm by millions and play a considerable part in the life 
of all organisms. 

Appearances do not reveal reality to us. There is only 
one reality directly appreciated by us,—that is our thought. 
And what is most undeniably real in man is the spirit. Uy 
f(trmer works have already led to this conclusion. The pres¬ 
ent book is destined to prove it even more convincingly. 
Will my readers pardon me for having repeated here what I 
])ublished in “Lumen’' in 1SG7. and in “Los Forces naturelles 
iiieonnues,” 1907? It is absolutely necessary to recall these 


Honri Foincaiv, of whom we were just siieaking, “idealist, 
not “spiritualist’’ as lie was. de.spite live skepticism of his 
conversation, wroti' the following page, apropos of the last 
years of a French scholar, Potier, a professor at the Ecole 
Polyteehni»iuo: 


The illness wliieh killed him was long and cruel. For twelve 
years lii' was stretched on his bed or on a sofa, deprived t>f tho 
use of his liiiihs and often tortured with i)ain. The encroachment 
of the disease was slow and prolonged, the crises were more fre- 
(luent every year. At the end, there was almost nothing left of his 
body, and in the bed, from whicli he could no longer rise, one saw 
only two e\es. 11 is soul was stronger than the blind power of a 
brutal illness; it ditl lud yield. He liad himself carried to the 
Polytechnic S<*liooI and llu' School of Mines. More and more, in 
tile inonicnts that were hd't him of respite t*rom sulferiug, he eon- 
tinned to interest himself in all that he had once loved. And in 
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this body, which became more piteous from dav to <h,v, tlio intelli 
g^uee reman,ed ns luminous as ever, like a fo'rlress. ihe .an,parts 
o w uch crumble b.t by b,t under the enemy shells ami which is 
st.ll rendered .-edoubtable by tbe ener^v of its eonnuande,-. Several 

order to take up a study that was new to him. To his last dav 
e showed us that thought is stronger tlian death.' 

No, it was not a spiritualist who wrote fliese linc.s, it was a 
professor of skepticism. So true is it that truth triu.nphs 

like Sirius in the 

midst of the starry nig’ht. 

As a matter of fact, Henry Poincare has often a.ssurcd me 
persona ly m our many and lengthy conver-sations, that as 
le doubted even the reality of the external wo,-Id, he believed 
on y in spirit. That was exce.ssive. Let us exaggerate notli- 

After all, we are well aware of what we feel in on,selves 

While I am writing this book, while I conceive the plan, while 

Jay out the chapters, I feel exactly, strictly, without anv 

patipns, without any dogma, simply, directlv, that it is I 

w 0 do this work, my mind and not my body. I have a body. 

IS no my body that has me. This eonseion.sness of our-. 

ves ,s our immediate impression, and it is on the basis of our* 

prcssions that we can and must reason: they are the very 
foundation of all our reasoning. 

How ri it possible to pretend that tbe definition of tbe 
human being can be given in the.se words: “A tissue of 

mo^lee.tl / skeleton”; or in these: “A combination of 

these- hydrogen nitrogen, carbon”; or in 

men 1 consists of six kilos of bones, fifteen of albu- 

^f nerve! 

Let us prefer the definition of Donald: “Man is an in- 
telhgence .served by organs.” 

* Havanta et ^crivaina, p. lyg. 
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'Tjpt us declare that man is essentially spirit, whether he 
knows it or not. Does not eacli one of ns carry in himself 
the sense of justice? Does not a child who has been justly 
punished for a fault know that he deserved it? And when 
he has been unjustly punished does he not revolt against the 
iniustiee? From what comes the moral conscience? JIan 
has had for ancestoi-s the animals of the tertiary, secondary, 
and primary geological periods, which had gradually evolved 
from reptiles into simians. It is not their brains that have 
created moral conscience, cs]iecially this sense of justice wdiich 
is innate in children. We can pretend that it comes first from 
ancestors, then from eilueation. Hut whence comes this edu¬ 
cation? This belongs to the world of the spirit. There is no 
common measure between this intellectual, spiritual, moral 
world and the physico-chemical operations of the brain sub- 
staTiee. 

The will is certainly a form of energy belniigiTig to the 
order of the intelligence. Let us take one example out of a 
tliousand. Napoleon wishes to conquer the world and saeri- 
fiees everything to this anihition. Fxamine all Ins acts, even 
tlie least important, from the eampaigTi in Fgypt up to Water¬ 
loo. Not physiology, mw chemistry, nor pliysic.s, nor tlu* 
theory of meclianism, will exfilain this personality, this <*on- 
tinuity of ideas, this perservernneo, this obstinacy, reri'hral 
vibrations? That is not ennnirh. Tn the brain there is an¬ 
other thinking being of ^vhieh the brain is only the iiist rinnent. 
It is not the eye which sees, it is not tlie brain which thinks. 

The study of a star tlirough the teleseope cannot he !e giti- 
malely aftribut('d to the instrument, nor to the e\’e nor to 
the brain, but only to tlie si>irit of the a.slronornor which seeks 
and finds. The human will, in itself alone, would suffice 
to prov(‘ the existence of tlie psychic world, of the thinking 
wiirld that difiers fri»in the material, visible, tangible world. 

The action of the will is revealed in everything. We can 
take very simjile examples of tliis. 
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I am sitting in an arm-chair, my hands on my knees. 
With my right hand I amuse myself in lifting, one hv one 
the fingers of my left hand = they fall back naturally. ‘ 

the a‘r. 

my^ni ’""'"‘If"'? It is simply 

Therefore, there is a mental force that acts upon matter. 

sayL BuT T'^T! Poes without 

saying. But, nevertheless, it is an irka, and this idea acts 

upon matter. The initial cause is not the brain, the vihn' 
tions of which are only the effects. 

de.^!^.'"“" *" *''« of hi« 

Let us now consider, especially, ihoiight in man. 
sn. 1 * ‘ wf® perpetual demonstration of the existence of the 

will, when we calculate a problem, when we exercise our 

rnTofifif rr^°" 

Thought IS the most precious, the most personal and the 
mos independent thing possessed by man. Its liberty <.ln 

it bv“mam "fr ‘'“0 ''0‘ly. i'npri.son it! drive 

Nothing vou”*do nothing against thought. 

. J ’ ”of^"ig you .say can compel it. It luimlis 

When everything, dominates everythin- 

cits ITz ""I- "‘'r >'ypo-is; 

flnr i‘ ^ ^ political or commercial ambition puts a 

e dden l oi t T' «<>* convincing 

thetainf ^ "“lependcnt of 

culeVuIaT Taldc t'tar* ? a.s.semblage of mole- 

• 1 * I ' iHinf,, It IS just as eh Iclish hist 
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attribute the thoughts expressed in a telegram to the galvanic 
batteries that create the electricity used in the telegraph. 

Spirit, thought, the controlling power of the mind, is neither 
matter nor force. The earth which gravitates about the sun, 
a falling stone, running water, heat which loosens or tightens 
the boncls between the atoms, show us, on the one hand, 
matter, on the other, energy. Thought, reason, the direction 
of things in accordance willi a certain plan, reveals an en¬ 
tirely different principle. 

No one has forgotten the classic lines of Vergil, in the mag- 
nihcciit sixth book of the ^^neid: 

Ppiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artiis, 

Mens ngitat inolem, et inagno so corpore miscet.^ 


The poet has expressed the truth. The universe is ruled 
by spirit, and when we study this spirit in man, we ascer¬ 
tain til at it is neither physical energy nor matter. It makes 
use of both and it often governs them according to its will. 

The proofs of the existence of the human personality are 
innumerahle; a special volume would he necessary to state 
them. As a matter of fact, has not each one of us many 
times apprehended their significance? 

\Ve have these proofs licfore our eyes every day. Stoicism 
in adversity, the energy displayed in escaping poverty, the 
devotion to noble causes, the sacrifice of one’s own life for 
the welfare of the country, the will to conquer, the apostle 
of either religion or science, the martyr for the triumph of 
what he believes to be true—are not all llie.se just so many 
manifestations of the existinice of the soul? How is it possible 
that materia! cerebral secretions which, as peojile pretend, re¬ 
semble those of the kidneys or of the liver, could produce in¬ 
to!] ret ual personalities? 


1 -VII that t'xists in the univen'se is trnnsfu-icd hy the same principle, 
nninmlni;^ innlttH', whieli ininujUvs uilh this ”rcut body. 
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A ver>' original demonstration of “the reality of the soul 

through a study of the effects of chloroform and curari on 

the animal economy” w-as presented a long time aso (in 

18G8) under this title, by Monsieur Ramon de la San-ra a 

corresponding member of the Institute (Academy of Horal 

and Political Sciences), who died in 1871 on the island of 
Cuba. 

The breathing of the vapors of ether or of chloroform de¬ 
stroys all general sensitiveness, so that persons who have been 
placed in this extraordinary physiological state can undergo 
the most serious operations without feeling them. And not 
only do those under the influence of ether or chloroform feel 
no pain, while sharp iiistruinents separate, cut, and torture 
their ti-ssiies and nerves; not only do they remain entirelv 
insensible to these lacerations, wounds, and cuts, which in aii 
ordinary state would wring cries of pain and terror from them 
but It often happens that agreeable, even e.xcpiisite and de’ 

lirious sensations arc experienced by the soul diirin- this 
astonishing sleep. "" 

Ramon de la Sagra presents this phenomenon as a scien- 

title demonstration of the existence of the soul. The soul and 

the body are certainly not the same thing, as they are so 

manifestly separated here; thanks to the influence‘of ether 

or chloroform, the .soul continues to think as an individual 

ivhile the body is tortured by the steel. These two elements 

ot the human whole are separated here by the a^enf of 

ana>sthesia. This learned Spaniard had been very much 

si ruck by the action of the chloroform upon his wife, who 

during her moments of unconsciousness, had kept her tlioii-ht 

mtaet and had shown him that her iniclligenee had been 

m no way affected. She talked tranquilly with the surgeon 

\ Cinc,„|, while he was cutting (Icsl, and nen-es with his knife 

V nd later she told her hu.sbaiid that her ideas had been 
rather agreeable. 
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Let. us remember, also, tliat in tVie school of Nancy pain 

has been suppressed by liypiiotism. 

The distinct ion between the soul and the body nay, more, 
tlHur separation-lias been observed under many conditions, 
in certain states of hypnosis, of somnambulism, of magnetism, 
of double personality, etc. The physiological hypotheses 
that have been imagined to explain these manifestations of 
tlie psychic individuality independent of the bodily organism 
arc entirely insufTicient. Our present conceptions of life and 

thought are on the point of collapsing. 

Ev(*rvthing proves to us that the human soul is a substance 

distinct from the body. Despite its etymology, the soul 
is not a breath ; it is an intellectual entity. How many words, 
in fact, have changed their significance! Electricity, for ex¬ 
ample, which is derived from the word amhre, ^XtKTpov, 

We intend to establish this personality by proving the 
existence of the supra-nonnal faculties which have nothing 
in common with the properties of nature. 


IV 


SUPR.4.N0RMAL FACULTIES OF THE SOUL, UNKNOWN OR 

LITTLE UNDERSTOOD 

Wlu-n I was a child. I spake as a 
(I lid . ■ - I thouRht as a child; but 

'T'm" / « man, I put away 

ohildish things.—S.\I\T PaL'l. 

T O imagine that we can attain certainty in anv sort 

41 * naive: we are certain of 

• t II * sen.ses, our powers of ob.scrvation, our 

nosh-?* absolute reality. The most 

positne of the sciences, astronomy, attains to certaintv in 

■s measurements. Like arithmetic, algebra, and geo.imtrv 

I sunT^^r^'V 7 " 

.sun m .36o days, 6 hour.s, 9 minutes, and 9 seconds at a 
distance of 149.500,000 kilometers, that the sin, is LOOl 000 

^■'^“•000 times heavier- 

Itlilom? 228 million.s’ 

of kilometers,,,, a year of 086 days, 23 hours, 30 minutes and 

utes 99*^^’ axi-s i" 24 hours, 37 miu- 

e Lv 77 % V botany, 

fn buinaii physiology and 

medicine also are far from exactitude, and psyelmlogy is still 

treatisefn?'^‘^''ools and from standard 
oatises needs to be perfected and even reformed. 

vi i? h- faculties ol the soul—understanding reason 

ri,.t ... ““1 

t habitual and permanent in their manifestations—have not 

indiisputable proof of flifx * i i 

i c prooi Ol tile soul s ind open deuce of the 

03 
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brain or of the certainty of survival, we have approached the 
problem from another angle and we ought to go farther to¬ 
ward its solution. Man is before everything a thinking be¬ 
ing. Thought is a fact. Along with this primordial fact, 
may we not iiuiuire if certain faculties of the soul, at present 
unknown or little understood, do not otler us sulijects for in¬ 
vestigation, the careful analysis of wliich would help us 
to dispel an ignorance that has already lasted far too long, 
throw light on the problem of our psychical constitution, 
increase onr very limited knowledge, and finally establish 
an a(*ee])table science of psychology such as we havt always 
d<'sired, after so many harrcii discourses on the same subject, 
and so many useless disscrtations revolving in the same ciido? 
Di’i'liaps huinauitv is not intended to remain always iinjiiis- 
oned. 

Tlio precf'ding chapter has already invited us to study 
exptTinientallV the (piestion as to whether or not the soul 
e.xisis indopendeiitly ef the body. Tf it ('xists, like an atom of 
iron, of oxygen, of hydrogen, or of radium, for example, 
an atom which would he (uulowod with the faculty of think¬ 
ing, a psychic atom,—it must survive organic disintegra¬ 
tion and even pass through, in the course of the corporeal 
life, the material modifications of the brain as well as those of 
idtuis. The animating principle remains; the form alone is 
perishable. 

\Vc have just recogni/.ed, through the preceding discussions, 
that the lu’obability of the soul’s personal existence has been 
physiolog-ii-ally settled. We can go even farther and prove 
this jiei’sonal existence, by the manifestations of faculties of 
the .soul that cannot he attributed to tin* material properties 
of the hraiii, or to organic, chemical, or mechanical combina¬ 
tions—faculties that are intrinsic. 

The will, the sjiecial proof of the individuality of the spirit, 
will hc‘ examined in tlu' follow'ing chaptiu*, as well as other 
demonstrative faculties. But tirst 1 wish to point out cer- 
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tain unexplored or little-undei’Stood faculties,—inefaphysical 
faculties, to use the happy expression of Charles Richet. 

For example, the mind’s power of perceiving unknown 
things, or rather of foreseeing. 

What is a presentiment ? What is the nature of this faculty 
of the soul which is often so sure? 

For this investigation, which was begun so many years 
ago, 1 have brought together, compared, and discussed liun- 
di’eds of observations. 


Some of my readers may remember that in tlie year 1899 I 
X-indertool^ axi anal\ tical inquiry into these faculties of the 
soul and tlieir manifestations, the first results of whieli I 
pul)lished in my work, ‘‘L'Inconnu et les problcnnes psy- 
chifiues,” Twenty years have pa.ssed since then and I Iiave 
continued to receive, from great nundiers of observei-s, commu¬ 
nications which I have made it my duty to verify as mudi as 
possible, well’knowing that despite the best memory and tlie 
most indisputable honesty, one’s recollections inevitably lose 
their sliape and make all testimony more or less snspieioiis. 
We shall not exercise a too great severity in the admission of 
these often extraordinarj^ facts. Another excess would be 
to reject them all beforehand. Truth lies between extremes, 
and wc m\ist not forget that ‘‘the truth may at times not 

4 -' 

appear true.” 

One may have remarked, in the work of which I have just 
spoken, examples of presentiments that had a d('finite cause; 
for example, on page 124, that of a collegian, weeping bit¬ 
terly at the moment when his father was dying far from 
him; on page 324, that of a student of medicine who met a 
doctor whom he had not seen for a long time and of whom 
he was just thinking; on page 326, that of a lady oppressed 
v’ith a great unea.siness at the lionr in which her father was 
dying, far away; on page 332, that of a workman leaving his 
work to rush to his wife who had just been knocked down 
by a wagon; that of a man leaving his friends abruptly, at 
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a pleasure parly, to return home, where he found his child 
ill with croup, surromuled by four doctors, etc. These pre¬ 
sentiments were caused by the transmission, if not of thoughts 
and of some sort of appeal, at least of psyeliic waves. We 

shall ^ive them s})ceial study here. 

Tlie nresentiment of wliieh you are about to read is par¬ 
ticularly wortliy of attention. 1 invite my most stubborn 

readers to wei^jli it well iu every way. 

iMonsieur (’onstaus, iSlini.ster of the Interior, President of 

the (’ouneil of Ministers, while he was dining one day, with 
Madame Constans, at iin* table iu my observatory of Juvis>, 
told us the following incident as it had happened to him¬ 
self: 

It Wcis in 1889, at the time of the great stnigglc against 
(Jeneral Roulanger ^ and liis ])arty tu'er tlie revision of the 
French Constitution. One morning, in Ids otiice, a book was 
Innided Inm with his mail. As lie was in a liurry to leave 
for the (’oniicil of Ministers, lu* filing it on a table, asking 
Madame Constans to see what it was, and went out. iNIadame 
Constans, who was having her hair arranged by her maid, took 
the book fin her luiees and started to open it: she thought 
it was a prayer-book smit by a cousin. Put three days lieforc 
sli(' bad r('ceiv(*d, .she said, ‘‘some horrible things wldeh 
had made lu'r prudent. When with great eare she bad half 
opened the. book she thonglit she saw “.some vile things. She 
iinmediatf'ly gavt^ the wholi' package to her maid, saying: 
“Carry that out to tlie entrance hall, it ’s some more tilth.” 
This confidential servant had hanlly gone out when Madame 
Const ans, lialf-dresised, lier hair down her back, ran to tlie 
(Mif ranct'and cried : “DoaV op( n i(,don*i ioitcli fl!’* Why? 

She sent for Monsieur Casscl, the Director of Pidilic Safety, 
and urged him to ('xaiidne the object, a.s slie had a presenti- 

1 With vvlioin T :ib<t liatl rekitiofis, as astroiiouier.s like to observe 
everything, even in polities. 
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ment of some mystery connected with it. When I^Ionsieur 
Cassel shook the book, he saw certain little white particles 
fall on the table. lie put a match to them, and they caught 
•fire. He realized the danger, put the book under his arm, 
and left for the prefecture, for the laboratory of Monsieur 
Girard. At the end of an hour Monsieur Cassels came back 
and told .Madame Constans that the book contained enough 
dynamite to blow up tlie wing of the Ministry that was occu¬ 
pied by the minister. JIadame Constans fainted and re¬ 
mained ill for eight days. 

Such was tlic tale wliicli Jlonsieur and Madame Constans 
told us at table, before a dozen persons. 

The minister's wife had gue.ssed the danger; more than 

giie.ssed, felt it so intensely that slie had run, half-clothed, 

as far as the minister’s antechamber to stop the servants who 
Avere about to open it. 

Does not this sboAV a sort of inner vision of tlie spirit, 
Avhich has no connection Avitb normal sight? We may at¬ 
tempt to compare this impression to a dog’s sense of smioll, 
)ut what an abyss exists between the two experiences! To 
have suspected a menace, that can bo explained in the cir¬ 
cumstances; but to have violeniUj felt the immediate danger! 

A few days after this Avas told me, my friend Girard, 
director of the laboratory of tlie prefeeture of police, eon- 
hrmed for me bis special analysis of the charge of dynamite. 

At this same dinner .AFadamc Constans told us of anolher 

presentiment no less worthy of attention, which she bad 
experienced. 

In accordance Avitli my practice to verify evcrytliing, by 
investigation, I Avas able to have the story confirmed by flie 
pb^'sician who Avas attending licr, Dr. Rt^sseguef of Toulouse, 

the Constans family physician, in a letter wliicli I give fully 
fis I hdve given tlie preceding ones. 
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LETTtiR OF DR. RESSEOVET 

ToulousCf Mnreh IG, 1901. 

Dear, Great l\rAR'n':R; ■ 

1 a,n making it .«>■ task to aosa-or your questions on lie subject 

„f Ma.laine Constai.s's i„esentiinont in connection uuth licr lefusol 

U. take some ineilicine sent liy a |)liannaeist. 'Hits is tbe story, i 

sIirU tell it lo vou iinpert^oiinlly, as a historian. 

I^Iadaim* Constaiis was twcnty-thiTc yoars old, aiul was livii^ m 
'i'()nlon^ic^ wlu'ri ntw day she (-outlaudod dlphthena. Dr. Rosso^ne , 
who is still at Toulouse, was calU'd to licr bod.Mdo. He oiakrcd tluit 
her throat shoidd he painted with muriatic acid. Madame Gonstan.ss 
mother gave him a la.ttle containing the supposed acid; but the 
sick woman, thouuli verv feeble, refused to let them on, ol).,eetmg 
IlKd thru ,rere /o lUl /ur.-that- it was not muriatic acid. 

After a few unsuccessful attempts to treat her, and wishing to make 
sure liimself ns well as to irrove to the patient that the medieine 
was all right, he thrust the stiek of a mateh into the little bottle. 

It. carbonized at onee; it was sulidmrie aeidl 

That is whnt I remember. I do not rc'call the exact details, but 
I have not forgotten tluit a serious mistake ha<l been made by the 
dnmgist in eoniiection witli one of iny pri‘seri|dions, and that 
ItTadame Gonstans, because (T a strong presentiment, telt she must 
rt^f tis(T to list* tli(" ronuMly, 

1 have endeavored to gather imu'e materials about it; T have looked 
thixmgh my oUl noti'-hooks ot this period, hut in vain, 1 know 
that it was a case of diphtheria. My prescription liad called lor 
two liottles, one of whieh was for cauterization, the other for a 
potion, and the druggist's mistake must have lieen a contusion of 
lahi'ls. I know I have always reinenibered the fortunate presenti¬ 
ment wiiieh saved Ma<laine Goustaus from tiie terrible etfeets of 
tJie ingi'stioii of a eaustie. 

Allow mo to tell v'ou. Monsieur and great blaster, that 1 am one 
of those wlinm your learned and interesting writings on the “Plur¬ 
ality of Worlds" has dec'ply interested and stirred. For a long time 
T have been your diseiple in the matter of seientilie theology, whieh 
has eome to save the religious aspirations of hiiinaiiity from ma¬ 
ter ii 
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Be g-ood enough to receive the homage of my profound and sin¬ 
cere gratitude. This homage is your due. 

B. Resskguet. 

(Letter 980-0 


Here, then, are two incontestable empirical observations of 
presentiments, of which a materialist physiology can surely 
give no explanation- I could add to them a hundred similar 
statements winch prove the existence of inner faeulties, still 
unknown, that may be studied for our personal instruction. 

There is here no act of reasoning, nor transini.ssiou of 
Ihougiit, nor telepathy. It is a sort of divination. The trans- 
mi.ssion of thought, telepathy, will he the oi)ject of s])ecial 
chapters later. We are entering upon the analysis of a whole 
unknown world, and we ought to di.stiuguish with care the 
intrinsic nature of the phenomena. 

AVe shall have analogous facts to stud}’’ in the cha])tei*s on 
mental vision. Let us limit ourselves here to whal are striclly 
presentiments of our waking hours, without troubling our¬ 
selves for the moment about what happeii.s in dreams. 

1 liave related somewhere how Delaiumy, the director of the 
Ob.servatoire at I^aris, had the presentiment that the sea 
would prove fatal to him aiid had always refused to take 
a sea vovage, until one of his relatives, Monsieur Alillaiid, 
came in August to beg him to take a week’s rest. Thev went 
to Cherbourg and were both drowned as tlu'v were I’f'turn- 
ing from visiting the “roadstead,” tlie boat capsizing in a 
gust of wind. Arse no IIou.s.saye relates a similar story in liis 

Confessions” (Volume IV, page 425). Let us hear liiin: 

^ I ropieat hpr<% wliat 1 tiave already said on pa^o 14, that the nurnher.s 
associated witti these lettt'rs are those^nnder wliicli they were filed 
during my researclies on psychic phenomena, hegnn in ISIIO, and thev 
may on urcasiorip for referenc'e In tfiu orijjinais uiul to verify tin* 

nurratiA eft* I will add that auiunjf tin* ininieruUft lettcr^s that liavc 
Bent mo telling me of thene inexplicahle facts are some whieli stat(* that 
they are only revealing them to me, pefKonally, on tlie express euaditiori 
that I do not publibli them* (For example^ letter 419 .) 
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His sister Cecile had fled from the Prussian invasion of 
1870 and had taken refuge in a town on the' sea-coast. 

One (lay some one suggested a triii on the ocean, hut all at once my 
sister exeiaimed: “No, I do not wish to go on the ocean.” Her friends 
asked her why: she told tlicm how once at- Toulon, as she was going 
im board a sliip, an Italian fortune-teller had advised her to stay 
on sliore; *^CarLssima iUmna, the sea will do you liann.” My sister 
had gone on, nevertheless, giving a hundred sous to the Italian. 
They were hardly at sea before a gust of ^^^nd had flung her into 
the water, from which, however, she had been saved. The next 
day, the fortuiu'-teller had api'cared- at the sous-prefectuic. The^ 
did not wish to receive her, hut my sister went out to her. The old 
sihvl looked into her eyes and prophesied that the sea would be 

fatal to her. 

' That was why she had not wished to take refuge in England, 
where she was c'Xpected hy oiu* ot her triends. Instead of a trip 
bv sen, tliev dccidc'd on a walk on teiTU lirnia. 

It was the tenth of October; the prefect, Ins wife, Ins young 
daughter, his two nieces and my sister went gaily to the point of 
Penmarc’h, tliat bri.^tling iirornoiitory of cyclopean crags. Pen- 
marc'h means “horse’s head,” for the sjieeeh ot the Hretons is as 
full of images as that of Chateauhriand, The sea broke against 
it with the noise of a tempest, all about were unfathomable depths 
and whirliniols; also, htOow the horse's head there was a veritable 
bell-hole. Out on the point of Tcul-aii-lfcru, then, the prefect led 
the.se tive young and jiretty women, so that they might see the ter¬ 
rifying spectacle of the raging sea. They were all laughing gaily 
when they came out on the rock, as into a box at the opera. While 
they sat d(»wn here and tlu*re, the prefect smoked a cigar near by in 
tlie doorway of a marine jiairiter’s studio. The women called to 
him to come and watch tin* womlerful sight of the sea besieging the 
rock. They were not in the least uneasy, for the assault of the 
waves sto])ped far below tlu^u. 

The hour for departure had ciune, hut my sister, captivated by 
the rugged beauty of tin* spectacle, asked for tive minutes’ gi’ace. 
Suddenly a wave from the depths, one of tlio.so terrible waves like a 
thunderbolt leapt up, scaled the rock, and carried oif the five terri- 
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fied women. The prefect turned white as he stared at tlie whirlin'’ 
water. An umbrella was flung toward him; a single cry: “Mother!” 
He dashed fonvard as if to fight the waves, but already the flood had 
gone down, bearing its harvest. And then nothing, just nothing hut 
the sea, already calmer, singing the De Profwndis, its bouquet of 
women on its bosom. 

The jealous ocean has ke])t my sister in its depths, without flinging 
her back upon the shore. Nothing reappeared,—her graceful bodv, 

j C- tl J t h e waves, or her umbrella, or lier fan; 

nothing remained of her but that cry: “Mother!” 

It was a white pigeon that brought me this somber news. Alas! 
the pigeons of the siege of Paris never brought us good tidings. 

Piesentiments, warnings of this kind are too numerous to 
be fortuitous and it is not surprising that we should seek an 
e.xplanation of them. They form pait of the psychic phe- 
nomena we are to study. One chance eoiiieidence, yes; but 
t\veiity, a hundred, a thousand? No. There is no superstition 
in anal 3 ^zing these mysteries. 

The story we are about to hear shows us an entirely well- 
balanced man who, while he was with friends twenty kilo¬ 
meters from home, and expecting to spend the night, was op¬ 
pressed with a sense of indefinable misfoiiune. lie changed 
his plans so as to return home immediately'’, where he found his 
mother playdng cards. Later she went to bed as usual, but ap¬ 
peared to him at the end of the same night, announcing that 
she was dying, at the very moment when she actually died 
from the rupture of an aneurism, in a room situated at the 
other end of the house. There are two distinct facts here: 
first, the sensation from fear of imminent and unforeseen 

misfortune; secondly, the apparition at the moment of death. 
Here is the letter: 

Dear Master: 

For the sake of the knowledge you are giving to tlie world, I must 
inform you of something that happened to me five j'cars ago, and 
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which YOU certainly oii-ht not to .louht, despite your severe seicn- 

fiHc methods, Fii-st nf all, 1 must tell you who I am. ^ 

At present (13!)')) I am thirty-five years old. I enjoy exce len 
health! I have never sntTered from hallucinations, and 1 have always 
been skeptical regard in- visions and |>resentnnents. 

I am a landowner and live on my estate. I am engaged in le 
cultivation of my lamls, and he>ides, I have administrative duties in 
the son’ice of the govenimcnt, I am a semskt/ mitchabnk, which can 
he translated as an administrator or territorial judge, in the district 

of Kolm, province of Pskoff. , . i looji 

\t half-nast seven in the morning, on the twentietli or April, u . , 

,„s nil::';,.', (>:,a Xi1„.loi<.wnu l.roatl,o.l her 

last. Xothin- gave warning of the approach ot this death, foi my 

mother was only tifty-ciglit years old and was feeling well. ^ At the 

time I was living witli her on my estate, where 1 am still lining, in 

the village of Fnoukovo, district of Kolngdepskof. 

In the year ISll-l. the twentieth of April (the day of my mothers 

death) fell during Faster week (old style) and on the nineteenth I 

had gone to pay an Easter visit to some friends. They live about 

two kilomet('rs from my estate and I have often passed the night 

with them, returning home the next morning. I exported to do so 

on tills oeeasion. Xevertlieless, an indelinahle presentiment prevented 

me from spending the night with them, and desi>lte their urgent 

entreaties, 1 started back the very same evening. During the whole 

ionrnev I was ill at ease and obs('ssed with the presentiment of 

approaching misfortune. I knew no reliei until I arrived home 

and found some friends with whom my mother was ]daying eards. 

My mother usi’d to sulVer from ^'iolent attacks of headaehe, and 
wlic'ti 1 asked lier how she fell, slie answercil that her head pained her 
a little. Defore going to my room, 1 wished her good night, as usual, 
and (hen lost no time in falling asleep. 

Mv lumse is large and my ehamher is somewhat removed from my 
mother's; two sti*ne walls separate them. 

The next dav (April 2t)th) I awoke entirely covered with cold 
sweat, and Irtmibling from a frightful dream that had just appeared 
to me. To tell the truth, it was not a dream but a vision. At the 
moment of my awakening, at exactly half-past seven (for I looked 
at onc'c at iny watch), I plainly saw rny mother approacdi my bed. 
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She came and kissed me on the forehead, saying: ^‘Farewell, I am 
dying! I am dying!” 

I was just getting up to go into my motlicFs room when I sud¬ 
denly heard a great uproar in the house and peo])le running about. 
My mother’s chambermaid dashed into my room, bathed in tears 
and screaming: “Monsieur, Madame lias just died!” 

According to the statement of the servants, it appeared that my 
mother had risen at about seven, and had gone into her grandchil¬ 
dren s room. She kissed her little granddaughter, went hack to her 
room and, as her custom was, knelt down before the icons to say 
her morning prayers. 

At the moment when slie prostrated herself before the images she 

suddenly died. Death had been caused by the bursting of a blood¬ 
vessel. 

Well, the death had taken place at exactly half-past seven, the 
hour of my vision. 

There, my dear Master, is the event which I believed I ought to 
communicate to you. If you desire to ask me some questions I shall 
make haste to satLsfy you for the sake of your valuable and care¬ 
fully verified researches. It seems to me, as a matter of fact, as if I 
had already written to you. 

Alexis Arboussoff, 
Kolm, Government of Pskotf, Russia. 

(Letter 814.) 


There are two remarkable faot.s here that may be interpreted 
for our instruction. 

Whatever may be the tale of the observer, who may vary 
his expressions according to his memory, and whatever may 

be tile orthography of tlie foreign names, the events in them¬ 
selves exist 


In the tir.st place, the account is scientifically admissible. 
It is that of a well-balanced man, at the heiglit of liis powers, 
and it is our duty to consider it with the same care as an 
astronomical, meteorological, or chemical obseiwat ion, or anv 
ether actual observation. There are two remarkable facts 
here to be examined for our instruction. 
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l^Ionsieiir Alexis ArbonssofT, thirty years of a"e, in 1894, 
livin- with his mother, fifty-eight years of age. on his estate 
in Russia, goes to visit his friends, twenty kilometers from 
Ids liome, intending to spend the night and return the next 
day. Hut that very night a painful presentiment disturbs 
Idm to the depths of his being and prevents him from carry¬ 
ing out his plans: lie feels himself urged to return home at 
onee, without waiting until the next day. AMien he comes 
back info the house, he is amazed to find no explanation of 
this presentiment, everything is going along tranquilly, as 
usual, and friends are playing cards with his mother. 

The ini ('resting thing to know would be what had been the 
cause of tins teleiiathie sensation. It did not seem that it 
could have been his mother, as she did not ajipear disturbed 
about her liealth (h^spite tlie headache from which she was 
sutVering. AVe know of cases in which sorrowful appeals 
have been sent out, ])hy.s]eally or morally, and heard far 
away under some form or other. Here we seem to find an 
intuition in the mind of the son. Nevertheless, the psychic 
communication between the two cannot he doubted, and it is 
aceompaniod here by a singular prevision of the future. 
Madame ArhonssolT was going to die in a few honi's; she did 
not suspect it and her son was equally nuaware of it. 

But there i.s .something else in us besides our apparent 
normal conseiousness. AVhatt'ver name we may give it — 
“ uneotiseioiis,'’ ‘‘suheonscious,” “subliminal”—this other 

tliiiii; exisls: vnii cannot escape tiiat. 

Well, it is onr inmost self, transeendent, permaiunit, exist¬ 
ing Ix'fore our nialerial body and independent of it; it is 
nur soul, whose faculties are unknown to official science. 

L(*t us now look at the second point. 

Tile man who tells the story, a responsible landowner and 
territorial judge, goes to bed and sleeps the sleep of an 
honest man satisfied with his lot. But now it liappens that 
the next inorning he awakens, covered with sweat, trembling 
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from a horrible nightmare. What wa,s it ? His mother, dead 
suddenly in her room far away and separated from him by 
two other rooms, comes up to his bed, kisses him on the 
forehead, and says, “Farewell, I am dviin^*” 

The personal action of the dying woman cannot be doubted 
here. Her spirit nui.st have affected that of her son, enough 
to show him lier image. We must not conclude from this 
that something material, or semi-material, an ethereal body, 
clad like the dead woman, liad passed from the mother’s room 
to the son s, such an interpretation is not necessary. But 
this mother did, nevertheless, really show herself to her son 
when she announced her death to him. Tliat is the incon¬ 
testable fact before whicli all denials mu.st yield. 

Is that not a proof of the existence of a spirit in the human 
organism, a thinking spirit, a mental will, affection, person¬ 
ality? Tile observation is as positive, as irrefutable as tliat of 

a tire-ball, of a thunderbolt, of any carefully veritied phvsical 
phenomenon. 

It was in spirit that this mother made hci'self felt to her 

.son and this p.syehic action of her brain was expre.ssed bv Ii(>r 
image. 

The account that follows .shows a CfU’tain analogy with 
the preceding one and in the same way brings forward a 
supra-normal faculty of the soul for our study. 

My motlicr died on Ortober 4, 1SS8, in lior Iiotne five milos from 
Ozark, Mi.s.sonri. Slie was tifty-eiglit years old. At the time I was 
lining at Fordland, about twenty miles from my motber’s house. I 
liad not seen her for two months, but she wrote to me every week 
Hie nigtit ot her death, I was attending a religious service witii my 
wife. We bad our year-old baby with us. About ten oVloek in 
the evening, before the end of the serviee, wliile the eongre<--ation 
was singing, I felt the need of seeing my mother, a thought which 
was sugge.sted to me by the siglit of some people wl.o seemed too 
wann and wbidi reminded me tliat my mother was subject to attacks 
ol breathlessne.ss m which .she needed air, and in their face.s I seemed 
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to see iny mother suffering. All nt once I 'va.s mastered by the im¬ 
pulsive desire to rush to her, a desire so strong that I confided the 
baby to a neighbor and left, ^vi1h(mt telling my wife, who was in 
another part of the elmreli. I ran to take the train, but missed it, 
ami in my determination to reach my mother’s home without delay, 
1 followed the track on foot, for about seven miles, and by another 
road; I was able to reach iiiy mothers liouse at tliree in the morn¬ 
ing. I had therefore walked more tliaii four hours. 

JIv mot lie r ha<l Just died. I IviioC'kcd, no one answered. I man¬ 
aged to open tile door and found my sister, whom the noise had 
awakened. I asked her wliere iny mother was and she answered. 
“She is in hed.’’ “OIil*’ T said, “she is dead!” 

I w’as sure of it. We went to her bed; slie had indeed died, un- 
doubtedly several hours hefore. Slie had gone to hed about ten 
o’clock, feeling better than nsiud and planning with my sister to 
get up early to go to Ozark. 

Thom.vs Garrison. 


An inquiry innde by the English Society for P.syehieal Re¬ 
search has juiblished the details of the verification of this 
talc by the sister of the narrator, his wife and tlio neigh- 
bo r.s.* 

So here is a man who, witliout any known cause, without 
any normal reasons, leaves a religious- seiwicc which ho is 
attending, gives his child to a. neighbor to hold, docs not tell 
his wife, and goes twenty miles on foot at night to rush to his 
mother who lias Just died ! 

It seems 1o me iirqiossibh* to doubt that the spirit of the 
dying mother liad affect('d his own. Moreover, it was the 
sjiirit of tile narrator wliieli had felt that emotion, as im¬ 
perious as it was ineomprehensible. Was the action eon- 
seious or unconscious on tlic part of tht‘ mother? We know 
notiiing about it. But we eauuot refuse to admit that be¬ 
tween the two persons, the mother ami son, tliere was psychic 
communication, mental eorrespondenee. It is what we call 

1 .Myers, llunHit) Pi'rsottalihj (Luiuloii, 1903). 11, 112. 
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siipra-normal faculties belougiiig to tJie soul, indepeudont of 
tile phj'sical senses. 

Let us continue our free examinaliou. Ought Wc to ela^sifv 
tliis event in the category of tragic presentiments? It, an'v 
case it is most extraordinary. 

Among hundreils, among thousands of psychic phenomena 
of this order, we have merely an cmharrassmeut of ciioici s 
to prove the existence in man of unknown powers and un¬ 
solved riddles. For example, here is one of reeiuit date of 

vhicli I heard from the mouth of the veiy person to whom 
it had occurred. 

A lady living in Paris (.Madame :Mariclial, 20 rue Custine, 
xviiitli arrondKsscmenf) awoke on a certain night_Thurs¬ 

day, the twenty-sixth of March, 1914,-under the" impression 
0 a terrible nightmare. A sort of specter, vague and form¬ 
less, wa.s tliore. close to her bed, clutching her arm, ami or- 
denng choose between two friglitfiil menaces. ‘'It is 

necessary,” it made licr uiulei*stMnd, “that of tlie two. your 
husband and your dangliter, one must die. Ch nose! ’’ 

‘‘Choose,” she said, ‘‘brtween my Inisl.and and my daugh- 

lii‘. It is iinjiossihle. Neither the one tior the other!” she 
replied, trembling all over. 

You must choose,” replied the apparition. ‘ One of the 
two must die. Decide! 'Which is to bo .sacrificed?” 

Hie woman struggled long mimite.s. a prev to Ibo most 

dreadful anguish, wilhouf being able to decide, Jlmi with 

gi-ief, .she refused to answer. What inde.seribable .ulVerin- 

gripped her soul! We eaii imagine it. Her husband was 

there, ,,, perfect health, forty-six years of ag<-, .sleeping beside 

her Her daughter, who came with her to tell me this singular 

hallucination, i.s, at the moment at whicli I write these lines 

f.Tiine, UJ18; a beantifiil girl of seventeen. We can imagine 

.Madame MariehaUs agitation. She felt an ecpial affection' for 
lIuMu both. 

hiually, conquered by a will stronger than her own that 
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insisted on an answer, she ended by saying to herself that 
maternal love ought to he stronger than anything else and 
that she would sacrifice her husband sooner than her c ii 
Five days later Monsieur Jlarichal, whom she had been 
careful not to tell of this nightmare, and who had never been 
ill in his life, felt fatigued when he returned from his office 
Olarine Cable) and went to bed. The doctor, who was 
calh'd on Wednesday, could not discover symptoms of any 
malady, and diagnosed the case as a slight attack of grippe. 
On Thursda.v his condition grew worse. On Saturday the 
condemned man wa.s dead. Tlie heart had stopped, the doctor 
dpclared. No indication of any heart trouble had ever been 
discovered. 


I have (piestioned I\Iadaine Marichal and her daughter, 
both separately and together, in order to compare their ac- 
eonuts of this strange tale, and for me its authenticity is un¬ 
questioned. 

We can add tliis premonitory' dream to the seventy-six simi¬ 
lar dreams published in “LTneonnu.” But what a sinister 
affair! and how explain it? 

Tlic most simple thing is to suppose that Monsieur ^Tariehal 

was to die at this date, without himself suspecting his state 

of health. AVhen we die it is, in certain circumstances, only 

the end of a cvcle of illness of which we are unaware. AVe 

1- 

think nur health is good, but gradually an unknown sickness 
is weakening us. The very sensitive subconsciousness of the 
wife may iiave unconsciously perceived this state of health 
and its fatal end. 0\ir psycliic personality is endowed with 
powers that havt' as yet been analyzed very little. 

Tljis is an explanatory by])othesis, but it is only an bypo- 
thesis. 

If we aece]>t it we must, to eonijdeto it, imagine why it 
t(K>]^ the form of an apiiarition with an annunciation. 

Another hypothesis: 
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Does not the invisible world, in the midst of which we 
live, contain beings as invisible as the forces that govern 
nature, such as attraction, electricity, magnetism of the sun 
and the planets, etc.—beings, spirits, tlioughts which may 
possess a imdimentary consciousness as well as the power of 
seeing what is taking phice in a living organism and of inakim'’ 
themselves manifest? That is a bold hypothesis, but it wHl 
help us to understand the ease that has just been reported. 
An invisible being which had become visible could, so to 
speak, impose on Madame Mariehal the trick of tlie forced 
card. We have all seen those sleight-of-hand men who offer 
us a handful of cards, inviting us to choose “freelv.” But 
we always choose the card the man wishes (except when an¬ 
other is substituted). The spirit we are imagining might 
have known, .seen that the condemned man had to die shortly 
and have led the wife to choose him herself. 

Even while I am imagining this hypothesis, I admit that 
It seems to me very unlikely; but we cannot declare that it 
is inadmissible. It recalls, under another aspect, the guard¬ 
ian angel which the Christian religion teaches us is the in¬ 
visible companion of each one of the faithful. Whether it is 

applicable or not, the fact to be explained is there before us 
unassailable. ’ 

Ma^f we not also admit, from the evidence of events,_a 

series rich in concurring obseiw'ations.—that the atmosphere, 
or. to speak more exactly, the ether contains a psychic element 
that has not yet been discovered? The chemical composition 
of the air, oxygen, and nitrogen, ^vas discovered only in fiie 
eighteenth century. It w'as believed tlien that its eoniposition 
was entirely understood; about twenty years ago, however, 
more .subtle, unknown elements were discovered, -neon, (njpfo)t, 
arffon, and xenon. Others may exist, even more tenuous and 
of a finer e.ssence. Every second a human soul abandons a 
liody. Is it annihilated? Nothing proves that it is. These 
souls number about 8G,000 to 100,000 a day, more or less, one 
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“ "«ls .* M.«! -.1.” 1. p.rf”i« ”• 7* 

But may not this psychic olemeut he concerned m the 
planation o£ the phenomena wc 

here, the first hypothesis seems to me the most probah^^,^^^.^^ 

peeially if we reflect that our mental being ^We . • 
le itself to go out from us and assume a form that is toi(i. 

rour eonsebusness and even to talk with us, as " 

lieims But in this instance it is the ease of a dream that 
was at first unconscious and on awakening became hallucina- 

'"’nNV see how complex the question is which we are studying 
This example, which I have .iust presented from among a 
tl.niisaiid, has no other aim, for the moment than to ,ijt 
tlie title of this chapter: “Supra-Normal Taeulties of he 
Soul, Unknown or Little Understood.” Tt hears the numbe. 
40:!;! ill the inquiry of which t have already spoken. 

A tale which is not without resemblanee to that of 
Mariehal is related in “Ainslee’s Magazine ’ for March, 18J2, 
by Dr. Savage: 

I„ a certain quarter of New York there live.l a yo'ms '^n 
j„st (inislKMl his studios nhrond nt the univorsity ot Tleidol lei^. > 
nnture he was anvlhinv hut imaginative. Tall and rohusl. he had 
,1,, ,,.,,„ialion ..t an athlete. His favorite studies were inathe.nat.es, 
i.l'vsical sciences, and electricity. He had ,iust come haek from 
ahrna.l ami. so far as could lie kn..wn, his health was excellent Ho 
WHS Ht tlu' tiiiu' with his niothur in hou house in the eountvy. it 
hi< n^toiu to -ro everv day. after dinner, into the pnhhe stiuaro 
fov a little stioll wlhle lie siiinke.l his pipe. One eveivin- 1h« came in 
(piiutly and went to tied without speakinj; to any one. The next 
nioniiin; he went into liis mothers room, liefore she had risen, and 
l.HSsefl his hand over her face so as to wake her ^mntly; then he said; 
“Mother, I liave soiuetiiin*? very sad to tell you. \on must arm 
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yourself with courage so as to be strong enough to bear the 
news.” 

His mother was, naturally, astounded and asked him what he meant. 
^‘Mother, I know what I am saying; I shall die soon.” 

Troubled and full of anguish, as may be imagined, she asked him 
to explain himself. 

“Last evening,” he answered, “as I was walking in the square, a 

spirit appeared to me and began to walk beside me. I have received 
the warning; I must die.” 

Very much impressed, the mother sent for a doctor and told him 
of the incident. The doctor, after having carefully examined the 
joung man, found nothing abuonnal in his condition and assured 
tljein that it was only a bad dream, a pure hallucination, tliat they 

must not think of it again, and that in a few days the mother and 
son would laugh at their feai-s. 

The next day, the young man was not quite so well as usual and the 
o^or was called a second time: again he laughed at their fears. 

The third day the condition of the sick man had giown worse, 
and then he was obliged to admit a case of appendicitis. The young 
man was ojierated uijon and died two days later. Only five days 
had passed between the vision and the death. 

When confronted with these tales, people have the habit of 
disposing of them liglitly with the word “liallucination,” and 

1 ley imagine they have solved the problem by suppressiui’' 
It. This is childi.sh. 

I should only have to dip into the innumerable documents 
of this inquiry to add new and different cases to llmse that 
ia\c lieon told and to show the extent of the unknown re¬ 
gions «e have to explore. My hand has .iu.st fallen on tlie 
lollowing letter, which i.s quite different from the preceding 
one and no less curious. It was sent me from Constantinople'^ 
.September 22, 1900. Here it is: 

Monsieur: 

On behalf of the scientific research, based on experiment, to which 
you are faithfully consecrating so many hours, devoted to the 
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furthering c£ public instruction, 1 have .naao it my duty to acquaint 
r;:':.::::::, Xvas at my bouse in constant. 

rt - r X-';::;, t,- n-s mo..i„g i... ^0 

olwessed will, the tl.migbt that my a.mt is dead at Oencra. ■ 

r ; the., if be tlmuul.t bis aunt was ill, and he auswerc.1 that be 
, arr’eled with bis family ten years before, and bad bad no news 
h , si,me But while we we.e talking and I was trying to prove 

to. vvba, .imre iu.agiuat.on l.is presentin.ent was, bis servant came 
,„V bouse, bringing bin. a tcb-.aui from (ieneva, announcing t m 
death of bis aunt, wbi.-b bad taken place "'“t '-CT -■•n-g. 
This same gentleman, on tlie night ot the thirty-hist o .ns . 
awoke with a start and said to l.is wife: “They have killed tl.e K.n„ 

llis'wiiV, tliinkinj; lu* was tlroniniuLS did not answer hinK 
niorninu's^ho si>oke to him about this dioani, hut he ans\y-rc 
it was imt a dream and that those words had eome out ot Ins inou i 

without his heimr able ttt ima^nne I 10 W or why. ^ -i 

From the window they could see tl.e harbt.r, and he himselt said 
to Ills wife: “Tlte best proof that the Kin- of Italy isn't dead is 

that all the police-ships have raised their Haps. 

An horn- later, he wtait hack to the window and all the police-ship^ 
liad their lla-s at half-mast. Astonislied at this ehan-e, he ran out 
for information and learned that Kin- Hundiert had been assassi¬ 
nated durin- the ni-ht. Fripd.tened at this coineidenee, lie came to 
consult me as an alienist, and asked me if this vision were not a 
prave symptom that somethin- was wron- with his brain. 1 reas¬ 
sured him, hut did not fail to take down notes on tlie case, especially 
because, as I have just told you, this man is perfectly well balanced 

and in all ways worlliy of trust. 

While awaitinp: a reply, 1 he- you to he -ood enou-h to iiardon my 
holtlness in addressin- you without knowiii- you personally, and to 
accept iny respectful hoina-e. 

Dll. L. iMouoKRi, 

Alienist of the Koval Italian Hospital, 
20 rue Cahristan, Constantinople. 


(Letter 913.) 
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We have here, as we sec, two cases of telopathj’, aiialoj^ous 
though different: first, a death perceived at a distance, from 
Constantinople to Geneva, in a waking state; secondly, tlie 
assassination of the King of Italy, learned of during sleep. 
There can be no doubt of the perception of the two facts. Is 
the explanation the same for the two cases? In the fii*st 
there was probably a special current between the aunt and 
the nephew, in the second case, a transmission through the 
general spherical waves. It is difficult to decide. It is be- 
cau.se of this difiSculty that the number of observations has a 
real value, 

I have thanked the honorable doctor for adding this com¬ 
munication to so many othei*s. No one lias tlie right to 
deny these fact.s. It is senseless to see nothing in them bnt 
illusion; it is denying the sun at high noon. The human be¬ 
ing is still, for us, an unexplored nu^stery. The science taught 
in schools has followed the wrong track until now, and lie who 
seeks for truth must henceforth be convinced that there exist 
nnknown powers of the soul of the greatest importance, to be 
discovered, determined, and explained. 

IMy opinion is that we ought, with an open mind, to in¬ 
vestigate everjdhing. Franeisque Sarcey was gracious 
enough, one day, to show me a letter wliich he had just re¬ 
ceived about palmistry, dated March 22, 1899, and which 
began as follows; 


No one a(lmirc.s more than I your good sense, and the excellent 
principles wliicli you profe.ss or tlie very prudent advice whieh you 
give the world in your chronicles. But no one cun know everything, 
and the excellent good sense (a rare thing) whii li is most peculiarly 
characteristic of you, does not permit you, I admit, to fathom what 
at first seems unfaflitjmahle. In this you arc diametrically opposed 
to Monsieur Flaminarion, who himself jiossesses the real seicntitic 
sense. lie rejects nothing nithout exa/ninaliun. 


(Letter 841.) 


A, DE M. 
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This letter continues 'vvith a dissertation upon palmistry 
which there is no need for us to discuss here. If I have 
reproduced this passage it is only to remind us of the care 
we must take to disdain nothing, in the hope that, unhindered 
by preconceived ideas, we may succeed in determining what 
is true and actual in psychic phenomena. Sarcey was all the 
kinder to show me this letter because he did not in the least 

believe in these phenomena. 

Nevertheless, how numerous, how irrefutable are these phe¬ 
nomena! Let us no longer disdain them. 

To prove, to discuss suiira-normal powers of the soul! 
That is not always easy. The following case was sent me 
from Cette, January 20, 1912, and it was one of those which 
sliowed me how wise I liad been to invite, through tlie press, 
tliose who had had these experiences to be good enough to 
inform me, in tlie interest of our general understanding. 


On a certain evening, I came out of the Grand Cate at Cette, leav¬ 
ing a good friend of mine within, in perfect hcuUli. It was ex¬ 
actly midnight. I wont to lied in excellent humor and slept the 
sleep of the just, with no other preoccupation than that of enjoying 
a well-earned rejiose. 

All at once, at tliree o’clock in the morning, I sat up in my bed, 
wakened by a frightful nightmare. I saw my comrade, his skull 
open, hrcatliiiig his last, bidding me farewell and embracing me. It 
was horrible! I can still see clearly that frightful vision. I got up 
teri'itied, dressed, and waited for day in the hope that the distraction 
of th(' coming and going in the streets would drive away the fright¬ 
ful nightmare that obsessed mo. At seven o’clock in the mortiing I 
set out from my lionu'. 'i'hey w('re just coming to tell me tliat my 
lament(‘tl eomrade, 'I'heaubon, while visiting a friend, liad, after 
eVfids that do not concern us here, jumped (tut of a window and 
broken his skull, which had caused instant death. 

Stninu'd, overwlielmed, and still under the impression of my dream, 
J thought 1 was going to faint. 

What 1 tell you is the exact trutli, for I have too much respect and 
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veneration for the great scholar whom I admire to tell him anytliing 
that is not literally true. 


(Letter 2220.) 


Louis Perier, 

Employed in the Town-hall at Cette. 


How should we interpret this vision? 

Did the spirit of the narrator see the accident at a dis¬ 
tance or did the person appear and show himself? 


We are familiar with so many cases of sight at a distance 
that the first explanation occurs to us. 

However, the author did not see tlie accident, he saw his 

friend, his skull broken, breathing his last and embracing 
him. ° 

But, on the other hand, if the dead man had been killed 
instantly, at a most tragic moment for himself, can wc im¬ 
agine that he would have thought of his friend? 

This IS not probable, but after all it is possible; he liad 

just left him, tiiree hours before. We see how complex the 
question is. 


Here is a very remarkable ease of the telepathetic percep¬ 
tion, on the part of a wife, of an accident occurring to her 
lusband, at a distance, taken from ‘'Phantasms of the Liv- 

It concerned Dr. Olivier, a physician at Iluelgoat, 
riuKstere, who writes: 


On October 10, 1881, I received a professional call into tlir country 
about seven miles from my home. It was in the middle of the 
night, a very dark night. I .started down a sunken road, above 
which rose trees that formed an arch overhead. I'lie night was so 
ai that I could not see how to guide my horse and so let the animal 
c loose his own path by instinct. It was about nine o'chjck; the 
country load on which 1 happened to be at this lunment \va.s .siri'wn 
Wit large lound stones and sloped down steeply. Tiie horse walked 
a owly, very slowly. All at once, the animal’s forefeet slippe*! and 
he ted], Ids mouth striking the ground. Naturally, 1 wa.s thniwn far 
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over his head. Jly shoulder struck the earth and I fractured my 
collar-bone. 

At this very moment my wife, who was undressing at home and 
preparing to go to bed, had a strong inward feeling that an acci¬ 
dent bad happened to mo; slie was seized with a nerrous trembling, 
began to try, and called the maid: “Come quickly, I am frightened, 
some mistortune has happened to niy husband; he is dead or injured.’^ 
Until my arrival slie kept the servant beside her and did not cease 
weeping. tShe wished to send a man to find me, but she did not know 
to what village I had gone. I returne<l home about one o’clock in the 
morning and called the servant to bring me a light and unsaddle my 
horse. am hurt,” I sahl, ‘T can’t move my shoulder.” 

My wife’s presentiment was confirmed. 

A. Olivier, 

Physician at Iluelgoat, P’inistere. 


I possess, in my collection, the accounts of a certain num¬ 
ber of events similar to this, flie perception of misfortune 
or accident at a distance. Further on we shall see one al¬ 
most identical, which oddly enough occurred three quarters 
of an hour earlier. 

The actual existence of the human soul is revealed by the 
evidence of psychic pow'ors that cannot be attributed to mat¬ 
ter and wliieh are still far from having been sufiiciently 
studied. IMau does not yet know his tnie nature. He is 
endowed with hardly suspected powers, wliich his gradual 
evolution will develop. Tlie cla.ssieal schools of learning have 
taken the wrong path. 

We see, touch, analyze, and dissect, in the human organ¬ 
ism, only what is nio.st apparent, most superficial, and most 
crude. We still ignore wliat sulillcties it possesses inwardly, 
and neverthek^s, this is what it is essential to understand. 
Analysis by experiment of the powers of (he soul ought from 
now on to take the place of our former metaphysics and the 
words which represent it. The pretended knowledge of the 
soul has consisted, in fact, of words. There is very little 
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reality beneath these expressions with which we liave been 
contented for centuries, and wliich have never taught us any¬ 
thing. Another method is necessary from now on. This ex- 
ammation of the powers of the human soul will lead us to 
consider as exactly as possible all the actual observations 
which reveal them, and which prove the reality of such much- 
disputed, paradoxical happenings as the following: 

The Tvuil acting without words and at a distance; 

Psychic transmissions: telepathy; 

Mental vision, by tlie spirit; tlie prevision of tlie future; 

Manifestations of the dead at the moment of death_and after. 


Diverse and independent observations all agree in afifirm- 
iug that there is in man an active psyeliic element, different 
from the properties of his material senses, 

AVe are entering here upon an immense world, newer than 

Jiat which Christopher Columbus discovered on arriving- at 
the so-called AYest Indies. 

Is It from his own brain that the subject, wdio has been 
h3Tnotized can draw what he says, when lie speaks of 
things that he does not understand; visits, mentally, liouses 
that are unknown to him; treats of questions that are for¬ 
eign to him; replies to unknown languages; hears the thought 
and not the words; feels what a person, near or far away, 
IS thinking, or transports his spirits to a distance and de¬ 
scribes scenes of wliich he can know nothing? 

Let us cease basing our judgments on material aiipear- 
ances, on the classic phj'siology. 

In general, we dare not confront the unknown, face it 
as a problem, an equation; we are inclined to believe we 

'now everything ( !) and that what is outside the limits 
ot science is not wmrthy of examination. 

Long ago, at)Out tlie year 18G5, I was almost alone in 
1’ranee m upholding tlie connection between solar activity 
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and the di^irnal oscillations of the magnetic needle. The 
astronomers, among others iMonsienr Faye Avho, with Le- 
Verrier, was the most celebrated of all, said I was mistaken. 
For them the observed correspondences were only fortuitous, 

Kepler’s sentence, comparing the sun to a magnet, Carpus 
Smlis esse 7nagvef{cuW;^ was my own, his humble disciple’s; 
the physicists would not admit it. The sun, they proclaimed, 
could not be a magnet, since the magnetism of an iron bar 
is lost when it i.s heated. 

But tlic sun. despite its 6500 degrees of heat, is a magnetic 
center, and now (1010) they have found the means even 
of measuring the magnetism of the individual spots! It is 
thus that science itself is transfonned. We are far from un¬ 
derstanding “reality” in anything whatever. 

Apropos of the constant observations that any one can 
make on the difrorcncc between reality and appearance, I 
liave ju.st cauglit siglit of the following note. T wrote it in 
my observatory- at Juvisy on November 13, 1917: 


On this cold morning, tlic solar disk is a burning red. The at- 
niospliorc is im)H'<*gnafed with i\ liaif-transiiarent fog. Lovely win¬ 
ter landseape, altlioii,”]i a great number of trees still keep their green 
foliage. Many red and yellow. Itlany entirely hare. If, because 
of almospherie eomlitions, the sun constantly appeared as red as this, 
we should believe this was its natural color. Net one would ever liave 
seen it white. It is thus with a great many tilings. Our impressions 
form the natural basis of our judgments. 

This is perhaps the hundredth lime I have seen the suii like this 
and lia\e made the same reflections. The same may be true of all 
our sensations. 


As I transcribe tliis note, I can add to it what 1 have said 
\ClV otitm for years: if the atmospheri* wt're oven more 
oimipic. or constantly covered with clouds, neitlicr the sun nor 

1 Kcplrn iiprra vmnin. III, 304, ed. see mv Ehuhs sur 

tronomie, I (1SG7), 117. 
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the stars would ever be visible, the solar S 3 ’stem would remain 
unknown, and the hmnaii race would remain irretrievably 
in the most absolute ignorance of reality'. 

What shall we think now of persons that are psye-liic, 

psychic in different degrees? They are more nnmerous*^ lliati 

one imagines; Goethe and Sehuniann were remarkable tvjx's 

of them. We shall speak further on of Goethe in e<in- 

nection with ‘‘double personalities.’’ Lot us notice in i>as.- 

ing a curious telepathic experience of Schumann’s. In a letter 

written in the year 1833, to Clara AVick, he relates what 
lollows: 

I must tell you of a presentiment which I have just had: it lias 
haunted me from the twenty-fourtli to the twenty-seventh of iAIarch, 
while I was absoihed in my new compositions. 

There is a certain passage wliieh obsessed me, and some one seemed 
to repeat after me, from the depths of his heart: 

AVhile I was eom])osing I saw funereal things, cottins, despairing 
faces. When I had finished I sought for a title. The only one that 
came to^ my mind was: Leichenphantasie (Funereal Fantasy). 
A^ as n t it extraordinary ? I was so much upset that tears came to 
“ly eyes; I really did not know why; it was impossible for me to 

discover a rea.son for this sadness. Then came Tiierese’s letter ainl 
everj'thing was exj)lained. 

His sister-in-law wrote him that his brother Edward had 

just died. Schumann gave the name of Xachtstucke (Xoc- 

tnrne) to this piece which he had at first wislied to call 
^cichetiphoniasie} 

Presentiments appear under all forms. An examination of 
them would fill an enormous volume.^ I sliall point out one 

^ ^fhumann: ea t>j> vt ses wui-res, by Sc-iiiicider and Marccd 

f - ^ *1^*^ 'writings of DaiJtfd Defoe, llie author of Itohin.son 

us it, le Htory of the firf at London that v\as for<’;4iM*ii by one of liis 

iricnds, a lady, and wliith ho speaks of in his \ i.s-ion of'the luyt/ic 

t ortrf; a ease very like that of the Princess de Conti, who saved her 
children. 
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more of tho most oxtraordiiiaTy, experienced by a great lady 
across tlio channel. Lady Eardley, who related it in the follow¬ 
ing words to Mr. Myers; ’ 

■When I w;is a young girl of about sixteen I bad a light attack of 
measles. I was living with my gratidfather and gr;m<lniothcr. After 
tliree or four days in iny room, they told me I eould take a warm 
l)at)i. I was overjoyed, ajul since I felt mucli better 1 went to t!io 
bath-room and undressed; t)ut just ns 1 was about to enter tlie Wtitoi 
1 heard a voice say to me, ‘‘Open the door.” The voice wms dis¬ 
tinct, ((uite e.vtenial, and yet seemed to come in some way from 
mvself. 1 eaniiot sav wlndber it was a man s or a woman s voice. I 
was astonislied and loolced about me. Naturally no one was there. 
A second time 1 heard, ‘'Oiien the door!” I began to he frightened, 
saving to mvself: “I must lu' mad m* ill.” But T did not feel ill. 
I ilecided to think no mure of it and was already in the hath when 
1 In-ard for a third, and I think for a fourth time the same words 
sp()I\en. I matle a bound, o]>(*ned I lie door, and came bael; to tlic 
bath. As I stepped into it 1 fainted and fell Hat in the water. For- 
(nnatidy I was alile to seize* tin* In’ll-rope wdiiclt bung on the w’all 
close to tlie liatb. The eliambcrmaid arrived and found me, slic says, 
with my lu^ad under water. She seized me and cai’ried me* out of the 
room; my heael struck against the door, wlncli brought me to my 
si-iises at oiK'e. If the door had lu'cn elo.sed 1 should certainly have 
hei’ii drowned. 


How (*xtrannlinary! Y"liat was this voice? Whence did 
it come? Frobablv from llu* voung girl herself, who inav have 
tlionghj of a (lossihle weakness. What variety there is in all 
IIh’so ineoinpn’lu'iisible warnings! Yes, tlie human soul is 
gifti'd with ]>o\vers niikiiown to tlie science of to-day. 

t.)ur psychic nicntality. which is in general submerged in 
our material being, shows itself in certain examples that are 
\v<*ll known Init liave been poorly ex])lalii(*d by the blind 
physiological skepticism of the modi'rn seliools. Among 


1 AfniaJi\< drs N/DCtr, 1880, [k 197. 
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others, let us recall the following events in the life of Jeanne 
d ’Arc; 

Jeanne said to the soldier of Chinon, who had cursed her 
when she was entering the chateau: “Ah! You deny God, 
and yet you are so near your death!“ That very evening the 
soldier was accidentally drowned. 

At other times, and more often, it is Jeanne herself who 
attests that she is warned by “her voices.” At Vaucouleurs 
she goes directly to the lord of Baudricourt, without having 
ever seen him: “I recognised him,” she explained, “thanks 
to my voice; it said to me; ‘There he is!’ ” 

At Chignon, when she had been brought into the king s 
presence, Jeanne recognized him unhesitatingly among tlie 
three hundred courtiers in the midst of whom he had disguised 
himself under a borrowed coat. She asked him for a private 
interview in which she recalled to him, to convince him of 
her mission, the words of the silent prayer that he had al¬ 
ready addressed to God, alone in his oratory, a prayer con¬ 
cerning his contested legitimacy. 

It is once more her voices which inform her that the ham¬ 
mer of Charles Martel is buried in the church of Saint Cather¬ 
ine de Pierbois; which waken her at Orleans when, worn out 
With fatigue, she has flung herself on her bed in ignorance 
of the attack on the fortress of Saint-Loup; which warn her 

that she will be wounded by a dart on May 7, 1429, at the 
attack of Toumelles. 

At the seige of Orleans she warns Glandale that he will 
perish without losing blood, within three days. ’ ’ As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, at the capture of Toumelles, Glandale falls in 
the Loire and is drowned. And so on. 

Whence came these voices? In all probability from her¬ 
self. But they elo.sely touched the invisible world. 

Jeanne d Arc was a rare type of these sensitive beings 
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endowed with snpra-normal faculties; but there are many 

others wiio ajiproach this state. . . 

These manifestations of the spirit are only just bcfrinning 

to he studied by tlie method of experiment; again we otight 
to state that in this order of t>honomena we can almost never 
fsperimenf, but only ohsfrvc, wliicli greatly reduces the field 
of study. Also, the conditions of organic, earthly life are so 
crude that we are in much the same situation as that of a 
man who tried to make astronomical observations in a coun- 
trv where tin* sky wa.s almost continually^ o\(-rtast. 

These exceptional conditions are tlie more to be regretted 
because llie problem of the soul, which is the same as that 
of its survival, is undeniably the most interesting and im¬ 
portant of all (ino.stions, for it concerns ourselves, our inner 
nature, our immortality or our annihilation. 

shall study, in the next chapters, the undeniable cases 
of mental vision, by means of the spirit, as well as the vision 
of future happenings before they occur, and we shall have 
there, also, convincing evidence of the transcendent faculties 
of tlie soul. 

To see the future exactly, or to see what is happening a 
tliousaml mih's away,—what could be more incredible, and yet 
more certain? 

Tlie power of foreseeing the future wdll be studied here 
in a special chapter. YTiat is tiinc? How is the future 
nnule '!■ 

The prolilems worthy of our attention are so numerous 
and so vast that their explanation is never finished and our 
cufiosilv is ('(uistaiitlv renewed bv their studv. The every- 
<lay lianalities of life do not satisfy intelleetual beings, for they 
know that to live inlellectnally is to live twice as fully, and 
they love to live by thought. Let us eontinuc our comparative 
St udv. 

A Icataicd schoolmaster, Monsieur Savelii, at Costa in Cor¬ 
sica, wrote to me in 11)12: 
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It IS clear that these questions interest roaflers to the lii-hcst 

degree, and I know that I am speaking for them when I be^ you to 
continue your teachings. ^ 

"Ilic (|iicstioii of the nature of time must he very difficult to solve 
To a seeker who asked a famous mathemafieian to define it, the latter 
replied: Let us speak of something else!” Nevertheless, I think 

It my duty to submit to you some very disturbin;; ohseiTatioiis whieh 

H IS iii]|>ossib]e to doubt* 

(1) One evenins my father, refurnins home with a friend was 
surprised to hear cries of distress; women were weepimr and exe’laiiii- 
int?. they thouRlit tliat some ealaitiity had occurred,' that i.crlnns 
some one had been killed; they looked at the house from wliidi these 
amei.tatioDS had just come and stopped, but utter silence followed 
he outcries. The ne.xt evening at the same hour, when he passe,1 

the house apmui, my father heard the same groans. This time thev 
weie real. A eliild, who had not been ill the evenin- hefoie, hail 

denly. This even took place at Villcle-Paniso, a iiei;thboring com- 
mune to that in wliicli I exercise the functions of a toaclier 

(2) Monsieur Napoleoiii, a retired qimrte,master, has fold me the 
follow,n. e.vperienee: “We were e,home about midni.d.f, 
passing, in the most profound silence, two isolated houses, when wo 
heard loud blows repeated at regular intervals that vibrated in the 
silenee of the night. It seemed to us that some one was strikin,r 
wood with a hammer. I will not deny that mv hair rose on my 
iiead and I returned home very much slirre.l hv this ine.vpiicahle 
). lenomenon. Two day.s later, I ehaneed to he in the same spot 
where those strange noises ha.l astonmled me ami I hear,! them again: 

, T . ™n>onter, who was nailing „i, the coffin of the 

fcjhcpheid ubo bud died the eveniiijr before 

(3) The day on which the iMas.soni bandits murdered Dr Jtala- 
spma of Costa, my uncle, Costa Michelangelo, who is still alive and 
«ho «as then (1S..0) a pupil in the lyoTe of Bastia, had the seima- 
tioi, ol living seized in an invisible eluteh that paralyzed all his move¬ 
ments. riie maternal grandparent of my uncle was the sister of 
Dr. J\lalaspma. 


(Letter 2230.) 
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Of these three events, the first two are premonitions' and 
the lhW is a sort of telepathic sensatim. oMt;hm^^^^^^^^ 
rpfld manv hundreds of examples in ni} \vt iff 

T^y are unexplaine.l and inexplicable, in the pre-sent state of 

science' But they are irrefutable and confirm one • 

their study will throw liitht upon our own eo-'^e'^sness, w 
is still so little advanced, for we are iruorant most of all 

of our own nature. Let us therefore not neglect it. 

4 1 tplpDathic transmissions 

\Yp are be<,nnning to uiiderstdiui teiepainiL 

through the discovery of the wireless telegraph, but nothing 
tL vcTt put us upon the track of the explanation of Premoin- 
torv events which, although ineoutcstable, are so difficult to 
admit. The principal difficulty lies in the to"‘™'l''^t.on ha 
seems to exist between the vision of future events of wine, 
we shiill give absolute proof here, and our sense of 'foo • 
■Without taking up. for the moment, the question of these 
particular eases, and in order to keep to the question of prin- 
(•ink' 1 sliall sav at unco that from now on we can no ongir 
luive’any doubt about the fact that in certain circumstances 
future events have been seen and described in advance, ex¬ 
actly and explicitly. To this statement I may add. in the 
second place, that this fact of obsciwation must be reconciled 
with free will. Time is not what it seems to ns. It does not 
exist in itself. Eternity is motionless and always present. 
()n<' day a French cardinal, in close relations with Pope Eeo 
XIII, was discussiu" this (piestion with me durlnt: a walk 
in a {xarden at Nancy, and maintained that premonitions 

cfuild not be reconciled with free will. 

“You believe in the existence of Ood?” I asked him. I 
feel sure you do not doubt it. You believe w'ith all the, 
tbeolo-ians and with Cicero, as well as with your predecessor, 
the Hisliop of Hi{>po, that Cod knows the future?” “As¬ 
suredly, yes.”— “You also admit free will and the respou- 

1 \Vc' »,hal! <0i' others in Chap. IX. “Knowletl-e of the Future.” 
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sibilit 3 ’^ of Christians?”—“Yes.”—” 
the admission of these premonitory^ 


Well, in what wa.v does 
events differ from this 


doctrine ? ” 

As for time, the past no longer exists, the future does not 
yet exist: onhv the present exists. But wliat is the present? 
The present hour? Xot that. This very moment? Nn. A 
second? Xo. A tenth of a second? Xo. A hundredtli ot 
a second? Xot that either. A millionth of a second? Even 
that is very long for an electrician. Let us admit it, how¬ 
ever, if you wish. That, then, is the present, rent it y. You 
must admit that it is not very substantial. 

As time does not exist in itself and is measured in our 
spirit only by our sensations, the chain of events is like a 
present tliat unrolls continually, and to watch this unrolling 
does not prevent the human will from plaving its part in 
it. 


The problem remains, none the les.Sj botli veiw complex 
and very curious. This vision of the future will lx* espe¬ 
cially proved in Chapters VIII and IX. 

Let me repeat that we live in the midst of a world of wliieh 
we know only the surface, and we can barely guess at tin* 
inner realities. There exist, between tlicse realities and our 

souls, affinities, relations, an intercourse that are still un¬ 
known, 

I shall conclude this chapter with a letter which I received 
while I was classifying the documents and manuscripts con¬ 
cerned with this work. It comes from an emincnl mind 
whose character is coldly*' positive, a former student at the 
Lcole Polytechnique, chief engineer of bridges and high- 
wayxs, life member of the Astronomical Society'^ of France, and 

an impartial judge of great or little events. Here is tlie 
letter: 
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GOVERNMENT OF JIOROCCO 
BunEAf OP Flo Lie Works 
Chief Ettfjiifecr 

Tani^icT, July 0, 1918. 


My DKAR Master: , ^ „ 

As you have made n special study oC “unknown natural forces, 

permit me to infoiin y<»u, without c-oinnient or any attempt at ex¬ 
planation, of two events, one of which took place yesterday, the other 
a year a^o, and the cliief interest of which lies, lor me, in the tact 
that, heinj^ the person concerned, I can f^uaranteo their aiUlien- 

ticity. 

First event: I ]>ossess, for iny observations of the lieavens, an 
electi'ic clock from Leroy, a clock that runs, as you know, by means 
of batteries for four years and does not stop until the batteiies aie 
exliausted; this clock has run I'or three and a lialf years in my work¬ 
room and has never suffered the least deraneeinent. But yesterday 
wlii)i‘ friends were eiijovin^ some music at my house, in another room 
tlian that in which the clock stood, I suddenly lottked at my watch 
and nnlieed thal it was twenty minutes before midnitilit. I do not 
know whv, hut as soon as 1 liad eoiisulted my watch, and for the 
fiist lime siiu'c owniiiyr the clock, 1 becan to think tliat the batteries 
had onlv a few- more months to run, and that perhaj's it would he 
well for me to set about rephu'in;^ them, as it was I'n’issible that they 
would not lun as they were guaranteed io do, for the full four 

vears; tlum I tlumaht no more about it. 

1 . ■■ 

Half an hour later, when my friends had left, I eame haek into my 
Workroom, and wliat was my stu]H’faction to find that my electric 
clock, which, as I repeat, had run for tliree and a lialf years w'itliout 
sto])f)ing fuice, liad ceased runniiiL'’ at exactly twenty minutes before 
twelve; the batteries were not used up and I only needed to push the 
pendulum to set it going again. 


1) 
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T can imagine 

■i. 

planation for 111 
.Sfiirif ])(}'(•( ires 
still linliiiou'n. 


no belter tlian eonld the ()bserv(M’ any ex- 
is enrions hai)]icning, unless it is that our 
(■(I'taiu tlnufjs hy iuanis of poiorrs ihat are 
\V(‘ might snpi)ose that when the peiuUtlum 
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had completely stopped, the learned encfineer was iiiienn- 
seiously struck by this stoppage and, also unconsciously, looked 
at his watch and thought of the clock entirely by clianet'! 
Hut DO; the sensation was experienced in another room, ^vllere 
it could not be lieard. And, for that matter, what is chance? 
A ycil before unknown explanations. AVliy did the cloek 
stop, as the battery was not exhausted? A grain of dust? 
Dryness? Electric fatigue? Other imagined hypotheses? 
These interpretations are inadequate to explain the psychic 
correspondence. 

Here is the second event spoken of in the same letter. 

A year ago, in the light .sleep one falls ioto toward the end of 
niglit, I saw in my dreams a certain jierson from Tunis wliom I 
scarcely knew, as 1 had met lier only twice during the eight years 
tliat I had passed in Tunis. I had left llud country nine vears hefore 
and in consequence I had not seen her for fifteen years. T rei)eat 
that I had also never thought of her; slie was some one entirely 
indifierent to me, with whom I l)ad never even entcrful into anv r(>Ia- 
tioiis and of whom I had no reason to think. 11 wa.s aijsohitelv ex- 
traordinary that her iJiiage should liave come hack to me in a dream. 

But tiie same morning, an liour after arriving at my otliee, they 
brought me tlie card ot tliis person, who had arrived ftir a trij) into 
Morocco and remembering, as vaguely as I did, that slie iiad met 
me in Tunis, had stopped, as .she j^assed through, to see if I were 
still here. At the moment of iny dream tlie boat whieli wa.s bringing 
the person in question to Tangier was at the entrance of the liarhor, 

but I suspected nothing, least of all that the iierson in question was 
on board. 

I do not know whether these two anecdotes will Interest you, but 1 
guarantee their absolute authenticity. 

\ou know, as far as that goes, that I am a ‘‘scientific ])eison” and 
tliat I reason out my .sensations. 

If one calculates the probability of one of these events, .still more 

of both of them, being produced by cliauee, one Avill find it infinitely 
small. 

Porch e-B.vNK.s, 

(Letter 4041.) 


Qg death and its mystery 

So far as this second case is concerned, we have b«- 
Kinning of an explanation through the ether waves, of winch 

we shall speak later in the chapter on Telepathy. 

What we ought to admit, without the least doubt, is that t e 

science of the future should seek to explain the powei-s of 
the soul that are still unknown to the science of to-day, or 

that have been too little studied until now. 

The folloiving pages will plunge us into such a study, 
while at the same time they draw the necessary^ distinctions; 
will acting through mental sugge.stion, telepathy, and psyciic 
transmissions at a distance; mental vision, by means o t e 
spirit; vision of the future. These indubitable documents 
prove a spiritual existence of the soul independent o t le 

pliysical powers of the senses. 

The soul and the body are too different entities, endowed. 

with different attributes. 
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THE WILL, ACTING WITHOUT THE SPOKEN WORD, WITH¬ 
OUT A SIGN, AND AT A DISTANCE 

Science is forced, by the eternal law 
of honor, to look minurely at any prob¬ 
lem which appears frankly before it. 

Sir \Villl\m Thomson. 

O F the many different manifestations of our psychic 
being, one of the most remarkable is, assuredly, the 
action of the human will, without the intervention 
of the spoken word, or of any sign, and at a distance. 

The will is an essentially immaterial faculty, distinct from 
what we generally mean when we sj^eak of the properties of 
matter,*’ You can act upon the brain of another person 
through the force of your' spirit. In a theater, in a church, 
several yards behind him, you can force him to turn without 
his suspecting your action, without his being aware of your 
presence. The experience is far from rare, and after eliminat¬ 
ing the eases due to chance, there remain a respectable num¬ 
ber of authentic declarations, even where an unknown person 
is concerned. 

In the case of a person known to the experimenter, already 
in touch with him, the effect takes place far more frequently. 

It proves none the less surely the action of the will at a 
distance. 

The materialistic critic might maintain that it was a matter 
of the exercise of an unknown sense belongring to the brain 
and that this exercise did not prove its spiritual origin. The 
objection is easy to answer. The brain is a material organ. It 
is once more the story of the electric apparatus. Behind the 
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annaratus at tlip Iiack of tlio brain, there is a personality. 
When I s^eak it is because 1 think speech; language is tl^^e 
ISc-t not the cause. To imagine an apparatus, a brain en¬ 
dowed with a responsible, mental persona il.D ' ‘'j 

pricious, reasoning, reflective, is to raise up 
that would have to be proveil. Is not our own sensation theie 

to make us iimlerstand the initb? 

Ill the exercise of tl.e live senses, sigl.l, Itear.ng, smell, 

taste, touch, tlie vibratory movement goes 
world to the brain, being traiisiiiitted to it by the " 
iieiTPS—the optic, auditory, olfactory, tactile. In t . 
cise of tlie will, operating at a ilistance. in the 1 ransmission 
of tbou-ht, the vibratoiy inovcnient goes, on the coiitiai.v, 
from the brain to the exterior world. AVilliin the brain there 

is tlio active eiUise, the soul. 

Kilt ire works liave been written about mental simplest ion, 
and the examples which prove it are innumerable. 1 myselt 
have observed several, iu the past, in the experieimes ot 
Chareol, at La Salpetriere, and of Dr. Lnys, at La Cliante. 
One <if the most sfrikinpr is. ]n-rhaps, the experiments of 
Pierre Janet, at Havre, on a pc<*od, hoiu'st peasant, the mothci 
of a family, not iu the least neurotic. Wliat he ordered her 
to do, while he was .several miles from her. she understood 
mentally and obeyed bim with absolnti* pn'cision, and without 
there beinp^ any way in which she could have been made 

aware of it.* .... 

Does the will reveal a psychic personality, an individuality, 

a spirit, a .soul? Is this u more certain interpretation than 
that wliieli admits only physieo-ehemieal powers belonj^iiS 
to the brain mailer? Does the “T' exist? To ask the ques¬ 
tion is to answer it. 


WO 

ah 


1 dm' i an r(‘jul Uk'.-d dot nils, ns wi'll us iiuiny otlior cxperieiu’cs, in Uio 
irk of Dr. Ochorowir/, /)«> Iti an;/(tea(ion tncntolc (I’uvis, 1SS7). 
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We are goin^ to prove, from very carefully obscrv'cd ex¬ 
amples of mental suggestion, that through orders from the 
mind, transmitted from one being to another, without words, 
without gestures, but tlirough will alone the human personality 
clearly manifests itself. 

The well-known experiences of Dr, Oeliorowiez will enable 

the reader to judge impartially, with full knowledge of the 
situation. 

The doctor had under liis care a lady afi’eeted with hysteri¬ 
cal epilepsy, in which the malady of many years standing had 
been aggravated by an access of suicidal liiaiiia. 

This lady, twenty-seven years old, strong and well built, 
had the appearance of perfect healtli. Her gay and active 
temperament was united with an extn'ine inner moral sen- 
Sibility, which was not externallv evident. Her eharaeter 
was extremely tntthful, profot.n.ily good, with a irXu-y 
to self-sacrifice. She had remarkable intolligeiiee, manv tal¬ 
ents, powers of obsem^atioii, a weak will and painful inde¬ 
cision at times, at otliers an e.xceptional firmness; tlie least 
moral fatigue, any little unexpected impression, pleasant 
as well as painful, reverberated, although slowly and ins(m- 

sibly, in the vaso-motors and brought on an attack, a paroxysm, 
or a nervous fainting-fit. 

Dr. Ochorowicz writes: 

One day, or rather one night, when her attack, including the phase 
of delirium, had come to an end, the ijatient fell peacef ully asleep. 
Suddenly she awoke and seeing her friend and me beside her, she 
begged us to go away and not to tire ourselves u.-^elessly on her ac¬ 
count. She insisted so much that, in order to avoi<l a nervous crisis, 
we took our leave. I went .slowly down the stairway—siie lived on 
the third floor—and stopped several times to lislc'ti, troubled Ijy a 
pre.sentimeiit of evil, for she had wounded lier.sclf several times a 
few dajs before. Once in the court, 1 stop])ed again, wondering 
^^h( tiler or not I ought to leave. SiuMenlv tli(‘ witulow opem'd 
noisily and I saw the body of the patient lean <iuickly out. I dashed 
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toward the spot where she migl.t fall, and mechanically, without 
attaching any importance to it, T concentrated all my will to oppose 
her fall. It was mad. I merely imitated the billiard players who, 
foreseeing that a shot is going to miss, try to stop the ball by gestures 

or bv words. 

Nevertheless, the patient, already far out, stopped and drew back, 

r Iv 1 1 ♦ 

The same inanoeuver was repeated four or five times and finalK the 
patient, as if wearied, stood motionless, her liack piessed against the 

fr;uuc of the stiU-oi>tMi 

Slie could not see me; I was in the sliadow; it was night. At tins 

moment Mademoiselle X-, the imtient's friend, ran in and caught 

her hy the arms. T heanl tliein struggling and ran up tlie stairway to 
hclji. 1 found the patient in a paroxysm of madness. She did not 
recognize us hut took us for brigands. I succeeded in forcing her 
froin the window only hy exereising the ovarion pressure, which 
made lier fall ou her knees. Several times she tried to bite me, and 
it was only after great ditfieulty that I succeeded in putting her back 

to bed. At last I got her to sh‘op. 

As soon as she was in a hypnotic state, her first words were, “Thank 

you, and forgive me.’’ 

Then she told me tliat she had been detennitied to throw hei-sclf 
from tlie window, but eacli time she felt herself supported from 
ben eat li. 

“Wliat do you mean by that?” 

“I don’t know,” 

“You did not suspect my presence?” 

“No, it was precisely bci ausc I thought you had gone away that I 
wished to carry out my jilaii. However, it .seemed to me at moments 
that you were beside me or behind me and that you did not wusli 
me to fall.” 


Here is*another experience from the same source: 


It was my eiistoni to put the initient to sleep every other day and 
t(' leave luu' iii a deep sleep wliile I took notes. After an experienco 
of two months, I could he certain that she wmiild not stir before I 
ajiproached her to induce the real state of somnambulism. But on 
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tins day, after having taken several notes and witiiout changing iny 
attitude (I was a few yards from her and outside her field of vision, 
my note-book on my knees and my head leaning on my left hand), 
I pretended to write, scratching my pen, but inwardly concentrating 
my will on an order which I gave mentally, 

I ^‘Lift the right ftand." 

{I look at the patient tlirough the fingers of the left hand prcsse<l 
against my forehead.) 

One minute: no action. 

Two minutes: agitation of the right hand. 

Tliree minutes: the agitation increases. The patient rubs her lids 
and lifts her riglit iiand. 

I confess that this experience stirs me more than anything ever 
has. I begin again: 

II ‘‘liise and come to me/’ 

She rubs her eyes, stirs, rises slowly, and comes to me with difii- 
culty, her hand outstretched. 

I lead her back to her place without speaking, 

HI *‘Draw the bracelet off' the left wrist and hand it to me/’ 

No action. 

She stretches out her left hand, rises, and goes towards Mademoi¬ 
selle X-, then toward the piano. 

I touch her right arm and probably push it a little in the direc¬ 
tion of her left arm, while I concentrate my thougiit on the order 
given. 

She draws off her bracelet, seems to think, and liands It to ino. 

IV “Bise, approach the arm-chair by the table, and sit down be¬ 
side us/’ 


She rises, rubs her eyelids, and walks toward me. 

“I must do something else,'' she says. 

She searches—touches tlie table—moves a cuji of tea. 

She draws back, takes hold of the arm-chair, pushes it toward the 
table with a smile of satisfaction, and sits down, limp with fatigue. 

All these orders have been given mentally and without gestures, 
without pronouncing a single word. 


There are in the works of Oehorowicz forty-one accounts 
of experiences of the same order, given after this one. 
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lATy roadors are already familiar witli those which I have 
published iu “LTiiconnu,” in the cliaptor on the psychic 
action of one spirit upon another (nohably. pa-res 296-316). 

These conclusive cNpcrimeiils made on the action of the 
will, and on mental siipfficstionj cannot ho attributed to mattei, 
to chemical combinations, to mechanical movements: their 
cause is a thought, a mental cause, a spiritual principle acting 
under a si ill-unknown form, but of which we can form an 
image by means of the wireless telegraph and telephone. 

Such cases of mental suggestion were studied long since by 
Mesmer, and before him by Van Ilelmont. Here, among 
(*thers, is a remaikable experience related I'V a judicial wit¬ 
ness, the scholar Seifert, who at first considered i\lesmrr a 
charlatan, and, ]U‘incipally under the influence of the follow^- 
ing events, ended by aeeeiiting his theory. 

The scene was laid in 1775, in Hungary, in an old castle of 
Ihiron Horeteky do Horka. Mesmer w’as caring for the baron 
h\' byjinotism and wms treating at the same time sevei<il 
other invalids who came to consult him. Seifert considered 
all this “humlnig.'* 

One day they brought iu some papers; in one of tlicm 
there was a tale concerning Jlesmer, according to wliich he 
had provoked convulsions among some epileptics wdiile he 
remained hidden in a neighboring chamber and merely moved 
his tingers in the direction of the invalids. Seifert arrived at 
the castle, the paper in his hand, and found i\Iesmer sur- 
rimnded by gentlemen. He asked him if what they said of 
liiin in this paper was true, and .Mesmer confirmed the report. 
Then, with considerable audacity, Seifert demanded, or al¬ 
most dciiuindcd, proof by experiment, of this influence through 
a wall. 


Mcbtner stood a few feet from the wall, wliile Seifert, ns the ob- 
servi-r. pUua-h liinist'IC in the balf-opeticd diun-way so that he could 
sec at the same time both the hypnotist and bis subject. 
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Mesmor first made several rectangular movements from one sitio 
to the otber, with the index finger of lits left hand, in the presunuMi 
direction of the invalid. The latter soon began to complain; he 
touched his sides and seemed to be in pain. 

“What is the matter witli you?” asked Seifert. “I feel uncom¬ 
fortable, he said. Not satisfied witli this reply, Seifert demanded a 
more exact description of what he felt. “I feel,” said tiie suliject, 
“as if evei'j'thing in me were swinging from right to left.” In order 
to avoid asking questions Seifert told him to describe any changes he 
felt in his body, without waiting for a request. A few moments 
lak?r Mesmei- made some oval motions witli his fingers. ‘‘Now every¬ 
thing is turning about me as if in a circle ” said tlie invalid. 

Mcsraer ceased all action and almost at once the invalid declared 
that he no longer felt anything. And so it went on. AH these 
staU^ments corresponded iierfectly not only with the moments of 
action and with the inteiwals between, but also with the character of 
the senstitions that Mesiner wished to provoke.^ 

I have seen the same things performed by my regretted 
friend, Colonel de Roeha.s, at the Eeole Polytechniqne in 
1 aris, by Dr. Barety at Nice, and by other experimenters. 
The action of the will at a di.stance is not subject to doubt, 
as those who have studied thi.s subject know vciy well. 

Van Helmont, a great pliysiciati and a great dreamer of the 
Kcventeenth century, had propounded the question before 

c.smer, and ho is very explicit on this point. He believes 
that all men are capable of influencing, at a distance, those 
like themselves, but that generally this force remains dor- 
niant in us, stifled by “the flesh.“ To succeed, there is re¬ 
quired a certain agreement between the operator and the pa- 
tient. The latter must he seii^^ifive and .so practised in his 
sensi ulity that, under the influence of his iaa/r imagination 
1 C goes fonvard to meet tlie action. “It is c.specially in the 
pit of the stomach that this magic action makes itself felt, for 

(Frankfort, IS'.G). quoted in 

UcliorovMcz, huygesUon mcntale^ p. 402. 
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the sensations of the stomach are more delicate than those in 
the fingers or even in the eyes. Sometimes the patient can- 
not hear even to have a hand placed over this region, 
lie wrote; 

I linve Moitod ontil now to reveal a great mystery; that there is 
i„ „om sued, a power that by h.s will alone and by his imagination he 
ean act outside himself, and impress a lasting inlluenee on an object 
v. rv far awav. This mystery alone throws siiflicient light upon many 
events diltieult to understand and which are related to the magnetism 
of all bodies, to the mental power ot man and bus domination of the 

lUlivt'rsL'.’ 

Van Ilelinoiit lived from 1577 to 1644. Let us open the 
work of Kircher, “Masques, sive de Arte magnetica,” pub¬ 
lished at Rome in 1641, at the ehapter on animal magnetism 
(ZomfKiyt'r}TL,T,ioi). AVe shall find here examples of “sympathy 
and antiinithy,” of the “magnetic power of the human mem¬ 
bers,” of tlie “magnetism of music.” 

Tliese psyebic experiences do not date merely from to-day. 
They '^o back to Jesus (’lirist, to Pythagoras, and even farther. 

But what is mental .suggestion? 

The hypnotizers believe that thein will concentrates “the 
fluid" and afterward jirojects it forth, in an approximate 
direction, like a package of opium. This tluid is so intelligent 
and so ameiialJe that it rushes out, finds the right way, turns 
corners, and falls upon its subject. It overwhelms him, and 
at the moment when the subject is sulliciently saturated, the 
sh’cp occurs, whether tlie subject be near or remote. This 
is (piite clear, as clear as that old explanation of the action 
of ojhum, according to which, as Moliere said, “It puts peO’ 
])le to slet'p because it possesses the power ot putting people 
to sleep." 

Onlv “wo should first have to prove that the fluid exists,” 

1 Van Hi'lmoiit, O/jcrtr oinnia (Frankfort, 1082), p. 7.'tl. Ochorowicz, 
t^iiggcstio7i mcntalc, p. 406. 
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wrote Oehorowioz, in this connection, “then that it can be 
projected, then that it can find its path, and finally that it 
can stop exactly in the nervous system of the subject ” It 
seems to me that it would be prudent to limit ourselves to 
‘“PS.'cI'ie force,” which I proposed before 

There can be no doubt of the psychic action of one spirit 
upon another, whatever may be the mode of transmission. 

o ideas travel? They are transmitted by the vibration.s 

of ether. We know already that ideas send their dynamic 
complement everywhere, that is to say, all about the emission. 
It It IS not a substance which is transported, it is a wave 
which spreads. The action is general, but it remains more 
or less unfelt until it finds a .suitable milieu and all the neees- 
sary conditions for a reversible transmission. The wave starts 
rom a will, A; a brain, B, unites these conditions; the cor¬ 
responding idea acts in it, and it falls asleep if the hypnotist 
commands it to do so. 

One miglit object that all sensitive brains that are within 

the sphere of action ought to do the same. No, for all these 

irams are not trained, all these brains are not in touch with 
the operator. 

In order to explain mental suggestion and the transmission 
of thought, the hypnotists have proposed the hypothesis of a 
transmission by inditction similar to that of one electric 
current on another, without material contact, or like that of 
the Hertzian waves, as in wireless telegraphy. 

Mental action at a distance may be conscious or uncon¬ 
scious. 

What physicists proposed timidly, thirty years ago, as 
i.icitteis of okservation that might he well diseus.sod, and at 
which we have seen more than one skeptic, sure of liis knowl¬ 
edge, .smile disdainfully, is no longer open to discussion For 
«e see similar tran.smissions produced in the practice of wire- 

1 Lea Forcea naturellea inconnuea, ed. 1805, p. 135; ed. iy07, p. 11. 
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less telegraphy, which has been invented since, and of which 
the following is a resume: 

In tliis sort of telegraphy, perhaps the most marvelous of all the 
phenomena of teh'graphy, we make use of the Hertzian waves by the 
intermittent (lisehnrire of a imwerfvil condenser that is fed by a 
strong electric generator. These waves simead tlirougli space at the 
rate of 300,000 kilometers a second. They radiate trom the antenna 
that is joined to the transmitting apparatus and are picked up, at 

a distance, by means of anotlier antenna. 

The antenna consists, essentially, of one or more wires that are 
completely isolated from any electric contact with any external ob¬ 
ject and are in eomniunieation only with the transmitting appalatus 

or with the receiver. 

These Hertzian waves do not act upon us; not one of our senses 
can di>ecrn them. Therefore a special apparatus is necessary to 
liear them : this apparatus is a dctecior. In the detector the Hertzian 
wave is, so to speak, transfornuMl, and becomes perceptible to our 

cars by means of a telejdiono receiver. 

are widdy separated one fiom anotbei "like tbc waves 

produced on a siieet of water by tlic fall of a solid body—by a cer¬ 
tain distance that is called the wave-length. This wave-length can 
he varied at the transmitter liy means of special apparatus. But 
in order to liave the greatest jiossible intensity of tlic waves, on their 
re( option, as well as perfect clearness of sound, it is necessary that 
tlie receiving apparatus should be in unison and accord with the 
transinilting apparatus, lo sjieak in terms of wiieless Iclegiaph^, 

tlie apparatus must be syntonized. 

Tills acciird is lirought about at the receiving post, by inserting 
between the antenna and the detector a self-inducting spool, with a 
regulating slide. 

Jn this way the operators find the positions that correspond to the 
greatest wave-length of the ])ost from which they wish to receive, 
aiul in this apparatus for attaining iirecision they manage to elimi¬ 
nate com filet ely the other posts that are semling messages at the same 
time,—lull messages of ditVerent wave-lengdhs. These wave-lengths 
act njion the receiving apparatus according to the ditleicut positions 
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of the self-regulating: spools and aceordin^y fi j 

of the condensers. according to tlie different capacities 

The various transmissions, sent in different i m 
simultaneously throuf^h smep t "avc-Iengths, move 

This quite modem invention of wireless: fnip i 
now tlmt of the wireless telephone) helnr,., 

will n,.». T 

tcrprciaiwns of phenomena. What is pert * • 

wrong for us to deny what we ^ ^ 

these inventions of eo';.te,np„rlr7;;:"°^,7,'"';- 

would none the less be able to make iisJlf’f u . 

and thus prove to ns that it nv? . . ^ ^ distance 

One day during the war with Germany of inii_io t 
in communication from my observatory I was 

Eiffel Tower by means of the Xlel Vel 

-rprised to hear a conversatimi betweet t f 

a drawing-room or i^a leetnrrimll""';, - 

operated without any conductor, at the timo unk 

to me more strikinn- more act^ i- ^‘fihnown, seemed 

the little telegraph!; shocks'of 7e'lfo!^rsvsien?'T'''!i'1"'' 

Sisfs of the transmission of the Hertzian y’’ ' ’ ^ 

and at such distances that the so" ids iT' 

the telephone, on the other h ll a‘ 

not the voice which Is 

becomes a voice again. ** an eleetrie wave which 

c know, on the other InnrT ili + +i 
thonglits between two people mlir ^ *ran.smksion of 

each other is c.xperimentally'^ccrfain ■^®Pat'a‘Pd from 
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Wc know also, from tclcpatbio observations, that 
of a dviii!? pei-son, breathing liis last, far away, sometimes acts 
with such intonsitv that the brain toward which his thought 
is turned is impressed to the point not merely of hearing him, 
but even of seeing him, in a form that is reconstituted bj^ hm 
sensation and at times to the aeeompaniinent of feaif 

'tIi'Is is a new aspect of tlie universe, for our philosophical 
eon.Iplation, which we were far from foreseeing only thirty 

■'1ne.f matter disappears under the invisible radiation of 
energy ; what exists in cosmic life is energy, ethereal force, 

inovoiiunit. 

1 wrote in “L’lnconiiu” (pivgt’ 378) : 

without doubt, our ,.syehie force gives birth to an ethereal move- 
„,,m ivl,i..h is l-rojected to a distaoee liUe all the vihr.-itious of ether 
and is IVlt l).Y those bmins in liarmony willi our o^vn. Iho tians 
fonnation of'a Jisvchic aclion into an ctlicrenl movement, and back, 
niav he similar to that wlueh we olvservc in the telephone, where ho 
receiving disk, which is identical with the sending disk, recrealeb the 
sound-movement that was transferred not by sound hut by eleetncity. 

But llirse arc unly coinparisons. . „ • i 

The action of one spirit on another, ,at .1 distance, especially in such 

frrave cireumstanees as that of death-and in particular ot sudden 

dealh-the trausinission of thouj^ht, mental suu-estion, eoinmimica- 

tioii at a distance, are not more extraordinao* than the actum ot a 

inamiet on iron, the attraclum of tlie moon for the sea, the carrying 

of Uie human voice by electricity, the discovery of chemical construC- 

liun of a ^tilr through the analysis of its light, and other marvels ot 

eunlempoiarv science. tJnly, these ii.^ychie transmissions are ot a 

hijilun- ouler and may set us on the road to knowledge of the human 

heing. 

Those linos were writlcn by me in 18!)9. We have every 
reason to think the same to-day, and even to strengthen our 
comparisons, wbieli have been eontirmed and developed by the 
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recent discovery of the wireless telegraph, and above all by 
the transmission of speech by the wireless telephone. 

A case of will acting through thought alone is .sliomi by 
the following experiment made on his wife by my friend and 
colleague Monsieur Schmoll: 

On June 9, 18S7, a warm and stormy day, I was taking tnv siesta 

swinging in a hammock that was hung in the dining-n.oiu mid remi- 

uig a pamplilet by Monsieur Edm. Gurnet. It wa.s three o’clock in 

the afternoon. Not far from me, my wife was resting in an arni- 

ehair; she was sleeping heavily. When I saw her thus, the idea eame 

to me to give her, mentally, the order to wake. So I looked at her 

fixedly aud, concentrating all my will in an imperious commaud I 

cried out to her in my mind; -‘Wake up! I wish you to awake!” 

\\ hen three or lour minutes had passed without mv obtainin'' the 

least result—for my wife continued to sleep peaecfullv—I ''ave ui> 

tlie experiment, saying to myself tliat, after all, 1 should have been 

very much astomshed to see it succeed. 1 tried it again, however a 

lew rmniites later, with no more success than tlie lirst time. At that 

I hegmi to read again, and had soon completely forgotten mv uiisue- 
eesstul attempt. 

All at once, ten minutes later, my wife awoke, rubbed her eves 
and looking at me with a surjirised and somewhat aiiiioved air, saiil •’ 

hat do you want? Why did you wake me?' 

‘‘I have n't said anything !” 

“13ut you have. You have just been tormenting me to make me 
Wake up. 

‘‘You are joking. I have n’t opened my mouth.” 

“Can I have dreamed it?” she said hesitaling. “Yes, it is true. I 
remember now, 1 simply dreamed it all.” 

“Come, what did you dream? Perhaps it was interesting,” I said 
smiling. ' * 

“1 had a very disagreeable dream,” she went on. “I Ihouglit I was 
at the cross-roads of Courbevoie. It was windy and the weather was 
oiercast. All at once I saw a human form—was it a man or a 
woman /-wrapped in a white sheet, roll to the foot of the slope 
It made vain eflorts to rise; I wished to run to its help, but I illt 
myse e d back by an influence which I did not at lirst notice, but 
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.Mcb I finally understood to be yon who f J. 

should abandon the images of my dream. Come, wake up. > 
sLuted at me. But I resisted you and I was perfectly aware of 
struggling successfully against the awakening that you were foicmg 
upon me. However, when 1 awoke, just now, your command. Come, 

wDke UP!’ was still sounding in my ears.” , n r 

Mv wife was very much astonished to learn tint la 1 V 

orde'red her, in my mind, to awake. She did not >‘"ow ^a 'lo k I 
was reading and psychic problems have never interested her veiy 
much. She has never been hypnotized, eitber-by me or by any one 

A. SenMOLL, 

C rue de Fourcroy, Paris. 

I have many other observations of the same sort among 
my documents. Certainly, everything here eaiiiiot be ex¬ 
plained. Why should there be a ten-minute interval between 
the order and the result ? Monsieur Schmoll is used to scien¬ 
tific methods. We owe many excellent observations of the 
sun to him: he was my collaborator at the founding of e 
Astronomical Society of France in 1887. The event reported 
can neither be doubted nor attributed to coincidence. 

To sec by the mind, in the mind, is of frc(|ucnt occurrence 
with somnamimlists, as can lie proved by the works of Delenzc, 
Dnpotet, Lafonlaiuc, and Charpignon. The last is very posi- 

live on this point: 

We have many times formed in our minds petitions images, and the 
somiianihulists whom wo cpiestioned have seen these images, ^^e 
iKive often obtained a word, a sign, an action because of a mental 
(lemaud. Others, when lliey addressed (luestious to somnambulists in 
foreign languages unknown to the hyimotizoJ patients, liave ob¬ 
tained replies, showing a knowledge not of the idiom but of the 
thought uf the si>eaker, for if the experimenter spoke without uiider- 
slaudnig what he said, the somnambidist remained powerless to 
gra.'^.p the sense of the (question. 

The act of putting a subject to sleep, at a distance, and suggesting 
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to him in this state acts which he accomplished quite as well as when 

under the influence of an oral suggestion, was successfully tried 
many times by the hypnotists of old. 


My friend of fifty years, Dr. i\Iacario, relates ^ how one eve¬ 
ning Dr. Gromier, after Iiaving put to sleep a hysterical 
woman by hypnotism, asked permission of her husband to 
make an experiment; and this is what happened. Without 
uttering a word he led her out into the open sea,—mcntallv 
of course. The invalid was at ease as long as the waters 
were quiet; hut the hypnotist soon raised a fri^ditful storm 
in hor mind, and the invalid begau to utter piereilu' liSs 
and to clutch at near-by objects. Her voice, lier tears, the 
expre.^ion of her face indicated great terror. Then, stUl in 
his imnd, he brought the waves gradually back witliin rea¬ 
sonable limits. They ceased to rock the ship, and as they <rvo\v 
Ie.ss, calm returned to the mind of the somnambulist, althou-h 
s le still panted and trembled nervously in all her limbs. 

Aever take me on the ocean 1” she cried passionately, a 
moment later; “it frightens me too much ! And tliat wretched 
captain who wouldn’t let us up on the bridge!” Tliis ex¬ 
clamation astounded us the more,” said i^Ionsieur Gromier 
because 1 had not uttered a single word tliat could liave 

showm her the nature of the experiment I intended to make.” 
xVlacario remarks: 


rids power, the transmission of thought, explains a great number 
ot somnamhu islic phenomena that one would he tempted, other¬ 
wise, to attribute to supernatural iiilluences. It exjilains, for ex- 
ami.lc, the gilt of languages that is said to have been sometimes oh- 
seived 1,1 somnamhulists-that is to say, the power of nnderstanding 
1 hat IS said to them m a foreigu language unknown to them or of 
rep j mg by expressions belonging to a language of which they have 
no knowledge; for if it is true that the somnambulist pereeivt:s your 

mmiis and Paris, 
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thought, it makes very little difference to him whether you speak 
Greek, Latin, or Arabic. It is not your expression, as a matter of 
fact, that he hears; he reads your thouglit and in consecjueiice bo 
understands as well as if you spoke bis native tongue. Lxeiits coii- 
firnt this theory. Monsieur Gromier, whom I have quoted above, lias 
several times asked (]Uostions in a language unknown to the soinnani- 
bulist. At first the latter did not understand, but as the will of the 
hvjmotist persisted, he ended by understanding and by replying 
suitably to the c|uestion put to him. But each time that the hypno¬ 
tist spoke in a tongue of which he himself w'as ignorant,—that is to 
say, when he used expressions of which he himself did not know the 
meaning,—the somnambulist did not answer, because the hypnotist 
pronounced woids to which no idea was attached. 


I, for my part, liave collected undeniable evidence of this 
mucli-dLsputcd comprehension of languages unknown to the 
subject. 


Another form of experimental transmission of thought con¬ 
sists in making a drawing, out of sight of the subject, which 
the latter must reproduce without having seen it. There are 
niimerou.s cases of this. (See, among others, “L’Inconnu, 


I>p. :i49-a54.) 

Tlie phenomenon of thought-transmission is an established 
fact and iinanimously admitted by all the pliilosophers who 
liave taken the trouble to study it conscientiously and thor¬ 
oughly, and only obstinate and superficial minds could persist 
in denying it after so much experience and so many positive 
proofs. 

Telepathy consists essentially in the event of an intense 


physical im])ression manifesting itself, generally unexpect¬ 
edly, in a nonunl pei'soii (that is to say, in one not subject 
to functional troubles and hallucinations), cither while he 
is awake or during sleep, an impression that is in accord 
witli an event that has taken place at a distance. 

Tyot us note that, in spontaneous telepathy, the person who 
receives the impression is usually in his nornial state; while 
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^ who sends it is passing through a state of abnormal crisis 
n accident agony, fainting, lethargy, death, etc. 

Ill© precechng observations prove the action of fh i 

produced by autosuggestion upon certain t lub^r?'?.’" 
blood circulation, such as red-spots ctifi..^ ' ^ 

vesication, hemorrhaf^es bleedlnf congestion, 

spirit is different from the body, that it" controls if t) i * '1 

acts upon matter; that thought that even the . .' !! 

produces material effects - that ttie , . ^ '' ’^***'**c 

under certain condhions to e 1' ^uflice-s, 

rendered so evXt ^ so “r I 

that it is impossible'to preserv^the™ le^-t"^'’“?"'^ examples 

V faith, by conviction alone. ' Po" exa. ple ih 
I rancis of As.sisi, a mystic son! of ^ 

who renounces the mate'rial world retiresTn^ f”'"''' 
crates himself to prayer, brings together I fl n 
whom he gives, throut^h humilitv"" ti men to 

Brothers (Franciscan*)? «■ + name of tlie Lessor 

ascetic life, in c;n.sequete of which 
aginary) visions in wliich amoim-nth 
a seraph with many-colored wine! ?’ ^""1 

o^ns as if it bad received a iauce^hlt^T^ 

upInTL'\!,dr tl‘e «oul 

the point of vik- of the mT^ ’r '"‘<’“'^auce, from 

ot the materialistic physiology, that it lias 
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been denied, flatly denied. “A religious legend ” people 
have said, “It is exaggerated, it is not ti-ue. As it oo 
place about the year 1220, it has been attributed to the 
credulity of the Middle Ages. “Who were the witnesses? 
has been asked. Jlouks, ardent Christians, who accept evei'y- 

thing with their eyes shut. 

But this example of a canonized saint, to whom more thaji 
one miracle is attributed, is not unique of its kind. The re¬ 
searches I have made in connection with this work have fur¬ 
nished me with a great number of others. 

The power of the will, of mental force, of the soul, of the 
idea, of autosuggestion, the manifestation of the action of 
the spirit upon matter are shown with striking evidence 
in the physiological phenomena of the stigmata. People have 
denied these phenomena; they have seen in them only fraud, 
deceit, credulity. That wa.s an error. These stigmata are 
actually produced. Holes are formed in the palms of the 
hands of those suffering from hallucinations, on their feet, in 
their sides, and these wounds, tlie counterparts of those of 
the Crucified, really hleed. These examples are uumcrous and 
incontestable, superabuudantly ver'' 

Here iU'c a few of them: 


A young girl, born on October lb, 1S12, at K.-iltom, tbe Tyrol, near 
Botzen, Mnrla Marl, was as much of a mystic as Saint Francis of 
Assisi. She was nuu-li aaniired in !ier village and she made her 
first commnnion at the age of leti, with so much fervor that she had 
hardly receivi'd tlie encliaristie bread wlien, flooded with heavenly 
liuht hevoiid the strength of nature to hear, she fell drooping into 
the arms of her mother and fainted. Her piety became more ardent 
from Year to year. She imssed lier life in prayers, in adoration; sho 
took eonimnniou ('onstantly; she took a vow ol chastity. 

There hajuieiis to he at Ivaltoin a convent of Saint b rancis, with 
sisters of tlie third order (not chnstered), where she had herself 
ent(*retl under tlie name of Theresa, in honor of tlie mystic Saint 
Theresa. She was eighteen years old, her body sulfered, and she 
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was happy to offer her sufferings to God. A privileged victim, she 
experienced an almost daily ecstasy. She would fling herself on her 
knees at the foot of her bed and remain there, unconscious, for entire 
days, her hands clasped, her eyes raised to heaven, ecstatically con¬ 
templating the divine Crucified. After the second of February, the 
date of the Purification, the stigmata appeared on her hands, on her 
feet, on her side, as was witnessed by her family, by her confessor, 
by her doctor, by the primate, the Archbishop of Trent, by inquiry in 
behalf of the Government, and by a number of persons. Blood 
flowed from the wounds every Friday, when she was i>reseiit in her 
mind, with absolute conviction, at the Passion of Jesus Christ. 

A similar case of stigmata has been verified, also in tlte Tyrol, upon 
Maria Dominica Lazxari, an ecstatic visionary, frequently seized 
with convulsions, who was born March 10, 1815, at Capriaua de 
Fiemme, near Cavaleri, ten hours from Trent. From the age of nine¬ 
teen she felt and showed the wounds of the Passion, wbi^h she saw 
with her inner vision. Blood flowed from her hands, her feet, her 
side, as in the case of the stigmata of Saint Francis, and more, on her 
forehead, marked with the Crown of Thorns, wliere it flowed, 
especially on Friday, with such abundance that her face was entirely 
bathed in it. (Ueport of tlie surgeon, Dr. Dei-CIoche ) 

A third “virgin of the Tyrol,” celebrated at tlie same period, 

Crescenzia Kieklutsch, born June 15, ISIO, at Cana, who lived in 

Meran, Trent, and Verona, showed the same symptoms. She was 

ecstatic, like Uiose already mentioned. When she was nineteen years 

of agejhe stigmata appeared on her hands on the day of Pentecost, 

June 7th, a few days later on her feet, and finally on her side.’ 

From all these wounds there flowed a great quantity of blood, 
especially on Friday.^ 

As soon as we .seek for these examples of autosuggestion, 
we find a far larger number of tliem than wc should expect. 
The power of the imagination is shown with especial clear¬ 
ness Jii the stigmata of Catherine Emmerich. How is it 
possible not to see in this the idea acting upon mutter? 
Despite the doctors of medicine, wlio could make nothing 

1 Cf. L^Extatique de Ka I tern ci lea aiiijmatieecH, by Ahh 6 Nicolas, of 
Cagnes, an eye-wituess. (Lyons, 1833.J icoias, oi 
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of it and despite the doctors of physical and natural science, 
L ’authoritatively denied the whole thing, the ^t-S-t » 
Catherine Emmerich are as certain as the leaves of the 

under which these men argued. 

Let \is exaimue this cuuous suujeci. x 
following document from a work in three volumes winch was 
sent me in the month of January, 1889, by Madame Sop n 
Kuuek-Breutano, a “niece of the writer of visions, Clement 

Brentano d6 la Roehc. 

Aline Catherine Emmerich was born in the hamlet of 
near the little town of Coesfeld, in Westphalia, September 8, K-i 
From lier earliest infamy sbe showed an extraordinary piely^ 

“One dav,” she said, “I was seeking to meditate on the hist article 

of the creed, ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty C 
been five or six years old). Visions of the creation appeared before 
Iiiv soul The fall of the angels, the creation of the earth and of 
paradise, that of Adam and Eve and their disobedience, -everything 
was shown me. I imagined that every one saw these things as we 

as the objects which sun-omuled us.” 

(Her imaiifination was precocious!) 

See now what s!ie says about the bef-inninf: of her visions. 

It was about four years before her entry into the convent and con- 
scouentlv in 170S, in the twenty-fourth year of her ajre. Kneehns 
before a crucifix, in the chapter of the Jesuits at Coesfeld, she was 
Diaviiu’’ will) all tlie fen^or of wliieh she was capable, plunge m a 
revery'full of sweetness, ”When all at once” she said, ‘T saw my 
l.eavenlv hridegTooni leave the taheniaele, in the form of a young 
man, sui rounded by splendor. In his left hand he held a crown o 
ilowei-s, and m his right a crown of thorns, and he offered me the 
ehoiec lietween tlieni. I asked Lir the crown of thorns, winch he him- 

1 Visions dWuJic-Cathcrmt; I-:mmerich sur la Vic 
Jrsus-Chri^it i t dc la ^aintc Vicm‘ Marie, collected by the R. 1 • 1 • 

,TofH‘ph Alvarc Duloy (Paris, 1SS5), It vols See also La doaloureuse 

russion de Votre-Snoacur Jv.u.-Christ, d'apres 

sa«r i:mmcrwk, ItrnUaao (Paris, 1835). and the \oiucne Bioyaphie 
yrn{r<ilt liy Ilucfor, \ oL X\ , 
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self placed on my head, and with my two hands I forced it deep into 

my forehead. He disappeared, and at once I felt violent pains 

about my head. Very soon wounds showed like the pricks of 

thorns, thot emitted blood.” So that her snITerins mi.-ht remain 

secret, Anne Catherine drew her cap down over her forehead 

She entered the convent of Dulmen in 1802, and from then on led 
a lire or ecstasy. 

One dy her heavenly bridegroom appeared to her and made the 
sign of the cross upon her. Her hreast was at once marked with a 
red double cross, about three thumbs long and about half a thumb 
wide On December 20, 1812, she was resting on her couch, motion- 
ess, her arms extended like a cross, ravished, in ecstasv, her face on 
ire. She was contemplating the Passion of the Savior, and her ar¬ 
dent prayer begged the favor of sharing in his sufferings. Suddenly 
a light descended upon her, in the midst of which she saw Christ 
tiuci.cd, his live wounds resplendent as suns. The heart of Anne 

samed's'^l"“i ""d jo.'” the sight of tlie 

‘rri I r ' ' ®o" of God '>ooame 

inf ^ f0'“ and to penetrate 

p the wounds of the Savior. At once, from each one of ,1..^ 

refldish-purple, terminating in arrows, 
pierced her hands, her feet, and her side. Drops of blood 
escaped from the wounds which Irad just been made in her 

of Christ i‘'\“‘7, “°d outward pains 

oi v^uribi m Ills Passion. 

In,p,mei“Kr“-“® authenticity of these event.s. 

wi l t Germany and else- 

w/i«re to verify them. 

1 h,^'Prlni“l'. occurrences .spread abroad, when 

I had established their government in her town, 

1 C pre ect of Alunstcr, accompanied by the lieutenant of 
wont to Du,men, to a.ssure l.imilf of llie slate of 

aclmit that tlie.se events, physiological 

1 *" ''P'-X"-' tiL pX“ 

h physicians and surgeons Irom the army to visit 
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the secress, with the order to make use of all the resources 
of their art to heal the wounds. But these formed again 

every Friday. . 

^Vith these examples ^ve can compare many other similar 

ones/ such as tliosc of Saint Theresa, Saint Catherine of 
Ricci, Arehangela Tardcro, Saint Gertrude, Saint Lidwine, 
Saint Helen of Hungary, Saint Ozanne of Mantua, Saint Ida 
of Louvain, Saint Cliristine of Stmmbelcn, Saint Jeanne of 
the Cross, Saint Lucy of JIarni, Saint Catherine of Siena, 
Pasethis and Clarisse of Cogis, Catherine of Ranconioso, 
Vi'Tonica Guilani, Colombo Schanolt, Madeleine Loigci, Rose 
Scrra,“ and also more than one pious man; but as it is not our 
intention to write a work on this subject, let us limit our- 
s(*Ives to adding to the preceding cases the one that has 
most caught tlie attention of contemporary scholars, that of 
Louise Laleau, the famous stigmatist of Bois-d’IIaine, Bel¬ 
gium, studied in 18G9 by Professor DelltaHif of the Uni¬ 
versity of Liege. 

It was on Friday, Api'il 2, 1808, twelve days after Faster, 
that I jouise Lateau, aged eigldoen (she was Ixirii January 
20, 1850). who liad reached the age of puberty only five days 
hefore, hut who luid hci'u ill and languid for more than a year, 
and wlio was ixissesseil of an ecstatical, ardent, and mystical 
imagination, saw her first stigma appear, that on her loft side; 
the following Friday the stigmata appeared on her left foot, 
and on the lliird Friday all five were present. The stigmata 
of the crown of thorns did not bleed until five monllis later. 

These events, its we have said, since they are in complete 
o})posilioii to ordinary physiology which considers thought 
as a material properly of the organism, are forcibly denied 
by the (lassical jirofessors. In 1877 the celebrated doctor, 

1 cttliiTsi, tin* woman wlio rorcivoil tlie stiiuuata of Saint Francis 

ill lS7i», ami the liiM'-i stmilt'd in llio .Inm/fcs Sciruvrs pftijchiqucs 
(»f I*. 117. 

- Vi( toirt* Claire, of Coiix (.\rdethe). Of the five bleeding wounds, 
1S-JS-S(C /IniKitrs dcs iSdcnccs psychiques of 19U3. 
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Herr Virchow, speaking of the stigmata of Louise Lateau pro 
claimed pompously that this baffling mystery was mVker a 
fiaudor a miracle, eliminating at once the mira. Ie ami leavii,.. 
as poss.b e only the fraud. But as for u.s, we can affirm in tlm 
name of free science, that it was ncUher a fraud nor a miracle 
ia\e had the pleasure of eoiinting so iiianv spriims tint 
I was a contemporary of the creation of Lourde; in 1858 am 

r . 

i. ..57, „,c„ w,„. 

Se'u o'f tl,?'“ H“ J^-ve birth t'o the 

nc.dent of the grotto and of the little idiot Bernadette 

twehTas had Slid""" 

at fust of the hciie.st cure of Lourdc-s, the Abbe Bovr n.nle 

he confes,sor_of Madame P—), ,o admit the appr:,;‘: 

/was" in"S42 ( / Commandant Maiitin, horn, as 

1 was in 1842 (at pivseiit at Pan), is still here to affirm 

tain de also, among our coiiteiiiporarie.s, faji- 

ta.n de G—- and Monsieur Pelizaa. The “miracles” of 

pr cm’a " ‘ 'i^ 

present, aie a.ssuredly one of the most curious and obvious 
mam test at ions of the power of the idea, of mental e.xaltatio.i, 

The same is true to-day of those of Our- Lady of la Saletfe 
'Vich have flourished for twenty years, despite'the findings oi 

in its 

Co and bathe and cat‘rr'iss ” \» i *i ■ “ .**n*na( iilatc Conceptiun. . . . 

infr ii ohapiet in l,cr hand,'"! 81^1,11,. mi the Vir-in Mary, Iiold- 

olljer, “I desire t„ see ,,e„,,.e,” And «, ;.o 

beaiitifnl woman in the' Llrot'm 'wId'V""!’. "I'Pcerance of .x 

Btnpeficd child and jl'hvc him in hil'ln.- if'ia^iination of the 

viction of havin;r ^cen the FIolv ‘ ''■"‘ Ii followed the con- 

prohahle c-xplanation of this event to he the most 
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the civil tribunal of Grenoble, April 15, 1 ^ 55 , projing^U^at 

„,is 1-irgin n-bich deliberatei; 

1S46 was Mademoiselle* de la i\leilitie, \miu %>a ^ , 

pliin" this eonu.cly. 'fhe water of la Sale,to also effected 
I-nres, as I have seen with n.y own eyes, in the diocese of 

ill lbe)4p , sj 

'l-riese various iniraeles, produced by autosuggestion, have 

been observed from anli<|uity as well as m our days, among 
s as well as among Cbnstiaiis. We can also see in the 
museum at Di.ioii, the votive offerings sent by the Uomuiis 
to the guild,-ss Se(|uana, at the source of the beiue. 1 

were found in a temple that bad been raised to this divinitj, 
in a vallev wbicb I have just visited recently, not far from 
tlic village of Saint-Seiiie. Dr. ile Sermyii relates, on bis 
part that they discovered, not very long ago, ainoii,^ the tx 
,.avalions carried on by Monsieur Cawadias in the rums of the 
teiuiile of .Kseulapius. pedestals bearing eommemorative iii- 
seriplioiis of the principal miraculous cures wbicb were pro- 
duced at that lime. These pede.stals represent the sacred 
archives; (bey dale from the third to the fourth century bt^ 
fore Cbrisl. It ajipears from them that at this period, an 
eontrarv to what is generally supposed, the priests in the serv¬ 
ice of iHsculapiiis, ill the sanctuary, did not prescribe any 
remedy. It was Ibe. god that cured. The sick saw him per¬ 
form very daring operations on their bodies. The persons who 
were cured declared ibal they had seen the divinity come and 
open their abdomens, lake away their tumors, and feel among 

thfir t'lit I'tiils. 

Tims, for (‘xamplo, a mail who had cancer of the stomach, 
tells how he came to Kpidaurus, fell asleep, and had a vision. 
‘Ml seemed that the -od ordered his servitors, who aecompan- 
ied him, to seize him ami liold liim tiglitly while he opened 
Ids sloiiiacli. Tlie man, frightened, tied, Imt the servitors 
eaiiglil and hound him. Then .F.sculapius opened his stomach, 
cut "out Die eiuicer, and, after having carefully sewed every- 
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thing up again, released the man from his bonds. Imme¬ 
diately after, the man awoke and found himself cured.” 

We see that always and everywhere it is the vision that 

operates on the body of the invalid as a surgeon of to-dav 
would do. 

All the sick who go to Lourdes wish to be cured and in 
consequence have the image of the cure in their brains; but 
few of them are actually cured, because not all are endowed 
with the suitable nervous system to see Uieir desires take 

shape and act as a supernatural being endowed with marvel¬ 
ous powers would act. 

The ardor of religious conviction is a Proteus which changes 

its foiTO and becomes Apollo, ^sculapius, Jesus, the devil, 

the Virgin Mary, a good or an evil spirit according to 

the convictions, the preconceived ideas of the conscious self. 

I will add that perhaps it is not autosuggestion alone that 

is concerned; wandering psychic forces make their influence 
felt at times. 

Let us continue the study of the will. 

That the will can act at a distance, without speech, with¬ 
out any material telegraphic or telephonic communication, by 
the very force of this will, can henceforth no longer be denied. 
We can appear to others. Is it the soul which moves and is 
transported? Is it an action upon the brain producing a real 
hallucination? We are confronted with this question and 
our duty is to examine it frankly, with no preconceived ideas. 

We shall solve it by means of experiment through these ex¬ 
amples. 

Among other instructive observations, I shall bring to 
the attention of my readers the following occurrence which 
was related by Mrs. Russell, of Balgaum, India, the wife of 
the in-spector of public instruction in the district of Bombay. 
This very remarkable c.xperience is as follows: * 

> See naltucinations tiUpatUques, example IX, p. 48. 
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I was livin" in Scotland; my mother and sisters were in Germany. 

I was livin" with a very dear friend and every year 1 went to Ger¬ 
many to see my people! It happened that for two years I was not 
able to see my family, aecordini: to my custom. All at once I de¬ 
cided to leave, hut my family knew nothing of my intention. I had 
never been to see them in the early spring and I had not time to 
warn them by letter. I did not want to send a telegram for fear of 
friirlitening my mother. Tlie thouglit came to me to wish with all 
my strength to appear to one of my sisters, in such a way as to 
apprise them ol' my arrival. I tliought of her with all the intensity 
imssihle, I wished with all my miglit to be seen by one of them. I 
believe I did not concentrate ray thought for more than ten minutes. 

I left hy tile Leitli steamship one Saturday evening, toward the end 

of April, 

I desired to appear to them toward six oVloek in the evening of 
this same Saturday. 

I reached the house at about six o’clock on the morning of the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday. I entered without being seen, for the door was 
open, and made my way into tlic room. One of my sisters was 
sitting with her back turned to the door; she turned about when she 
heard me and on seeing me stared at me, turned pale as death, and 
dropped what slie held in her hand. I had said nothing until now. 
Then I sjioke: *Tt’s T,” I said. “AA'hy are you so frightenedf’ At 
that she answered: “I tliought T was seeing you as Rtinchon 
[another of my sisters] saw yon Saturday.” 

Tn answer to tnv questions she told me that on Saturday evening, 
toward six o’clock, niy sister had distiiu'tly st'on me enter through a 
door into the room where she was, oj>eu the dot>r of nnotlier room 
wliere iny mol her was, and shut the door behind me. She. liad dashed 
after what slie lielieved to bo me, calling im* by my name, and was 
absolutely stupefied when t'lic did not see me with my inotlier. My 
mother could not iimlerstaiul my sister’s exeitemeiit. Tliey looked 
for me everywhere, hut mil m ail v could not lind me. 

m * 

The si.stt'r who bad sc'cn me—that i.s to say, who bail seen my ap- 
|)arition—had goiu’* out on the morning of my ari'ival. I sat down 
on the steps to see how she would feel when slu* saw me, myself, on 
her return. As a matter of fai-t. when she lifted her eyes and saw 
me, seated on the stairway, she ealh’d my name and almost fainted. 
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My sister has never seen anything supernatural, either before or 
since, and I have never repeated these experiments. Nor shall I ever 

foMe h" f fi«‘ to see me when I actually came 

to the house fell seriously ill from the shock. 

J* M. Russell. 

We shall return to this subject in treating of the doubles of 
hmiig people. Let us state only, at this moment, that the in 
.^iry made by the English Society of P.syehieal Research, and' 
the reputation of the author as well as that of her familv wlio 
con i-m what she says, do not permit us to doubt the authcu- 

ici y o t le tale. It proves, as do the others, that the will 

OeCts at a distance. 

The questions that we have just asked are equallv oer 
tinent to the following ea.se, which is vouched for by th'e Rev. 

>>. hi. Dutton, of Leeds, England.^ 

Toward the middle of June, in 1803, I was walking in the main 
s leet of Iludderslield, in broad daylight, when I saw approaching ma 
at a distance of several yards, a very dear frieii.l, who I had re^on 
0 believe was seriously ill at his home in Stallordsliire I ‘had 
learned of his illness a few days before from his friends 

As the figure came toward me, it was easy to examine it and 

while I commented to myself on his rapid recoverv', I never snspeeted 

that It was really not my friend. At the moment of our meetiL the' 

figure looked at me with a sad and penetrating expression and t i v 

great astonishment, neither seemed to notice that I was offeriU him 

my hand nor answered my alleetionate gree.ing, hut .ramp.m; Z 

t.nued on hm way. I was transfixed with astonishment and or se - 

era seconds incapable of speaking or walking. I i^ve never be™ 

quite certain that he made any sound; but nevertheless, tliis very 
ceai impression remained in my mind; “j • 

you and you would not come.’’ ^ ^ 

When 1 had recovered from my astonishment, I turned to lonh 
once more after the i-etrcating ligure, but everything had disapp jre", 
i ly first impulse was to telegraph, then the idea came to me, and 
1 UallucinQ,tions tcUpaihiquca, LXXXIX, p 2CG 
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was at once put into execution, to go and see if my friend were 
really alive or dead, though, for that matter, I felt almost certain 
that the latter hypothesis was the correct one. When I arrived the 
following day I found him alive but only half-conscious. He had 
often asked for me, his mind was apparently fixed in the idea that I 
would not come to see liim. 

As far as I could discover, he must have been asleep at the hour 
when I saw him ajipear the day before. He told me later that he 
imagined he had seen me, without knowing exactly how or where. I 
cannot explain how my friend appeared to me dressed and not as he 
must have been at that very moment. My mind at the time was 
absorbed with other matters and I was not thinking of him. I may 
add that he lived several months longer. 

W. E. Dutton. 


Wlicn the author wa*? questioned as to whether or not he 
had ever had other hallucinations, he declared that he had 
had but this one. 

All these eases of magnetisin, of hypnotism, of mental 
transmission, of autosuggestion, of doubles of the living, which 
we have merely touched upon here in order to affirm the 
principle of their re^ility, and to which we shall return later, 
establish, beyond any possible doubt, the action of the spirit 
upon the physical organism, and lead us to conclude that the 
soul exists independently of the body. 

Let us continue our experimental stud}'. 

Rut before going further I wish ta ansu'er an objection 
to the scientific method that arises quite naturally in the 
critical mind. It may be supposed that these coincidences 
have not the value we are attributing to them, as for every 
one oI)s(*rved, a thousand dreams, a thousand presentiments 
liave no consc(iucnco wliatover. This would be a valid ob- 
jcelion if it were not a (lucstion liore of special sensations, 
of precise tacts, of <'ir(*uiustinitial dciaihs. of unfon^eeu inci¬ 
dents, at times of scenes as clear to the sight as if they had 
been photographed. It cannot bo applied, for example, to 
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the presentiment of Madame Constans, quoted on page 68 
refusing m spite of her doctor, to take a dose of medicine 
that would have poisoned her; or to those veiy personal eases 
Delaunay and of Mademoiselle Houssaye, drowned in 
le sea (page 70) ;^or to the dramatic death of JIadame 
r ousso (page 72), etc. Our conviction eoncernin»' 
psychic transmissions is, on the other hand, gradually .strenr^tli" 
ened by the facts themselves, which are so absolutely character- 
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Xot V'ordaf larta! 


I F the intervention of llie will, witliout aiv}^ word or sign, 
is a manifestation of the personal existence of the soul, 
telepathy and mental communications at a distance fur¬ 
nish more evidence that is no less demonstrable of this truth. 

Cases of instantaneous and unexpected perception of acei- 
d(Mits, of sickness, of death, from a distance of thousands of 
miles, occur in such numbers that to-day tlioy form a normal 
part of the usual material of psychological studies. Denied 
and misunderstood for centuries, they form, from now on, an 
almost classic chapter, 

iMv readers are familiar with them and I do not wish to 

4 

repeat what I have already published on this subject.^ I will 
limit myself to recalling on principle this important mental 
])hennmcnon of telepathy, because it proves the exist once of 
the soul, and to simi>ly putting before their eyes a few new 


and characteristic events. 

Tn a eliaptcr in “L'Ineonnu,” on “The Vision, in Dreams, of 
Actual Ev(*nts, at a Distance,“ I believe I Iiave given irre¬ 
futable proofs by authentic and remarkable examples, notably 
the experience of Pierre Conil, the writer, who saw and heard 
his tlvinir uncle; the vision of his brother’s bloody licad, 
as seen by tbe captain of a vessel returning to I\rai*seilles; 
tlie sight of a ship carrying his father and mother, by the 


1 In L’hiconn)t ct Ira i)rohU'’mcs psi/chiques, Lcs Forces }iaturef(e8 in- 
connues, Ltnncn, Uranic, iitcUe, Lc Fin dn ilonde, etc, 
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engineer Palmero; the sight of a young girl falling from a 
window, by Monsieur ::\Iartin Halle; the sight and descrip¬ 
tion of a cancer operated upon by Dr. Cloquet, etc.; on the 
whole, forty-six proofs of the telepathic transmissions of sigiit 
at a distance, or in tlie interior of tlie body, upon which we 
do not need to dwell here; with this conclusion : Vision from 
a distance, in dreams or in a state of somnambulism, can no 
longer be denied. AVe have read there, among others, of 
tlie well-known case of the Prince.ss de Conti who in a dream 
.saw that a remote wing of her palace in which her children 
wore sleeping was going to fall and rushed to save them. 

We shall have occasion to observe other events which will 
confirm this statement more and more. 

Here is one of them, exceedingly curious, and of a most 
iiiLimate natuie, between a person awake and a person asleej), 
which was sent to me in August, 1904, by Monsieur A. d'Ar-y, 
Cojinmissioner of the Marine, in retreat at La Rochelle, who 
begged me not to reveal the names. 

Madame S- of La Rochelle was living in 1887, in the 

AVndee, with her family. At the time slie was engaged to 

]\Ionsicur T^-. There was an intense reciprocal atfeetion, 

and an active correspondence. 


One night, toward eleven o’clock Madame S- awoke, Ijear- 

ing herself called despairingly by her given name. She recognized 
the voice instantly and felt a breath on her face. Meehan leal ly she 

put out a hand to see what it was, thinking that some one was actu¬ 
ally there. 

She felt nothing, she saw nothing. Very much Inglitcued, 
she called her motlier, who was sleeping in another room, and told 
her about her disturbing hallueination. Siie hud at the same time 
an intense feeling of some misfortune wtiich had just come to pass 
far dov\n in the Basse-Pyrences. She wrote the next morning to lier 
fiance, but received no reply. The letters that followed met with 
the same fate. Several months passed without any news. Then 
Madame S learned, by chance, ttial her 1‘riend hud been 
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taken to prison tliat very night, on very grave charges, to avoid cre¬ 
ating a scandal in a little town. A doctor who accompanied the 
unfortunate man testified that, overwhelmed and seeing all his 
chances for luippiness disappear, he called upon his fiancee in a de¬ 
spairing voice. 

Their relations were broken forever. Monsieur T-, who mar¬ 

ried later into another family, died three or four years ago. 

This tale is scrupulously exact. 

Argy, 

(Letter 10C8.) 


Th is ease of commxniioatiou between the living recalls other 
eases that have been as carefully obseiwed, among them that 
of a woman (Madame Wilmot) who set out to see her hus- 
l)and on a ship, and did indeed arrive there (see “L’Inconiiu,” 
page 489), and hundreds of telepathic transmissions of the 


same order. 

There are innumerable cases of many sorts of similar com¬ 
munications between living beings at a considerable distance. 
Among tliose that have been sent mo bv careful observers I 
shall cite especially the following, which 1 owe to my fellow- 
member of the scientific press, l^Ir. Warrington Dawson, at 
pre sent in the American Embassy at l^iris, who in 1901 was 
directing an American agency for tlio ^reat newspapers of 
Paris. Here is a letter from him, dated December 3, 1901 
(18 rue Feydeau, Paris) : 


Dear Masteij : 

it is my duty to acquaint yo\i with a very curious ease of tcle- 
])athy wliicli lias just happened to me ami wliieli may help to ad- 
vanec your very important and clear-sighted investigations. 

On Tuesday, tiie eighth of last Oetolier, I was occupied in my otlice, 
at J8 rue Peyileau, in writing an article on your young colleague, 
^Mademoiselle Klumpke ’ (an astronomer at tlie Ohservatoire), when I 
stop])ed for lack of notes on an interview that she iuul been kind 
enough to give me. Heinemheriiig that tliese notes were in a drawer 

1 ^\ ho lias since married the English astronomer Isaac Roberts. 
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of my work table in mv aDai'tment ir t 

A i. .1 _ ^ ‘Ptiiiuienij ou rue cie Varennes. I rptiirtir>r? 

m. T ^A- ^ ^ * entrance hall, as I alwavs HiH 

len I noticed that the apartment was deserted, although my house 

keeper was supposed to remain there diirin-^ mv ahseLe \ a 

a gesture of annoyance, saying, “This must stop !” then rcmenXi” 

«ng that my mother wms to return to Paris before Ion- and tliat she 
could arranj^^e these matters better than T T T ^ ^ 

While I crossed the narrow liXXXro m.tlX;^: -iX^m “IX: 

stooVaTmp i-peX-;:; Xx 

aighth. and Tam erriX.Xr.hrda^'S t'he"" 

o America the article on Mademoiselle Klumpke, of which I am seX 
ing you a copy, bearing the date of October ei-bth 

America, the foltowin- XXa I p T‘'’" 

, me xoiiowms: week, a letter from my mother tellinir mp .,ii 

one of onr f-i 1 /, ^ ^ ‘ •>‘^<''1 seen by 

Mv » of I^'ow York. ^ 

and fhX 'X '^“*0 of Ootober eleventh, in New York 

davs for .1 a « cvtui; and, as it takes at least ei<^ht 

Bible wayto ^eaX XtliifT "o pos- 

by cable! and coXinlvTo ^ ‘’“y* oxcept 

portant details, especially at Uie'Xe ofTi'ie fninXwfnty te''°‘“‘ 

sX^bttr iiadXerr cX" r x- 

therefore the nXl if ‘vlnel. was 

at two oVi L ^ ^ curious fact that while tiyint^ to see mo 

not what 1 was’doXXlTh 7’ X'" 

fooi, before aTtwo’XXMXrX?”* ^ -- 

the aXrtmonr T /'," '"-Son by describing 

had seen my mother fortl "7'i !•*" ^''"‘og'aplied, and Mrs. Collin 
““■V a few miXIXhetrl 

known of the aarangement of our aparlX-nt."'””’ 
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This could be explained by sugcreslion, as my mother knew of it, 
but my mother, who is used to Paris ways, would never think of 
calling a door placed four llights above the entresol anything but the 
fourth floor, while to a New Yorker, who is not used to the entresol, 
and who calls tiie ground floor the tirst floor, it would be the sixth 
floor, as Mrs. Cotliii says. It seems, therefore, from tins tact alone, 
that JIrs. Collin has really seen the apartment. Moreover, for almost 
a year, that is the only time tlint I have happened to return home at 
that hour of the day. Mrs. Collin's astonisliment at seeing the porce¬ 
lain stove, an object unknown in America, shows her usual exactness 
in this vision at a distance. 

During the long years that my family has known Mrs. Coflin we 
have often amused ourselves by asking her to ‘‘see” what was hap¬ 
pening to ]>eoi>le wlio interested ns or to answer tjuestions which we 
wrote on bits of pajicr, closed and sealed, and which she held w’ithout 
looking at tliem. Her replies have always been clear and, when w'e 

were able to verify them, exact. 

Very sincerely, etc., 

Fuancis Wariunhjton DAW’SON. 

(Letter 1003.) 

This letter was accoinpaniecl by that of Mr. Dawson s 
mot tier, dated New York, October 11th, describing exactly, as 
dictated by i^lrs. Coflin, the apartment in Paris, ‘ on the sixtli 
floor,” Mr. Dawson's visit to this afiarlineiit, his annoyance 
o\er the servant’s absenee, Ins hat jilaced on a table, the search 
for lus papers, the coiulition of his bureau, his silting down 
to write,—in a \vord, all the details of what he iiad done in 
Paris. 

Tliis very exact sight at a distance is absolutely spontaneous 
and ineontestable. But what is more singular yet is that 
tl'.is vision w'ent back to tlie day before, and not to the da\ 
and moment itself, so that it expresses a sort of double 
1)1 k Miomenon of telepathy in time and space. 

Telepathetie transmissions helw'een living people are not so 
rare as one who is ignorant of them would suppose. The 
following is worthy' of attention: 
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Commander T. W. Aylesbury, living at Sutton, in the 
countrj- of Surrej', England, wrote in December 1889. 

At the age of thirteen, I fell overhoaiil from a ship that was ap- 

ZTf e fi I “P to the 

ace of the water I called my mother, at wliieh tl.e boats crew 

«as verj- much amused; and they teased me many times about it 

spanng no sarcasm. Several months later, on tuy return to Etwian.l’ 

^ Mv/o* ® niothcr and said at once: 

While I was under the water I saw you all sitting in this room- 

Emily'''Elizaratd°EUen’°“''^'‘‘°° ^ 

::j:r "»■ ■'» 

the bour'at difference in longitude, corresiionded to 

tuc hour at which the voice had hecn heard. 

Another letter from the commander completes the story: 

I saw their faces,-the faces of my molber and mv sisters-the 
room and the furniture, above all the ohl-fasliioned Venetian blind! 

> eldest sister was seated by niy motlicr’s side. 

As regards the lime of the accident, it was verv early in the morn 

!ssed n^rT^!” ,r„‘ 

1,1 . The ollieer gave us the order to go and tind 

evact ho'’ur’"”The!'’rV"’ ^ >i‘'»cmher the 

ouslv W ‘^"ilile and tl.e waves broke furi- 

y. We almost turned upside down; I bad never thou-dit i.iv^clf 

-any a tight pte. Bu! 
for-et a s^ingl!! 'i 7" '‘ *">’ I »’t 

■’at a single detail, nor the jokes of the sailors: “Boy why are 

-n pull you out of 

ucviis claws 1 and other remarks wbicli I cannot repeat. 

The inquiry elicited a letter from the commander’s sister 
She wrote: 

I recall the incident perfectly. It made such an impression upon 
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me that I shall never forget it. We were seated and working peace¬ 
fully, one evening, when first we heard a feeble cry of **MotherT 
We raised our eyes and said: “Did you bear some one cry 
‘Mother’?” Tlic words had hardly left our lips when the voice called 
again, “Mother!” twice in succession. The last cry was stamped 
with terror, it was like a cry of agony. We all rose and my motlier 
said, “Go to the door and see what it is.” I ran into the street and 
searched for several minutes, but everything was silent and I saw 
no one; the evening was fine, without a breath of air. Mothei was 
very much upset by this experience.^ 


Tliese cases of transmission of thought between living people 
have nothing in coinmon witli normal life and are outside the 
ai'tioii of our physical senses. From all the evidence, it is 
tlic spirit wliicli acts here. 

It would be ea.sy to cite many' other examples, notably 
tbat of a young amazon who, having leaned over too far, to 
open a barrier, fell from her horse and gave a cry that was 
hoard hv five persons seven kilometei's away'." 

I have received ferocious letters from well-meaning ladies, 


evidently' insj>ired by their spiritual directors, reproaching me 
for not believing in the Christian dogmas and for admitting 
the truth of the “ridiculous tales of telepathy, of sensations 
at a distance, and the announcements of death,” and I have, 
af til is moment, noted one of them especially', sent by a lady 


of Sal ins, which is almo.st insulting and which reached me 
in the same jinst that brought me the following (Letters 913 
and 914 of my collection), which contradict and singularly 
comiilemcnl each other. 

Letter 913 declares that everydliing about telepathy^ is false, 
that it is inexcusable of me to take these accounts seriously. 
“It has been impossible for me to continue reading your book 
‘I/Ineonnu,’ it is .so ridiculous; it is truly grotesque! ” 
Letter 914 .says: 


1 Httllucituifioua t/irpathiques. p. aU;>. 
I Ilulhivinatiuns ivUpatJiiqucs, p. 363, 
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For the inquiry which you have undertaken I have made it mv duty 

to bnng a personal contribution to that most important work of 

yours, “LTnconnu et les probicmes psyehiques,” a basis for the sci- 
ence of the future. 

In the winter of 1878 I was living at Auriilac. I had left mv 

wife and daughter at San Servan, Ille-et-Vilaine 

On December 22d, while I was in a cafe, at about half-past ei.^ht I 

was seized with intolerable anguish. My suffering was so great^ that 

1 went out and returned home, where I wrote my wife a letter which 
uegan as follows: 

,, “Sunday, December 22, 9 o’clock. 

I "-as in the cafe, with my usual companions, when I suddenly 
rose and left, although they begged me to remain. I had heard an 
irresistible call You must have been thinking of me, earnestly 
calling me, perhaps with anguish. Is it pain? Is it danger^ Oli 
tell me what you wanted of me at that hour! I came home in great 

(istress, all upset. There was •■pressing call: I needed to be alone 
to write you and confide my sorrow to vou.” 

The rest of the letter does not concern us. 

On receivmg this letter on the morning of the twentv-fourtli, mv 

wife was astounded. She wrote at the head of my letter, ‘-The day 
of the baby’s accident.’’ ■’ 

This is what had happened at Saint Servan: 

At eight o’clock in the evening of the twenty-second, my daughter 

aged six weeks, was put to bed with a hot-water bottle at her feet.’ 

Her mother went to bed shortly after. A few minutes later the 

mfant gave cries of distress, and they discovered that the hot-watcr 

bo tie had leaked and the child, its feet scalded, was twisting in con- 

distracted, and did not regain possession of herself 
until after the doctor came, whicli was certainly more tiian an lioiir 

Die coimidence of tliese events and tlicir perfect agreement can 
>c established, thanks to the dating of my letter,—December 22d 

I had dined, as was my custom, from seven to eight, at the cafe; I 
had taken a hand at cards; the time required to take me to the cafe 
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about 1,50 motel's from my apartment, that noccssaiy to settle my¬ 
self for writing?, cven'thing- shows that I licard the call at about half¬ 
past eifrht at the earliest. 

The cliiltl had boon put to bed at eight o’clock, and the scalding 
water could not have had an effect later than half-past oiglit, for 
otherwise the water, bavin" cooled, would not Jiave instantly caused 
the blister it did. !My wife no longer remembers if, in her distrac¬ 
tion, her tliouiilits actually turned to me or if slic called me. She is 
conviiK'od slie did, hut her actual recollections have been destroyed. 

Such as it is, this experience, so clearly proved by my letter of 
December 22d, seems to me literally e.xact. 

1 will add tliat the nature of my mind, and tliat of iny occupation, 
load me toward tlic study of scientific realities much more than 
toward even Is of the mysterious order of the psychic world. I have 
never had any other exiierience of this nature. 

Giaox. 

Sous-Intendent of the First Class. 


Does not this curious tale sliow the greatest similarity to 
tlial of Monsieur ArboussotV (C’iiapter IV, page 71) and that 
of Monsieur (Jarrison (ibid, page 75) ? All reveal the pow¬ 
ers of the snpra-normal soul. Let us continue. 

Here are some more eases concerning which it is impossible 
to doulif, showing tclcpalhie transmission of thought. 1 am 
taking flicin from a letter winch was sent me from Passavant, 
Haiite-Sadne, hy Dr. Poirson of the faculty of Paris. 


I am sending yon accounts of tlirec events of a somewhat ditferent 
order, hut which may he useful to you in your studios on psychic 
plu'iiomcna. I can guarantee tladr authenticity, as 1 have the habit 
of attributing no iinportaiH'C to events of this order unless I have 
ohM’in'i'd I hem invseif. 

A .iVhont two months ago, liaiipening to he in Belfort, a riuarter 
of Paris, I began to think suddenly and with singular insistence of 
one of my colleagues of tlie Jura, of whom I do not think once a 
year, as I have no relations with him e.vcept in a professional wa}'. 
Moreover, these relations date from thirteen years ago, and I have 
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not seen him since. A few minutes later I found myself face to 

w *'" 'lo'' " » 

street, at right angles to my own, it was impossible that I should have 

TsLimr “ ^ '■» - 

B As I am a doctor by profession, I am often disturlied at ni'^lit 
great many people pass before my door: but if some one comes 
who IS to ring, I awake of my own accord while he is still 

to ring liouse; I know beforehand that he is going 

I have verified this not once but a hundred times in the past 
twelve years. In order to be entirely e.vact, I must sav that if I am 

Hinl of fore 

I am° f ^ stop or "ot; I must say also, that if 

I am sleeping very heavily, after an especially fatiguing day, the 

phoDoiUGnoD (Iocs ijot occur. 

I ran indnie o hysterical young woman in whom 

Tt IV f, 1^ sosgostion with e.vlraordinarv ease 

L oflV "'""I '-r a'vakenirg 

This does 001 "*'°“’ 't 'V obseiwes with remarkable esactness. 
h Zl7Jl T ^’■•‘^o^'lioary to one who practises a little 

b nd wT’ ‘ >^aometh,ng else: One day this person’s bus- 

scTzei Zh tlT .■""’‘‘V’’"’' awakening, was 

wV nlleil V V ‘'“0 ''-atcli that 

VV six tVr ’■ "" A* il was only half- 

theVrV e “r’"'® '>0>"' ‘0 wait, he turned 

wffe Vse '? H-- --prisoi to see his 

hour of ,r‘'‘“oa'ant when the large hand touehed the 

Opened t’ T "'l>al I-d 

haV!.VL, r®' tncredulous and wished to verify it, and in fact, I 
ija\e \erinea it several times, 

easHvVeadsV "r‘ ‘V ‘■'o'o<>> 

hands. ^ ^ * “*‘'0 it in my 

interpreting them; they could be confirmed for you by those con- 
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CGrncd if tliGy were not, in mentality, a little behind the point of view 
held by us; they consider rac somewhat of a sorcerer, and would 
certainly not wish to be mixed u]) with these stories. 

You can make any use you please of my letter. I authorize you 
to publish my name, for I am not afraid of the laughter of the 
ignorant, and I enjoy that of imbeciles. 

I am, etc., 


Db. POIRSON, 


Passavant, Haute-Saoiie; October 9, 1916. 


(Letter 3482.) 


The first of these three ea.ses is not unusual, and it is one 
of those which lead us to consider the transmission of thought 
from brain to brain, like a wave of other. The second leads 
to the same conclusion. The third shows a suggestion operat¬ 
ing de.spite a trick. The transmission of thought is evident, 
especially" in the ca.se of the doctor who altered the hands of 
the watch. Everybody" knows tliat we often meet, appar¬ 
ently" by" chance, a person of whom we are thinking. We 
find examples of it eveiywhere. Dr. Foissae, among others, 
jioints out ^ some of these coincidences which have particularly" 
struck him. But they are not rare, although they" have not 
been analyv.ed until now. They" prove ps.vchic radiation. 
(*ases of telepathic sight and hearing are more frequently 


met with. 

Among tlie numerous observations which have been sent 
to me, 1 will rpiote the following ease in which Madame 
Bari lies, the widow of Dr. Bartlies, of Ivry", actually" saw 
from a distance an accident wlncli fortunately" liad no serious 
coiiseipiences. Tlie event took place in 1874 in llumania. 


'File doetiir bad h’Fl 
wile bad gone to pass 
wliile they were talking 


February' 12, 1917. 

on liorsebaek to make rounds, and bis 
tlie afternoon witli some friends. Siuldenly, 
, she saw her busliand fall from his horse into 


1 La ('liancc oil la Dcfilinre, p. 5S0. 
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the road, and she gave a cry of fright. They laughed at her, quite 

natuially, but wlien the doctor returned in the evening, his wife still 

under her impression of the vision and to the great astonishment of 

the rider, asked if he had hurt himself. He told her that havinrr 

slowed his horse to a walk, after a rather stiff climb, he had passed 

the bndle over Ins arm in order to roll a cigarette, when the animal 

suddenly stumbled, fell on its knees, and flung the rider to tlio 

ground, where he had hurt his face, hU shoulder, and bis arm Tlie 

doctor, who was acquainted with telepathy, was not surprised at this 
Vision. * v-va at iiJia 

(Letter 4075.) 

Our next case of mental vision is of the same order. Lom- 

rose published the following letter, sent him by his collca-me 
m the university. Professor De Sanctis: 

I was once at Rome with my family, which had remained in the 

was in the habit of sleeping there. One evening |,c told me ho was 
going to the Costanri Theater. I had come in alone and was hemn- 
ning to read when I was suddenly seised with terror. I slni.-l,.d 
aganist it ^d was beginning to undress, but I remained obsess^ h 
the thought that the theater was on fire and my brother in dan!^er I 
put the light out; hut, growing more and more disturbed I lit it 
again, contrary to my usual custom, and decided to await inv brother’s 

mi-ht be At 1 ir ° , P- \ ‘vuly frightened, just as a child 

„ t be. At lialf.past twelve 1 heard the door open, and what was 

my astonishment when my brother told me about The panic that had 

iTur 7Zy ‘i- 

lint rhWi'TaTreportrd'^y^ 

Medicine at Angers : 

iX child of seven, Ludovico, possessed n n-iff f i ■ 

, possesstfi a j^itt for solving problems 

J \Anioin I exhibited at Paris in l«sn i .1 
the whole world. ’ whose reputation spread over 
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similar to that of the celebrated Inaudi.^ The child's father finally 
noticed one day, first, that he liardly listened to the reading of the 
problems that were given him, and, secondly, that his mother's 
presence was the one condition necessary for the success of the ex- 
perimenl, 

She always had to have the required solution under her eyes or 
in her iiiin<l, lYoin this lie deduced that his son did not calculate 
hut divined, or, to be more exact, that the mother tniiisinilled her 
thought to liiiu; and he resolved to make sure of the matter. Conse¬ 
quently, he asked her to o])cn the dictionary and ask the hoy which 
page she was looking at, and the boy answered at once; “It is page 
four fifty-six," which was coiTcet. Ten times be repeated this and 
ten times wc obtained the same result. 

When a sentence of any length was written on a tablet it was 
enougli for it to pass under the mother's eyes for the child, 
when questioned, even by a stranger, to he able to repeat the whole 
of it. 

All these observations unite in proving to ns that cora- 
muniealion exists between iniiul and mind. 

A ease of vision and also of exact hcarhuj from a distance, 
in a dream, has been reported to me by one of my corre¬ 
spondents. IMonsienr Maurice Rollinet, who had it from 
i\lonsi('iir Dontaz, the cure at Domdidicr, canton of Fribourg, 
Swit zerland. Here it is, somowliat abridged:^ 


It was in tlie middle of Xovernher of the vear 1S*)0. At the time 
1 was (“ightcen years old. 1 went to bed and to sleep. 

1 do not know liow long Morplicns had rocked me in his arms, 
when a strange \'ision appeared before my mind. I saw tlie sor¬ 
rowful face of my dear old father, speaking to me from my old 
home, which was twenty-four kilometers from the town near Fri- 
hourg where I was living: ‘‘idy dear Josepli," he said, “it is with 
great sorrow tliat I am writing to toll you that your poor sister, 
Josephine, is dying in Paris." 

» I liave published it in the Aunafes dcs Sciences lisijchiques of October, 
PJIO, 
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I was awakened by this vision but said to myself at once- “\l,i 
bah! .t ,s a dream r At that I went to sleep again. 

But behold, the same vision appeared again, exactly as at fir t 
with the same sorrowful look and the same words^- “ttv ? 1 

dr o ‘ f’ out of bed, “I no longer believe it’s •. 

dream, and under the pamful impression of a sonowful • .,r. ' 

1 .Messed and looked at my watch: it was half-pasTrw've • ’ 

men day had come I set out for the college As I h-,d 
material to get from my room I went im i„ .T ' i ^ ^ ^ ''‘® 

the care of an old concierge. I had barely entered when T 

sa\v e good old man coming toward me, holding a «m ill m 1 a 
m his hand. He said to me- “A f package 

from your home has asked me to give y u without del '“h 
c-nt sent hy vour father for it it Z 

opened the' p.;ekage at :nei”^ 1^ ::s1e:i‘m;a r hTriert; ^ 
my father, written in trreat haste* T t ^ ^ 

prreat sorrow that I am TOting’to tell'^vou ttlt 
dosephine is dyiuf^ in Pan- r f " * ^ 

the sad news The ““t y«t know 

evening. T did not t^^nTl” "u f this 

ment It ' ] »“«''• to tell your mother, for the mo- 

will leave for the Grid Cou^il wm ^ 

which your dear mother prepared for this weision 

hero without fail to-morrow cvenin<r It J'-V" 

my age, to fulfil this sorrowful dntv t ^ 

us.” alas, will represent 

:r,rr-^ 

had taken place yesterday. ’ ‘ 

Jo.s. Dol'Taz, Curk, 
Domdidier, April 18, 1918, 

It is utterly impossible here to plead a chanee. eoinoidenec 
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between this dream and the events and we are forced to admit 
that the father’s thought was carried to the son, with the very 
text of the letter wdiich he was seuding to him.* 


We see that everything unites to prove the value of the 
thesis upheld here: The action of the soul is independent of 

the body. 

The following instance of telepathetic sensation has been 
described by Dr. Foissac (“Chance ou la Destinee,” page 
591)) as having been e.xperienced by himself. At the time the 
importance of these events was never suspected: 


When I was a medical stiideut and interne at Dapuytreu, I 
dreamed that I saw my father attacked with an illness which was 
l)rin‘’'in‘^ Iiitii to the grave. 1 awoke in great distress, \\liieh 1 tried 
to overcome, telling myself that I had left my father the Sunday 
before in perfect liealthj it was now ^\ ednesday. I told nivsclf that 
it was really a weakness to grow anxious over a dream, and I re¬ 
solved to pay no attention to it. Ihit tlie image of my dying father 
was continually heforo my mind and, altliough I was ashamed of 
my weakness, in order to escape from tliis obsession I lett for Saint- 
Geriiiaiii, where 1 found my fatlier ill of mflammation of tlie lungs, 
which carried him otf in five days. 


Telepathy appears under all forms. It is not rare for the 
daily papers to receive echoes of observations of this sort. 
‘“Pile Daily Telegraph” of August 2:J, 190G, published, among 
otliers, the tale of one of its (‘orrospondenis. IIis little daugh¬ 
ter, aged three, was saying her prayers and refused, that 
e\ening, to follow her usual custom and pray for a happy 
etuliug to the voyage of her grandmother, who had left Russia 
for England. “No,” she repeated, “I shall not pray this 
evening that (Irandmolher will arrive safely, because she has 
arrived ."—“What did you say?”—“Ye.s, I saw the boat in 


tlie harbor and she 

1 t’oiiipai'c with !i 

nioUior (L*Incutuiu^ p. 


is very well.” The correspondent added 

siiiiilur communitiLlion hetwevu my father and 
513). 
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that she had made a note of the date, and that when she 
received word from her mother, she learned that that lady 
had really arrived, as this child had seen in her dream 
the day before she had refused to make her usual prayer. 
She observes that this power of seeing things at a distance, 
in dreams, is in her family, and that she herself saw one 
night the explosion on board of the Great Eastern. Her 
husband made considerable fun of the dream when she told 
him, but he was obliged to acknowledge the truth of it the 
next morning when the papers arrived. 

A telepathetic vision, in a dream, from Strasburg to Paris 
has been described to me by an old friend, Madame 
Dobelmann, in the following words: 


I do not know, dear Master, whether or not I have mentioned to 
you an instance of telepathy which I experienced in January, 1001. 
We were already living in Paris when, at the end of JanuVr>', we 
were called to Strasburg, my husband and I, for tlie funeral of niy 
poor invalid mother. Our son was not able to go also, because of 
the laws of exception of that place. I was miieli alfceted, as can 
be imagined, by the swarm of memories and by the weather (the 
air was full of whirling snow), so that I had very agitated dreams 
at night. One night, especially, I was oveitoiiie with sharp dis¬ 
tress and dreamed that I saw my youngest son caught between two 
rows of planks which had fallen on him, unable to free iiimself and 
calling me, “Mama!” I spoke of it to my .sister, while I was still 
very much oppressed by this niglitmare. But neither she nor I 
dreamed of attaching any importance to it. A few days later, on 
our return to Paris, tlie seivant who received us said : “Monsieur 
Julien is much bettor, he is at his work.”—“What, has he been ill?” 

“ hy, yes, he had to stay in the house several days, for he hurt 
his leg. Didn't he write you?” 

On ray son's return we questioned him, and he told me that he 
had had an accident, for a pile of boards had fallen on him; but it 
bad been nothing serious, and it would have been useless to frighten 
us. But I knew it,” I said. “I dreamed about it all one night; 
and the curious thing is that the place did not at all resemble your 
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wood-yard. You wore in llio midst of planks, unable to get up, in 
a great unfamiliar yard, and the sun was shining brightly.”— 
“That’s correct,” replied my son; “the sun was shining on that day 
and it did not happen in my place but in a neighbor’s yard, which 
is just as you have dcserilied it witliout having ever seen it But 
I have no recollection of having called you.” 

Had my son called me at night in his sleep? It is not impossible, 
for he was accustomed to dream out loud. 

I must add that this is the one and only time that such a thing 
has happened to me. 

Valerie DonELiiAxx, 

(Letter 21120.) 12 rue Linne, Paris. 

AV e see what variety exists among all these sincere, simple, 
and aiitliontie tales. They reinforce one another and prove 
to us that our body does not contain all the reality that 
e.xists. 

Here is anotlier example of the vi.sioii at a distance, in a 
dream, of a very precise incident. 

One of my relatives, Aladame Izouard—of Marseilles, 
wliei’e her family lias been well known for more than half a 
eentury—told mo of a very curious dream which I begged her 
to describe in a few lines, !She has done so in the following 
letter. 


December 13, 1001. 

Dear Master: 

I \v;is living at Marseilles when this event took place at Sorgues, 
a small town in the department of Vaueliise, 1 saw in a dream 
one of my friends in the hands of a man who was cutting oil' her 
heantiful hair, and I awoke very much astonished, 

A few months later I learned that the lady wlictin I had seen 
undergo this disagreeal)l(' operation had been tlirough a severe 
illness, and they hail had not merely to cut her hair, but to shave the 
enhie lie.’id. My dream had oceurred at tlie same moment, whieli 
is why 1 liave ke])t an uuforgetabic inemoi*y of it. 

Y. IZOUARD. 

(Letter 1201.) 
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Distance does not exist for the spirit. We have brougiit up 

the question in order to learn whether the souls of the seers 

are transported to the places seen, or whether the person 

seen acts at a distance upon the seer, or whether there is not a 

snnultaneous sensation on both sides. But what is space to 
thought? 

The sight of an accident, an illness, a death at a distance 
IS not so rare a thing as might be imagined. We shall have 
occasion farther on to examine a large number of exact and 
precise eases of the vision of death. Let us describe, in con¬ 
nection with telepathy, the following striking obsen^ation. 

1 have taken it from a book by Mrs. Crowe, “The Obscure 
Sides of Nature. “ 


A certain Mrs. H-, living in Limerick, had a few years a-o 

a serv'ant named Nelly Hanlon, whom she esteemed very mucli. 

Nelly was a most responsible person, who rarely asked for a holiday, 

and Mrs. H was all the more disposed to grant her request when 

^le asked for a day off in order to attend a fair a few miles a wav. 

liut Mr. H-learning on his return of Nelly’s plans, said th(w 

without her, as he had invited guests to dinner on that 

day, and Nelly was the only one to whom he could trust the keys of 

le ee ar. He added that business matters would jirohahly not 

pei-mit him to return in time to go after tlie wine himself. Mrs. 

, who did not wish to disappoint Nelly, to whom she had 

given her consent, said that she herself would take charge of the 

e or that day, and Nelly set off in the morning, overjoyed, 

promising to return in the evening if it was possible and at latest 
on the lollowing^ morning, 

without incident; no one tliougiit of Nelly, 
len It was time to go after the wine, Mrs. II- took the key 

■ cellar staircase, followed by a servant who 

' me t e basket for tlie bottles. Slie had hardly begun to desceiul 
the steps when she gave a great cry and fell in a faint. Tiiey oar- 
ri er to her bed, and the girl who accompanied her told the 
otlier ^rnfied servants that they had seen Nelly Hanlon at the 
00 ot the staircase, dripping with water. When Mr. H- 
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aiTived tlioy told him the same tale: he scolded the sen-ant for her 

foolishness, and Mrs. II-, who had been well eared for, reg.amed 

her senses. As she opened her eyes, she sighed deeply and ex¬ 
claimed. “Oh, Nelly Hanlon!-’ and as soon as she had reeoveied 
enou'di to .speak, she eonfinned what the sen'ant had said: she had 
seen Nelly Hanlon at the foot of the stairway, dripping as if she 

had jnst eome out of the water. Mr. H- did everjdhmg in the 

world to convince her that it was an illusion, but m vain. Aellj, 

he said, “will soon return and will laugh at you.” 

Ni'^-ht came, then the morning, V)ut no Nelly. Two or tliree a>s 
passed. They made imiuivies and found that she had been seen afc 
(he fair, and that she had left, toward evening, to return home. 
From this moment all trace of her disappeared. Finally her body 
was found in the river, hut they never knew how the tragedy had 

occurred. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the servant, as she was 
drowning,—without doubt accidentally,—went back in her 
mind to lier master, to whom she was very much aUached. 
Til is telepat hetic view is especially remarkable for its pre¬ 
cision and clearness. 

These mental visions at a distance sometimes take on a 
symbolic form wliich is not at tirst understood. I have re¬ 
ceived the following letter about a dream that occurred at 
Ferry, 240 kilometers from Paris; 

During the night of August 20th-noth I was particularly moved 
by a dream. Wc had a young friend who had lunm inarnod for 
five years to a government olViciah 4 he yonng couple weie li\ing 
at Neuilly, and their secoml cliild, then about fifteen months old, 
was in a Very dislurhing .state of health Itceausc of intestinal trouble, 

so tliat hardly a ray of hope remained to the parents. 

My imagination was tlierefore rather concerned with this little 
creature, who, as a matter of fact, and thanks to great care did 
survive and is now a delightlul little Ik)\. 

This being disposed of, liere is my dream: 

1 was in tlic room of my young friend; slie was standing, clad m 
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a dressiiig-gfown, her hair almost down her back, her eves flowing 
with tears, lier whole pei*S0DaIity showing the most profound dis¬ 
tress. Meanwhile she held mechanically, and as if from habit, a 
child whose head and thin little body drooped languidly over her 
shoulder. This child, the image of suffering, was alive and utter¬ 
ing feeble, plaintive moans. Soon my attention was attracted by 
two men, liearing a bulky object, which they placed in the middle 
of the room. At first this object appeared to me to be a child’s 
coffin and I was disturbed to think that after alt the siek child was 
still living and m his mother’s arms. After a period that I could 
not determine, it seemed to me that the funereal collhi gi-ew slowly 
larger, until it became capable of holding a large body. In fact, 

the two men soon placed in it a long corpse, wrapped in a white 
sheet. 

The young wife redoubled her tears and wi'acking sobs, and with 
her free hand pushed back those with her who tried vainly to lead 
her away from this melancholy sight. She refused fiercely to go: 
children, family, nothing existed any more for her but tlie beloved 
dead person, whom they were about to cany away and wlioni, she 
said, nothing in the world eonld replace. 

Like many dreams, mine ended in confusion, and on my awaken¬ 
ing there remained with me only a painful impression, with tlie very 
clear recollection, however, of the details of tiie principal scene, 
and I told my servant, while I helped her arrange the room, tiuit 
something had certainly happened to our friends, whom she knew 
well. I thought that tile tliird child, wliom they were expecting, 
■would arrive in the world before its time. 

The morning of the next day, September 1, my husband entered 
my room holding in his hand a mourning letter and, very much 
agitated, still hoping (hat it was all a mistake, he stammerod rather 
than read an invitation to tlie funeral services of our friend, aged 
thirty-six years, who had died August 30, 1S02. 

Ihe unfortunate man liad succumbed to an attack of cholera, a 
victim in his full youth and happiness to the terrible scourge which, 

unng the summer of 1802, as you can remember, touclied a few of 
tlie townships to the west of Paris. 

During the few short hours in which they desjiaired of saving 
the sick man, his young wife (and I knew that such had been her 
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longing) had tbouglit of t!ie doctor-fnend my husband was to 
them, one whn, she believed, could have found means to save him. 

Who will explain this niysteiious sympathy? The truth is that, 
with my mind, I had actually seen our friend put into his coRin, and 
that everything had happened as 1 liave described it. The very eve¬ 
ning of August :iOth, as he bad died between four and five o’clock in 
the afternoon, the body liad been placed in the colfin, as a sanitary 

measure, and that at a rather late hour in the evening. 

A. Feron, 

Uun-sur'Aiiron, Cher,: June G, 1899. 

(Letter G71.) 

How i.s it possible for iis not to be convinced by all these 
experiments, at once diverse, positive, and harmonious? 

Apropos of vision at a distance, I have received from a cor¬ 
respondent (Monsieur Egisto del Panto, of Sesto Fiorentiuo, 
Italy) no less curious a note than the following: 


On taking, one day, the train from Toulouse to Paris, I observed 
in my compartment a middle-aged gentleman ot very distinguished 
ai»pearaiH'(', with whom I .'^oun loll into conversation. We dis¬ 
cussed philosophy, socialism, religion, and lie let me nnderstand 
that he was very religious and that he had become so tlirough a 
frightful inisliU'tline which had befallen him .some time helore. 

He told me that it was the first time he had talked to a stranger 
of this terrible unliappiness which had come to him. All his tainily, 
if I reiiienihi’i’ rightly, had heim swept away by a flood at I onlousc. 
Well, tills gentleman, who seemed to me a professor, told me that 
s('\'eral days after this catastrophe, he had .<een in a dream tlie 
spot where the body of one of his tlmwiied ehildreu lav vunler tho 
water, and that when he wimt the next day to look tt»r it, it was 
found lit crncflif Uiat spot. It is imjm.ssible to admit that tliis hon- 
(‘st middle-aged mail of su|ierior iiitelligeriee and education, with 
leans in his evtw, should have told me a false story. 

(Letter ItlKl.) 


Here is a very remarkable exaniiile of vision at a distance, 
in a dream, of a most uuusiml accident. I take it from the 


tblepatht and psrcmc transmissions .« 

»otk ■■PlirntMini of tlio Llvloe." Vol.me I 3,, , 

from Its French translation tt. n • 

thiques/' page 107. Canon Warburton of 
under date of July 16, 1883 . 

ir: ^Jz:: 

I found a message from him on ti t ui ° leached his home 

being absent and told me that he hid Ion; o' 

o the West End and that he intended to retu^ a it‘tl 'T 
O clock. Instead of eoin- to hnd T enf , after one 

At exactly one o'clock I awoke with a start” ^ ann-cliair. 

has fallen!" I saw mv hrn .t ^ J 

room on to a brilliantlv U l f i came out of a drawing- 

step of the stai"v:rl"a Si hea7fi“f 

elbows and hands. I had never seen tL I bis 

wliere it was. Thinking very little nf tl ^ “o‘ know 

sgein. A half-hour lafer I ,vas wah “““Jent, I went to sleep 
of my brother, who e.vclaimed- “Ih Tl ***' ^ abrupt entrance 
my neek. As I was leaWno the . ’i ^ “''‘“''y broke 

fell fuU length down the stairway.^ 

be^bTiuS’ttf" ^ 

palUrmeSagrfl'oS Jit btTer ZT'"' ^ 

he may have thou^dit nf i ■ ii (although 

rather a cmse o?r.i vLt^^ '-t 

inent, especially as the Revcr;T<] cLoT W 

<bat he .saw a landing brilliantly IH ed a ,cTn dt'k “'t 'fT'’ 
fact. «‘'-e‘>bments, which corresponded to the actual 

fan dlwntllai™ '’"""'"'’'“'S <'"« (also a 

4701 a sidircasc) in L Inconnu” (Volume VVVi 

w “iXsi'ir Jh""'™"” -i- S’ 

especially study thm curious fact of uiciiial vision 
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in the following chapter. It will prove with even more 
positive evidence than the preceding chapters the existence 

of transcendent powers of the soul. 

These siglits at a distance, these telepathic impressions, can 
be observed equally well outside of dreams, or at least in 
half-waking conditions. Let \is read, for example, the follow¬ 
ing observation of the barrister Richard Searle, sent to the 
Society for Psychical Research on November 2, 1883: 


One aftemoon 1 was sitting in my ofiioe in the Temj)le writing 
out a memorandum. My oniee is ])laced between one of the win¬ 
dows and the chimney; tlie window has a view of the Temple. Sud¬ 
denly I noticed that I was looking through the lower pane, which 
was about at the level of my eyes, and T saw the head and face of 
niv wife. She had fallen backward, her eyes closed, her face livid, 
as if slie were dead. I shook myself, tried to got control of myself; 
then I got up and looked out tlirough the window: T saw only the 
houses opposite. I came to the conclusion that I had grown drowsy 
and tlien fallen aslee}>. After having taken a few turns about the 
room to rouse myself thoroughly I went on with my work and 
tluuight no more of the incident. 

I returned home at my usual hour. Tliat evening, while I was 
dining with inv wife, she told me that she had lunched with a friend 
Jiving in Gloucester Gaidtais, and that slie liad taken a little girl with 
iier (one of our nieces, who was staying with us), hut that during 
luncli or iminedi{itcly jiftcrward the eliild had fallen and cut her 
face so that tiu' lilood had spurted out. ^ly wife added that she 
herself had fainted. Wluit I had seen througli the window come 
back to my mind, and I asked her at what hour it had liapj^enod. 
Slie answered, at a tew iniiuites after two. It was at the very 
monuuit of inv vision, I must adtl that it is tlie only time my 
wife has fainted. At the time I told the event to many of my 
friends. 

RiciiAiu) Searle. 


In confirmation of this incident Mr. Paul Pierard, of 27 
Gloncoster Gardens, London, writes: 
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rs. bearle, of Home Lodge, Heme Hill, I,ad come with her little 
eo d d ««">« and nmnin-. a 

^elfst^r r 

'•r.r I- ^ 

told US that the afternoon before, while he was looking over some 
usiiiess jn his office, 6 Pump Court, the Temple, he had felt a 
cunous impression and had seen the irantfe nf in^ 

thetcelLr TheT?''’ ^ "h- n.oment of 

me acciaent. i he fact is undeniable. 

It certainly seems that there was here an instantaneous 
mile. ‘'«y. a hundred, or two hundred 

odsU^r"’’‘o 

Here is an example related in February, 1901 in the nro 

oeedings of the English Society for Psyeliioal Res 1 Td 

vthich the investigators of this subject have seen ma 

times since.' This is a case of very exact vision at . r , 

of 2.30 kilometers. The writer. Mr. DavirFra.s:^HarH^Tf 

the University of Saint Andrew’s, tells of it him.self in the 
following words: 

fr^ mT '’f business prcventcl me 

om returning to London at the end of tlie week \s T d; i t 

to MaUo'’;R 'f ern:: 

ome i morlr;''"'’ T" '» 

tiuiiic oy a morning tram on l^ronday. 

station T destination, a little family tiotel near the 

Inn mvsdf ‘'■'■ •'rawing-room 

of snow and 01 * 01 ""*^ “ ■’'“"''‘'"■y’ "'‘b qu-antities 

greL hlw tern' thermometer marked a respeetahle number of de- 

' bage. La zone fronlUre; Chevreuil, On ne meurt pae, p. 45 . 
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I found tliat, at the time, T was the only guest in the hotel, and 
while I waited for ray tea I settled myself eomfortably in a big 
ami-chair before a cheerful fire. It was not yet dark enough to 
liglit the gas, nor light enough to read. I turned my hack on the 
window and thought of nothing in particular. I was in a state of 
passive tranquillity, when all at once I lost the sense of where I 
was. Instead of tiie wall and the pictures that were hung on it, 
I saw before me the front of iny house in Loudon; mv wife was 
standing on tiie door-step and speaking to a workman who held a 
hig 1)100111 in liis lumds. 

I\Iy wife seemed much distressed, and I felt an instant certainty 
that the man was in a wretched condition of poverty. I did not 
hear their conversation, hnt something told me that the unfortunate 
man was asking my wife to help him. At this moment the servant 
hroiight tile tea and tlic vision vanished. The impression niailo on 
me hy this vision was so profound, I was so convinced that I had 
seen snmetliiiig real, that after I had finished my tea I wrote my 
■wife to tel! lu'r what liad just luq'ipcncd to me and to heg her to 
tind out about this man and to liclp liiiii ns much as iiossihle. 

Now, this is what had taken jtlace in London. A young boy had 

<'()ni(' and knocked at the door of our iioiise. lie had spoken to the 

servant and luid ottered for a penny to sweep tlie snow that covered 

tiu' sidewalk and the house door-step. Whih* the hoy was talking, a 

jKtor devil in tatlm's eaine up, who said: “I heg you to give me the 

])referenee. 'I'liis child will probably siiend for candy the penny 

you give him, while I need it to buy bread. I have a wife and 

four children, all ill; there is nothing to eat, no fire,” etc. Ttie 

servant ht'gged the man to wait while she went to tell my wife, who 

eaine to sjieak to the unfortunate fellow, lie repeated that he had 

been ill, that all his I'amily icas in the most wreteluvl jxiverty, hut 

that before aiqiealiiig to public charity lie wislietl to try to find 

some sort of work. It was this scene wliich I liad liehehl at the 

very nioment Avheii it came to pass. It had iieen transmitted to me, 

])rohah]y Ihiougli the impression which the misery of this poor man 

had majlc on mv wife’s mind. 

■ 

II (‘re is (lie (md of the story, My wife promised the man that 
sIk‘ would go to his home in the evening and see what she could do. 
Slie found lie Iiad told the truth. j\Iv wife gave what she could in 
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food clothes, money, and fuel. It is useless to add tint mv 
which reached her Monday morni.,. caused her tl e laTi s 

oTI ha" j„-i:i:T-,-se.f: h:":af:.:::::,T,:; 

and has distributed milk in our quarter for ul L!r!'rvearr'''"’“'‘ 

David Kraskh Harris. 

Is there not in this actual observation an absolute proof 

IteHaT'' . ® ■“ ‘-"“'‘"n with the 

material eye, the retina, the optic nerve or the br iin 1 W 

It not the spirit which alone acted here? Wnc it ' 
Psychic, mental communications between livin^ people often 

ItsZ Oi.e 

responds to ‘’a" ™r- 

or lerth of far.awav 

experie^rhrD^.XlVJ- ^ — - 

ArSv,''®i'on;:,; ''•f' “f mojor, in the Greek 

risen of the Isle of /a ,tc A'f ^ / TT 

to occupy my ne: .tfil w s rouHw h T""'' ' 

heard m • as aijout twv hours from (lie coast) I 

Voltcrra” This'phr-it!''^ 'mccasin-ly to me in Italian, ‘-Go and see 
allhooo'l, T . repeated so often that I w.as stunned- 

clo iMr'I " 0^ •■'lor,nod bv T b. 

to make meTitkoT ■"otiiin, 

wtiofll^lNid not PV h Molten a, wlio lived m Zanto and 

before. 1 tried tn’'i “'"'o'‘ttl' ^ I'od seen him once ten veai-s 

to no avaV the V ’’ “i" f>-"""-'ravclers, 

occupied mJ-seR J,: ^ *'-l<tht to the hotel and 

cease to toraenf me A"iiUleT 

, „ „ ^ a servant entered and told me 

/^afluctnations mipathi(>ue 8 , p. 30U 
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tliat a pontIonian was at the door and wished to speak with me at 
once. “Who is it?” I asked.—“Monsieur Volterra” w’as the an¬ 
swer. He entered all in teai*s, full of despair, and begrged me to 
follow him, to see his son, who was very ill. 

I found the young man in a delirium of madness, naked, in an 
empty chandler, having been given up by all the doctors of Zante 
five years before. His aspect was hideous and rendered more 
fri'ditful bv continual iiaroxvsins, accompanied with wliistlings, 
howlings, hayings, and other animal cries. Sometimes he twisted 
himself on his stomach like a serpent; at other times he fell on his 
knees in a state of ecstasy; at times he talked and quarreled with 
imaginary beings. Tlie violent periods were sometimes followed 
by prolonged and com]>lete syncopes. When I opened the door of 
his room he flung himself uimn me with fury, but I remained mo¬ 
tionless and seized him by the arm while I looked at him fixedly. 
At the end of several secmids his glam'O lost its fierceness, he began 
to tremble and fell to the tloor, his eyes shut. I made some mag¬ 
netic passes over Inni, and in less than halt an hour he was in a 
liyjuiofie sleep. '^J'he treatment lasted two and a half months, dur¬ 
ing whieli T ob.served in him more than one interesting phenomenon. 
Since his cure, the juitient has never lunl a relapse. 

A letter from Monsieur \"olterra to (’omit (lonemys, dated 
Zante, dune fi, lS 8 r>, contains a eonii>Iete aftirination of what 
has just been told concerning the Volterra family. The letter 
concludes as follows; 


Before vour arrival in Znnic\ T had no relations with you, al- 

K 

though I had passctl many years at t'orfii as de|uity of (he legisla¬ 
tive assemhlv. W(* had never spoken, and you iiad never said a 
word to inv .-'On. \V(* liad iit'ver thought of vou or a.sk(*d your hcl]) 

until I came to see vou wlien you arrived at Zaiite as an army 


(locior, and begeed nou to save iii\’ .'-on. 

\V(' owe his life first to yon, then to hj'pnotism. 1 think it my 
duty to assure you of my sineere gratitude, and to sign myself 

Your very afiVetionnte and grateful 

Du.MLTtMO VOLTEURA, COU-XT CltlSSOPLEVRU 
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Additional signatures : 

Laura Volterra [wife of Monsieur Volterra], 

Dionisio D. Volterra, Count Crissoplevri. 

Anastasio Volterra [the recovered invalid], 

C. Vassapoulis, Witness. 

Loren20 JIercati, Witness, 

Demetrio, Count Guerino, Witness, 


Another case of hearing at a distance: 

Dr, Balme of Nancy was caring for the Countess of L- 

^ ^ -rt? _ _ _ * A ^ 


who was suffering from dyspepsia. She came to him for 
consultation and he never went to her house, which was situ¬ 
ated outside of the to^vn. Three days after one of her visits 
on May 19, 1899, when he crossed his antechamber after re¬ 
turning home, he heard these words: “How ill I feel and 
no one to help me!“ Then he heard the sound of a fallin- 

body. The voice was that of Madame de L_. When 

he tried to verify his impression, he found that no one in 
the whole house had seen or heard this lady. He retired to 
his workroom, collected his thoughts and, having placed him- 
self in a light state of hypnosis, he transported himself to 

the lady s presence. He saw all her actions and gestures and 
noted them minutely. 

Madame de L-^ came to see him and told him her im¬ 

pressions, which agreed on all points with those of the doctor, 
fter you had retired to your chamber,” he asked her 

w at was It you seemed to be searching for about you?”— 

t seemed to me that some one was looking at me,” she an- 
swered. 

This case, which is worthy of having been watched by an 

experienced observer, led Jlonsicur Primot to the following 
renections: ® 

It certainly seems to have been a telepathic call which 
came from the invalid,-an appeal which was explained by 
er distress, and which was translated by the recipient into 
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the form of an auditory impression exercised upon lus sub- 
consciousness. Dr. Babne replied to this by placing himself, 
through an eO'ort of atitosuggestion, in a state of hypnosis 
sufiicient to inahe possible the e-Kteriorization of his psychic 
ctmter of perceplion, and by that very means his telccsthetic 
excursion to his patient's home. Tills interpretation is con¬ 
firmed by her declaration tliat she liad felt his presence. It 
seemed to me/' slie said, “tliat some one was looking at me.” 
In otlier words, there was on one si tie transmission of thought 
or sensation—that is to say, telepathic action, from the invalid 
to the doctor—and on tlie other side, in restionse to the trans¬ 
mitted thought, exteriorization by the doctor, in a state of 
semi-somnambulism, and the transference to the neighborhood 
of the iiatieut of his psychic center of perception,—that is to 
sav. t chest hdie action. 

Is this word “transfer” exact and does it represent the ae- 
Inal conditions of the phenomenon? Perhaps the psychic or¬ 
ganism has no need to be transferred from one point to another 
hi order to sec and feel elVectively despite distance. But 
events took place as if lie had really transferred himself and 
that is all lliat we can aflirm with certainly. At bottom it 
makes little difVeronee, for in whatever manner one interprets 
t luMU they are none the less a .striking and IHing pi oof of 
the extraordinary facnltios and ]>owers that belong to the 

jisychic organism.^ 

Snell lu*aring al a distance as we are now about to consider 
is inadmissible if one is not willing to recognize that the mind, 
the soul, our jisychic entity (whatever may be the word we 
use) acts outside the body and tlu’ limits of the senses. 

The autlior of tin* account, Mv. Uod Fryer (“Hallucinations 

tt'-lopathitpies,” page -Hd), writes; 

.Inmuiry, lS8:h A strange event took place in the autumn of 
the yi-ar 1S7!1. One of niy hrotliers was away from lionie, when one 


1 I’riimtt, l*s;j('ho}ofjic <runc roarrr.Moa, [c t4S. 
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afternoon, at about half-past five, I was astonished to hear niyself 
called distinctly by my name. I recognized the voice of rny brotijer 
so clearly that I ran all over the house to find him; but as I did not 
find him, and knowing that he was forty miles from there, I ended 
by believing it an illusion, and thought no more of it. Wlien mv 
brother arrived, six days later, he told me that he had just escaped 
a very serious accident. As he was getting off the train his foot 
had slipped and he had fallen his entire length on the platfonn. 
“What IS very curious,” he said, “is that when 1 felt myself fallin" 
I called you.” This tact did not strike me at the moment, but when 
I asked him at what hour it had happened he named an hour which 
exactly corresponded with that in which I had heard him. 

When he was questioued, Mr. John E. E. Fryer, the victim 
of the accident, wrote as follows: 

Newbridge Road, November 16, 188.5. I was making a trip in 
18^9 and had to stop at Gloucester. As I got off tlie train I fell, 
and an employee of the railroad helped me to rise. He asked me 
if I had hurt myself and if any one was traveling with me. I an¬ 
swered, no, to both questions and asked him why he was so mueli in¬ 
terested. He answered: “Because you called out tlie name ‘Rod.’ ” 

When I reached liome I related the incident, and my brother asked 
me the hour and the day. He then told me that he had heard me 
call liira at that moment. He was so sure that it was my voice that 
lie had searched carefully over the Louse. 

The coincidence is so striking that its corollary follows with 
certainty. This voice crossed space as if through a telephone. 

Ihese are all ju.st .so many incontestable plienomena of 
telepathy, of p.sychic transmission, which show transcendent 
powers of the soul quite different from those of which we have 
learned through physiological psychology—sight and hearin^y 

H1 cans of psychic waves. 

I do not wish to repeat here wdiat I have already said about 
the transmission of thought.s. The fact of mind-reading has 
been proved many times by serious experiments. Here is 
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one more case reported by Dr, G. de Mess!my, and observed 
by him in a patient in a state of somnambulism: 

]\Iy subject’s lucidity 'vent so far as even to read the thoughts 
of those present. . . . Having placed twelve mcnibers of the society 
before the s\ibject , . . we asked each one of them to think freely 
of a chosen llower, without telling its name to any one. . . . Then 
turning towartl the subject, we asked liini to name out loud tlic 
flower each of these persons bad thought about, and he named 
them all, without the least hesitation and without making a single 
mistake, as if he were reading from a book of human thought. 


That is one experience from among a hundred of the same 
sort.* 

The transmission of thought is as certain as the transmission 
of heat, light, electricity, and solar magnetism. 

Tlie telepathic vision is produced without the help of the 
eves. Distance and material obstacles do not obstruct it. 

It is as inditrerent to time as it is to space. One sees a 
present, past, or future event. This psychological fact makes 
use of the power of the spirit, independent of its organism. 

If, in opposition to the deduction aftirmed here that these 
presentiments, tlicse telepathic sensations prove the existence 
of the soul independently of the body, one put forward the 
hypothe.sis that these normal faeulties may belong to the 
hrain and not to a mental principle, and that they no more 
]>rove the individuality of the soul than does the dog's sense of 
smell or the instinct of the earrier-pigeon, we should answer 
that an attentive analysis of the facts brings every free mind 
tt) a cuiitrai'v conclusion, for it concerns the exorcise of the 
iJidUijhi and not of the physical organism. We are here 
entirely in an invisible psyehic world. Whether one at- 
tributes llnse pereept ions to the “uneonseious,'’ to the “sub- 
('onsrions,’' or to the “subliminal/’ etc., the name matters 


> Si'i'. iuiiong otlu*r>. Dr. D\ipouy, Selcncva oct'vJtcs et physiologie 
I niitr (Pari:?. 180S), p. 12.). 
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little. What we feel here is a spiritual entity in action; it 
IS the soul. 

It is not the retina nor the optic nerve, nor their connections 
with the brain that are employed. All the imaginable fuiic- 
lons of any brain substance whatever cannot road the mind 
of another, nor perceive an event which is taking place at the 
antipodes, nor a scene which has not yet come to pass. 

re these transmissions carried out through ether? If 
they can be compared to light, as plienoraena of tlie vibratorv 
order they nevertheless differ from it because light dimini.sbe's 
accoiding to the square of the di.stanee, while thought appears 
be transmitted integrally, with the same intensity.’^ Docs 
an appropriate milieu seiwe for the transmission i- 

fhe ol Tv'T been proved, but has 

reall ^ uT A themselves been 

sel "s? t ° T emissions manifest them- 

Ills not II repelling action of tlie .sun in its favor? 

lias not the aurora borealis a solar emission as its origin? 

0 not the ions and electrons traverse space? 

We are going to examine, in the following chapter irre- 
” ^.t 1” ^ ^ ^ ^ el 1 ^ pat hie transin is- 

elepathy, he correspondence of thought, is entirely forei-^n 
o his vision at a distance. Here, also, among a' hundr^ed 

d '‘AS's,''"" “ • 

d ^ Moutiersi October, 1011 

For two yenrs I have intended to write you about the following 

event, wlueh resembles in many points those whiel, vou , 0101^,1 

your works. I shall be obliged to you if you do not publish my 

In Januao-, 19W), I was a notaiy .at Saint-Martin-des-Novers 

Vendee, and I had just been negotiating for the practiee at Mouticis- 
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les-l^Iauxfaits, where my parents were living, of which I have since 
become the incuml)eiit. 

On Jamiaty 0, lOOfl, I had come to Moutiers to spend a few hours 
with niy parents, whom I left in good health. A few da^s after¬ 
ward my inotlier sent me word of herself and iny father. Hiey were 
both well. On the night of January 30th-31st, 1 dreamed that I 
arrived at my parents' home. In the drawing-room I saw a crowd of 
])eopIe leaning over an improvised bed and I saw my father stretched 
out on a mattress which had been placed on boards, 

I began to wee|), wliicli awoke my wife, who was sleeping by my 
side. She, in turn, woke me and askenl what was the matter with 
me. I answered: ‘Mt is notliing, I have just liad a senseless dream} 
I dreamed that Pai>a was dead.” 

We fell asleep again without anxiety, after having noticed that it 
was half-past five in the moniing. 

The next dav I learned that inv father had been taken ill at 

V • 

eleven o’clock the evening before and had died at half-past five, 
at the precise moment when I had had this nightmare: they had 
laid him out on a bed like that which I liad seen in my dream, and 
in the drawing-room, as the ajiparition had shown me. 


What role did telepathy play in tliis vision at a distance? 
Our mass of doeuineiitary evidence is reality too rich. The 
tree of the new science has a (plantity of branches, each one of 
which demands a special study. 

Here is another case of vision at a distance, remarkably pre¬ 
cise for a child of seven, wdiich was sent to Professor Richet 
by Dr. Jean, a major in the medical service during the late 
warJ lie wu’ote: 


About ten years ago I had under treatment, in my village, at 
(\)golis, Var, a young patient about seven years old. One morning 
I was urgently summoned to sec the little invalid. Tiie frightened 
iiiodier told me that the eliihl had liad a sudden paroxysm of de- 
Itrlum. He had awakened, as usual, and all seemed to l)e going well, 
when at about ten o'clock lie rose up in his bed, terrified by a sudden 

1 Auudlva (/('if Svioivvs { isychiqtics , 10111, p. -U. 
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hallucination. He saw water everywhere and be^an to cry for help, 
for his father was drowning:, he said. His father was away from 
home. He had gone to Nice, where his brother lived, and was to 
spend several days there. When I arrived the child was calm, but 
iDsist6d tlmt he lifid scon his fatber drown, 

A telegram from the brother soon urgently called the widow (for 
such she really was) to Nice, where she learned that her husltand 
had been drowned at about ten in the morning, in trying to save his 
brother, who had been seized with a cramp while swimming in the 
ocean. His last words had been, “onr jioor children.” 

One more occurrence. A teacher in the department of the 
Var, who asked me not to print his name, wrote me: 

One morning, on awaking, one of my relatives said to his wife 
who was lying beside him; “I must get up at once, I have just seen’ 

that some thieves have entered our tields. They are eatiu.- and 

drinking. I going after tbeni,^* ^ 

“But you arc mad,” said his wife. “How are you able to sec all 

that from here? Lie dowii/^ 

“No, no! I saw it.” 

He persisted, took bis gun, ran into his field, and brought back 

as prisoners to the town hail two tramps who had broken their wav 
in. ^ 


(Letter 2217.) 


F., at S., Var, January' 23, 1912, 


Vi hat part doe.s the transmission of thought play here? 
VVithout doubt, the thieves must have been tliinking about 
the proprietor and must also have thought about not beino- 
caught. On the other hand, it may liave been a ease of 
vision at a distance, without telcpatliic action, and we could 
lave included it in the following chapter. All the cases in 
tJiJS collection of evidence are closely related. 

We usually imagine that all observations of telepathic com¬ 
munication date from our own epoch. This is an error, 
thus, for example, we can read in a work printed in 1752 
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(“ DisseHations,” by Langlet-Dufresnoy, Volume II, Part 
2, page 88) this sentence: “In dreams objects appear to us 
in far-a.\va 3 " places, through the affinitj' of the spirit with 
the external air. Persons a hundred leagues away have kno^vn 
of the death of their friends at the nwment of their decease.** 

We can see from this that facts recorded b^' Petrarch and 
other observers were already accepted bj" certain philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, just as we accept them to-day. We 
do not admit llieir interpretations. Our own are doubtless 
worth a little more. But let us not deceive ourselves too much 
in regard to their intrinsic value. 

AVe imagine also that such strange instances are rare, most 
rare, doubtful, and uncertain. Tliat also is an error. My 
conversations, during half a centuiy, have shown me that at 
least one person in ten knows, either for himself or from 
those near to him, of a case of telepath\% of premonition, of a 
warning of death, a sight of the future, in a word of psychic 
action; but in general—I do not know wh\'—they conceal 
them, the}* veil them as one would something that cannot 
be admitted. This is all the result of a false education and 


imaginarv fears. 

Telepath.y has more foundation, a more universal and solid 
base Ilian has an.y religion. The facts on wliieli has been 
founded the Christian religion, with its diiVerent sects 
(Catholicism, J^’otestantism, Orthodox}*, etc.), or those tliat 
are at tlie basis of Judaism, of Islam, of Buddhism, and the 
other religions that divide humanity, have been less estab- 
lislied, loss carefully observed, less completely demonstrated, 
than the psychic facts which we are studying in this work. 
It is therefore easily understood how certain minds, anxious 
to reacli the truth, .should have placed their hopes in the posi¬ 
tive studies we are pursuing liere, as others have placed theirs 
in religion. 

One word more. In the same way that the spectral analysis 
of light permits us to discover through the light-waves the 
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chemical co^Utution of bodies lodged in the atmosphere of 
the stars millions of millions of miles from our eyes it is not 
impossible that an analysis of psychic radiations should per- 
mit us to enter one day into communication with the life and 
thoughts ot beings inhabiting these distant regions 
The fact of the communication of thought bv mental sii-- 
gcstion at very great distances, which is verified to-dav, indi¬ 
cates the possibility of a sort of radiation of the human con¬ 
sciousness, from one star to another, by means of speciallv 
snotle waves. 
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VISION WITHOUT EYES—THE SPIRIT’S VISION, EXCLUSIVE 

OF TELEPATHIC TRANSillSSlONS 

K%’onts arc of most use when they con- 
tradicl ratlier than when they support 
the cstublij^lied theories. 

!Slr HuMriiRV Daw* 

I F events that eannot bo disputed, proving tlie action of 
the will without the intervention of speech or of any 
external sign, as well as the transmission of thought 
at a distance, show that there is in us a mental being, thinking, 
willing, and carrying its action beyond the boundaries of our 
organic senses, the no less certain jiroofs of mental vision 
are going to bring ns the same evidence, independent of these 
events but confirming and completing them. 

This special subject is in itself so ricli and so backed by 
evidence that when I was studying it, a few years ago, I was 
led to eonseerate to it a whole volume which is not yet pub- 
lisiied. I shall select here a few significant documents, ex¬ 
clusive of those concerning the telepathic transmissions that 
we have just examined, which, iievertlieless, can at times be 
linkeil to them. We tiavc here, for our study, a curious 
category of special events. 

This is surely one of the unknown faculties of the soul that 
it is most interesting to examine. Certain beings are endowed 
witli it, in their normal stale, when tliey are not dreaming or 
in a state of natural tu* arliticial somnambulism, but it is 
especially under the eimditions of sleep that we cun observe 
these phenomena. 

This vision at a distance, whether it be direct, or through 
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reading the thought of the brain, seems to me evidence of 
the existence in us of a lucid, immaterial, distinctly personal 
element. To pretend that brain matter secretes thought is 
sufficiently audacious; but to assert tliat the brain sends out 
thought to seek that of other men, to comment on it and 
to understand it, is even more extravagant. It is to confound 
the effect with the cause, for here again the thought shows it¬ 
self as cause and not as effect. Its personal activity is evi¬ 
dent. 

If there is an assemblage of words (jualified to make a man 
of science roar with indignation, it is a.ssuredly tliis: ‘‘ Vision 
iriihout eyes/’ but with the forehead, the ear, the stomach, 
the tips of the fingers, the feet, the knees, by the inner vision, 
through opaque bodies, or at the distance of many kilometers. 
What an untenable assertion and what a paradox! The fore¬ 
head, the stomach, the hands, the feet, the knce.s are not organs 

of vision; vision does not operate through them; it is the mind 
tliat sees. 

The biologist who knows the maiwclous optic apparatus of 
the eye, so excellently adapted to the rccejition of images, 
cannot admit that these images can be perceived without this 
suitable mechanism, this masterpiece of ancient organic evolu¬ 
tion, from the rudimentary^ eye of tlie trilobites of the pri- 
mordial geological ages up to man. 

For my own part, I was unwilling for a great many j'ears 
to undertake any examination whatever of tliis question, de¬ 
spite all that was affinned by my friends tbe psychologists, 
and of what I myself had come across in the works on hypno¬ 
tism. An astronomer is the last person who would be dis¬ 
posed to undertake the study of such a problem, and I could 
not help thinking of the somnambulists of the counti’j'' fail's 
as well as of all the tricks of the pretended readers of thoughts, 
wliose drawing-room e.xhibitions amuse us. 

Nevertheless, after my investigation of 189!) into psychic 
pheiiouiena, I was led to publish, in the eighth chapter of my 
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work “L’Inconnu,” forty-nine examples worthy of belief 
of vision in dreams, from a distance, and I chose the part of 
studying freely, and without any preconceived ideas, this 
most important subject. In this book I was able to make the 
following statement: “It is possible to see without ej'es, hear 
without ears, not from liypersensitiveness of the sense of 
sight or hearing, for these records prove the contraiy, but by 
an inner, psychic sense, a mental sense.” 

Vision from a distance and “second sight” are irrefutable 
evidence of this traiiscendent faculty belonging to the soul 
and not to the molecular, chemical, and mechanical agency of 
the brain. 

If we open the dictionaries we shall find nothing opposite 
tlie words second sight, double sight, cJairvogunce but the 
mo.st complete skepticism with entire ignorance of their 
phenomena. 

Tlie events which we are about to examine confinn the 
jn’emises which I published twenty yeai*s ago. The objections 
that we have all brought fonvard, attributing these phe¬ 
nomena to mistakes, illusion, trickery, pretense, fraud, jug¬ 
gling, and anything else one can imagine, disappear in smoke 
and from now on let the truth sliine forth in all its brilliancy. 

The same thing is true of perception by the sense of touch, 
which is admi.ssil)le only in certain special eases. 

The thesis which I maintain here is of the utmost importance 
from the philosophic point of view, for it results in the sup- 
prc.ssion of the false principle of Aristotle, of Locke, of 
(hmdillac, and of the ISensationist School. “iViV est in intel- 
leetu quin, prius fucrit in sensu,** or, in other words, “ Every- 
tliiiig that exists in our consciousness comes to us through 
our senses.” But if it is possible to see without eyes, the 
seeing is done by inner psychic faculties, by an unknown 
force, i mb'pendent of sense and normal vision. In this way 
th(‘ nnderslaiiding receives impressions that have not reached 
us through the senses. 
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We shall prove that several cases of sight at a distance or 
of hidden things are not due to the reading of the thought 
in the brain of another; however, in these cases also, mind- 
reading is again mental vision. I am not very fond of 
neologisms, and it seems to me that too many new words 
are being created in the psychic sciences, which are still so 
rudimentary; but as we are speaking here of the sight of 
things that are hidden from our eyes, the word cryptoscop^f 

seems to be pointed out to indicate this sort of study (ypi-TTos, 
hidden, crK07r«V, see). 

The first actual observation of this curious psychological 
subject, which caught my attention long ago, is the circum¬ 
stantial account given by the famous encyclopedia of Diderot 
and d’Alembert after the word SomnamhuUsm. 

This account is guaranteed by a witness whom we are al¬ 
most sui-prised to find here, the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
Here is the very tale of the encyclopedist: 


This prelate told me that when he was in the seminary he had 
known a young priest who was a somnambulist. As he was curious 
to understand the nature of this malady, he went every evening to 
hi5 chamber as soon as he knew the priest was asleep, and observed 

what happened. Well, this priest arose, took some paper, and com¬ 
posed and wrote sermons. 


V hen he had finished a page, he read it over aloud, from one 
end to the other (it we call “reading’' this action which was done 
without the eyes) ; and if something displeased him, he cut it out 
and wrote the correction in above, with much good sense. 

I had seen the beginning of one of these sermons, tliat for Christ¬ 
mas. It appeared to me well done and correctI 3 " written; but there 


was one surprising correction. Having put in one place “this divine 
iiiiant,” he thought, on reading it over, that he liad lietter put the 
word “adorable” instead of “divine.” In order to do this lie erased 
the last word and placed the first exactly above it; aiterward, be saw 
the word ce [this] could not go with adorable; therefore he veiy 
cleverly added a f to the preceding letters, so that one read cet 
adorable enfant [this adorable child]. 
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The eve-Tvitness of tlicse foots, in order to assure himself that the 
somnambulist made no use of liis eyes, thrust a cardboard under his 
chin in such a way as to shut off the. sight of the paper on the table: 
tlie somnambulist continued to UTite without noticing it. 


I am (^luoting this account, which is already old, especially 
in order to recall‘to the attention of my readers the innumer¬ 
able instances tliat have since been attested, of sight at a dis¬ 
tance, independent of the visual organ, b/y subjects in a state 
of hypnotic, sleep, cither naf}(rat or inclueed. It dates from 
tile year 1778, and I read it in 1856 (in Diderot’s own part of 
the country). 

These examples of siglit in the darkness, by somnambulists 
or the hypnotized, are not so much rare as completely ig¬ 
nored. I\rany persons know about them. For m.v part, I 
had occasion to meet,—in 1860, at tlic Chateau of Clefmont, in 
the llaute-jMarne,—a young girl of twenty years who, without 
knowing anything about it, often got uj) during the niglit and 
continued in complete darkness some work begun during the 
day, either dressmaking or embroidery. AVe may compare 
this visual power to that possessed by eats, by bats, by owls, 
by screecli-owls, but in their case it would not be mental 
vision. Thes(' animals have a peculiar retina, and several of 
tlicm arc blind during llie day. We can also ask ourselves, 
as the intercepting screen intercepts nothing, if this vision 
docs not penetrate through opacpie bodies as the eye of 
pli(»lography does with the help of the X-ray. That would be 
a ratlier daring hypotliesis. AVe sliall see that it does not 
apply to the following ex peri cnees. 

Tj(’t us remain for the moment in the eighteenth centur}^ 

Sc'ienee is indeed slow in its advance. 

Ill 1785, at the time of Alosmer, tlio Afarqnis of Piiyst%ur 
matle some eurions and painstaking experiments in artificial 
somnnmludism, produced by hypnotism. Let us recall one 
among them. 
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He had h^'piiotized a young' lad, fourteen years old, named 
Arne. Here is what lie wrote concerning him; 

In replying to my question as to where the seat of his trouble 
was he told me that a year before lie had strained himself, carry in- 
some stones against his stomach, and that for six months a humor 
had been gathering whicli caused him continuous pain. 

“Do you believe you will recover soon T’ I asked him. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” he answered, taking my liand. -‘I)ay after to¬ 
morrow, at halt-past four in the afternoon, I .shall be cured.” The 
result of this ini'ormation was that I had to hypnotize him only twice, 

—that IS to say, the next day at half-past ten, and a second time the 
day after. 

He had severe pain in his liead. Questioned as to whence came 
the pain, he answered, “From tile stomacli.”-‘ Is tliero coinimmica- 
tiun hetween the stomach and tlie brain Yes.”—“What is it?” 
—“It IS a tube,’-—“What route does it take?” For his only answer 
e indicated the path of the great left sympathetic nerve. When 
asked what he saw his pain with, he answered, “With the tips of the 

■7,'< >““fsclf to know about -our 
pam •/”—“Yes.” 

,, “an save certain information about 

ine U'sti'iet magnetic properties of the (liffcreiit fingei-s of 

L*. 1 examine this ciuc.stion here. 

Hut let us listen to Puysegur: 

What this boy told me about the varying powers of the 6ne-ers 
to produce more or less of an effect upon an invalid, stnicirme 
particularly Monsieur Mesnier had told us the same thing, and 
certainly this young hoy could not have had the least idea of h If 
this phenomenon actually occurs, we shall know of it with certainty 
on^ because of the agreements in tile reports of the somiiamhulists 

I fii A * ‘r “"'“““'“'“ilists, it differs a great deal 

to f euf!’ "“'><<1 bis fingers to see, or rather 

fills'^ nee I'r'^^ i'* ‘'"“''le He is the only one who lias told me of 

U ih ">« '■‘■St can understand themselves very well 

without this means and make free use of the word “see” instead of the 
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words "know” or ‘ feel” such or such a tiling. We must remember, 
however, that these arc peasants speaking. When I have happened 
to put educated, or partly educated, persons into a state of hyp¬ 
notic sleep, I have always heard them complain of the poverty of the 
language to express tlieir sensations, and make use of the expres- 
eion “to know,” “to be quite sure” of wliat tliey were telling: me, 
witliout being able to find words expressive enough for their ideas. 

Whatever may be the sort of sensation which the most simple cUiss 
of men designate by the expression “see,” when in a state of som- 
namlniHsm, I believe that the phenomena of our vision wdien in a 
natural .<^tate can give ns only a slight idea of it. Our vision is noth¬ 
ing hut a sensation which we procure from external objects. It is 
by the path of the ner\Ts that all our sensations eomc to us; and of 
all our ner\’es only that whicli we call the optic can, by its con¬ 
st ruction, procure for us the sensation of sight. All external objects, 
none the less, present themselves equally to the other nerves; but 
unless tliere is iiiimediale contact, they produce uo effect whatever. 
If, therefore, in the state of somnamhuHsm, things happen differ¬ 
ently; if the somnnmbnli.st, although his eyes are tightly closed, 
walks, avoids the objects with whieli he meets, reads, writes, and! 
in sliort, does all he can and even more than he can in liis natural 
state, lie certainly must be able to see,—not by the optic nerve, as it 
is concealed, but by means of other nerves which have become so sen¬ 
sitive that they bring to his soul a sensation absolutely similar to that 
of vision. How does this vision operate? What are the nerves 
which procure it in this singular state? This I do not venture to 
determine; but quite certainly the phenomenon exists, as without 
it the somnambulists would not see. 

But I do not believe that any one will be able to deny them this 
facultv.i 


So speaks tlic Maniuis of Puysegiir, friend of Mesmer. 
( sh,)!! see later tliat tlii.s identification of sight with touch 
nill be taken up by other experiinentei'S, apparently without 
their suspecting the exi.stenee of tlie.se early aeeoiints. As for 
me, I shall not discuss any explanatory Iiypothe.sis at present, 

' lb^\^egll)^ Mvnioircii pour Kcn-jr <) Phistoirc et H lYsfablissemertt du 
lisme Uinmaf f Paris, 17S6 and 180!)), p. 05-107. 
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aud I shall be satisfied to say with Newton, “Hypotheses nmi 

et us first examine the facts themselves,—these facts 
stili so much debated to-day. 

Tliese obsc-vations have continued during the hundred and 

thirty-four years that separate us from the previous era. A 

great number are without intere.st, only partially verified full 

of illusions and errors; but others have undeniable value 

1 hey prove that there exist processes of understaudin- differ- 
ent ironi the normal processes, ^ 

ily readers are already familiar with examples of this sort, 
pu ished in my book ‘'LTuconnu.” Some of them are so 

UieTheTr"' ^ 

Wc can see (page 496, XLIII) the undeniable anatomical 
obsenation of an operation, the removal of the breast per¬ 
formed by Dr. Cloquet upon Madame Plantin, who ’ in a 
i.vpnotic state, felt absolutely no pain, and talked tranquillv 
vith the operator, while her daughter, Madame La-andt-e 

bod>. The motl.er died the next morning and the autopsv 
rai°vision^"" details, the exactitude of this meii- 

“Do you think.” asked the doctor, “that we can keep 
.vour mother alive for long?”_‘‘No, she will die earlv to 
morrow morning, without pain and without suflerinrr 

uo k is**r “Tl'u ’’-“The right lung has .shrunk 

up, It surrounded by a membrane like glue; it swims in a 

quantity of water. But it is especially tImre,” 1"^the 
somnambulist, pointing to the lower corner of the shoulder 
bone that my mother .suffers. The right lung no lon<rer 
breathes; it is cUmd. The left lung is sound ; that is how Ly 
mother ives. There is a little water in the envelop of the 

Pormardiumj ”-‘.How are the organs of the ab¬ 
domen! - The stomach and the intestines are healthy the 
liver IS white and discolored on the surface.” ’ 
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TltP next (lay, in fact, the invalid died, and an autopsy was 
perfornied. IMadame Laj^andee, in a hypnotic sleep, repeated 
in a firm and nnhesitating voice what she had already told 
Messi(Mirs (’loquet and Chapelain. The latter then led her 
into the drawing-iooin that adjoined the room in which they 
were to perform the autopsy, the door of which was tightly 
closed, and theia'. followiiijr the knife in the surgeon’s hand, 
she sai<l to those who were staying with her: “Why do 
they make an incision in the middle of the chest, since the 
cll'usion is on the right?” 

The information given l)y the somnamlnilist was found 
to be entirely correct, and the official report of the autopsy 
was written out l)y Dr. Dronsart. 

The narrator, Briere de Buismont, added that the witnesses 
of this event are all alive and o<‘c»ipy an honorable position 
in the medical world. Tlu'ir communications have been in¬ 
terpreted in different ways, but a doubt lias never been raised 
ii> to tbeir veracity. 

Nevcrtiicles.s, I have seen grave “seholars” hurst out laugh¬ 
ing while listening to these “e(tck-and-buU stories.” 

So wc liave here an undeniable record of mental vision. 
AVe could add to it the story of that chambermaid wlio, having 
been put into a liypuotic sleep when her master had gone down 
to the cellar after a bottle of wine, cried out that he had just 
stipj)e(l on tlie stairs and had fallen. When he came up he 
found Ills wife aware of his fall and of the details of his 
subterranean trip: the sornnamliulist had related them as they 
had happmied. L'l iieomiu,” page *41)1).) 

Tlie wife of a cavalry colonel, who was hypnotized by her 
linshand, became a somnambulist: dui'ing the eourse of the 
treatment an i?ulisposition obliged tlie luisband to ask an 
oOieer of his regiment to helj) him. This went on for only 
eight or ten days. Some lime after, during a hypnotic seance, 
the hiLsbatul, having put his wife into a hypnotic sleep, asked 
her to think about this ollieer, of whom they had had no 
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nTfsat "“’’Wy man!” she cried. ‘‘I .see him! 

lb at X—. He wants to kill himself! He is takin.^ up 

a pistol! Run quickly!” The colonel mounted his Imrse 

SiJpaS 5^^'* 

We have also seen the stoo' of a younff firl who was oper- 
ed upon in 1868 at Strasburg by Dr. Kcerbele, who had 
described in minute detail to this incredulous surgeon a 
cjst on the ovary, which was later found by the operator 
and agreed exactly with the description 

These numerous and widely different e.xperienees whieh 
have multiplied since the time of Mesiner up to our dav eon. 
stitute a veritable library, which I do not wish to e.xpatiate 
upon But despite all the reserve.s, all the discus.sions all the 
negations, all the battles of the academies of medicine of all 
countries these experiences are instructive. I have followed 

tu^’ conditions, for more than half a cen- 

interested in » ..,ii. “/cive everything, I was very much 
■ ted in a rather odd man, the writer Ilcnri Delaa'-e a 

mystic dreamer, an occultist initiated info the sect of Saint 

u m w^s „L“o7x of Chop,:,: 

o was one of Napoleon s ministers. Ilis conversation wis 

he'Zd aud .often instructive. For a Ion- tiiue 

c had studied veiy attentively the phenomena of hypnotism’ 

Alphonse Esquiros, who was amusing himself one dav in hvnnn 
t.zing Ins own mother, asked her this iiuestion- -n ^ ^ 

-4 d?not chances "r a IXVr 

1 do not think it would Via ^ » 

a oe hard, she answered.—‘'Try!” Here 
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the hynotized woman seemed to make a great effort; her struggle 
brought a slow and difTieult response. “I see a number,” she said 

at last_“What is itT’—“Eighty-nine. It is good; it is going to 

aprcar.”-“Do you see others?”-“No.”— “Why “God does not 

wish it.” 

The number 89 did, in fact, appear at the next draw- 
ing.^ 

The formulas change. This occurred about 1848, To-day 
wc should no longer say, '‘God docs not wish it,” but simply, 

“I sec nothing more.” 

This may all have been due to chance alone. But we 
sliall see further on, in the chapter on “Knowledge of the 
Future,” a premonitory reading of four numboi*s by Barton 
Larry. Here there are 2,555,189 chances against 1! 

Dclaagc reports also the following happening, which took 
place at the home of the Vicomtesse dc Saint-Alai’s, with the 
famous Alexis, a clairvoyant subject, at the time very famous, 
who had been hypnotized by Marcillet: 

Victor Hugo was present at this seance, with his habitual curi¬ 
osity, and had prepared at his home a package, hidden in the midst 
of which was a single word printed in large characters. The pack¬ 
age was lirst turned about in all directions by the somnaiulmlist, 
who, at the end of a moment, si>elled out I do not 

see the next letter, but I see those tliat eoinc after: eight let- 

nine—/—/Jc/'f/Vpic; that is surely it. The word is printed 
on lighl-greei! paper; Mi.nMeur Hugo has taken it from a iiaraphlet 
which 1 see at liis home.” Marcillet at once asked Victor Hugo if 
it were true, and tlie poet hastened to do justice to the lucidity of 
the suhj(‘ct. From thi.s time on, second sight counted Victor Hugo 
among the number of its most illustrious defenders. 

Ill {)ur epoch, wo call this exorcise “thought-reading,” and 
wo think wo havo found an explanation in this! Let us ad- 

1 llcuvi 1a s Mysti^rcs du p. 114, 
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init, if we wish, a transmission of cerebral waves: but is not 
that mental vision? 

Delaage told this storj- in the book that I have just men- 

tioned. He continues it in the following account, which 

brings on the scene one of our contemporaries of the last 
centurj' whom I also knew: 


Alphonse Karr, one of the men whom it would seem almost im¬ 
possible to mystify, because the shaipness of his wits is proverbial 
in Europe, has related what occurred to him with the somnambulist 


CIS: 


“1 Lad come accompanied by several of my friends, at tbe Lome 

oi one of whom we had dined. On leaving the house I had broken a 

branch of flowering white azalea, and I had stuck this branch in 
an emjjty champagne bottle. 

The man with whom we had dined said to the somnamhulist, ‘Do 

you wish to come to my house?’—‘Yes’—‘What do you see in my 

.l^raw,„g-room?’-’A table with papers, plates, and glasses on it.’- 

'I here is also something on this table which I placed there espeeiallv 

because of you: try to sc^ it.’-‘I see a bottle!’ said Alevis. ^Tla're 

is some fire; no, it is not fire, but it is like fire. The bottle is emptv 

hut there is something which shines. Ah! it is a cl.ampagne bottle! 

Something is above it, it is the stopi,ei--the end that is in the bot- 

llc IS thinner than the other end. It is white, it is like paper- 

wait- and he drew a bottle with a braueli of azalea, and ex- 

e aimed; ‘Ah! it is a flower, a bouquet of flowers. What beauti- 
lul brandies,”^ 

In these two experiences it is difficult not to agree that the 
sniiiiianihulist saw at a distance without his cijes^ either in the 
l.rain of Victor Hugo or of AIphon.se Karr, or in some other 
ii].imiei. Let ns continue a little longer to road Delaagc’s 
little botik, which is almost an official report of this interest¬ 
ing period. Let us remember the facts, without troubling 
Jibout the theories: 

The press of October 17, 1847, contained a long article on a 
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hypnotic scancc in which the somnambulist Alexis bad read not 
only closed books, through several pages, but even concealed letters; 
in a word, lie had shown that the magnetic fluid, by illuminating with 
a supernatural splendor the subject which bad been magnetized, per¬ 
mitted the spirit to pierce througli the most opaque objects with an 
case that left far behind it all the power with which the imagina¬ 
tion lias endowed magic. 

This seance was endorsed with the name of Alexander Dumas and 

took iilace at liis country house in the prosente of lioiiorable men 
who lm<l attested the truth of the facts related in the writtca report 
by signing their names to it. 

The astouisUnient was general. Dumas, curious to produce the 
phenomena of which lie bad been a witness, let us pei-siiade him to, 
himself, magnetize Alexis. The spirit of the somnambulist told ban 
the history of a ring that bad been given to liim; told him the day 
and the liour when tlie man wlio laid eonlided it to him had liecome 
its possessor; then, like those invincible birds which cleave the air, 
his soul borne on the wings ol‘ another’s will, he described with ad¬ 
mirable precision Tunis and its environment, of winch the name alone 
was known to him in bis waking state; in a word, space and time 
had been comiuored. A great number of papers copied the account 
of tlicse seances; others protested. As tliey were not able to attack 
the iionor and ujirightness of the men who certified that tliey had 
seen tliese prodigies with their own eyes, they made haste to ridicule 
tlieni, by rei>resenting them as honest men wlinse simplicity bad been 
exploited. They declared that with the help of skilful ingenuity 
Robert 1 Tomlin produced the same maiwels every evening in the 
rooms of the Palais-R'oyal. Dnfortunately, the illustnous pres¬ 
tidigitator had already written a letter to the Manjuis de Mirville, 
in wliich lie mlmilted the iiovverlessness of his art to produce these 
prodigies, ami in which he (an-litied on his honor that these phenomena 
were not produecd by any subtlety of a clever sleight of hand. 

Here is an extraet from this letter: 

“During a seance at the home of JIareillet, the following event 
{o(»k ]d;u‘e: 

**] unsealed a paek of cards which I had brought witli tuo, <ui< t ic 
<'ase whieh I liad marked so that it could not he changed. 1 shuffled 
tlioni. It vvas my turn to deal. I dealt with all the precautions u 
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a man skilled in tbc finesse of his art. It was a useless precaution 
Aleiis stopped me by pomtmg out a card which I had just placed 
before h.m on the table. ‘I have a king,' he said. ‘You know 
othmg about It, as tlie trump card has not yet appeared !’-‘You 
«ill see, he answered. ‘Continue.’ I did in fact turn up the ei-ht 

tinuL'In’r .h" same was con- 

rto’’ ti 1® “y ®ards were at the time hidden un¬ 

der he table and tightly clasped in my hand. For each of the arts 

2rTnd ^ ” r '■" --4t 

playrt myseir' ^ ^ ““d 

^ therefore returned from this seance as astonislied as I well 

might be, and peisuaded tliat neither chance nor skill could have 
produced such mai’velous results. 

Be good enough to receive, etc. 

“Robert Houdin, 

Th^ ^ “Pnris: May 15, 1847.” 

from the attack Preshdigator in this way vindicated hypnotism 
oU • ^ M ^ remained the perpetual target by de- 

Ss" HfL‘'T‘ '"af of 

science. ^ oclaimed his convictions in obedience to his con- 

see'^tirtT’"' the somnambulist did not 

tabirS if®’’ ,'® '"‘’‘’on under the 

whose Lne ''’ -^’®'’’ ‘^00" 

wlio.se value as a critic cannot be disputed. 

souvenir?‘r“n '‘‘'niniseence of the 

opinions T i f®’ ‘I®’*’’**® ■‘’oas and his old-fashioned 

Thus for ^ ‘®''®i ®" of *'‘‘’•‘‘0 opinions, 

of nr- •? “‘"P'O’ ''0 "Tote (page 144): “To the number 

4 'he Sr P'aoo 

snirifs’’ R '"0 po.Ssibility of having intercourse with 

further on f T *? original sin? A little 

rther on he declares that the doctrine of the divinifv of 

Christ cannot be attacked. He is a very good Catliolie; 
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though, as to cabalistic mysticism, which is hardly orthodox. 

We no longer speak the language of this epoch (1847-67) ; 
we no longer use the words “fluid magnetism,” “devil,” 
“soul borne on the wings of another's will,” “supernatural 
divination,”—expressions that have fallen into disuse; but 
we study the same problems. 

The difficulty, in this study, is to remain impartial and 
to keep an absolute independence. This does not generally 
happen. Each one brings to such an examination precon¬ 
ceived ideas which vitiate the freedom of the reasoning. 

Apropos of seeing a hand of cards, when they are hidden, 
we mav read the following in the work of I’odmore (“ Appari- 
lions and Thought-Transference,” piiblished in 1894 and re¬ 
printed in 1915. It is this latter edition which I am con¬ 
sidering) : 


Tlie celebrated Alexis Didler pretended to read when blindfolded 
with cut ton and a tight bandage, played a game of ecarte by naming 
the eards lurneil down on the table, deciphered the words in a closed 
envelope, or in the books that were brought liim, and revealed what 
bad been sliut uji in packag(*s. His success was so great tbat the 
famous prestidigitator Robert IToudin visited him in 1847 and de¬ 
clared himself convinced. But Alexis was a professional and bad 
an assoeiate in the person of liis hypnotist, ^lurcLllet. There can 
haidly he any doubt that all these events ought to be attril)utcd to 
the exercise of a normal vision, oj>erating under uriusnal and im¬ 
perfectly understood conditions. It is probable that in experiments 
of tliis sort the subjects themseh’es wer(' often nncou'=cious of the 

means bv wliich the knowledLie reached lliem and in complete good 
* 

faith declared themselves to be in possession of supernatural 


])owers.^ 


Frank Pod more, a well-known psychic atithor, one of the 
founders of the Society for Psychical Research, is convinced 
that all these iihcnomena, including apparitions, are explained 

^ A pixiritiotts and TJioufjiit-'fransfnrncc (I/Ondon, 191.3), p IT."). 
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l)V' thought-transference, and he explains them all by this 
theory. According to him, Alexis received the communica¬ 
tion through his hypnotist, Marcillet, or from his partner, 

tvho without trickery, but by looking, innocently transmitted 
their cerebral impressions. 

An American p.s,vehi.st no less well known than Podmore, 

James Hyslop, professor at Columbia Universit.v, bas also’ 

considered this same game of cards, and here is liis interpre- 
tation: * 

Alexis Diilier mystified even Robert Houdin, the princo of pres¬ 
tidigitators and illusionists. Didier was employed by a man who bad 
fhe reputation of a gentleman. He apparently read cards turned 
lace down u])on the table, sentences out of a closed hook, etc. F^ut in 
the absence of any verihed report as to the precautions taken to 
exclude fraud, we have really no reason to see in it anything ex^ 

traordmary: it is simply an example of the way in which a credlilous 
public can be duped. 

Tints, Podmore and Hyslop imagine that Victor Hugo, who 
studied Alexis in order to get positive informat ion, Alphotise 
Karr, wliose keen and critical spirit were alike known to me, 
^Hexander Dumas, Henri Delaage, Robert Houdiii, were poor 
oisen^ers and let themselves he duped. “It would appear 
from them that Mareillet saw the cards, read the notes, and 
communicated it ail to his subject, either by skill or by un¬ 
conscious transmission of thought.” But it was not at all 
in tills fashion that these things came to pass. 

They have also supposed that there were tricks of sleight 
of baud. Tills is an inadmissible supposition, according to 
Robert Houdin him.self. The trick of which I luive spoken 
IS well known, for that matter, and I have seen it performed 
many times in my own drawing-room, by tiie successors of 
Robert IJoudin, Cazeneuve, and Jacobs. In ibis game of 
cards, the prestidigitator always conquers his adversary, with- 

^ Lniffmue of Psychical Itcscarch (lioalon, lyOG), p. 274. 
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out aiiv mystery of second sight. But in this case the game 
is prepared; the cards are placed in a certain order; the 
prestidigitator sluxffles, but very skilfully, 'without changing 
the order; the partner cuts, but the former has prepared the 
cut; and in fact it is all very simple for such tapering fingers 
as those of Jacobs, and even for thick fingere like those of 
Cazeneuve. In niy drawing-room I have had such good ob- 
•servers as Admiral Mouchez, Felix Tisserand. directors of 
the Observatoire, General Parmentier, Ilerve Faye, eminent 
scliolars, who, despite their scientific titles, played cards very 
well (I have never known how), stupefied by the fellow- 
player who at once took their tricks and knew tlieir card everj^ 
time in advance. But this trick of cards cannot be can ied 
out with a pack bought from a shop, and still unopened, and 
as for affirming that Marcillet was the confederate of Alexis, 


that is a pure suppo.sition, untenable to those wlio have known 
of the powers of Alexis in a state of hypnosis (of which one 
can learn, among other sources, from the Memoirs of Lafon- 
taiiie). 

It is (piitc true that the methods of observation have not al- 
wavs been scnipiilously accurate and that the conclusions have 
not always been well wciglicd; but that is not a reason to 
reje(?t everything and to refuse to separate the good grain 
from tlic cliaiV, The supra-normal faculties of Alexis cannot 
be dis])u1cd. 

On the whole, to Podmore these eases of mental vision are 
transmission of thought. For llyslop the particular case is 
very doubtful; the other eases wliieb ho has examined seem to 
liim both certain and inexplicable by any theory, including 
lOepatby. and he has a tendency to attribute them to com¬ 
munications from th(’ souls of the dead, “Spiritualistic ele¬ 
ments are generally associated with clairvoyant incidents.” 

I do not wish to maintain any liypothesis, for the observa¬ 
tions are not yet siitficiciit; science is not made in a day, and 
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astronomy wandered for millions of years before reaching 
the truth. It seems to me that what is necessarj' before evcn-- 
tbing IS to establish the absolute reality of still disputed facts, 
t is not impossible that either the transmissions of subcon¬ 
scious thoughts or telepathic cerebral waves arc concerned in 
these cases. 

This sight of the cards, while in a state of hypnosis, cannot, 

fepite all negations, be contested. It has often been veribed. 

e find in a certain number of accounts, worthy of all con- 

dence, the corroboration of card-players who plaved with 
their eyes tightly closed. 

In his “pttres sur le magiietisme et le somnambulisme ’’ 
published in 1840, Dr. Frapart wrote what follows to ’ a 

I have already fold you that Monsieur Rieard had promised to 

nut“him ‘‘°7’Calyste, his best somnambulist, to 

Lm 2v T "■•■om I sliould invite, and to make 

lum play cards noth his eyes bandaged: then, if he was in eood 

condition, to put him througli other exiicriments nniin 

hcnsible and marvelous. “Po»'n^nts quite as mcompre- 

So yesterday the seance promised by Monsieur Rieard took place, 

1 presence o sixty persons, all of whom, e.xeept for Dr Teste 

were incredulous. I will tell you about what happened. ' 

s soon as Calyste was asloer), or suomed asleep—for I know 
ton"warinron^ °*^ sleep-two strangers each laid a ha.nlful of cot- 

the ends of which"we\^e^hrou-h7f^ T*'" Imndkercliief, 

rpi brought forward toward tlie nose and tied 

^Z\\Z the bandage was tightly tied, well placed,* 

m f„rJ^“7 f, “"--'P-'ant preean.io'n-tlK: 

sieht At ** P^d "-'"ch was an impenefrahle obstacle to 

cimse oit hv'el'’^ T 

Rieard did not f 'a "''' “P™ '^^'"’elo|., and began. Monsieur 

it would have beeri'mposXje"r"*^]^''''^’f 

son , , - 1 “"P‘»ssib]e for him to sec tlie hand of the per- 

vds playing. \\Tien matters had been arranged like this, 
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everj’thing "ont on as if between two skilful and wide-awake per¬ 
sons, In this way the somnambulist named the cards which he held 
and those of his adversary. 

Such is the fact. Three persons took turns, each of them playing 
■two i;ames, so that a hundred cards passed before Calyste, who 
oft('n named them and always saw them, as he always played what 
it was best to play. 

Was tins CNpcrience the result of sleight of hand ? 

lint we were all of us upon our guard, and we scrutinized every- 
thinir, fingered everything, analyzed everything. For example, did 
tlie l»atKlage have some imperceptible fissure? No, for it was com- 
jmsed of two Iiaiulfuls of cotton wadding and of u silk handker¬ 
chief which skeptical and skilful people liad adjusted. 

Was tlie bandage adjusted in such a fashion that the somnambulist 
could see below it? Besides the cotton placed over the eyes be¬ 
neath tlio bandage, some had been pushed in from below, under the 
bandage, so that the cotton formed a wad. 

Had tl le cards been prcj)ared? No, for the cases of all the packs 
stilt carried the revenue stamps. 

Did not the sftmnainbulist recognize the cards by touching 
them? No, for he named tiiose of his adversai’y without touching 


lliein. 

Did not the hypnotist iiave some means of communication with 
the somnambulist? No, for tlie hypnotist did not speak, did not 
move, did not look at the cards, and did not touch Calyste. 

Finally, was it possible for some one by some sort of means to 
show Calyste the proper play from his own hand? No, for every 
one remaiiie<l silent in an.xious expectancy, which was soon followed 
bv astonishment and admiration. 

Therefore, we were as certain as it is possible to be that we were 
not deceiveil in regard to the bandage, tlie cards, the somnambulist, 
the hypnotist or the adversary himself. 


AVe .see that this experience antedated that of RobciT IIoii- 
din, reported by Delaage. AVe ean cite many others, all of 
which resend)le one another in this sense, that those who deny 
the whole thing, as a foregone eonelusion, can always pre¬ 
tend that the experimenters were tricked by those more 
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sliilful than they. Such idle discussions would waste our 
time. 

A very skeptical magistrate, Jlonsieur Seguier,' went ineo"-- 

nito to the house of Alexis. “Where was I at two o’cloe'k 
this afternoon?’’ he asked. 

In your study. It is cluttered with papers—twists of 
tobacco—dra^rings—and little machines. There is a prettv 
little bell on your desk.” 

No, there is no bell on m 3 ’^ desk.” 

I am not mistaken. You have one—I see it—to the left 
of the writing-table—on the desk.” 

By Heaven ! I must go to the bottom of this thing!” 
Monsieur Seguier rushed home and found a little bell on 

Ills desk which Madame Seguier had placed there durin"- the 

afternoon. ® 

ToaSm TsfiTo IsTs "i P- 'o^ty 

the Paris law ra.irt^ •■’h'*’ President, had been at tlie head of 

lie lar s law courts. He was (|uitc at home in the palace md let it 

he wara’^irtTl'^ll'r”*' Monsieur Henri Robert. Under Uouis Philippe 

•oinit impaiience. Ihe mortter over liis -ao ;f 

h^cade behind his desk, he seemed to lie in wniVfor the li hmntT “hJ 
interrnp ed the lawyers, eritieiaod them, eontradicted them sham v 

selves mcdlo< re'^or''’'f’ toward those who showed them- 

;:L\::,'"'^rorsieur'lSet“n^^^^^^^^ - »'• distributed 

say it to the h^noJ of ail the bat” H t “ P,-'''."’* ' 

hnf a ? * ’ Peyroi.net, “The court executes iud-monts 

but does not perform services” One dav nt +i.^ .s, • f 

he said- “I ,ir. >r . '' opeinni; of an audience, 

nvthWhn. st t. .I "i-'l-'-l- Advocates should never do 

was iiisf st.i ‘I, * *'P“‘''S ” “Mr. President,” lice hnrrister who 

"I was at all out of breath, answered from the back of the room- 

menta ”- ‘lt'w»‘’“’' in detendii.e one of vour itidg- 

Itas not pre emed tt™ 7r;m''i,‘':'‘f™™‘^ ” “" hied. 

barriste/asketl LV. i i . ^ ‘ ■'''‘■''S'-d. ' At another time a 

and nomnoua s/ • ^ 7 '‘P '> The learned 

“The dnv on whieh the pre- 

he fame '“f " ‘f'- 

none tie ltf, V •?, f»« sav mass 
ence,” " ''>>0 i* present at the audi- 
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Such is the simple account. Vision at a distance! Here 
there was evidently no reading of the mind of the questioner, 
or suggestion, of thought; which docs, however, seem to be 
the ease in the instance that follows, 

Delaage tells how the Comte de Saint-Aulaire, the well- 
known diplomat, after having called hypnotism “foolish 
trash” came to make honorable amends. He wagered he 
could prove it was impossible for Alexis, in spite of his pre> 
tensions, to read a well-concealed paper, and he went to him 
with a thick envelop, substantially and skilfully fastened and 
sealed. 

“What is there under this fold?” asked the ambassador. 

“There is a iJaper folded four times.” 

“And on this paper?” 

“A half-line of writing.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“Certainly. And when I have read it you will retract what 
you have written ?” 

“I do not think so.” 

“ r am sure of it.” 

“If von smH'crd I will promise you henceforth to believe 
wliatover you wisli.” 

“Then believe at once, for you have written, ‘I do not bc- 


Tlie fame of this seer is readil}' understood, and we can 
understand liow Delaage slionld have written his special lit¬ 
tle hook ( 1847 ) “Le somnieil magneti(ine expliqne par le soin- 
namhule Alexis.” We may read some enrioiis statements in 
it : “ MMunged into an artificial sleep, man sees through opaque 
bodies, from consitlerahle distances.’—Signed, Father Laeor- 
(laire.” And this oilier: “ ‘// ilicrc c.rists in ihc irorld a sci- 
rncr n'hich nuihcs ihc soul vi-sihiCy it is Hndenidhhj niaffuclisnid 
■—Signed : Alexander Dumas.” This work is coneerned solely 
with the jiowers of Alexis. 
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1 '*'?T of the somnambulist Alexis, liypnotizecl 

)y Mareillet, lias been appreciated by all those who have 
studied these questions. Here is one of his most remarkable 
rcveatioiis The testimony is almost official,—that of the 
manapr of the Mont-de-Piete who in this eapaeitv had 
e victim of a robbery, the author of which was discovered 

Prevost himself senMo'thTedrr^nL'ir ‘'f* 
in the following words! ^ ‘ 

ea!irg witlT;'! itTsum”'* dis.sppeared. 

.fir * rrr;."r *: 

exis, vithoat letting me know of his plan. ’ «onsult 

It almosrreaetl'uo Inmdrtd Zuifrancr-' 

Linstsot left for i i 

had indeed stayed at the Hi’tel des Prirees^burthaTTf 
fore he had left tlie city. ’ “ ' “ ^ 

thal'r: waT'^sfn;*’:^: sambling-houso at Sp„. 

he would not have any left. arrested 

•ielfytd “h'e wf’ 

rest his tlhef that he arrived at Sn! 1 dr¬ 
after had left the eity I few d vs l'. “““ 

When he had once more rlimed ! T’ • , 

Alexis. ^ to I aris, lie went again to ^ee 

‘“'t.-, “^o ten the tmth. 
lost heavily; just now he has retiw 1 ^ >>“<1 

ploy the little that remains to him" “ 
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I wrote immediately to the authorities of Brussels and Spa, and a 
few days later Dubois was arrested at Spa, He had lost everything 

in gambling.^ 


AVe see that not only was the medium able to read, with his 
eyes closed, a book that was out of his sight, hut he could 
even follow from a distance the peregrinations of a thief. 

This Alexis had such an extraordinary reputation as a seer, 
that the hypnotist Lafontainci, who had often had disappoint¬ 
ments with his unprepared subjects, sent from Lyons to Paris 
for him, so as to he sure of succeeding in his exhibitions. AVe 
find the confirmation of these tales in the memoirs of Lafon¬ 


to tne (A^olume II, page 160 to 171). They merely repeat what 
luis been published above, 

Wliat sni'prises us most is that this “mental vision” should 
have for so long a time heeii acd^nowledged, and that hardly 
any one now admits it- Tgiiorance is universal. I should 
not like to suppose a lack of honesty, 

Tlie naturalist Alfred ILissell AVallace describes - fourteen 


seaiH'cs of Dr. Edwin Lee at Brighton, in private houses, with 
111 is same Alexis Didier. In eai'Ii of these seances, the latter 
])layed cards with his eyes bandaged, often named the cards of 
his opponents as well as his own: he also read many of the 
canls written by the visitors and put inside envelops. He 
dci'ipliercd no niafter what liiie asked him in no matter what 
bt)()k, eiLdit or fen pages farther on than the open page, and 
described the contents of a (piantity of boxes, cases, and other 


receptacles. 

Dr. Lee also reports a game of cards between the celebrated 
Roliert Hondin and Alexis, and added the following: 


Jhiudin drew a book from bis pocket and asked Alexis to read a 
line ill a special s|)ot eight ]tages farther on. The clairvoyant stuck 

* Alphonse Priinot. /.a (tsijf'holatjie d’ltne con.i'(rf>ion. diu positivisine an 
sj/iri! udlistttv, p. ir>2. 

- The MiraeUs ojid Modern IS pi ritualism, p. Oj. 
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the objects of my art.'» ^ 

v,SLf.X.'’C^‘,'';r.ri, “i"'“" ”1,™“ 

words. ° contained ninety-cight 

i:rc^r:"rr ^ 

these persons were^I.e victims of rrieks'rll7iml' *'m 

clTjo dfaZ"e whal’hadT 

of hand as c^ar^Xt^^r “ ^ 

of the manife-stations of second sight repoited l,v *7'^^ 

(and they can be numbered by thousa.X i ? 
trickery, or we have the irrefutable proof u IT \ 

number of persons nntjcf^cc • Pioot that a certain 

studied. If ordinarv s77f . ""^ht to be 

would be as dimcult to provr^s re-iH^* 

the e.xi.stenoe of this .narvelous aenl I rl '7‘" 

latter-s e.xistence is absolutely concInXe 1 . X'v 

it, and who docs not let h^self t» ’ c-'^amines 

let himself be deceived by the childish 
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idea that we can separate a priori what is possible from what 
is not possible, 

Tlicsc experimeiits liavc been made a hundred times, espe¬ 
cially between 1820 and I860. We have only to read the 
pajres of Dr. Bertrand (the father of Joseph Bertrand, the 
celebrated perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences) 
of Petetin, of General Noizet, of Lafontaine, of Dr. Comet, 
and of numerous experiinentei-s of this epoch in order to be 
convinced of their value and of their absolute authenticity. 
One of the most active. Dr. Fra part, desired especially to 
convince one of the pontiffs of official science and a declared 
adversary, Dr. Bouillaud, professor of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and sent him a sort of imperial mandate. The man re¬ 

plied in the same tone, that he had a perfect right to be in¬ 
credulous and that it was not the fanatic Frapart who should 
give him orders. He wrote: 


As for this new subject of hypnotism, of which you speak, and 
which seems to you destined to bring about the great work of my 
conversion, I do not in the least refuse to witness its miracles. 
However, if, after I had seen tlicm, I should happen to reply to you 
with this famous doctrine of a philosopher of my own sort; “I be¬ 
lieve because you have seen, htit if I had seen I should not have 
belie red," if, 1 say, 1 sliould reply to you in this way, how could 
yon object ? The experience of which you tell me could not, in- 
de('d, prove a physical impossihi\it}j, such as sight without eyes; 
and, .as 1 have said at tlie Academy, in such cases it is best to follow 
the example of the Academy of Sciences when it is informed that the 
s([uare of the circle has been found. 


Considering the at once upright and aggressive character 
of Frapart, we can imagine that this sentence did not fall 
on deaf ears: ‘‘If I liad seen I should not have believed, 
heeause it is a physical impossibility.” Therefore, ho began to 
jeer at it without much regard for the official character of 
the learned professor, who replied in his turn : 
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This is my last word; / don*t believe—and nei'er shall believe _ 

that one can see without the aid of one^s eyes. It is not at all, as 
you say. because the thing is extraordinary that I do not and will 
not believe in it; it is because it is supernatural, and, what is more, 
apinst nature, I believe, on tlie other hand, in many cxtra<.r- 
dinary facts. If I do not believe in these, it is not because I do 

not understand them, it is because they are evidently, clearlv 
physiologically impossible. ' ‘ ’ 

To these arguments Frapart replied, in 1838, as all men of 
sense reply to-day: 

It does not become any one, even tlie greatest genius, to define the 
limits of tlie possible, because the possible is as infinite as space ami 
time; and although we ba.ve, so to speak, surrounded it with our 
theories, at each instant it surpasses them and lauglis at us. More¬ 
over, does not experience teach us that what seems impossible to¬ 
day will perhaps be evident to-morrow? For instance, tlie discov¬ 
er}’ of America, also of gunpowder, also of the circulation of the 
blood, also of galvanism, also of the compass, also of printin.-, also 
of lightning-conductors, also of aerostats, also of vaccine, also of 
niedicaiiients, etc. And docs not reason toll us that there is nothin"’ 

absolutely false but what is contradictory or ahsolutelv true bu^ 
what is e\ident? 

Therefore we can say that it is obviously impossible to recognize 
a triangle without three angles, or a stick without two ends, because 
these things are contradictory, but we cannot say tliat it is obviously 
impossible to watcli a man who reads by the nape of his neck or 
another who hears by the epigastrium, or a third who sees tiling a 
hundred leagues away, a fourth who foretells the future, a fifth wiio 
is msensible to pain, a sixth who describes his own sickness or 
that of others, finally a seventh who has the instinct fur remedies 

h-o, no one can say, under pain of offending reason, that these 
facts are evidently impossible, because no one has the right or the 
powei to say to the possible; “Thou shall go no further.” 

It IS true that these phenomena arc very extraordinary; for all 
hat, are they more extraordinarj-, more marvelous, more inexplicable 
than those which we notice every day ? In nature, is not eveiything 
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mysten^? is not overythinir marveD But there are niarvels that are 
known to every one, and there are others that airo uncommon. We 
imagine we unilerstaiul the former, for we see them unceasingly, and 
we deny the latter because we see them only rarely; and, for all that, 
wc explain neither the one set nor tlie other; we verify them, that is 

all. 

Ttiis rea.soniiig of Dr. Frapart’s, at the time not understood, 
was, according to all the evidence, superior to the systematic 
blindness of Dr. Bcuillaud, despite the official superiority 
of the latter over his modest confrere. The Academy of Medi¬ 
cine, of whicli he represented the dominant idea, remained 

obstinately on the side of truth. 

Professor Bouillaud, who was a member of the Academy of 
Medicine, of the Academy of Science, and of all the most 
accredited learned societies, was a particularly remarkable 
1 vj)e of those very small souls shut up in the narrowest possi¬ 
ble brains that one can imagine, firmly set in their religious 
beliefs and absolutely incapable of rea.soniiig freely. He was 
the hero of tlie anecdote wliich I related in “Ij Iiicounu, 
('onc<’rniug the invention of the phonograph. On IVIarch 11, 
1878, I was present at the meetiiig of the Academy of Sciences, 
that day of hilarious memory, when the physicist Du Moneel 
lUTst’iitcd Edison *s iilionograph to the learned assembly. 
When the presentation Jiad hoen made the apparatus began 
to recite docilely the seiitoiiec registered on its record. Then 
we saw ail aeademieiaii of ripe age, his Tiiiiid imbued, satuiated 
even, with tlie traditions of tlu* classical culture, revolt nobly 
against, the audacity of the innovator; we saw him hurl him¬ 
self upon Edison's representative ami seize him by the throat, 
eiving out; “Wreteh! wc are not going to let ourselves be 
duped by a ventriloquist!" This member of the Institute was 
Monsieur Houillaud. The most curious part of it is that 
six months later, on Septemht'r 'itMli, at a similai meeting, 
ht‘ esleeim'd it an honor to deeUire that nftfr (f miitutc ex- 
<}niimitiOii he was convineed tliat there was notliing to it hut 
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ventriloquism and that “we cannot admit that a vile metal 
can replace the noble apparatus of human phonation.” The 
phonograph was to him only an acoustic illusion. Such peo¬ 
ple are fas ened to the rear of the chariot of progress” Ld 
delay everything by impeding its forward march and succeed¬ 
ing in hiding the light under a bushel, for their official titles 
impose upon the slieeplike masses. 

This great man was the physician of Ar.sene Iloussave 
and we can read in the “Confessions” of this charmiii- 
writer that he was responsible for the death of his deli<dit° 
till wife and their child,-and also of the second wife. ' 
uch IS the “scientific rea.soniiig” of certain scholars. AVe 
could wish that the title of Member of the Institute conferred 
1 ite ligtnee upon its elect and opened their minds 
These remarks called forth by Enuillaud could be applied 

0 his colleagues in the Academy, Chevreuil and Bahinet 
in regard to the problem of physics. ’ 

My regretted friend Dr. ]\Iacario wrote in 1857 »that “vision 

through opaque bodies and at unlimited distances, which is 

not admitted by scholars and which is confrarv to all the 

known physiological laws, as well a.s inc.xplicable seen d 

nevertheless to he certain”; and he noted the follmJ^^iT 
confirming it : ai, 

Manj times he has written out in his home, without any witness a 
sentence on a .sheet ot paper whieh he has folded and refolded and 
Placal inside two or three wrappings, earefully sealed. Tfe som 

nambuhs him hecn able to rea.l the enclosed sentence throu-h the 
opaque sheets, or to write it on the hack of the envelop. ' 

11 .S phenomenon had already been verified in 1831 by a commis 
Kioti of the Academy of t c . ^ toinmis- 

. ' I> t ^ Medicine. In fact, one reads in its renorts- 

ilonsieur Kibes, a member of the Academy, iiresented i c it.!l 
winch he drew from lii.s ^ presented a eataio«-ue 

sieur Petit dMfl • i I^^t, riie somnambulist (it was Mon- 

d Atlas, bypnot.r.ed by Monsieur du Pole!), after several 

. Du. Som,aeil, dcs rives et du somnambulisme, p. 105 . 
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cfTorts which pcemed to tire him, read quite distinctly: ^*Lavater. 
Jt Is vcrif hard to understand mend* These last words were printed 
in very small characters. They placed under his eyes (which, of 
coiu'se, were slnit) a inissporl; he rccojiiiized it and called it a “pass- 
inan'^j they substituted for the passport a permission to carry arms 
wliich, as we know, almost exactly resembles a passport, and they 
showed it to him on the blank side. Monsieur Petit could only 
reco^^nize that it was a framed i)icce of paper, very much like the 
other. They turned it over, and aiter a few minutes of hesitation 
he saitl what it was and read very distinctly these words: ^‘By law,’ 
and at the left, ‘ PeriuLssion to carry arms.” Tliey showed him 
an open letter; he said lie could not read it, as he did not under¬ 
stand English. It was in fact, a letter written in that language. 

All these exiterinieiits greatly fatigued Monsieur Petit. They let 
him rest a little, then, as he was fond ot cards, they suggested that, 
in ordi'i" to rest htmsi'lf, he should take a hand at cards. Monsieur 
Keynal, former inspeetor of the university, playeil a humlred ]>olnts 
at })iquet with him, and lost. Several times tliey tried unsuccessfully 
t<.» tiicic him into a mistake hy changing the cards. 

A law student, Monsieur Paul Yillegraud, jiaralyzcd on the left 
side, who was put into a hypnotic sleep hy Dr. Foissac, also read with 
his eyes shut. I'he lids were kept constantly elost‘d by tiic experi¬ 
menters in turn; they hamh'd liim a new pack of cards, breaking the 
revemie stamp and siiuflling them, and Paul recognized tlie king of 
spades, the ace of chdis, the seven of diamonds, the (]Ueen of diamonds 
and I lie eiglit of diamonds. 

They presented him, wliile his eyes were held shut by Monsieur 
iSegelas, with a volume wliieli Monsieur llusson had brought with him. 
He iva<l the title, “History ot France,” but he could not read tiie 
inii‘r\"eiiiiig lines and he reatl on the filth only the name “AiKiuctil,’ 
which was prei'eiled by the )>reposition “hy.” They ojieiied the book 
at page St) and he read on the tirst line “the number of his—” he 
passc'd over tiie word iroitpvs and continued : “at the moment when 
tliey thought him the iiiosL occupied with the pleasures of the carni¬ 
val," etc.* 

1 It was tliis same \'ilh*grand wlio convinced llroussais. The latter 
wrote secrcllv a little iioUg jilaced his fingers on the lids of the som- 
iiaiiihulist, gave the note to Dr. Frupart, who afterward gave it to Ville- 
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These facts, which were clearly established in the report drawn up 
in the name of the Academy of Medicine by Monsieur Husson, carr>' 
■v^ith them the sanction of science and impartiality. But, strict]v 
speaking, it could be maintained that the somnambulists had seen 
these sentences in the minds of the e.vperimenters. That may be true 
so far as concerns some of the e.\*periments made by tiie Academy, 
but this explanation cannot be applied to the following facts, for 
here the experimenters did not themselves know the sentences \vliicli 
they caused the somnambulists to read: 

Quite recently, one of my friends, Dr. N-, who is surely in cap- 

able of wishing to impose on any one, found himself at an evening 
reception where there were many artists and men of letters; all these 
l>ersons knew one another intimately. Among them was Alexis, tho 
celebrated somnambulist. Monsieur MareiJIet hypnotized him and 

tills is what occurred. My friend Dr. N- went into an adjoining 

room to find a book with its leaves still uncut; then, witlumt openin- 
it, he asked the somnambulist to read such and .such a Hue on such 
and such a page. The somnambulist hesitated, seemt'd to make a 
great effort, then asked for a pen and wrote the line indicated; at 
that they cut the leaves of the hook, found the i.age and the line, 
and every one, transfixed with astonishment, learned tliat the experi¬ 
ment had succeeded jierfectly; only the sentence in the book was 
written in English, and the .somnambulist, in transcribing it, had 
translated it into French. It was a curious fact that, a few minutes 
later, this same somnambulist could not read the word “Paris,” written 
in large letters on a sheet of paper that had been folded twice. 

Here we surely cannot invoke the transmission of thought, as no 
one had opened this uncut book. 

Til us spoke Dr. JIacario, more than half a century ago. 
that which they' .sonietimes accuse us of affirming a little 
audaciously has been known for a long time. If I have quoted 
these old affirmations of 1850, 1840, 1800, and even 1780 
(Puy.segur) and 1778 (Encyclopedia, A^ol. XXXI), it is in 
order to show that these psy'cliic plienomena have been proved 

jrraiid, wlio read iinliositatingly the three lines written there. (Sew 
Moutin, Le Maynctisme humuin, p. 
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for many years—we might say for many centuries. But let 

us continue. The mine is rich. 

I, for my pai’t, have often had occasion to hear accounts of 
“mental vision” and to verify them personally. 

In the course of the summer of the year 1865 I stayed, dur¬ 
ing a month of vacation at Sainte-Adressc, on the slope of Cape 
la Ileve, to the west of Havre (5 rue des Pecheurs), and I 


had opposite me a celebrated doctor who bore the rather as¬ 
tronomical name of Comet. His wife had given him curious 
examples of this j)ower. She was subject, at certain periods, 
to soinnamb\ilism, during which she read with her eyes shut, 
through opatjuc bodies, named the smallest objects that were 
shown her shut up in the liand, divined thoughts, saw un¬ 
expected actions taking i)lace in 1lie apartments adjoining 
hers, named exactly the days and hours on which her next 
attacks were to seize her, and prescribed the medicines that 
were to cure her. 


AVc can read the history of iMaclame Comet’s cure by means 
of her hypnotic revelations, as well as the account of the sight 
of her internal organs, in the “Lettres sur le magnetisme,” by 
Dr. Frajiart, which can leave no doubt about the actuality of 
tlicse events. The observations of Dr. Comet are followed by 
similar declarations made by Dr. Alphonse Teste, also about 
bis wife. All ibese in(|uirles dale from tiie year 1840, The 
author wrote that it would be necessary to wait fifty years 
liefore science otlicially recognized the value of them. He 
was mistaken. In 1S!>0, the prejudicu^s due to ancient ig- 
jioranee were not dissipated. Anti they are not now. 

Time passt's (|niekly, for that matter, and humanity is 
slow ill its progress. I said on llie first page of this work that 
I had begun this study more than half a eeutury ago. The 
lines which we have just read, and the year 18G5, are the 


proof of it. 


Among the numerous experiments wdiich can help us in 
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the solution of the problem we are studyin-- here I shall eite 

a veiy eur.ous one reported in one of hTs wor’k^ hv Dr 

Oibier, a former interne of the Paris hosnifnls Tt fn i' i 

-n April, 1885. and he has often re eated t tf . 
whom he names This rearlinne • \ i ^ witnesses, 

of sight, was done il^ a staS ofhlnn 

for magnetism and mesmerism ) He^rf^ the" 
experiment: 's the account of the 

scerr Onirlh?trs ^aXp 7 d7“ 

•erialiaation, which was not U, of ama- 

talking trance, hut rather what th7o ’ 7"^ f®'"“e''>huhsm, nor even a 
somnambulism,” I put a pad of '‘.vpnotisls call “lucid 

• 1 .^.,«,« 

nape of the neck. The first timp T ff 3 ^ the 

speaking, I was very mue7a2ished ^'t ' »™ 

at the time I did not have the exner7 ^ ' *• ^ "'•'‘t 

tigations have since given me aL t"“ 

opened it b.v7rn7.’*’When''l Imd ht7t*''“‘ ^ ^ 

most, without looking at it about two ‘ ^ '“'’er npper- 

the hypoo-o^ognotij yoZZolt j '““"fe the hair of 
of tile page on the left. Afto,. ’ ••'e last line 

“Ah, yes, I see— wait.” Then s7™c7r* *^i answered; 

«a>ty, for if the sou!-> ” siie 7 7“"*^ ’ ‘“^-isntity leads to 

-ore, that is enough; it tires me“ <’» 

words, had been perfectly seen md r A‘‘"‘I ‘"'o 

•l>le spirit of my sleeper. ^ amaterialUed iacs, 

of suel^iTeSs"’ PoJICT ‘™th 

«'.cce.« of the.se experiments to ^il'nie tr'T'"'^ attributed the 

p-f Of it. in my ow^vri'-e:^:- r d^tr 

- -lladeiphia, tShOK p. 
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a very elegant woman of the world, playing the role of 
medium, had found means, under the pretext of indisposition, 
to go and rest an hour in my library, and had profited by 
it in order to consult an ancient book so as to be able to read 
it later, in a state of pretended somnambulism (reading from 
such a page and such a line in such a book). But it is cjuite 
certain that trickery is not practised to-da\*, and that there 
cannot even be a question of it in the experiences which I have 
just ofiered as examples. Do not let us be wilfully blind. 

We shall admit that these are most varied experiences, and 
that they all prove tlie existence of mental vision by means 
of a psycliic faculty independent of normal vision. Y e have, 
indeed, an embarrassment of riches from which to choose 
the proof of these phenomena. 

Lot us compare some other experiences. 

Let ns open, for example, that carefully verified work of 
8ir Oliver Lodge on “Human Survival'’ (page 110) and 
(piote the curious spiritual communication of Stainton Closes 
(which 1 abridge) : 

Mr. Stainton ]Moses, professor at tlie TTniversity College 
of London, had acquired llie lial)it of writing automatically, 
like a medium, in tlie solitude of each morning. A great 
number of writings that have been obtained in this way 
have been jiublislied and are familiar to those who study 
tliese prol)lems; but Ibe following incident is of a surprising 
eliaraet(‘r and ofTers a singularly striking example of the power 
of vision at a distance. 

The present text was obtained by Mr. Stainton Mosc^, when 
he was at a seance in Dr. Speer s library and his hand wrote 
automatically, in s\ipposed conversation with invisible speak¬ 
ers. Here is this ej>isode. 

Stainton Moses, speaking to the so-called spirit: “Can you 
read?” 

Reply: “No, friend, I cannot, but Zaehariah Legray as 
well as Rector can.” 
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S. M.: Is one of these spirits here?’’ 

Keply: “I will go and find one.*’ 

(They wait some time.) 

“Rector is here.” 

S. M.: “ Can you read ? ” 

(The writing changes.) 

Reply; ‘‘Yes, friend, but with difficulty.” 

S M.: “Will you write for me the last line of the first 
book of the jb^neid?^* 

Reply: “AVait— 


Hi 


Omnibus errantem tcrris et fyictibus astas.” 

i^tainton JIoscs verifies the quotajliou, which is exact, but 

inks at once that lie may have known and uuconsciouslv pre¬ 
served It in his memory. He therefore asks another'iiues- 
tion: * 

Can yon go into the library, lodk at the next to the 
ifst volume on the second .shelf, and read me the last para¬ 
graph of page ninety-four? I do not know what the book 
IS and I am even ignorant of its title.” 

After a short lapse of time. Mr. Stainton Moses, .still writing 
automatically, himself traced the following words: “1 shaU 
prove by a .short historical recital that the papacy is a novelty 
n tic 1 arose gradually and has grown great since the primi¬ 
tive times of pure Christianity, not merely since the apo.stolic 

age but even since the lamentable union of the Church and 
fetate by Constantine.” 

The volume in question wa.s found to be a curious work bear- 
nij. a rat lei fantastic title: ^^Antipopopriestiati, an attempt 
to liberate ana purify Christianity from popery, poUtikir. 

t^'olatry and^ priest rule,hyUogQv. 

H that IS not reading by the spirit, what is it? 

Now, who was it who read? Was it Stainton Moses him- 
fcelf, unconsciously? But how? AVas a spirit distinct from 
imse irecting his hand? Let us limit ourselves here to 
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verifviiiir the fact; it Wius the spirit which read, it was not the 
material eye. 

Let us recall, in this connection,' the experiences of Sir 
William (Irookes, consisting in the reading of sentences un¬ 
known to him nul to the medium. This medium, a lady, 
gave cotinminicaT^ns by means of a little board to whicli a 
pencil was attached and which, conducted by her hand, slipped 
over a paper. 

I hoped to discover the means of luoving that what she wrote was 
not due to the uucunst'ions action ot lier brain. The plauchette, as it 
a!wavs does, athrined that although it was put in ucdiou the biaiii 
and arm of this lady, the intdlincucc wliieli directed it belonged to 
an invisihie heiiiir, who phtifdl upou iltc hruiti of ihc as on a 

musical instrument and in this way moved lier muscles. 

Tlierefore. I said to this intelligence; “Do you see what there is 
in til is room?*’ “Yes,” wrote ]>lanchette. “Do you see that news¬ 
paper and can you read?” J a<hled, putting my finger on a number of 
“The Times” wliieh was on tlie talde behind me, but witliout looking 
at it. “Yes,” answered ]danelietle. “Well,” I went on, “write me out 
the word whicli is now covered hy my finger and I will believe you.” 
Planehette began to move slowly and, not without great dillicnlty, 
wrote (he word “however.” I turned about and saw that this word 

was eitvered by the tip of my finger. 

When T made this e.Nperiment 1 had earefully avoided looking at 
the pa]>er and it would have been impossible for the lady, even if 
she liad tric'd, to sec a single ctne of the printed words, for she was 
seated at a table, the i)a])er was on another table beliind me, and my 
body hid it from her sight. 


These readings by mediums seem to indicate the action of 
exterior i nt el 1 igenees. 

A very eharaetcrist ic siipra-normal vision was given to 
Monsieur Maxwell, doctor of medicine, general advocate of 
thc> court of appcids at Bordeaux, by a very sensitive subject, 

1 Si't* Les Forces untnrelies tticonuues, p. 447. 
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Madame Angullana, whom he had just hypnotized for experi¬ 
mental purposes.^ 

Madame An^^llana pretended to have gone put of the house. 

I hegged her to go and see what Monsieur B—y^^ne of my friends 
who was well known to her, was doing. It was twenty minutes past 
ten in the evening. To our great surprise she told me that she saw 

Monsieur B-, half-clad, walking barefoot over stone. This seemed 

quite senseless to us. Nevertheless, I took occasion to see my friend 
the next day. Although he was well versed in phenomena, Monsieur 

^ -appeared greatly astonished and said these very words to me: 

“Yesterday I was not well. One of my friends, who lives with me, 
advised me to try the I^eipp cure and urged me so insistently that, 
in order to satisfy him, I tried it for the first time yesterday evening, 
walking barefoot over cold stone.” 

To theso observ'utions I will ddcl the following recent one, 
which we owe to the celebrated American physicist Edison, and 
the value of which as a critical experiment cannot be con¬ 
tested by any one. Here is a report written by himself.^ 

The man of whom I am going to speak was sent to me by one of 
my oldest friends, who said to me hy way of introduction: “This 
man Reese is able to do certain strange things. I sliould like you to 
know him. Berliaps you will be able to explain his powers.** 

I appointed a meeting. Reese arrived at my laboratory on the day 
s( t. I had some of my workmen called in, in order to experiment 
w’ith them. Reese asked one of them, a Norwegian, to go into an ad¬ 
joining room and write on a bit of paper the maiden name of his 
mother, her place of birth, and several other things. The Norwegian 
did so, folded the paper, and kept it in his closed hand. Reese told 
us the exact contents. He added later that the jmung man had a 
ten-crown piece of money in bis pocket, w^hich was true. 

After he had made several similar experiments with other em¬ 
ployees, I asked him to make one like them with me. Then I went 
into another building and wrote these words: 

1 .See Maxwell, Les Pk^nomencs paychitjues, p. I!i3. 

- Sec Amiales des Sciences psychiqneSy May, 1916 . 
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“Is there anything better than hydroxid of nickel for an alkaline 
battery 

I was then experimenting with my alkaline electric battery, and I 
was a little afraidVof not being on the right path. After having 
written the al)o\''e'j^iitence, I took up another pn)l)lem and gave all 
my attention to soV^g it, so as to throw Keese off the scent if ho was 
trying to read in inv mind what I had written. I then came back 
into the room wluo'e 1 had left him. 

The moment I entered the room he said: there is nothing 

better thiin hgdroiid of nickel for an alkaline batterif/^ 

He had read my f|nest ion exactly. 

I <lo not pretend to be able to explain this faculty. I am convinced 
that llie needs of civilization will produce sonic great diseoverj' by 
nu'ans of men endowed with this power. The rare seers of the 
present generation will become the multitude of tlie coining genera¬ 
tions. The normal intelligence of tlie future will rapidly develop 
and complete the work of the normal intelligence of to-day. 

About two y<'ars after the (“Xjierieni’cs which I have just related, 
the door-hov of my lahoratorv entered and told me that Reese was 
in the waiting-room and wished to sec me. I took niy jieneil and 
wrote in microscopic letters, “Keno,*' folded the jiaper, and put it in 
my pocket. Then 1 told tlic hoy to bring in Reese. 

“K‘eese, I have a scrap of paper in my poclcet. What is written 
on it ?'* 

Without an instant's hesitation ho answered, “Keno.’’ 

Some time aftei’ the experiments made in my laboratory, Dr. James 
Hanna Thompson, a well-known alienist, arranged for a fully repre¬ 
sentative seance at his homo. He went into liis library, wrote some 
words on little sheets of ]>aper, and hid them. Reese remained, talk¬ 
ing, in the drawing-room until Thom]>son returned and then said 
to him ; 

‘\\t- the back of the drawer to the left of vour table is a bit of 

■i 

paper on wliicli is written the word ‘opsonic.* Under tlie book lying 
on your taljle there is a bit of pa[U‘r bearing another word ‘ambi- 
<'epter.' On aiiotlier little paper is written the word ‘antigen.’” 

The information gixeu by tlie seer was eutirely correct. Thompson 
was stupefied, and confessed that be yielded to the evidence. 

A few years ago I undertook a series of experiments to attempt to 
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transfer the thought of one person to another by all sorts of means 
but without the least result. Also, I tried to solve the phenomenon 
by the help of an electric apparatus fastened to the head of the op¬ 
erators. Four among us first stayed in differen^ooms, joined bv the 
electric systems of which I have just spoken. Jwtterunid wo sat in 
the four cornei-s of tiie same room, gradualfflPSnging our chairs 
closer together toward the center of the room, until ou^ knees touched 
and lor all that wo obtained no result. 

But Reese has no need of any apparatus or of any special con¬ 
dition m order to function. 

So spoke Edison. All those who experimented with him 
testified to the same things, particularly Monsieur Schrenck- 

^ Of Zing, who made a special study of it. 

A curious episode in the life ofthis “seer” is an encounter 
he had with the law, in which, having been accused of fraud 
at the end of the trial he invited the judge to write some words 
himself upon a paper and to keep the paper in his hand. He 
1 hen read everything that had been written by the jud-e. 

* eedless to say, he was accjuitted. 

T have gathered together these instances of ‘‘mental vision” 
hy the hundreds. 

One of the most remarkable is assuredly that of Professor 
Grassert of ]\rontppllrer, who, having bidden four lines writ¬ 
ten by himself, in a thick envelop tightly sealed, saw these 
lines read three hundred meters away, by Dr. Ferroul’s 
me lum (“Annales des Sciences psychiques,” 1897; page 

j . 

We have here a mine of iimsuspeeted riches. I shall also 
mention in this place the following tale which was brouglit 
o me by my learned colleague of the Astronomical .Society 
ot branee, M. 11, Dalmron, with this profession of faith: “I 
know of no more captivating matter than the .study of the 
soul, undertaken in your work ‘L’Inconnu.’ and'I wish 
With all readers in love with truth, that this great work 
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you, if you do not know it already, the following fact, which 
is an extract fro" the correspondence of the Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, Princess pAtine.” Here is this letter: 


Ahoiit ten venv!; ugo a French gentleman who had been a page to 
tlie Marshal d’ lliunieres, and who had married one of my ladies m 
waiting, brought with him to hVance a savage from Canada. One 
day while they were at table the savage, his face convulsed, began to 
weei>. Loiigueil, as tlie gentleman was called, asked him what was 
the matter witli him and if he was in pain. The savage only wept 
more bitterly. Longueil insisted and the savage said: “Do not force 
me to tell you, for it is you it concerns, and not me.” When be was 
urged more than ever, he ended by saying, “I saw from the window 
that your brother had been murdered in sueli a spot in Canada,” 
lAUigueil began to laugh and answered: “You have gone mad!” 
The savage answered, ‘T am not at all mad; write down what I am 
telling you and you will see if 1 am mistaken.” Longueil wrote it 
down, and six montiis later, when the shiiis arrived from Canada, he 
learned that his hrotlier’s death had occurred at the exact moment 
and in the very spot wliere the savage had seen it in a vision through 

the window. Tliis is an entirely true tale. 

Versailles, March 2, 171!). 

The Princess Palatine did not pass as one easily duped, 
at the court of her husband, the Duke of Orleans, regent of 
the kingdom; and at the time of the regency Paris and Ver- 
.saillcs were assuredly far from mysticism. The fact reported 
hero ought to he considered antheiitie. How did the Canadian 
S('er see 'Mu the air”? As one reads in a cr>'stal ball or iu 
a glass of water; that is to say, it was the spirit of the sooth¬ 
sayer which was operating. It does not scorn that any other 
conelusion can he drawn from these observations. 

Cralien de Seinur, a remarkably skeptical writer and a 
M'ofVer who had riiliculed the story of Pliny’s ghost, as well as 
that (^f the assassin of Cicero, published in 184.1 a very amus- 
•ing book, entitled '^Traite des erreurs ct des prejugos, in 
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peeth” tl^ neighborhood. (IIo wa.s far from sus- 

thei,e seosations.) Here is Ins account, witli Ids eouinientary: 

In onr cliildliood ne had often seen, in onr^milv ^ to i . i . 

forty years old, who was named Madame de Saul’ee. 'ner“ 
band was a rich planter in Santo Doinincro R„th nf ti i f 
to live in France at the time of the He^Cion 

nude many trips to the islands, during which he left his wife in 
Pans. Madame de Saulce was a very good wom-m ,, ‘ , 

not at all nervous, having no belief in those foolivli ima'dnm.rthat 
easily affect us. Puring her husband's last trip she was at a rnuher 
ing one ecening where she was playing a game of cards AII -"t 

s e cried out, falling hack in her seat, “Monsieur de Saulce is dead 
Erery one hastened to her and pointed out tint s.„.|. ■ 

e t lelLSs, when she was alone, she could not entirelv sled-,. ..ir .1 

presentiment that stilled her, and she waited for .,ews7 h r ,, Imd 

«ith fearful an.v-iety. She received reassurin.^ letters h. tl , . 

preceded the day of her visum. Finally a letter . c o ‘ 

Domingo, sealed in black, a Ictlcr which was I’l”'^ 

eieiir de Sault-e’s handwritimr The letter u ”r ” 

and sent to a third person to 1,7 Hte. was trom another plainer 

aieiir de Saulce was ilead, murdered hv no„r ! 

wbieh Madame de Sauko h^ ^eeiter 7, “77 

double evept, attested by more than twenfv •'lu"'. 'this 

in the community, was one ofMiose Ihicli nm'r'" -7"" 

Madame7,-e Hauke a^^: 'st.77rer / 7' 7'"’ i""™ 
which slie had vowed herself. “ ‘ to 

The narrator adds: 

W hat can -fte say about such hnnncnint^s9 Vr *i ■ 

reality or their falsity; we must llcdieve or not be ilv! 7’’' 

we can apply to them the conclusions drawn f,- ^^‘''Crtheless, 

wliich such an authority as Sullv has nnf I . examples, 

y lias ]jut bej'oiid all doubt. “It is 
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only too certain,” wrote Sully in Ins ^Memoirs, “that Henry IV had a 
presentiment of liis cruel destiny. The more closely lie saw the mo¬ 
ment of the coronation approaching, the more he felt fright and 
horror redouhle in his lieart. He would come and unfold it all to 
me, in tliat state of bitterness and despondency for which I used to 
blame liim as for yak uni)ardonable weakness. Ills own words will 
make a quite different impression from anything tliat I could say. 
‘Ah! my friend/ lie said, ‘how this coronation displeases mo! I do 
not know what it is, but my heart tells me that some misfortune will 
come to me.’ He would sit down as he said these words, and give 
himself up to all the blackness of bis thoughts, tapping his fingers 
on the case of liis spectacles and musing profoundly.” 

Sully’s declaration ahme would be enougli to keep us from doubting 
the presentiment which ma<lc Heniy IV feel in his heart the point of 
the dagger wliicli was to kill him; we can, however, support it by 
other authorities, almost equally reliable. li’Estoile and Bassom- 
pierre, in their l\remoirs, rep<ut the same incidents. Let us hasten, 
nevertheless, to add that the rare exanqdcs of justified iiresentiments 
ouglit to be leceived only as <‘Xceptions.^ 

Snell is tile tale of (iralien de Semnr, and we feel that he 
published it reluctantly. His recollections have their place 
in this book. He is more disposed to deny everything than 
to accept anything. These two extremes are false. Reason 
invites ns to follow an !iidepende.nt path, at an e<]uat distance 


from the two nsnal human eiTors. 

Here are still other observ’ations, no less eurions; 

Professtu* riregorv of Edinhurgh luul visited a friend in a city 
tliirty milfs distant, and had there met a lady who had been hypno¬ 
tized hy tliis friend, and who was unknown to l^'ofessor Gregory. 
He found that she deserihed all tlie details of his house with striking 
precision. The idea then came to Gregory to make the following 
ex])eriin('nl : 

Hs asked lier to go to Greenock, about forty-five miles away, 
where his sun was. She saw and described liim exiu’tly even though 
she hail never si’cii Iiini nor lieard him spoken ot, and she described 
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the cottage where he was busy playing with a dog. This do-, al,„ 
said, was a very young Newlouiidland, black, with white spots. The 
boy and tlio dog seemed to be having a very good time together ami 
t jc dog stole his hat. Ihere was a gentlenian there readin- a book 
not very old but with white hair, a Presbyterian clergyman. As 
Gregory asked the medium to go into the liousi!', she described th< 
drawing-room, the dining-room, the kitelieu, where a young servant 
was preparing dinner and a leg of mutton was roasting over the 

re but was not yet done. There was also another servant The 
gentleman came to the door, the boy continued to play with the 

dog, and then ran to the kitchen, which was on the upi.er stow of 
the sumiuor-housu, and bej^aii to eat. 

The professor immediately wrote down all the details he had re 
ee.ved and .sent them to his friend, who reeogniaed most of them as 
correct. Hiere could not have been, he noticed, any transmi,ssion 
o t louglit, as he was not familiar with the place where bis son was 
and wliere tlie hypnotized woman had been sent.i 

.Afany observations similar to the preceding ones are liore 
on 1113 work table. But we must know wliere to stop. Tiie 
result of this research is the affirmation tJuit the human beinn 
can see Without eyes, with the spirit. 

But 1 will eo.ifess that, in admitting this transeen.lent 
siglif, 1 am in disagreement with seholar-s whom I have known 
personally and sineerely esteemed, among others Alfred 
.lauty, of the Institute (see my Memoirs). He does not 
admit thus faculty; he believe.s in a hyper-sensitiveness of 
the sen.sc of sight, which has been verified bv him in 
.somnambulists,= and which does indeed c.xisl, Init'wliieli we 
cannot generalise about and which does not a( all apply here. 

Ill eertam cases we can assuredly eomparc this filnelion 

ol Hie sight to the visual power of the iioclurnal animals 

wliieh .sec very well in the dark, sneli as eat.s, owls, sereeeh- 

owhs, moths, the reptiles that live in caverns, the deep-sea 
n.slics, etc. 

I H\ slop, LiTnyuiuit of Psyclucul Itcseui'ch, u. 278. 

-it tioitumril e( Ich iieves (1878J, p. 205 . 
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Lig:ht has its degrees and seems never to descend to zero. 

Certain men are nyctalopes. 

Such was the Emperor Tiberius. When he chanced to 
awake during the night, lie could make out all the objects in 
iiis chamber; liis.eyes were very large: “Erat pra*grandibus 
oculis," we read in Suetonius, “([ui cum minim est, noctu 
etiam et in tenebris viderent; ab breve et cum a somno potuis- 
scnt deinde nebescebant.’’ 

The Abbe Mussaud, a professor at tlie college of La Rochelle 
in 1820, author of a curious little book called “Roman I'op- 
li(|ue,“ reports that he knew a lady in that city whose eyes 
had this quality and who could see (piite well in the darkness, 
not merely for a few moments, as Tiberius did, but for a long 
time, distinguishing even a pin on the ground. Her eyes also 
were very large. Xevi'i’tlu'less, this visual power was not 
])ermaneut, and showed only at certain periods of sulfering 
and languor. 

On flanuary 8, 1800, when I was dining with my friend 
Darflioldi, the great senljdnr, the daughter of Dr. Chaillou, 
idadame Deytal, told nu' that her cousin .Mademoiselle Varanne 

4 

was gifted with tills faculty. They heard lier reading aloud 
one night and cliseoven'd her sitting on her bed, without a 
light, reading a iuim])hlet by Daul-lauiis Courier, wbieh she 
had taken from the doctor's library. 5Sho was a somnam¬ 
bulist, 

I eonld name from among my scientific correspondents a 
learned and distinguished lady, gifted with extraordinary 
jjsycbic pow(‘r.s—ad a mo d'Esperancc', a member of tlie As¬ 
tronomical Society of France—who, in addition to these cptali- 
ties, sees, writes, and draws in total darkness. At the time of 
her elassieal studies, when she was a young girl, she had 
written a eoniposition during the nielit, in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism, without siisiieeling itd Her colleague and friend, 

^ Sec licr work, .la raya dc l Oinbrc, [>. (ia. 
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Madame Hcemmerle, tbe translator of Carl du Prel, knew of 
more than one similar example. 

Dr, Liebault, who has dealt rather thoroughly with this 
question in his learned work on “Le sommeil provoque et les 
etats analogues” seems to admit only a hypersensitiveness of 
the organ of sight, and quotes on this subject some experi¬ 
ments made by himself—as well as by A. Bertrand, Eiicontre, 
Macario, Areharnbault, Mesnet,—upon somnambulists who 
read in the dark, thanks to the dilation of the pupil of the eye 
and the accumulation of the power of attention in the optic 
nerve. This power of seeing at night is unlimited, but it ap¬ 
plies to only a small part of our problem; it does not apply to 
the description either of a house far away, or of a scene taking 
X)lace a thousand kilometers distant, or to reading in a closed 
book, or to the greater part of our examples. 

The hypnotized subjects who see without eyes and imagine 
that they see with their foreheads, with the epigastrium, or 
with a foot, are under an illusion: it is their spirit which 
sees. 

They sometimes also pretend to see with the ear. Lombroso 
relates that in 1802 he had to struggle, in his medical prac¬ 
tice, with a phenomenon which he had never met with before. 
He writes: 


I had under my care the daughter of a high olhcial of my native 
city; this person was often seized, at the age of puberty, with a 
violent attack of hysteria, aceoinpanied by syinj)toins which neither 
pathology nor physiology could explain. At times her eyes lost the 
power of seeing; on the other hand, the invalid suw uilli her ears. 
Witli her eyes bandaged, siie was able to read several lines of print 
which were held to her ears. When we placed a magnifying-glass 
between her ear and the sun she felt what resembled a burn on 
her eyes and cried out lliat we wislied to blind tier. Slie prophesied, 
in particular, witli mathematical exactitude, everytliiiig that was 
going to hai)pen to her. She said once that in a month and three 
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days she would feel an iiTcsistible desire to bite. I watched over 
her, tried to distract her, and put all the clocks in the house behind 
time ill order to deceive her about the hour, and despite that, at 
the appointed day and hour, she was seized with the desire to bite, 
and did not grow calm until she had shredded with her teeth several 
kilograms of paper. 


Altliougli those facts were not new, the3' were none the 
loss singular, and inexplicable an\' of the established 
ph.v.siological and pathological theories, 

AVe have good reason to sa3' that the new world which 
wo are exj^loring here is even more surprising than that 
of (’hristophor Columbus! As for seeing by means of the 
oar, it seems to mo that that is an essentially psychic phe¬ 
nomenon, to which the acoustic nerve is as foreign as the 
optic nerve. 

AVhv should it be the foreheaxl, the nose, the- chin, the 
stomach, the navel, the leg. or the foot with whicli the\' saw 
rather than their mental Vicing, gifted with an inuer organ, 
a sort of organ of actual dream? Tlic X-ra\'s pass through 
tlie liodi'. Place 3’ourself cutircl3' clothed before the radi¬ 
ographic screen and .vour skeleton will appear on the screen. 

What is this imior faeull3*? Pan wo atfrihute it to the 
bi'ain? Or oiiglit we to s(’e in it a faculti' of the soul, inde- 
])(Mideiit of organic anal01113'? finest ion again. 

The lirain is undeniably associated with all our thoughts. 
The sentiment of the imrest trutli, the spirit of sacrifice, 
eom])le1e abiH'gation, mystic adoration of the divinit.v,—'all 
lliat we ean imagine as most, detached from the material, 
licetmu‘ Ihooght onl.v by means of the human being and the 
help of tln^ Vii-ain. But the brain is not the author of these 
tliougiils; it is only llie instnniKMit. If I wisli to lilt nw arm, 
if I wisli (o take an oatli, if T deliberate, it is my spirit which 
acts. 'Die cause of the action is in it and not in the neiwons 
and muscular system which obeys it automatically. It is our 
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spirit which thinks, wills, seeks, loves, decides. It is not 
our molecular cerebral system. 

Mental vision takes place by means of the spirit, of the 
soul. The faculties at work here are still unknown to us. 
I supposed at first that the brain might be the cause of all 
these phenomena, that it emitted invisible waves which were 
transmitted at a distance, and that these manifestations did 
not prove the individual e.xistence of our mental being. But 
this hjTJothesis is entirely insufficient, for the personal action 
of the spirit is clearly revealed in this analysis. 

We have stated above that many experimenters, and not 
the least of tliem, attribute this supra-normal faculty of read- 
ing a hidden text to a foreign spirit which eoininimicates 
with the experimenter through the medium. This is not inad¬ 
missible. But it is going far afield after an explanation, it 
is putting off the difficulty; and what would be the nature of 
the unknown spirit? 

As many of my readers know, I have outlined tliis same 
hypothesis in several of m^^ works,—merely as an hypothesis, 
of coui'Se, for it is far from having been proved. It is against 
the principles of scientific method to create more or less im¬ 
aginary explanations. It tries to remain alwa;rs in the spliere 
of what is knouTi. But it is forced to declare itself inade¬ 
quate before incomprehensible events, and after having sub¬ 
stituted the physiological theory of hallucinations for a com¬ 
plete denial of the phenomena, it finds it is still unsatisfied, 
and is obliged to seek for something else. 

It seems, however, that our own spirit, such as we know it, 
does not always offer a truly .satisfactory explanation, and 
lliat occult forces may be concenied. 


Jly different works have established, by a positive train of 
reasoning, generally accepted, tliat the univer.se is a dvnamism 

tv-' 

and tiiat the atoms are regulated by immaterial forces. 

Frank Podmore, a well-known psycliic author of whom we 
have already spoken, is convinced that all tliese phenomena. 
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including apparitions, are explained by tlic transmission of 
thought, and refers them all to this theory. I confess that for 
my part T ('annot see any transmission of thought in the act 
of the seminarist of Bordeaux, writing his .sermon in total 
darkness and with his eyes masked by a screen; or in the 
sornnainbulist describing an internal malady and seeing, from 
a closed chamber, the details of the dissection of her mother’s 
body: or in Alexis, reading the cards before they had been 
turned and playing, in spite of a tight bandage, games which 
be always won ; or in a medium following a thief from Paris 
to Brussels and to Spa ; or in the experience of Stainton iMoses 
writing out a seiiteuce taken from a book with which he 
was not familiar; or in that of Crookes with the unknown 
woiil that was divined, etc. 

We are veiw far from knowing everything. We do not 

p ret (Mid to explain everything. ‘‘Know thyself,” said So- 

(M'ates. This ought still to be our motto. We do not know 

our inner solves anv' better than we did two or three thou- 

% 

sand years aim. 

But our soul does not .seem so simple as we are taught. 
!’olypsyeliism is not a vain word. What are the divisions 
(d‘ the personality? What are the unconscious, the subcon¬ 
scious, the .suldiminal? 

A rather ancient and indisputable example of vision at a 
distance, eertitied by a groat number of witnesses, whose 
assertions have been discussed at length, is oiTered us by the 
historian PJiilostratus, in his life of A'lollonius of Tyana, a 
eontemporary of desus Christ. When he wa.s at Ephesus he 
saw, with Ids inner vision, the a.ssassination of the Emperor 
1 )omif ian at Rome. 

W^e I^now how this extravagant and hlootly tyrant died. It 
was his own best-lov('d freedmen, who deiMded with his wife, 
tile ICmiu'ess Doinitia Dougina, tliat he was as dangerous in his 
fri<Mi(lships a.s in his hates, and murdered him in his own 
hume. The vision of Apollonius took place at the very mo- 
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ment when the tragic attack was being made. Here is the 
a.stonishingly circumstantial account given. Philostratus tells 

US: 


It was at DODD. Apollonius happened to be in one of those little 
parks on tlie outskirts of Ephesus, speaking on grave philosophical 
subjects before hundreds of listeners. At a certain moment his 
voice dropped as if he had been seized by a sudden and profound 
emotion. Xevertlieless he continued his discourse, but more slowly, 
visibly troubled by the rush of ideas which were turning his mind 
from tiiose with which he was occupied. Then he stopped com¬ 
pletely, words seemed to fail him, as with a man who seeks to see 
the issue of an event. Finally he cried out: “Be of good courage, 
Ephesians! The tyrant has been killed to-day. 'WHiat am I say¬ 
ing? To-day? By Minerva! he has jn.st been killed at tliis very 
instant when T stopped speaking.” The Ephesians thought that 
Apollonius had lost his mind, they wished ardently that he might have 
spoken the truth, but they feared lest some danger migiit come 
to them from this speech. “I am surprised,” said Apollonius, 
“if you do not yet believe me: Rome herself does not yet know all 
about it. But now' she is learning of it; the news siireads- alreadv 
thousands of men know it. It -makes twice that number of m™ 
—four times as many—the whole people wild with joy. The noise 
of it will come even here. You need not believe me imtil the moment 
when you are informed of the event, and put ofif, until then, the 
sacrifice you should offer the gods on this occasion; as for me, I 
am going to render thanks to them for what I Jiave seen.” 

The Ephesians remained incredulous; but soon messengers arrived 
to announce the good news a'nd bear witness to the corrcet divina¬ 
tion of Apollonius, for the murder of the tyrant, the da> on Cl"h 
It had occurred, the hour of noon, all these details agreed perfectly 

with those which the gods had shown him the day of his discourse 
to the Ephesians. 

Thus speaks PliilostratiLS. 

At this period no more was necof^sary to cause Apollonius 
to pass for a demigod. Moreover, wlien Pope Pius V was 
made a saint, the same “miracle” was attributed to him_ 
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that is. tho siplit from a window of the Vatican of the Battle 
of Lcpnnto, October 7 , 1571 . and his exclamation to those 
around liim: “Tjct us jro to tlie altar to g’ive thanks to God; 
oiir ann\' has just won a e'^’eat victory.” 

History is full of tliesc examples of second siprht. Comines, 
the clin>nicier of Louis Xl. reports that at the hour when 
Charles the Brave was killed at the Battle of Nancy the king 
was liearing mass in the church of J^t. Martin of Totirs, and 
that the Icing's eha]ilain. Angelo Cato, later Archbishop of 
Vienna, said to him, while giving him the pax to kiss: 
‘Mind gives you peace; your enemy, the Duke of Bourgogne, 
has iu.st been killed and his army is in flight.” 

Tliese tales ()f A]inllnnius, of Pius V, of Comines and of 
a hundred others, liave sufl’ered the fate of all human things. 
In tlie eighteenth eentnry jieople quite simply denied them. 
In tlie nineteenth tlu'v were merelv hallueinations. To-dav, 
after all the facts liave b(*en lu'onght together, it is impossible 
for ns to refuse to admit ibis vision at a distance, since we 
know with eoiiaintv of a great numbor of similar eases. 

These events are more ancient and more numerous than we 
think. Bnl we are genei'allv ignorant of them. 

Thoughts trav(’l across space, TTow? Kmission, or wa\’t?s? 
From the sun t(^ tlu* ('arth tlie re circulate the electric par- 
lit jcs. flung out from the central star, wlii(*h protluce here 
1 h(‘ ])luniomcna of magnetism, of the aurora borealis, of tele¬ 
phonic (list urbaiu'cs. 'FIk'v are (Muissions. A flun ir projectile 
carries willi it a certain energy. The transmission of sound¬ 
wave’s through Ilu’ afmosjdiere. or of liglit-waves through the 
('tlu’r, wave’s whiedi in tlu’inselves arc neither sonorous nor 
luminotis, come’ from a source’ of e’uergy. llow is gravity 
transmitted through square? This fore’*’ is prodigious: with 
its hands it upliolds all tlio worlds; the earth which weighs 

e se’pl illions. nine hundred and ninety sextillions of tons; 
Juj)it<M*, three thousand times lai'ger; the snn, three hundred 
thousand times heavier than our globe; all the stars, each one 
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of which IS a sun. From the greatest to the smallest these 

worlds act and react upon one another, and Sirius, at eighty- 

three thousand millions of kilometers from here, exercises a 

distant influence upon our planet itself. What is the nature 

of this physical telepathy? Waves of gravitation do not 

e.xist. It is possible that thought has no common measure 

with matter, space, and time, of which, after all, we can 

have no precise idea. Our brain cells bathe in the unknown ■ 

we are unconsciously related to all that exists, to all natural 

forces, known and unknown, by an inextricable network of 

waves and vibrations, and thought itself is an agent acting 
through space. 

In these accounts there is no imagination, nor illusion, nor 
liickery. They are as exact as a meterological or an as¬ 
tronomical observation. These studies have the rights of 
citizenship m science. 

Our spiritual being, our mental being can see witliout the 
eyes of the body. I have brought these accounts toL^ether, 
during many years, in order to be convinced mv.self, and as 
I suppose that my readei-s are as hard to satisfy as I am, I 
contmue to lay before them the result of my researches. 

We have only an embarrassment of choices among those 
reports, which are as varied as they are undeniable. Here is 
one more which I should regret not to include, as a no less 
convincing proof of our argument. This “mental vision’' 
was published by Dr. Fanton, of Cannot, .Alaritiine Alps, in 
the “Annales des .Sciences psychiques" for the month of De¬ 
cember, 1910. It concerns a young woman, passionately de¬ 
voted to dancing, who after various occurrences, became 
abominably hysterical, entirely shameless, and seriously ill. 

She lived at Maicseilles and her husband was at Geneva, Here 
is the incident: 


Dr. Fanton, who was caring for her (October, ISSo). receivcrl a 
telegram from her husband saying that he was leavint; Geneva tliat 
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evoninp by tliG seven oVloek train, wliieh ought to pass Culoz 
at nine, reach Lyons at ten, and Marseilles the next day toward 
five oVloek. On the envelop of the telegram one could make out 
the words ‘‘I^Iinister of War,” although tliey were partly covered by 


a spot of ink. 

If was seven in the eveiiincr when the doctor was called hv the 

' 1 - 

patient’s family for a violent crisis. However, he did not hurry 
al)ont answering, and took the time to eat his evening meal, in the 
course of which, he said, tliev served him an otnelctte aux fines herhes. 

11 is patient's home was about three hundred and fifty meters from 
his own. ‘‘(^n my arrival,” he said, “I saw eight persons about the 
invalid who were witnesses of the following events and of whom 
six are still living.” 

She bad just said to them: “He dtpes n’t hurry about coming. 
At last, lie is making u}> his iniml.” And a little later, “He is at the 
door, he is ringing.” At once the bell sounded. On my entry' into 
the room the sick woman received me with a great burst of laughter 
and addressed me thus: “Ah! vou don't hurry when I send for 
you! You send wor<l that you are not at home, and yet you have 
supper and eat an onielette aux fines heibes.** 

She continued : “It is useless for vou to seek c.xcuscs. I know 
what you were doing. You had better give me that teh'gram from 
Alfred which you liave with you; he might as easily have sent it to 
me.” At the end of a moment the sick woman repeated in a loud 
and very iiitelhgihle voice the whole of the telegram which was 
still lying at the bottom of iny pocket and of which no one but 
myself knew among those present. This scene took place with such 
ra|>idity tliat I was completely taken aback by it, and llie witnes.scs 
tii(aiiselves were so tbunderstnick that T wa.s a moment in recover¬ 
ing myself before telling those )n‘c.scnt that what tlie patient said 
was correct and showing tlicm the telegram which I had received 


half an hour before. 
How was Madame A 


— able to know the contents of that tele¬ 
gram, when she liad not been warned of her hnsliand’s return and 
still h‘ss of the lionrs and itinerary of his journey ? That is what 
we atteiiipfeil to explain, without being able to do so. AH at once 
a new ontlinrst of laughter, still lomler and gayer, broke from the 
invalid, interrupted iiy these words: “He is sleeping, he is staying 
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in the train. He will not get here. No! No!” Then the laughter 
passed into suffocation and ended in a stammering, in whicli we 
made out, quite clearly: “He is asleep, he is staying on the train, 
he will not get here.” It was then nine o’clock. 

In the morning, at about the hour when the train was due which 
was to bring her husband, I went to meet him with two of our 
friends. I especially urged all those who remained with the in¬ 
valid to notice very exactly and in the smallest detail, all that 
might happen during our absence, and in the same way we otiicrs 
proposed to notice all our acts and gestures. The hu.shand was not 
on the train from Lyons and we returned to my patient. 

A little after our departure a telegram had come from Grenoble 

sajing that the husband would not arrive until the afternoon, as he 
had missed the train. 

I left her at about eleven o’clock. 


In the afternoon I went to meet her hmsband; before he had seen 


any one, and witliout letting him suspect anytliiiig, I questioned 
him. I learned from his own words that at nine in the evening 
he had passed through Culoz, without awakening, in a car for 
Chanibery, and that he had awakened in the latter town. When 


he found he would reach IMarscilles seven hours late, because of this 
elianse in his journey, he liad telegraphed. I made him repeat this 
tale in the presence of several persons who had watched with liis 
wife the night before, and we were able to prov’e, by the tale we 
told him in our turn, that she had followed him during his trip, 
the vicissitudes of which .she liad described to us. 


At that time Dr. Fanton was not familiar with the subject 
which we are studying here and was veritably thunderstruck. 
Wc know, to-day, that this power of the soul is uiuleiriable: 
we can see means of tlic spirit, not only by means of the 
optic nerve or the retina. 

Let us also listen to Dr. Osty, concerning certain facts 
recently studied by him: 

In 1'ebruary, 1014, Madame Camille, who was exercising the pro- 

^ t gave, during a hypnotic sleep, in¬ 
dications which resulted in the recovery of the body of Monsieur 
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Ciulioii, wiio liad hcoii inissiiif^ since Deeeniber 30t!i, without there 
haviii" been, until then, tlie least hint as to the oanso of his dis¬ 
appearance. There was at once a preat noise in (he papers. Police 
and inauistrates could iiol conceal tlieir annoyance. The “strouff- 
niin<led,” the shrewd, those wliose superi*>r intelligence shone in 
llieir e.Npressions, <Hd not hesitate an instant to aecuse the somnam- 
hiilist of being an aecoinplice, paid hy those interested to mislead 
justice. 

J’rofessor P>eniheim, interviewed by a reporter of the ‘‘Matin,’' 
declared (hat divination did not exist. ‘T have never been able to 
establish, he said, “in the coarse of iny long career, plieuoinena of 
vision at a distance or of divination; all iiiy scientific education re¬ 
volts against the e.xistence of such phcnoinenn and until there is 
siM'ious \'cri)ication I ^luill conte.st the truth of them.” 

X(*vcrtlicless, nothing was more certain than this hypnotic revela¬ 
tion.’ 

A month later, on Mari'h 1014, ^lonsicur Andre Rifaut, the 
earct;iker of tlu* ('luili'an of Rovii'sault, disappearc'd. T^fen ransacked 
the ^voo^^s and the lakes ioi'inecl l>y the overflowing of the Marne. 
1 Ik“ po|ie(* and a c'ompany of the Hheinis militia made an active 
sea cell, hut the jinheial iminiry remained without results. 

1 lu'M the Itrttfhers Ritaut did as the (kulion family liad done and 
hatl recourse to several im'dnim<, wlio, with one aeeord, declared 
that the caretaker had hei-n murdered and thrown into the water. 
^l.idaiiK* ( ainil](', wlio was one ot the three, spoke thus, on March 
24(li, aci'ordnpg to tin* ‘‘.lournal”: 

“Von are seeking for a relative. I see him. After liavin" cx- 
(Iningtal sitma p,'ip(*rs \\itli a man clad in a uniform, lie eoes on 
into the night along a deserted road. There is a river a little farther 
on. Ill' approaclies liis home. A man come.s up and sirike.s him 
on the hack of liis head with a eluli. Tlie unfortunate man falls, 
stunned, llis mind(*rt'r jijcks Inin up and goes to throw liiin in the 
1 n c*i. 1 see his boily. It will he Ion ml in a few ila\s, far from 

tins spot.” 

(hi A|)ril IJtii, tlu‘ hotly ot ^Monsieur Rifaut wa.s i>ieketl up by 
some fislu'rinen, wlio Itiund it lloating down liic* current at Jaiil- 

^ It hci|)p(‘iis that (tie cast* is (Icciflcd ou tlie diiy on whicli I uui correct* 
irig tins pi oof lOctohcr “U, lUl!)). 
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gonne, Aisne. Dr. Petit, the coroner, formally decided there had 
been death by violence. According to his evidence, the caretaker 
of the chateau of Boursault had been struck down, the skull had 
been driven in, and the unfortunate man was dead before be was 
thrown into the water.^ 

The following fact is perhaps even more striking: 

On March 1, 1914, Dr. Osty received a letter which told him that 
in the little commune of Cher, an old man of eighty-two, Monsieur 
Etienne Leraslo, had disappeared and that all search for him had been 
vain. Madame Morel, who lived in Paris and was possessed of second 
sight (I myself have had occasion to consult her), to whom the 
doctor had brought a silk handkerchief that had belonged to Mon¬ 
sieur Lerasle, followed the walk he had taken through a wood and 
saw him stretched out dead on the ground, having stopped, worn 
out, and, in fact, determined to die. It was the second of i\Iar(h. 
For fifteen days his family and the village people—eiglity men—on 
the demand of the mayor had explored the forest without finding 
anything. From the detailed directions of the medium, they fol¬ 
lowed the paths described by her and reached the corpse in the at¬ 
titude in which she had seen it: she had followed him as far as 
that, tapping with his cane, as was iiis habit, and stretching himself 
out near a great tree and a brook, never to rise again ^ Madame 
Jlorel had never heard either of tliis good man or of this country 
about Cher; her i>syehic power—which we mention here as one of 
the proofs of the existence of our mental element, independent of 
the physical organism—was able to reach the old man leaving his 
home, see the past, and feel the future. All this was not shut up 
in the fold of the silk handkerchief, assuredly, but the handkerchief 
served to establish a communication between the medium and the 
man to be discovered. There is here neither telepathy nor transmis¬ 
sion of thought: no one knew anything. There was vision at a dis¬ 
tance, without eyes, as in all the examples mentioned in this chap¬ 
ter. 

1 Annalea des Hvic-ncea psychifiuca, April, 1914. 

- I*or all the details, including the j>litii of tlie wood and of the walk, 
see the Annalea dea JS'cienees paydiiquea of April, 1914. See also the very 
eoinpeteiit works of Monsieur Duchatel on psychometry. 
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These are facts of observation that we cannot confound 
with the usual banalities of tlie extra-lucid seers” and the 
fortune-tellers i)y cards. Let us exclude nothing and exam¬ 
ine everything. We see without eyes. Cryptoscopy ought 
to be admitted as a new branch of the tree of science. 

Is it known that a blind pei*son can see, read, draw, paint? 
Here is an example observed in 1849 at the village of Saint- 
La u rent-sur-Sev res, Maine-et-Loire, by a doctor who names his 
witnesses; 


A (loctnr of the noigiiborliriod had gone to visit two convents in 
this village, oih^ ot nien and tnic of women. ‘‘We were received,” 
he writes, “in the most cordial manner by Fatlier Dal lain, the Su- 
|>cri()i‘ ot the Ittmier, wlio also had authority over the second. After 
we had walked about in tlie two convtmts, he said to us: ‘T now 
wish (o shdw you. gentlemcm, on<‘ of the most curious things in the 
ladies’ convent,’ And he liad an album brought in in which wc ad¬ 
mired SOUK' Very perteet water-colors. Thoie were liirds, landscapes, 
and marines. ‘1 hese very sncc(‘ssful drawings,’ lie said, *liave been 
made hy om' of our yontig mins wlio is blind.’ And this is what 
lu* told us about a charming Imnch of roses, one bml of which was 
bine. ‘‘Some time ago, in the presence of the Marquis of La Koche- 
ja pielein and several other visitors, I called in the blind nnn and 
asked h(*r to sit down at a table and draw something. Wo spi'ea<l 
out eohns tor Iht and gave her jieneils, hruslies, ]>aper, and she at 
oix'c lu'gan on the houqui't which you see. While slie was working 
tiny s(‘veral linx'S placed an oparpie body, cardboard or board, bc- 
tw(‘cn lic'r (‘ves and the paper and the brush continued to move with 
the se.nu’ iv'gnlarily. 'I’o the olistu'vation that the bunch was a little 
.slim, sh(' replied: “Very wt*ll, I will make a hud come out from the 
joint. i>t tiiis hranch.'’ While she was working at tins correction 
some one replaced tlu' carmine with the blue; and she did not notice 
the cliange, and that is whv vou see a blue bud.’ 

“Th(‘ Ahhe Dallain,” adds the narrator, '‘was as remarkable for 
his smetiet* and Ins line intelhgenee as for his great piety, and I 

ha\'(' iie\’(‘i‘ met an\’ oiii* who has imsjiired more atVoetion and venera¬ 
tion." ‘ 

1 Hcntc sf^u-itc (ISIM), p. 72. 
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From the language of the blind young woman, it is cer^ 
tain that she saw; otherwise she would never have said: “I 
am going to make a bud grow from the joint of this branch.” 
But what is no less certain is that she did not see with her 
eyes, for she continued her work despite the obstacle that was 
placed before it. She saw with the sight of the soul, as the 
sight of the body had been taken away. After all, tlie 
somnambulists see in this way; why should not a blind per¬ 
son see, in a similar condition? Was she not in a state of 
awakened .somnambulism? 

As for the color blue, put in the place of the red, she may 
have been thinking only of the position of the bud or may 
not have noticed it, or may not have seen it as color. 

In the face of all these facts we can no longer deny the 
possibility, for the human organism, of sight without eyes, 
through opaque bodie.s, as well as through time and space.^ 

Those who deny this really make us laugh when they state 
learnedly that there is nothing here but illusion, error, mysti¬ 
fication, hallucinations, and other nonsense; that they know 
the laws of nature and that the universe does not hide any- 
lliing from them; that the soul does not exist; that there is 
no spirit either in man or in the cosmos; and that ever^dhing 
is explained by matter and its properties. 

These are very simple-minded “reasoners. ” 

The eases reported in this chapter on sight without eyes, hy 
means of the spirit, are as certain as astronomical, meteorologi¬ 
cal, physical, geological, and anthropological observations, and 
others of which the most exacting science is composed; as cer¬ 
tain and as irrefutable as the psychic or spiritual phenomena, 
or those procured through mediums, which liave been care- 

1 We can find other no less characteristic events in Lcs Forces na/u- 
rrilrs inconnves, espeeially on [lages .‘>10, 'jI"), 517, .318. The progress of 
science has suppresse*! tlie paradox of vision through opaque bodies, by 
the discovery of the R<rntgen rays, a fact that ought to be instructivo 
to impenitent unbelievers. 
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fully observed and repfistered by photography,* although these 
re(iuire a partieularly careful attention, as they are not in 
accord with oiir present ideas on physics, weight, and human 
physiology. 

Hut what forces are in action? Incontestably, indisput¬ 
ably, tliere is something there, and something transcendent, 
outside our little, ordinary life of flesh and blood, of muscles 


and nerves. 

Our corporeal, material existence can disintegrate, without 
bringing about the destruction of this psychic oloment, which 
is independent of it. This is a scientifically admissible possi¬ 
bility. AVhat does appear altogether extraordinary, is that 
tlie events reported here have been observed for many long 
years, for eenturies, without any one’s taking any account of 
them, that the reality of the soul's existence was positively 
established in 1819, by the Abbe Faria, tlirough these same 
phenomena, in his book on “La Cause du Sommeil lucide,and 
3 et that only now do we seem to be making these discoveries! 
Do well-informed men continue to be in a verv small minority? 

The vision of the future, the knowledge of future events, is 
goingto furnish us with a demonstration even more irrefutable 
than all that has preceded it. 


1 St'C Lcs Forces natiircUcs inconnucs. 
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THE SIGHT OF FUTURE EVENTS; THE PRESENT FUTURE; 

THE ALRE.VDY SEEN 

A presumptuous skepticism which re 
jocts facts* without e^aiiiiinni^ them to 
sec if they are real, is more blameworthy 
in certain resiKTts than an irrationnl 
credulity. 

A. vuN Humboldt, 

A mong the unknown faculties of the soul that we 
ought to study if we desire to create an experi¬ 
mental psychology founded on facts of positive ob¬ 
servation I wish to speak tiow of that whicli permits us to 
see the future, to see what does not yet exist! 

In the same way in which the soul sees across space it sees 
across time. 

I have written a book (not yet printed) on this subject, 
*‘La Vue de ravenir,’"—genuine premonitions, authentically 
established, premonitive dreams, events foreseen with a great 
accuracy of detail, tlie conflict between the vision of the future 
and human liberty, between determinism and free will. Uy 
intention is not to expatiate on this vast subject, but as we 
are concerned with proving the special fnctibies of the soul, 
it is a good opportunity to add to the preceding accounts of 
mental vision tlioso which follow and which arc no less 
worthy of attention. Especially noteworthy is what is called 
“the already scen,“ a phenomennn very much disputed, 
very much discussed, but incontestable in the opinion of those 
who have studied the question and have bad time to exam¬ 
ine the accounts carefully. 

Future events can undoubtedly be seen in advance, and 
• with great exactness. 
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We sliall liero apiiroaoli tliis grave question not l\v meta- 
pljysical eonsitleral ions l)nt l)y tlie experimental metliod. 

My attention was first called to tliis piienomeuon in the 
si)ring of 187i), by the a<-eonnt which we are going to read 
of an observation made by a person endowed with a clear 
and jn(lieif)us mind, t lie Princess Emma (’arolath^ who, being 
v('rv fond of France, nsed to come to Paris overv vear and 
lilo'd to talk with me about tliese great problems. Tlie nn- 
expected war between France and German^" toneiied her quick 
sctisibilify and the young woman barely survived this in¬ 
tern at ion al disaster—a preface to the cataclysm of 1914. 
Tliis letter is one of the last which I received from her, and 
tin* premonitory dream is remarkably explicit. I have al¬ 
ready spoken of it in my work “Tj'Tneonnu ”; it dates from 
aliont twelve vears before 1870. Here it is, somewhat 
abridged : 

I had just fallen asleep, very nnxion.s over the healtli of some 
oiU‘ I loved, when 1 found myself carried in a dream to an unknown 
ca.<tle, into an octagonal c:ihiu<’t liung in red damask. There was a 
bed in which lay sleeping the pci'son whose health disturbed me. 
A lamp, hanging from the arch of the cano])y, flooded with light the 
pale hut. smiling face, framed in thick masses of black hair. At 
flic bed’s lu'ad was a piclni'c, the svdiject of whi<’h was so strangely 
engraved oti rnv m('im)rv that (tn mv awakc'uing I <‘ouId have drawn 
it : it was a (’hrist crowned with roses hv a heavenly spirit, with 
vcrsc's i)y Schiller, which T read. 

'fwo v(‘ars later we went for a countrv visit to a castle in the 
de)>ths of Hungary. I stop|K'd, trembling, when 1 entered the apart¬ 
ment wliieh iiad been st‘t asid(‘ for ns: T was in the octagonal cabinet, 
hung in red damask, hefon' tlio bed and bed’ore the picture of Christ 
Clowned with roses, with th<* vt'rses of Schiller. This [lictiire liad 
iK'vi'r been co{)ied or reprodnci'd, and it was impossilile tliat I 
-•hoiiM liave seen it otherwise than in the dreain~any more, for that 
matter, than I could havi* seen tlu* oi'tagonal ealiinet. 

E.mma, PinxcKss (’aroi.ath, 
Weishaden : March o, 1S70. 
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Since tliis already far-away period of 1870 my attention 
has often been called to this sort of event, which I have been 
led to examine with particular care. The work which I am 
to-day laying? before the reader, therefore, represents almost 
fifty year.s of varied observations, and I present it with all 
the confidence that this slow elaboration justifies. 

One can object to this dream, as to other similar ones, that 
it was not written down and dated by a canceled j^ostaj^e- 
stamp before its verification,—which would assuredly have 
been absolute proof,—and that in the mind of the narrator 
it might have been made to conform to the ineidciit as oi)- 
served, so tliat her so-called verification would be fallacious. 
But this objection has scarcely any value, as, ctmtrariwise, 

it was this unexpected verification whieli struck the ob¬ 
server. 


A\ e attach no importance to these dreams unless tliev are 
i‘oalized, and we do not take the precaution to write them 
down in advance. It can also be objected that we see iji 
dreams many scenes and countries which we never actually see 
again; that we see only coincidences which have occurred 
more or less cliance, and that for one coincidence which 
appears there are a thousand which do not come to pass. To 
suppo.se tiiat at sight of a room, a house, a landscape, a sort 
of sudden and fugitive dream may traverse the brain and 
give the impression of tlie alreadi/ sren, is another hypothesis 
and explanations have been proposed for such a]>parent ex¬ 
teriorizations. Further on we will discuss the objections and 
wc will examine all the explanations. For the present, let 
ns note that there are different sorts of physiological dreams, 
and that we are coiicerTied here not with moi’c or less vague 
dreams, but with pf'eri.<>e visions which strike the attention 
enough to be retained in all their details. But let us not 
di.'^ciiss it just now. Let us bring forward tin* facts. The 
irjij)artia1 reader will he the best judge. Our duty is to estab¬ 
lish llie facts liberally and with no preconceived idea. Ily- 
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pothose.s flo not constitute science : it is ohser\’'ations that do so, 
in tile psycliic sciences as well as in the physical and natural 
sciences. 

I do not wish to reconsider here the numerous examples 
(lt)5) published in “L‘lnconnu,’’ showin" so clearly a \Hsion 
of the fninre. But since that time (1809) I have received a 
great nnniber of otliers which may interest readers who are 
concerned about the same problems. 

The olrenchf seen forms a paid of the still unexplained 
])henomena of the vi.sinn of the future wliich we will study in 
this eliajiter as a function of the soul, substantiating its in¬ 
trinsic real! tv. 

# 

(hmerally this impression of flie already seen is'considered 
an illusion; it has been called “false recognition,“perver¬ 
sion of memory/' “paramnesia/’ “ancestral memory,” and 
otlier liypothetieal names. I invite seekers afttV truth to 
meditate on the following assemblage of carefully made ob- 
servat tons. 

And first of all, there is this one, which alone would suffice 
to prove th(' reality of which we have spoken. 

Tlic already seen, clearly and Jit orally presented by pre- 
nionitorv dreams, is a fact that cannot he denied, however in- 
('vplicahle it may still he in the present state of our psychology. 
Here, for ('xamplc, is an lionest and irrcfutal)lo account, by 
Canon (Jarnicr, a worthy priest of tlie diocese of Langres,' 
and former professor at the little seminaiy where, as we shall 
see, an event of this sort occurred which it is impossible to 
doubt. 


Tt was in 184(), durin" the second year of my work in the 
npp<'r st'ininary. One night I traveled in spirit during my slee[>. 

ro;ul which 1 foil »twed—white, smooth, and sparsely bordered 
with tiees—seemed to d(*s<'eiid the side of a inoiintain, hv a gentle 
slope, and reacli a })Iain tliat stretched away out of sight.* The sun 

1 Where I stiuliecl Latin from eleven to fourteen years of age. See my 
Memo! rs. 
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was sinking toward tlie Ijorizon, as it was between lour and live in 
tlie afternoon, and siicd its peaceful liglit over tiu* <‘ouiilr\’-sif]e, with 

delicate sliadings of color mid shadow that are easier to iiiia‘_hne 
than to describe. ^ 

I found that I had suddenly stopped short, without knowing Imw 
or why, at a spot where anotlier road cut at riglit angles that which 
I was foiIov\ing. lor all that, there was nothing iinusual about it 
that could have caught the eye of the traveler, nor even attracted 
his atteiitiou. Nevertheless, I still see mvst;Il standing tlicre, 
straight as a statue, contemi>Iating with especial .satisfaction 

nothing much one of those country scenes which we see everv 
day. 

To the left, J noticed, the I'oad crossed mine and jiassed around tlie 
mountain, where, eonseipu-ntly, there liad been built a little wall about 
a meter high which ran'along the road, to sustain the eartli. 

Along this wall were planted tiirt'e large trees which threw a 
dense shade. 

Aiiout thirty feet from tlie spot where I was standiicj:, opposite 
me, in a well-leveled court, there I'ose, close tu the road, a charming 
little house, wliite as chalk and bathed in .sunshine. The only win¬ 
dow, which faced the road, was ojten: behind the wiiulow sat a 
woman well but simply dresse<l. lied picd..initialed among the 
bright colors of her clothes. On her head was a wliite ciTp of 
some very light material with openwoik eiubmiderv, of a form 

that was unknowm to me. This woman seemed about tliirtv vears 
old. ' ‘ 

Standing before her was a young girl of ten or twelve years, 
whom I took to be her own. She was attentively watching her 
iiiotlicr,■ who waii knitting and showing her how it was ilnne; she 
was barefoot, her hair down her back, and was dresse<l somewhat 
like the mother. By the side of the ymiiig girl were three children 
rolling on the ground i a small hoy W'lio might have* been four or live 
years old was on bis knees, showing something to his two little broth- 
eis, smaller than he, t*> amuse them; these were tlat on tlieir backs be¬ 
fore the eldest, and all three were absorbed iu llieir admiration. The 
two women bad given me a rapid glance when thev saw me staiid- 
ing there and looking at them, but they had not stirred. Evidently' 
they often saw travelers passing. 
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A large dog stretched his length beside them and scratched him¬ 
self from time to time, to put tlie fleas to rout. 

Through the wide-open door I saw three men seated benches 
about a table, two on one side and one on tlic other, at tlie very 
back of the room, placing and drinking. They looked like work¬ 
men employed in tlie neighborhood. They wore the linen apron 
and the jioiiited hat of tlie Aliruzzi. 

On the other side, at the right, three sheep were browsing on the 
unappetizing grass; occasionally they butted one another in a 
friendly way. To tlie side two horses, one bay and the other white, 
were fastened to the wall. A pretty little colt wandered here and 
there to amuse himself, and went tuvvard the table of the players, 
without tloubt to take a lesson and to brush their liair with his nose. 
The young innocent received a good cuff as his reward. 

I also noticed four or five hens and a fine eock with a magnificent 
tail, the sort of cock whose grecn-and-blnck plumes decorate the 
ea[is of the Italian mountaineers. These poor fowls were seeking 
tlieir ])ittarice in the court, where the grass, dried by the sun, hardly 
covered the white dust. 

Such was the simple country scene wliich I was watching, in com¬ 
plete content, for the space of ten minutes perhaps, and which dis- 
ajipeared suddenly as it liad come. Before, I had seen nothing; 
afterward 1 saw nothing, and I believed it drowned in the Hood of 
forget fill ness for all eternity. 

This is how it came once more to life, and was stamped for ever 
on my memory and imagination. 

I still see this little eonier of the earth, as I see the clock-tower 
of mv village. 

In IS-b) 1, with two friends, took a trip into Italy. 

Arrival at JIarseilles, a step to Genoa, a brief call at Leghorn, 
Siena, Florence, then a quick advance upon Koine. 

We p:l^s through a liainlet in tlie Aiieiinines. A good conch re¬ 
ceives our august persons. Four or five horses draw the coach, and 
set off like lightning, with a great ringing* of their thousand little 
bells; the vetiurino^ or postilion, wearing an African helmet, or 
rather harletpiiu hat, cracks the whip eternally,—as though he would 
throw his arm out of joint!—brings all the curious into the street, 
and exhibits his prowess to the eyes of tlie multitude. There is uot 
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time enough to admire our Lordships; our earriaire does not run, 
it flies. 

But after leaving the eitj- all ar.h.r .Iisap,,ears. wo sink into a .load 
calm, we reach the crest of the mountain. Thor,, i.s a halt of live 
miniites; four proud coui.sors replace our whip 

coachman!—our carriage Hies along with the dust, we .loseen.i like -i’ 
storm, recommending our souls to God. (There was good reason', 
or I am yet unable to imagine how we ever managed to lind our¬ 
selves still whole and with all our limbs after so mad a ride ) 

finally the carriage slows down to a rea.sonahle si.eed ami ar¬ 
rives at a relay station without mishap. 

During this slop, I look out of the carriage door an.l sweat 
comes out on me; my heart beat-s like a tambourine, and 1 meehan- 
ica } pu my land to my face, as if to remove a veil which troubles 
me and prevents me from seeing: I rub my nose, my eys, like a 

drTmoLff after a dream. I really t'liink I am 

aming, and yet my eyes are wide open; I assure my.self that I 

m no ma “<>'■ yet the victim of a most singular illusion. Before 

dr^im'^N t ‘ t ■ 
nrecim. Nothing has changed ! 

is fills-Vf, ^ >"'• "i'e, 

luite safe of , .?? ' «"> 

1 e sure of it,—that is certain. For all that, I have never been 

hipped? ^ *“ 'l^es it 

ch holds the earth up at the side of the court, the trees the 
“ !"p'’ ‘I’® "■'"‘'“''■i ‘tie mother knitting an.l her da’iedi- 

hedTTtl"'’ '‘'~S themselves ,Wth 
talc a lo " I- "oes 

NothitgL oT r '"o •I- “'leei-. 

tfumi t people arc exactly those 1 saw, as 1 saw 

fetbtures, etc. How is that p<«sible7 But the fact is certain and 
for hftj years I have wondered, Mysterv! Fir-st I saw it in a 
dream; secondly, I saw it in actual reality, three .vears after. 

(Letter 901 .) Uakxikr, Canon. 
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Such is tlip litoral text. I have given it in full, instead of 
in a summary, for eaeh detail is interesting. 

If we admit tliis aeeount—it seems very difficult to refuse 
to do so, as tlie author is not a mere nobody, nor a joker, nor 
an illusionist—we have before us two recort^ed facts; first, 
a dream that occurred under known conditions, in a room of 
the large seminary of Langres, and secondly, a view of this 
dream in panorama, three years later. 

The psychologists who teach that the already seen is an 
illusion are in error. The scene observed has really been 
seen in advance. 

Without doubt, in fifty vears one can imagine a more 
complote identification of the two scenes, that of the dream 
and that of the 1ri]i; it happens (piite naturall}' in the mind 
of the narrator. Hut the foundation remains. There have 
indeed been two successive sights,—one in a dream, the other 
in reality,—and the first had too sharply struck the young 
al)he for there to be any doubt of it. 


This story recalls the premonitory dream at Niort of Saint- 
Maixent with which my readers are already familiar. 
Monsieur Clroussard, cure of Haiiite-Kadegonde, when he was 
in school at Niort at fifteen years of age, dreamed that he 
was at Saint-Maixent (a town which lie did not know by 
name) with iiis school master, in a small sipiare, near a well 
ofiposite to which was a pharmacy, and that he saw coining 
toward liini a lady of the neighborhood whom he remembered 
to have seen once at Niort. This lady accosted him and 
spoke to him of mattiu's which he found so e.xtraordinary 
lliat, a*s Soon as it was morning, he told the patron, as they 
called tlie head of the institution. Tlie latter, very much 
astonished, made him reiieat the conversation. A few days 
later, liaviiig business at Saint-Maixent, the patron took the 
boy with liim. No sooner a-iTived they found themselves 
in the stpiure seen in the dreaan, at two points marked on 
a map which l\lonsieur Groussard sent me, and saw coming 
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toward them the lady in question, who held with the patron, 
absolutely word for word, the conversation of which the 
scholar had told. 

These events are more frequent than are often imagined. 
For my part, I have been told of a great number. Here 

is one in which aja exact sight of the scene to come is shown 
very clearly: 


In June, 1898, I was living with an uncle whom I dearly loved. 
As his health had become uncertain, we thought we ought to change 

our apartment for a house with a southern exposure and surrounded 
by a garden. 

The evening before we moved, at eleven o’clock, I was tliinklng 
(very wide awake) alone in my room, of the grief I felt in leaving 
the well-loved apartment, when all at once I saw the garden of our 
new dwelling as it was at the tifne, veiy sliady and full of llowers; 
tiien it became clearer, it seemed larger, and I saw it as it must 
appear in winter. The only verdure left was the green arl>or of 
ivy. And at the same time I saw two undertaker’s men, one laiire 
and one short, going down tlie patli which led to tlie street. 

This vision, which was very intense, struck me great I v at first, 
then I thought no more al>out it in the midst of tlie cares which 
my uncle’s condition caused me. But seven months later, in Junu- 
ary, my uncle died, and the day of liis burial, a few niinutes be¬ 
fore the body was taken away, I saw the undertakers two men, one 

large and one small, going down the path in the simie spot where 
my vision had shown them to me. 

Be good enough to excuse, dear master, the great liberty I have 
taken in writing to you and receive my most respectful salutations. 

Marie Leuas, 

15 rue Corneille, Le Havre. 

(Letter 920.) 


Ihis letter had evidently but one aim, and tliat quite dis¬ 
interested—to let me know of a case of vision of the future 
which was exactly verified. We can imagine that the author 
foresaw the death of her uncle; but that is all. To have 
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seen what came to pass seven months later, the winter land¬ 
scape, the two funereal men, is outside the scope of rational 
normality. Tliis alreach/ seen cannot be explained, as people 
pretend, as a vision at the moment of the event, for the 
author experienced it one evening' in June, 1S98, and the 
event took j)lace iji January, 1899. 

The evidences of the alreadv seen are very numerous. The 
following account was sent me by a reader of an article, “La 
Glane,*' in “La Nouvelle Jlode,’’ for May 26, 1918; 


1 dreainccl that I was on iny vacation, at the place where I usually 
gi*, l)ut the room ^vhich was given me was ditferent from my own and 
it<‘hiiul a clothes-i)ress 1 saw spreading flames. A stupid dream, I 
forgot it. 

Six months later I reached iiiv destination. I was led into a very 

n. 


small sunmier-house. Altiiougli I had !iever seen it before, I recog- 
nizetl this litth* corner wliich was meant for me. The chulies-press, 


in the same spot, recalleil the tir(‘. I s]ioke of it and they reassured, 
me. For ten years no fire had harmed fhe neighborhood. I had 
l)e”un fn h)se mv fear, when, toward the fourth week, the tocsin 
sounded. An immense lire consumed a farm not far from my 
dwelling, made woi.^e hy tire straw and rubbish, and even licked the 
wall where the clotlies-i>ress stood. 

AimKE IlOGK. 


Once more, these prenionitions are neither so exceptional 
nor so uncertain as is supposed. 

In Ills carefully verified work on “Premonitory Phenomena” 
the Italian scholar Pozzano rejiurts fhe following oeeiirrenee 
wliieli is quite typical as regards the “already seen.” The 
Chevalier Giovanni de Figueroa, one of the best and most 
renowned fencing-masters of Palermo, relates what happened 
to liimself: 

One night in the month of August, in the year 1910, I awoke 
under the iinjiression of a dream which had been so vivid that I 
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roused my wife and told her immediately all these strange, curious 
and precise details. ' 

I was somewhere in the eountr>-, on a white and dustv road, hy 
which I was entering a vast cultivated field. In the venter of this 
field there rose a rustic building with a ground floor for shops an.l 
stables. To the right of the house I saw a sort of hut formed of 
armfuls of leaves and dried wood, and there was also a eart, the 

sides of which were taken down, and on it a harness for a beast of 

burden. 

Tlien a peasant, whose face has remained sharp and clear in niv 

memory, clad in dark-colored trousers, his head covered with a soft 

hat, approached me and invited me to follow him, which I did. lie 

led me behind the building, and through a low and narrow <loor 

we entered a little stable, four or five meld's stjuare, or more, full 

of dirt and manure. In this little stable ti.ere was a sliort stone 

stairway which turned inward above the entrance door. A rnule was 

la.stened to a movable trough and, with his hind quarters, obstructed 

t le passage by which one reached the first steps of the stairs. The 

])easant having assured me that the animal was gentle, I made him 

move and climbed the stairway, at tiie top of which I found mvsdf 

m a littb chamber, or at.ie, with a wooden floor; and I no.ie:,; 

anging from the ceiling, winter watennclons, green tomatoes, onions, 
and green com. 

In this same room, which served as an anteroom, wa.s a group of 
two women and a little girl. One of these two women was ol.l and 

.mi? ^ that the hitter was the mother of the 

10 eatures of these three persons also remained engraved 
on my memory. Through the door wliieli opened into the adjoinin- 

ehamher I not.ced a double bed, very high, sueh as I lia.l never 300 ^ 
lhat was the dream. 

In the foUowdng month of October I went to Naples to assist our 
* Monsieur Amedeo Brucato, in a duel. 

Ub is not the time to tell of the incidents, the annoyances, and 
tJie mishaps tliat a.ssailcd me because of this assistance;'! will only 
say, so far as concerns the dream, that tlie alfair led me into a duel 

This duel took place on October 12lh, the <lay when, with uiy sec- 
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onds—Cai^tain Bruno PalauK’njzhi, of the 4tli Bersnglieri, in garri¬ 
son at Naples, and Francesco Busardo—I went to Marano by auto¬ 
mobile, where I liad never been in niv life and which I did not even 
know existed. I iiad barely penetrated a few hundred meters into 
tlie flat conntrx' when I was sharply struck with the road, broad and 
white with dust, wiiich I recognized as having seen,—but when, or 
on what occasion? Wc stopped at the edge of a field which was 
not unknown to me, because I had already seen it. Wc got down 
from tlie automobile and went into a field to a path bordered with 
thickets and i)Iants, and I said to Captain Bruno Palamenghi, who 
was by iny side; “I know lliis spot, this is not the fii’st time I 
have come here; at the end of the path there oiiglit to be a house; 
there, at the right, there is a wooden hut.” It w’as, indeed, all there, 
and also the cart with the lowered sides, containing a harness for 
,n beast of burden. 


An instant later a peasant in black trousers, w’ith soft black hat, 
exactly like him 1 had seen two months before in my dream, came 
to invito me to follow liim into the house and, instead of follow¬ 
ing liirn, T prc'ccded liim to tlie door of the stable, irhich I already 
InK’U', and, on entering, .saw the mule fastened to the trough; then 
I looked at the peasant, to ask liim if the beast w'as harmless, for 


his hind (piarter.s j>revcnted me from cliinhing tlie little stone stair¬ 
way, and he assured me, as in tlie dream, that there was no danger. 
Ilaviii'jT ciimbed the stairs, I found myself in the attic, where I 
I'ccognix.i'd (he watermelons up under the ceiling, the green tomatoes, 
the onions, the green corn, and, in tlie little room, in an angle at 
the ri'.;lit, the old woman, tlie young one, and the child, as I bad 
si'cu tluaii in mv dr('am. 

In the neighboring eliainber, which I liad to enter in order to 
remove my (liings, T recognized the bed that had so mucli aston- 
islii'd nu' in mv dn'am hecause of its lieight, and I laiil mv vest and 


hat on it. 

I had spoken of my dream to several of my friends in the armory, 
in the fenein,ir-riiig, and elsewhere; ]>ei'sons wlio can all vouch for it: 
Cajdain Palamenglii, the lawyer, Toniasso .Forensi, Monsieur Amedeo 
Bimcatn, ('ount Dentah' Diaz, and ^lonsieur h'olierto Giaunina of 
Naples were witnesses to my precise knowledge of the spot and the 
persons who had tlieir place in the events of the duel. 
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My word as a man of honor will I believe, to assure the 

truth of these things; nevertheless, if it were absolutely necessary 
to liave reeoui^e to the evidence of tl.e witnesses I should hav'e im 

dilheu ly m writing one by one to the friends I have named and I am 
sure they would not fail to respond to my wish. 

scholars interpretation of them concerns the 

Giovaxxi de Figueroa. 

“Thi.s episode,” wrife.s Bozzaiio, ‘‘is particularly wortliv of 

attention liecau.se its authenticity cannot be held in doubt 

as the man who told it is a person who knows the value of a 

word ot honor, and the fact that he told about the dream bc- 

oie Its realization e.xcludes the hypothesis that the iiiiprc.s- 

Moii ot the already seen could he reduced to a trick of the 
memory, ’ 

Bozzano is a spirituali.st and is convinced of reincarnation. 
tradiefLs^'' apparent coii- 

to me that the e.xplanation of the iiivsterv 

has actually been given. It ought still to he studied ‘ 

evJ°M"'V”"" that will not exist 

except m the future—three years, three months, or three davs 

fhJlrl Tt 7 - i-dinissihle to all tlio'se 

Tertain to .7 T although it may be 

is another- ^ ^on this point are numerous. Here 

Monsieur Pletneff, a government official of Tver Russia 
assessor of the college, wrote me in 1899 (Letter 777) that lie 
u seen in a dream his friend Oscroff carried in a coffin 
surrounded by relatives and friends, that he was iw„„rant 

. , 0 th w,is, and that ‘‘almost the same day” he 

Tver at Victni-Valotchek, a city of the department of 

This same letter states that one of the chancellors of the 
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departineiit of Tver, ^Monsieur Ivan Sasonoff, very inneh 
esteemed by the writer of the letter, was passing one day be¬ 
fore a house and saw, while he was entirely awake, a stone 

stairway on the outside which did not exist. Monsieur Piet- 
* 

netV, having ])assed there twice on the same day, made quite 
sure that this exterior stairway really was not there. But on 
])assing by three or four days later he noticed that they had 
brouglit wliite stones and were tearing down the old stair- 
wav in ordor to build a new one. 

lb* 


Tiierefore, tliis non-existing stairway -was seen before it 


was built, and the observer passing by there would naturally 
have beini eonviiieed that he had already seen it. 
llei ‘e is another event no le.ss odd: 


Professor Boelim, who used to teaeli niatlieniatics at Marburg, was 
s]u'lidiiiir an (‘vtaiing with frit'iids, when lie was seized with the con¬ 
vict nai that lie ouglit to return home. As he was peacefully taking 
his tea, he resisteil tins imi)iessioa, whieli, however, came back widi 
such foiee that lie was obliged to yield. When he reached home he 
found everytliing as he liad k'ft it, hut he felt himself driven to 
change the place of his hed; however absurd this mental coramaiid 
seemed to him, he felt that he omjht to do it, so he called the servant, 
and, with his help, pulled tlie bed to the other side of tlie room. 
When that was done, he felt (piite at his ease, and returned to fin¬ 
ish tlie evening with lus friends. They sei)arated at ten o’clock; 
Ik' n'tnrned home and went to sleep. He was awakened in the 
luidtlle of the night hy a great noise and discovered that a heavy 
beam had fallen, carrying with it part of tlic ceding, and was lying 
on the ^)' 0 ^ wliich Ins lied had occupic<l. 

\Vliat is the mysterious force wliieh warns us in this way" 
Yes, 1 repea.t lliat all this seeiiKs inatlinissible—to see wliat 
dnes not exist ! Tlie scene observed by the Abbe (larnier in 
ISItJ tlid not exist in I84t), the young wonmn was throe years 
\'()unger, one of hei' ehildreii was not born; the uncle ol 
M atlame Lelm-s was not in bis grave seven months before his 
death ; the scene of the mouth of October at Maraiio did not 
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exist in the month of August, etc. But can wc dent/ thest 
facts of observation? 

Tliis work had already gone to press wlien I received the 
following letter in response to an oral communication which 
had especially interested me. According to a generally 
adopted rule I had begged the author to accompany his 
account with evidence, establishing* the priority of his dream 
to the occurrence itself. 


r^aris: September 0, 1010. 

As I promised you, I am sending you, under this cover, accom¬ 
panied by two testimonials, the account of the premonitory dream 
which you sliowed a desire to publish. I am very hai>])y to send you 
tills exact observation and beg you to accept, etc. 

A, Saurkl. 

In 1011 I dreamed I was in a new countr>’-side, in a laud that I 
felt was unknown to me. 

On a little eminence, tiic gentle slopes of whicli were covered with 
fresli meadows, I saw a largo building of medieval ai>pearancc, half 
small countiy-soat, half fortified farm. High walls, wealherJd by 
storms, surrounded the buildings with their unbroken girdle. Four 
massive towers, not very high, flanked the corners. Before the 

j)iincipal part and through the meadow there ran a pretty brook, 
with clear, babbling waters. ' ’ 

iden—so Idle i-s—were fetching water from it. Others were light¬ 
ing tires not far from stacks of guns ranged along the walls. These 
men were clad in a curious pale-blue uniform which I did not know, 
and wore a helmet which seemed to me of a strange shape, 

1 saw myself clad in the uniform of an oflicer and giving the 
orders of the camp. 

By one of those odd phenomena which many pei-sons have ex¬ 
perienced, I thought, while attending to these affair.s: “What an 
absiiid situation! Why ani I here an<l in this eostunie?*’ 

As this dream had left me, on my awakening, with a very clear 
and jjieeisc impiession, I did not cease to be interested in the ab¬ 
sence of those incoherent or ridiculous details which people our 
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sk’cii, and by ibis appearance of harmony and lojnc in the absurd; 
for absurd it seemed to me, this situation as olticer in an unknown 
a riiiy. 

l)uring tlic day I sjioke to those about me of this dream and of 
tli€‘ bine soldiers wliich animated it. Then I thought no more of it. 

Ibit the war, which overthrew so many existences, made me, after 
a seiies ot incarnations, a lieutenant of infantry. My rc’giment 
happened to 1)(‘ resting close to the front in tiie Aube. I was taking 
I'oj’ward m\' re<'ruits of the class of IHIO. 

Tile battalion had lieen marcliing since early morning. The heat 
wliich faded the tender green of the tall rye made itself keenly felt 
by my poor young greenhunis. The cloud of <lust raised on the 
roa<l by the thousands of weary feet did not permit me to see where 
we were. I liad received the onler to camp under the walls of “the 
chrdeaii,” which was, the (juartermaster told me, two hundred meters 
to the right. After liaving given my orders to the chiefs of see- 
lion, I went to .join tlie major. 

A few minutes later I r<’joined my company around tlie poplar 
walk which hid the chriteau from me. 

'fhe <'ountry-side wliich appt'ared after I had passed the last in¬ 
tervening tree, striiek me immediately. It was the same gently slop¬ 
ing meadow, all gay with the ilowers whieli June seat tens every¬ 
where; the walls, tlie towers—all was exactly like that which I had 
seen seven yi-ars before in my <lream. All it lacked were the pretty, 
noisy brook and the monumental gateway. 

As I was noting this dilferenee between the dream and the realitv, 
an adjutant came to ask me where the troop should go to get water, 
“'i’o the hrool;,*’ I answered, laughing. The non-commissioned of- 
tii'cr ]ooki‘d at me in astonishment. 1 added: “Yes, if it isn’t on 
lliis si<le it must surely he on the other side of the building. Come 
with me, ’ 

When we luul rounded the tower at the north corner I saw, with¬ 
out astonishmerit, the gay lirook running over the niossv stones and, 
towanl the midille (>i‘ the wall, the large gateAvay just as I had 
sei'ii it in iiiy dream with its inllars of old brick. 

Tlie two leading sections had already solved the prolilem of water. 
Stacks of guns stoutl at the foot of the walls, in the shadow of which 
many ot my men weru already enjoying deeply desired rest. 
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Tbe tableau thus formed was that of the dream of ]!)1L Xtitli- 
ing sensational took place in this spot; therefore, this dream con¬ 
sisted of nothing but a startling view into the future, sliowing me, 

notably, my future situation as an ollicer, which it was impossible 
to suspect in 1911. 

A. Saukkl. 

(Letter 4100.) 


This premonitory dream was exceptionally precise. Mon¬ 
sieur Sail re 1 saw, in 1911, an episode of the war of 1914-18, 
in wliicli he seiwed as an officer. It is a case similar to tliat 
related in ‘^Llucounu” (55.3)—the ease of Monsieur Kegiiier 
who in 18G9 saw himself figuring in an episode of the war 
of 1870. In this case, as in all similar ones, the tiuestiou 
arises: If one has seen a year in advance, or seven vears 
in advance, or three years in advance, as in the case of 
the Abbe Gamier wliich has just been quoted, a scene which 
was to take place at the time when it did take place, then 
the free will of man does not exist and the true doctrine is 
absolute fatalism. At such a date iu 1849 the It aliau woman 
had to be in the house on the road to Rome, with three little 
children, drinking workmen, a gamboling colt, etc.; at such a 
date in 1870, Monsieur Regnicr had to be a soldier facing 
the Prussians and Bavarians and hurl himself, bayonet in 
liand, upon the aggressors; at sucli a date in 1918 ^^loiisieur 
Saurel had to send the soldiers to get water in front of the 
unknown tower. And the same is true of hundreds of simi¬ 
lar eases of prevision. What remains of our free will, of our 
personal liberty? Is there not here aii absolute eontradietioii? 
Is it possible to admit at one and the same time the liberty of 
our actions and the sight of the future? 


This question will be fully discussed in the following chap¬ 
ter. Suffice it to say, at present, that it is extremely subtle, 
but can nevertheless be solved by tlie reconciliation of two 
apparently contradictory terms, by imagining tlial the human 
will is one of the factors employed iu the production of these 
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events; tliat soniethinfr ^vil] always liappen, but that it is not 
iiievifable, for all lliat; and that one sees simply what will 
liappen, thoiii^ht transcendinjr, siip])ressinfr time, time not 
existin'^ in itself, and the past and the future beiu" able to 
exist toj^eflier in an eternal present. 

II one T(‘fused to admit tliis reconciliation one would be 
oldifjed to admit that l^ismarck was not responsible for having 
falsified the despatch from Ems in order to precipitate France 
into the fJerman abyss opened before ber, and that in 1914 
YMliam 11 had no responsibility for the Austrian trickery 
in tlie exploitation of the murder of Sarajevo. Otherwise, we 
should ha\T to admit that there are no bad men,—profliprates. 

knaves, impostors, iniirdercrs.—nor any jrood men either._ 

humanitarian, devoted, hom'st, saerificinjj themselves to the 
moral and intolloetual w{dfai'e of liumanity. 

A\ e shall spoidc of this subject in detail in the next eliapter, 
111 eonneetion witli flie communication wliieb was made me 

in 1911 by Frederic Passv. 

* * ■ 


Deeanse of the astonisiimont wliieb sneb experiences as 
tins! (.<iiiso ns, we seek for all the bypotlieses contraiw to the 
admission of the facts. Wc ima^^ino, for exaniph% in order 
to explain the sensation of tlie already seen, tliat the impres¬ 
sion produced on tlie retina by a country-side or a scene is 
simullanconsly rejiisteivd in llu* iinmiory and in the eonscious- 
iKss, <nid \\c siiji[>os<' that by iiu'ans of even a very .slij^ht 
d(']ay (the fraction of a second) the storin*^ of the image 
tijkis plfKo in tlie iiK’iiiory before the conscious perception 
is tidt. In this case, the sense of memory having been struck 
ti lngiti\(* instant lie lore that of tlie real vision, we think 
that we have already seen the present scene, in some nnde- 
fermiiu'd former time: for even the lentil of a seeond, as 
is pio\(*d b_\ di’i'iims, can give tlie impression of a verx' 
loiii, liiiu. Anollu'r hyj>oth(‘sis assumes that the perception 
ot a scene wliich one believes one has ahvady .seen, can be 
conipaicd to the o]>tical phenomenon of double refraction, 
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which causes one image reaching two faces of a prism to be 
refracted on two different planes: there would be one pro¬ 
jection on the plane of the past and one on the plane of the 
present; for an instant our soul would see double. 

These explanations arc most ingenious; but, on the one 
hand, they are not proved—not at all—and remain in the 
realm of pure imagination, which has nothing to do with 
scientific exactness; and, on the other hand, the facts con¬ 
tradict them, when the\' have been previously related, as in 
tlie case of the square of Saint-Maixent, which was seen sev¬ 
eral days in advance by a young scholar of Niort who was not 
familiar with it (see page 228) ; of the child seized witli 
croup, an event seen the day before (“LTnconnu,” page 
550) ; of the despaiinng patient of Dr. Liebault (see page 
309); of the election of Casimir-Perier (page 270), etc. 
In these eases the explanation just given lacks common sense. 
Perliaps it is sometimes applicable, but rarel.y, if it is true 
at all. 

We must therefore look for something else.^ 

Professor Ribot of the Institute lias further treated this 
subject in his work on “Les Maladies de la ilemoire.” lie 
writes: 


It sometimes happens, in a foreign country, that the sudden turn 
of a path or of a river brings us face to face with a landscape wliieh 
it seems to us we have seen before. Wlien we are introduced ft»r 
the first time to a person, we feel that we have alrea<ly met liiin. 
In reading new thoughts in a book we feel that they have already 
been ju’esented to the mind. 


The author thinks that this illusion is explained by the 
following hypothesis: 

1 A great number of authors have analyzed tliis subject without ap¬ 
proaching the solution, such as iJiigas, Lalandc, Vignoli. Wigan, Maiids- 
ley, Anjel, Binet, Kouillc, Picroii, Vase liide, Soury, P. Ijiipie, but none 
have divined it with the exception of Bozzuiio and C. dc Visme. See 
La Revue des Etudes psythiques for 1901. 
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The impression reeeived evokes from our past similar impressions, 
va^ne, confused, hardy j^rlinipscd, but they sufTicc to make us believe 
that the new state is a repetition. There is at bottom a quickly felt 
resemblance between two states of consciousness which lea<l us to 
identify tlicm. It is an error, but it is only partly an error, be¬ 
cause there is indeed in our past somethin^;: which resembles a first 
experience. 


This explanation is certainly not satisfactory. It does not 
explain any of the events which I have just described. The 
author remarks elsewhere, very honestly, that it does not ap¬ 
ply to such eases as the followinjj which he gives: 

A sick man called Sander, on lenrning’of tlie death of a person of 
his ac(|ualii(aiiee, was seized witli an indelinable terror, because it 
seemed (o liiiii that he had already experienced this impression. 
* I telt thal already, some time before, wliile I was lying here in 
this same hod, X Iiad come and told me, ^Muller died some time 


ago. 


lie couldn’t die twice!'’ 


l^fonsiour Kibot uni.st have been very much embarrassed 
to explain physiologically these curious facts. lie lias also 

<1 noted tlio following example, wliich much resembles the 
former: 


igan in liis hook on **Ija Dual it e de I’ospnt,” wli ich lie pretends 
to o.\[dain by the two hemisplieres of our brain, reports that while 
he was proetil at the tiuieral serv'iees of the Princess Charlotte, in 
the chapel at Windsor, he had all at once the feeling of having 
a 1 1 (.', 1(1 \ been a witness of the same spectacle. The illusion was 


fugitive. 


No li\pothesis is acceptable. People used to suppose that 
the illusion of tlie already seen might be one of the unconscious 
iiiemoi ies inherit otl from our ancestors, who iniglit have known 
what we see at iiresent. This also is inadmissihle. 

Assuredly, any explanation is almost impossible. Monsieur 
Ixiiiot (jualifies these coincidences as the actions of “false 
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incniory. Hut that is not an explanation. He mentions, 
further on, the following incident, taken from a work by Dr. 
Arnold Pick, which is no less inexplicable: 

An educated man, who was verj^ intelligent about his illness and 
who has given a written description of it, was attacked, toward tho 
age of thirty-two, by a peculiar mental state. If he w:ls present at 
a fair, if he was visiting some spot, if he met some one, this hap¬ 
pening with all its circumstances seemed so familiar to him that he 
felt sure he had already gone through the same exi)eriences, had 
been suiTOunded by precisely the same persons, or tlie same ob¬ 
jects, with tlie same sky and the same weather, ete. If he under¬ 
took some new^ work it seemed to him that he had already performed 
it and under the same conditions. This feeling sometimes occurred 
the same day, or at the end of a few minutes or hours, sometimes 
the following day onlj^, but with perfect clearness.^ 


That is evidently a pathological ca.se. 

“In these phenomena of false memory/’ writes Monsieur 
Ribot, there is an anomaly of tlie mental mechanism which 
escapes iis. But this designation “false memory” o.xplains 
notliing to us. The learned physiologist, nevertheless, tries 
to understand, and he has good reason to try. “We can 
admit, says he, “that the mechanism for the localization as to 

the pa.st works backward,” and he proposes the explanation 
wliicli follows: 


The image thus formed is very intense, of an hallucinafory nature; 
it imposes itself as a reality because notliing rertifics this illusion. 
As a result, the real impression is tlirown into the background, with 
the indistinct character of memories; it is localized in the past, 
wrongly if we consider things objectively, rightly if w'e consider 

1 Apropo.s of memory. Monsieur Riljot eitc.s assuredly one of the most 
curious examples that lias been observed: an imbecile recalbvl the day of 
each burial made in the jiarish for tbiitydive years. He could repeat 
with unvarying exactness the name and age of the deceased, as well as 
those who had worn mourning. Outside of this mortuary register ho did 
not have an idea; lie could not answer the simplest questFon and was 
not even capable of remembering it. 
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things subjectively. This liailucinatorj' state, in fact, while very 
vivid, does nt)t efface the real impression, but as it springs from it, 
as it has been i)rodnced by it too late, it must appear like a second 
e.xpei'ience. Tt takes the place of the real impression, it seems tho 
most recent, and such it is, in fact. To us, who judge it from with¬ 
out. and in accatnlaiicc witli what has come to pass externally, it is 
false tliat I he imi)ression was received twice; to the sick man, who 
judges according to the ideas of his consciousness, it is true that the 
impression was received twice, and within these limits his state¬ 
ment is incontestal)te. 

We will (‘(uife.ss that llicse “explanations” of tlie learned 
j)rotessor explain nothing at all. Thei'o is here a series of 
psychic plicnomona that are very different from one another, 
and to whicli the same theory eonld not apply. 

To !i\ronsi(nir Kibot (he niemory is in its essence a biological 
fat'j, and by aeeittent a psyeliological fact. As the number 
of l)i*ain <'ells is somewhoro Ixdween six iinndred millions and 
twelve hundred millions, and tliat of the brain nciwes has 
been reckorK'd at tour or five tliousaiid millions, the brain can 
be considered as a laboratory full of movement, wliere a thou¬ 
sand labors go on at tlie same time: tlie memory-impress ions 
an* surely nnmorons eiiongli. But certain impressions are, 
as we Ih'ne just seen, psii/cJnc rather fhtni If it is 

only by aeeid(‘nt tliat ineinoiw appertains to the psychic 
world, this accident is perhaps the one thing essential to the 
discov{*ry ot tiie invisilile world, just as tlie apparent dis¬ 
orders, the disturbances in the universal gravitation, are flic 
most tt'i’lile source of discovery in astronomy. AVe have had 
proof oi (his in the discovery of the planet Neptune, through 
1 be perturbations ot 1 raiius, in that of the eonipanion of 
Sirius, etc. No, the already seen is not a ^iliysiologii'a! fact of 
tin* brain: it is a metapbysical ]>henomenon, the realization of 
what lias l)<*en already seen. 

Bet us new enter fully into the problem of the knowledge 
of the future. 


IX 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE FUTL'IiE 


\N ill sits by the side of destiny as the 
directing jiower. 

GoLI>KN VKBeES OF PVTtI.\OOB.\S. 


W HAT we have been considering relative to the «7- 

rcady seen is the natural introduction to that 
wliich follows. We shall now study oltseiwations 
verifying the premonitory visions that establish the kyimvU 
edge of the future. 

I have published under this title, in '‘La Revue,”' of 
IMarch 1 and of April 1, 1912, the principal docuinonts 
proving that, under certain conditions, the future has been 
seen and known in advance. Many writers have taken up 
this subject since the publication of tiiese documents—and 
have reproduced them without always taking tiie trouble to 
mention my work; but that is an insignificant detail. Wliat 
particularly interests us here is to know that tlie future has 
been known, described, announced, often with detailed pre¬ 
cision, and that, therefore, there is in the human being a 
psychic principle endowed with faculties independent of the 
properties of matter, a soul as distinguislied from the body. 

I shall first point out the ease of premonition by dream 
which I published in 1911, in the “Annales des Sciences 
psychiques,'’ then in “La Revue/’ of which I have just 
spoken. Here is the curious account: 

Monsieur Frederic Passy, the venerable member of tlie In¬ 
stitute whose long career has been so honorably consecrated 
to the cause of pacifism as opposed to the imbecility of human 


1 Formerly the Revue des 


revues, now the Revue 
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mondiale 
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war/ came to see me one fine day in the month of January, 
Ifill, having: valiantly climbed iny five flights despite his 
eighty-nine years. It was one of liis last visits and the in¬ 
cident described surel 3 ' merited its selection bv him. 

“I did not find it in your ‘L'Inconnu/ ” he said, “and I 
feel sure it will interest you, as it comes from a scrupulous 
writer, a man of incontestable integrit 3 ^ Ihe Quaker Etienne 
de Orel let. I am giving von his account, as I have copied it 
do^\m, of his trip into Russia. During his sta^* at St. Peters¬ 
burg the Countess Toutschkotl* told what follows to the Quaker 
traveler: 


“About tlirce mouths before the entry of the French into Russia 
tile general her biisb;ui<l was with her on their estate in Toula. She 
<lreained tliat wliile she was in a hotel in an unknown citj^ her 
father enferetl, holding her only son by the liand, and said to her 
these exact words; 

“D our fiaj)})iuess is euded, i/our husbaud has fallen. He fell at 
Borodino.’ 

“She awoke in great distress, hut seeing her hu.<band near her she 
r(*ali;<ed that it was a dream ami succeeded in falling asleep again. 

“The dream oceurred again and was followed by so miieh melan- 
chobv that it was long before she recovered. 

I be dream oeeurred a tliird time. At this she c.xperienccd 
such anguish that she awoke her liusliand and asked him, ‘Where is 
Borodino V 

1I«* dill intt know. In tlie morning thov both began to search, 
with their father, on the map of the country, but failed to find it. 
j\t that time it was a very ohseurc spot, but it Ijecame famous 
tliiough the lilnody battle which was fought near it. Nevertheless, 
the iiiiprt'ssion which the countess had received was profound and 
her anxiety was great, i lieu the tlieater of tlie war moved awaj’j 
hut S(ton it a|>proache<l again. 

“Before the Frencli armies reached Moscow, General ToutschkofE 
was put at the liead oL the reserve army. One morning the father 

1 As ftn me, J liave consecrated iny.self to the same protests since my 
liist w(jrk when I \vas twenty j’eurs old. Quite uselossb', also, 

so universal is human stuj)idit 3 ’. 
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of the countess, holding her young son by the hand, entered the 
room in the hotel where she was living. He was sad, as she had 
seen him in her dream, and he said to her: 

He has fallen, he has fallen at Borodino,’ 

“She saw herself in the same room, surrounded by the same ob¬ 
jects with which she had been surrounded in her dream. 

Her husband had, indeed, been one of the numerous victims of 
the bloody battle w^aged upon the banks of the river Borodino 
which gave its name to a little village.” 

(An exact copy) 

Fredkric Passv. 

This premonitory dream, so tragically precise, is assuredly 
most characteristic. 

Can it be supposed that it had been formulated aftenvard 

in the mind of the narrator? No, as its realization had 

aroused in him an unforgetable emotion, and three months 

before its realization they had searched for this place on the 
map of Russia, 

It presents all the qualities of authenticity. But then, as 
I have remarked, if the death of the general at Borodino was 
seen several months in advance, were this death and this bat¬ 
tle therefore inevitable? And in such case what becomes of 
free will? Napoleon, then, was forced to make the fatal 
Russian campaign and was not responsible ? Are human 
liberty’ and responsibility onH an illusion? 

We shall later analyze these undoubtedly confusing conse¬ 
quences. hat shall we think? Fatalism seems in discord 
with all human progress. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
fatality and determini.sm are identical. 

In regard to this a young girl of Naples, iHademoiselle Vera 
Kunzicr, sent me in the month of April, 1917, a letter full 
of distress because of some sentences of mine wliich she bad 
read concerning the incontestable cases of the of the 

future^ begging me to explain how it was possible to reconcile 
these carefully observed facts, which I vouched for, with free 
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will, our sense of liberty, and our responsibility. She was all 
the more insistent because she was still under the shock of a 
profound emotion, caused by a tragic prediction which had 
recently beeu realized in her own family. 

I leplied to her that fatalism and determinism are two 
doctrines ai)soJutely different from each other, and that it was 
necessary not to confuse them, as is generally done. In the 
first, man is a passive being who awaits events which are in¬ 
evitable. In the second, on the contrary, man is active and 
loiins a contributing cause. One does not see what must 
happen hut wliat will happen. Something will alwa^’s happen. 
U is tills something wliieli we see, without its being inevitable, 
lor all tliat. The distinction, it is true, is extremely subtle^ 
but it seemed to me that her young soul of seventeen years, 
pure and free of all preconceived ideas, and of a sensitiveness 
which in her correspondence struck me as particularly deli¬ 
cate, would perceive this distinction, if she gave it the neces¬ 
sary attention. I begged lier at the same tiihe to let me 

know of tlie iirnphecy which had been realized and wliich had 
so profoundly troubled her. 

Here is her letter, which I reproduce tcxtually: 

Dkar gukat IMastkr: 

How hnppy I was to receive your kind letter! It was doubly 

welcome, first because it came from you, and after that because it 

brought me a little light on the ideas which are whirling in my brain. 

I hav{‘ spent a good deal of thoviglit on your letter, and I iiave well 

understood v'liat you had the goodness to explain to me: what will 

luippen may he seen, hut is not inevitable. It has brought me in- 

finite lehei, tor I felt myself going mad over the thouglit that we 

are no longer masters of anything at all, not even of our own 
minds* 

\ou would hUe to know, dear Master, what the event is which 

led me to believe in predestiiiatiuii. I will tell you of it as be.-t I 
can. 

It was in the .spring of 1910, seven years ago. At the time we 
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were ver>' mtimate with a German lady, named Helene Schmidt. She 
was a medium of extraordinary power, and as Mama was veiy much 

interested in spiritualistic seances, she asked her one day to hold 
one of these seances. 

I was not present, for at the time I was a little }>irl, about twelve 

years old, and I was at school, but Mama and our old servant have 
often described the incident to me. 

Helene Schmidt had only to place her hands upon the table for 
it to beg^in at once to rock violently. You know-, Master, the man¬ 
ner of communicating with spirits, if there are spirits. When the 
table, a large and heavy dining-table, which it would have been im¬ 
possible to lift by muscular force alone, began to rap regular blows, 
indicating that a spirit W’as present. Mama asked its name; it named 
Itself by the aljibabet, saying it was called Anton. The medium was 
absolutely unacquainted with this name and she had no knowledge 
eitlier, who was in question when it wa.s mentioned. Anton, I will 
add, was Anton Fiedler, an Austrian, the first husband of one of 
my aunts, a sifter of Mama's, who had married as a second husband 
Adolphe Riesbeek. Helene Schmidt was even ignorant of the ex- 
istenee of all these people. As this Anton Fiedler had been my 
aunt's nearest relative, Mama thought of asking something about 
Jilt future. To the first question, “Will Riesbeek always keep his 
i'frtune? ' the spirit answered brusquely, “Xo." 

“In how' many years will he lose it ?” 

The table struck two tilow’s—*‘Tw'o years." 

Mama then asked, “Will he live long after having lost his for¬ 
tune?" and the rejdy w’as clear and ]>recise, “Five years." Then 
Mama washed to know' how' he would die, but the spirit answ'ered 
only that my uncle W'ould die suddenli/. To the (piestions as to 
whether he would die of sickness, accident, suicide, shipwreck, or 
as the victim of a crime it answered, “A'o." It was impossible to 
know how he would die: at that lime no one thought of war, other¬ 
wise a question concerning it would also have been asked. All that 
w'e were able to obtain from Anton Fiedler was the reiily to tins 
inquiry: “How old will Riesbeck’s sun be when be dies?" And 

the table answered very distinctly: “Seventeen years." Then every¬ 
thing ceased. 

Dear Master, I do not permit mvself to comment; I tell you 
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simply wliat happened. ]\Iama did not at once tell this to my 
aunt, for fear tliat slie would re])eat it to her husband. For that 
matter, .she did not believe in such thin'jrs. Unfortunately, every- 
thinj^ that had been foretold ha]>i)eiicd with the most frightful pre¬ 
cision: Jn tile spring of IfU'i—tiiat is to say e.xaetly two years 
after the pro|)heev—my uncle Uiesheck lost ids fortune on the .stock 
exchange in a daring speculation. Some time after, Mama told 
my aunt, who was and still is at Geneva, of the projihecy which 
had bei'ii made to her and told her the second part of it. 

My aunt rejdied, as any one else would have replied in her 
place,—that it was all nonsense and that we must not have faith 
in it. 


Nevertheless, the second |)art of the prophecy has also been realized. 
I^Iama and 1 often spoke of this seance and 1 said to her: ‘Tf the 
spirit spoke the truth, my uncle ought to die at the beginning of 
till* year IJU".'* 

AVell, Master, Adolplie Kiesbt'ek dic'd at the front on Februai*y 
.12, l!n<,—a sudden death, a bnlh't in the h(*ad,—when my cousin 
Mai 'io was iH’arly eighteen. i\nd this death of which tlie s]>irit could 
not tell us precisely, wliM-h was not siel^ness. nor accident, nor crime, 
nor any of the known deaths, this death was death in battle, of 
which no one was tliinking tlu'ii. 

1 am >eiulmg you in this, <lear Master, a portion of a letter which 
my poor aunt sent us at the time of her husband's death. It is 
written in German, but 1 believe vou know that language, and I 
shall ask ]\Iama to a<ld her signature to my letter. 

1 hope tliis strange ]»ropheey brings a modest eonirilmtion to yoiir 
researches. 1 promise myself the greatest iileasure in reading the 
book which you have said you would imblish after tlio war on the 
‘‘I’revision of llie Future.” 

I am happy, dear Master, to know tliat everytliing is not inevit¬ 
able, for the thought whicli tormented me was this: The death of 
mv dear um-le was predestined, when the Inillet which was to kill 
him was not even cast. 


Ihtrdon me for trespassing on your precious time 
I hong lit of this which often restrains me from writli 


and it is the 
g to you as 1 


.should lov<‘ to do. lint on my part 1 have been very happy to an¬ 
swer your request. All that I write you is absolutely true. 
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I salute you, Master, respectfully and caramente, an Italian word 
which you will surely understand. 

Your goddaughter of the Astronomical Society of France, 

Kunzler. 

I certify that my daughters account is exact in all its details. 

E. Kunzler. 

It would be superfluous, for my readers, to add any eom^ 
ment to this ^account, the complete sincerity of which cannot 
be doubted. The feelings of profound anguish and infinite 
curiosity expressed in the first letter which the narrator sent 
me had already convinced me of it. We have here a typical 
example of the prevision of the future. 

As for its apparently paradoxical agreement with determin¬ 
ism, we are going to speak of that. 

Such facts can no longer be denied. All negation would 
be a flagrant proof of Ignorance—or of another state of mind 
even less excusable. 

In this connection, the premonition of General Toutschkoff 
and my commentary having been published by “La Revue” of 
I^Iarch and April, 1912, Frederic Passy sent me the folloAV- 
ing letter: 


Neuilly: April 27, 1912. 

My dear Flammarion: 

I am among those who hesitate to believe in the possibility of 
the premonitions of which you speak in your ai'ticles; because I 
see in them a negation of that liberty which no longer exists if 
events are absolutely determined in advance. For all that, I mv- 
self furnished you with one of the incidents which you have cited. 

I must tell you that you will find another in the book of Monsieur 
G. Lcndtre, “The Marquis de la Kouerie and the Breton Conspiracy 
of 1790-1793.” 

Madame de Saint-Aulaire—the daughter of Monsieur de Noyau, 
one of the conspirators—announced one morning to her father, who 
did not in the least believe it, that he would be arrested and taken 
before the revolutionary tribunal in Paris, but that she would sue- 
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coed ill saving his life. The incident is vouched for not only by 
her—who died long afterward—but by her son, at the time about 
fifteen years of age, wlio was to be an important pei-sonage under 
the Rcsloration and under Louis I’hilippe as a member of the French 
Academy. 

Yon will jinlge for yourself what we ought to think of this event. 

Frederic Passy. 

This premouitiou was jirecisely realized.^ 


The (| nest ion of linnian liberty doserv^cs to be analyzed. 

We si ill read with real esthetic pleasure the works of our 
eniineiit geoinef rieian Laplace, one of tlie greatest and most 
penetrating of tlie minds wliicdi are the pride of France, 
and at the same time one of onr purest writers. This is what 
he wi'oto. eoueerning free will, in liis “Essai philosophique 
sur les prohahiIit<\s.” (It is the second edition, of 1814, 
which 1 liave before me) : 


All events, ('ven thos(‘ wliieh, through their insigniticnncc, seem 
(o liave no part in the great laws of nature, are as ueecssary a con- 
S(M[uen(*e of (hem as tlie inoveuient of the sun. In the ignorance of 
tlu‘ hoiuls tliat unite them to the entire system of the universe, they 
have lieen supposed to depend upon linal causes or upon chance, 
acemtiing to whether tiiey tu-eurred or succeeded one another with 
leguiarity or without appai'ent order, ljut those imaginary causes 
]i.i\e hecn successivc'ly withdrawn, with the limits of our Iviiowledgc, 
ami have disappeared entirely before the healthy philosophy which 
sees ill them only the ('Xpression of the ignorance of wliieh we are 
tile veritahk* causes. 

The actual events liave, witli what preceded them, a relation that 
is tounded upon the si'lt-eviilent prinei[)le that a thing cannot begin 
to he ^\■itlu)nt a cause whieli has produced it. Tliis a.xiom, known 
as the jirineiple ot sajftcicnl extends even to the slightest 

('\t‘nls. I he trei’st jiossible will cannot, without a determining mo¬ 
tive, give them hirih t(>r if, when all the circumstances of the two 
|>osi(ions W(“re exactly flu* same, it acted in one and refrained from 


' 1 know of another ease similar to it, reported by Lombard de Langres. 
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acting in the other, its choice would, in fact, be without cause: it 
would then be, said Leibnitz, the blind chance of the Epicureans. 
The contrary opinion is an illusion of the mind, which, losing sight 
of the fugitive reasons for the choice of the will among indifferent 
things, persuades itself that it has determined itself and without 
any reasons. 

We ought, therefore, to see the present state of the universe as 
the result of its former state and as the cause of that which will 
follow. An intelligence w’hich, at a given instant, could understand 
all the forces with which nature is animated, and the respective 
situations of the beings which compose it, if it was vast enough to 
submit these data to analysis, and could include in the same formula 
the movements of the greatest bodies of the universe and those of the 
least atom—to such an intelligence nothing would be uncertain, and 
the future as w^ell as the past would lie open before it. In the per¬ 
fection wliich it has been able to bring to astronomy, the human 
mind offers a feeble outline of this intelligence.^ 

We shall discuss this reasoning in a moment. 

We are accustomed to attribute the paternity of this to 
Laplace. But all thinkers had uttered it before him, and 
nothing is more natural: it almost dates from La Palice. The 
firet edition of this book on probabilities, consists of a coui’se 
given by Laplace in 1795 at the Normal School founded by 
the Convention. 

But in 1787 Immanuel Kant had ^vritten in his “Critique of 
Pure Reason”; 

From the point of view of time and its regular order, if we 
could penetrate into the soul of a man so that it will reveal itself 
by acts internal as well as external, if we could understand all its 
motives, even the slightest, and at the same time all the external 
influences, w’e could calculate the future conduct of this man with 
all the certainty of an eclipse of the sun or of the moon.^ 

Kant is not the inventor of this argument, either. We 

Laplace, Essai philosophuine sur les pro&a6ift^^'s (Paris, 1814), p. 2. 

2 French edition, p. 281). Foissac, La Chance et la Destince, p. 212, 
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find it amonp: tlio most aneiont autliors, as far back as the 
f^)mans, as far l>a(k as Cbccro, for example. In his treatise 
on “Divination/ he lias his Iirother, Qnintus, explain the 
eoiniection between the sight of the future and fatality. He 


sa vs: 


Til order to arcount for divination, it is necessary to go back to 
tile Divinity, to destiny, to nature. Reason obliges us to confess 
that everything is governed hy destiny. 1 call destiny tliat which 
the Ciieeks named (it^ap^uvt) thjit is to say, an order, a series of causes 
joined totjefher and. producing results. There is that perpetual 
truth the source of which is in eternity itself. According to tills 
there is notliing^ in tlie tut lire for which nature does not already con¬ 
tain suflicient causes. Thus destiny would he the eternal cause of all 
things, the cause which (-onstrues past, jueseiit, and future events. 
It. is tlius by ineaiis of obserxation tliat we can learn what are usually 
the <‘onse'^((uences of each cause, \\htlinut it is this chain of causes 
and t'tfecis which explains inspirations and dreams. 

het us add that sinci* (‘vei'\'tliing is ruled bv destinv, if a mortal 
could e.xist eapaliie of conceiving the cotineclion between all causes 
he woulil never lie mistaki^ri. In fact, lie who knew all the causes 
4)1 events could not tail to uuder>taml all the future. 


This inode of reasoning is iinjiceeable in itself and, T 
rejieat, what Idonsieur do I^a Palit'o sa^^s approaches the 
frnth. That tliere are no elfeets without cause, is evident. 
i>iit the coiu'Iusion ol fatality, or of alisolnte deteriniiiism, is 
not haeketl by the same evidence as this reasoning of simple 
good seiist*. 

Dt'sjiite my iiiofouml admiration for Laplace, on whose 
Works 1 was brought up, I coiiL'ss that I cannot share his 
absolute negation ol 1 rce will. M\' rcatlers already know 
what 1 liave written concerning tliis thorny point, in iny 
i\l cimiirs. 

“The freest will in the world cannot act without a de- 
Icrmining moti\'e.’ Doubtless. Lnt among the causes con- 

1 he hieinntiOHC, lil). I, ca]>. 
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corned in the choice, our own personality exists, and that is 
not a negligible cause. 

This personality" acts, one would say, according to its 
predominant motive, and, is itself, due to former causes,— 
that is incontestable. Nevertheless it exists, along witli our 
character, and what is here perhaps even more important, 
even irrefutable, is that we feel very strongly, that we ex¬ 
amine, weigh, consider within ourselves, wlien the matter is 
wmiHh the trouble, and that we decide with a full sense of our 
responsibility. 

There are times, I admit, when the scales are just in 
balance, and the smallest added weight may tip them; but 
this little weight may be our own fancy', our wliim, our will, 
even our own pleasure in frustrating a foreseen result,—in 
a word, to the extent of the exercise of our liberty'. No one 
has the authority' to declare that all this is “an illusion” of 
our mind, or to state this h.vpothesis as a demonstrated truth. 
The principle of the “sufficient reason” is within ourselves, 
when we discuss it before the tribunal of our conscience. 

That we decide in accordance with the predominant motive 
does not prove that we do not act according to our character. 
Our own will is associated with this character, without being 
the slave of it. In his treatise on “The Heavens” Aristotle 
wrote (Book II, chapter 13) : “It is like the case of a man 
who, being both very' hungry" and veiy thirsty, finds himself 
at an equal distance from food and drink; necessarily' lie 
would remain motionle.ss.” Dante said the same thing in 
the Fourth Book of the “Paradiso”: ‘^fnfra duo cibi, distanfi 
e moventi. D^un mode prinia morria di fame,—che liber 
uoino t*un recasse a deni id* Buridau has the credit of hav¬ 
ing expressed this reasoning, putting a donkey in place of 
the man. 

There is no doubt in any one’s mind that neither the donkey' 
nor the man would die of hunger. There is nothing of the 
mechanical in nature. 
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Is there absolute iuconipatibility between prevision and free 
will 1 Tliat is wliat is generally stated, and by ancient writers 
as well as by moderns. 

The autlior of the “LTIistoire de la Divination dans Eanti- 
(piile,'’ Monsieur Ibuielie-Leelerecj of the Institute, writes that 
an uncertain future, depending upon free will, does not agree 
with the idea of tlie fixed laws inspired by the sight of the 
universal order, and that the popular instinct, anticipating 
the philosophical theories, has been insuperable in its inclina¬ 
tion to consider the future as unavoidable (Volume I, page 
15) ; tliat the future cannot he foreseen just because it is in¬ 
evitable" (ibid.) ; tliat there is "an unending conflict be¬ 
tween prevision and liberty and that the one sets aside the 
other" (ibid., page Ki). Sextus Empiricus has shown that 
since future events must occur cither necessarily or by chance 
or be produced by free agents, divination is useless in the 
first case and impossible in the second case (ibid., page 79). 

In his "E.ssay on Free Will" Sehopenhaner writes: “If 
wt* do not admit the rigorous necessity of all that happens by 
virtue of a causality which compels all events without ex¬ 
ception, any prevision is impossible and inconceivable’’ (page 
124). 

Evidently there is general belief in an incompatibility, an 
undetermined contradiction between free will and prescience, 
iK'ciUise we confound ‘‘Divine Prescience’’ with necessity. 
That is an error. 

In the conversations of Goethe with Eekermann, we may 
read, under the date of October 12, 1825: 

Wli;it do we knf>w, ami with all our intelligence where do we stand 
fd-ilay 1 

Man is not horn to sol\e the problem of the world, but to seek to 
understand tlie extfurt «>f the problem and to keep, thereafter, well 
within limits of that which he is able* eonceive. 

His faculties are not capable of measuring the universe, and to 
winh to approach the totality nf things with the intelligeuee, when 
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it has so restricted a point of view, is labor lost. The intelliprenco 
of man and the intelligence of the Divhnity are two very different 
things. 

As soon as we gi-ant liberty to man, that is tlie end of the om¬ 
niscience of God; and if, on the other hand, God loiows what I 
shall do, I am not free to do anything but what he knows. I cite 
this dilemma only as an example of the little we know, and to 
show that it is not good to touch upon divine secrets. 

Also, among the highest truths we ought to express only those 
which seiwe the good of the world. The others we ought to kee]) to 
ourselves, but like the gentle rays of a hidden sun they may spread 
and they will spread their light on what we do. 

Goethe did not dare go further. Why? Let us find out. 
Events and happenings generally influence us more tlian we 
believe. Let each one analyze attentively the acts of his life 
and he will readily recognize this. Our free will finds play 
only in a very restricted compass of activity. “Jlaii pro¬ 
poses and God disposes,” goes an old saying. This is not 
entirely exact. God, or Destiny—Fatiuu, as the Latins called 
it—leaves us a little liberty. 

The proverb that is the opposite of the preceding one— 
each proverb has its opposite—puts it this way : 

“Heaven helps those wlio help themselves.” 

Yes, man proposes and events dispose: but at the same 
time we are the builders of our own destiny. 

In short, truth does not exist in the metaphysics of the 
philosophers who expatiate upon the fatality of destin3% but 
ill the common and practical good sense which is summed up 
in the universal adage of six words which I have just cjuotcd. 

My explanation is essentially careful to remain in the 
exclusive domain of the positive facts of observ^ation, without 
having recourse to hypothesis. When we are tohl that 

our feeling of free will is an illusion, that is an hyp<ythesis. 
I am .sitting down at my desk, and I ask myself what I shall 
do ; I ponder. I reason, I decide on this or that. I am a.ssuved 
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(hat I am tlio dupe of eircnmstances external to rtiy will, 
I maintain, on tlie eontrary, tliat if I had no reason, I should 
let events occur as they might, and that libeiiy consists pre¬ 
cisely in the ('hoice of what seems preferable to me. It is 
not absolute, no matter how much we might wish it to be, it is 
relative; we are constantly upset in our plans; there are even 
soim* days when riothing goes right. It is very' imperfect, but 
if is our incontestable sensation, and we have not the right to 
supj^ress if in ortler to substitute a hypothesis for it. It is 
as evident as the day. It is an appearance, they may say. 
^ cs, an apjx'aranee like the sun, like a landscape, like a tree, 
Iik(‘ an arm-ehair, like a house,—things wliich we know through 
the im|)ressions tliey make upon us,—but this appearance 
is confounded with the reality. 

1 hero is in it a fact of dail^' observ^ation, constant, Icgiti- 
ujafe. irrefutable. 

Oh! assuredly, we are often vei’y passive and form no radi¬ 
cal (hdennination. And the objection is ollered that when 
we ilehale with in tuu’selves and make up our minds after ripe 
1 (’f!(’('! ion. it is abvays in aeeordanee wdtli a predominating 
motive, so that our pretended liberty is like a j)air of scales, 
<'iK* pan ol w'hich will sink according to the weight placed 
in it. Jxyond a. doubt, w'O ourselves make up our minds, 
win'll wreason eoldl\' wi'ighiug the pros and eons, to that 
^\ldeh seems preleralile to us. Jlut it is preeisely in that that 
our reason acts, and no sophistry ean suppress this conviction 
in us. \\ (* e\'t*n lei'l iliat in the opposite ease w’e sliould be 
u 1 1 1(<isoi 1 tibIt*; ciiid when, at tinn*s, wa* arc led to act against 

oui .)inlgiuciil, W’c ft't'l we have bt't'ii, in some respects, forced 
to it. 

-\s toi iit't* ^vill, is not the follo^ving declaration, which 

»lu\enal ]>ut in tlie mouth of au imperious w'oman, the best 
argmm'iif ? 

Sir. volo: sir Juhro; sif pi'o ratio tic }wlunias. “I wdsh it, I 
ordi'r it; my will is my only reason.” 
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^^Jiecause such is our pJecLsurCy** said Louis XIV, with a 

pride which was to destroy royalty. 

Without doubt, is the reply, we are endowed with a certain 
liberty of action: we can choose, we can determine according 
to the preponderant motive; but to seek for absolute free will! 
Is not each one of us led according to liis temperament, his 
ideas, his preferences, and also according to circumstances 
and the cliain of events? can we fi 'ee ourselves 

from the chain? We begin works, big or little, \vitho\U 
knowing whither thev will lead us. Let each one examine 
his own life and see clearly how feeble is his personal lib¬ 
erty. We are carried along in the whirlwind. Man pro¬ 
poses and destiny disposes. This des-tiny is the iinivci’sal 
spirit of which we form but a minute portion. But we, also, 
arc spirits. 

Aijsolufe free will? No, relative free will. 

Undoubtedly, our liberty is much more restricted than it 
appears to superficial minds. The cosmic progress of the 
xiniverse leads us on. We live under the influence of as¬ 
tronomical conditions, of meteorological conditions, of heat, of 
cold, of climate, of electricity, of light, of our surroundings, 
of our heredity, of our education, of our temperament, of our 
health, of our strength of will, etc. Our liberty is comparable 
to that of a passenger on a .ship wliich bears liim from Imrope 
to America. His voyage is traced in advance. His liberty 
stops sliort at tlie sliip’s railing. He can walk upon his float¬ 
ing edifice, talk, read, smoke, sleep, play cards, etc.; but he 
cannot leave his moving home. The sketch of our existence 
is traced in advance, like the movements of the portions of 
a machine, and w'c liave a role to fill, with a certain amount 
of personal action. This conditional liberty is certainly very 
limited, but it exists all the same. You are, let us suppose, 
at a friend’s table. You are offered certain dishes, you can 
clioose between wliite and red wine, between Burgundy and 
Bordeaux, beer and pure water, and you know perfectly that 
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you aiT freo to choose, with due regard for your stomach, 
and by nmking use of your rcdsati. 

If we obsem^e with care, at any moment, our least acts, we 
sliall see clearly that our libertj' is extremely limited, that 
wliat we decide to do in the morning, when we awaken, may 
be disturbed for a tliousand causes, but that nevertheless our 
jirincipal iiitciition will be more or less realized, and that our 
choice will be felt. 

It is the same with great things as with little; our most 

important acts are determined both by circumstances and 
our will. 

We can admit the premonitory sight of the future without 
compromising, for all that, the principle of free will and of 
Iniiuan responsibility. The present never stops: it is con¬ 
st ant Iv continued b^' the future. Something will always hap¬ 
pen ; it is not inevitable for all that, if it is granted that the 
human will forms a part of the chain of events, and that this 
\\iH enjoys a relative liberty; what it decides becomes real, but 
it might not have decided; the future is the succession of 
the ])dst, <ind seeing it does not ditTer essentiallv frcim seeing 
tlu' j>a-st. Ibis fa(*t does not at all prevent us from adiuittin 
tliat tI h* hnman will is one of the ea\ises of action in events. 
Something else might have happened than what did happen, 
and it is this otlu’r thing which would be seen in premonitions. 

\\ hat ballpens is the result of the ehaiu of causes, whether 
it is a revengeful force wliich orders its adversaries to be shot 
or guillotined, as Paris saw it in 1793 and 1871 (and as it 
has been seen almost everywhere on our lovely planet), or 
A\hether it is a philaiithi'opic lorce wliich interposes rn the 
midst of a revolution to stop its excesses or to direct its 
progress. Iiat hapjieiLS does not prevent the existonee of 
good ami evil, of the tyrant iuid the vietim, tlie just and the 
unjust, the brutal and the tlumglitful, the intelligent and 
tiu idiotic, the iiloodthirsty and the pacifistic, the explo-iters 
and the exploited, Die robber and the robbed. 
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To SCO, by any process whatever, what will liappcn lhrou^'“h 
the succession of effects and causes, can be reconciled with 
the existence of all the eff’ective causes, includinjr liberty. 

The future is no more a mystery than tiie past. If I cal¬ 
culate to-day that the movements of tfie moon about the 
earth and the movement of the earth about the sun will b^ad 
our globe and its satellite in a direct line (sun—moon—earth ) 
witli France, upon the passing of the shadow of the moon, on 
August 11, 1999, at half-past ten in the morning, and that a 
total eclipse of tlie sun will be observed to the north of Paris 
during two minutes, there is no more mystery in this predic¬ 
tion than in the retrospective reckoning of the e'clipse of the 
sun which took place over Peripagnan, on July 8, 1842. At 
the moment of the eclipse of 1842, which was made famous 
1)3 the obseiwations of Arago in Ids nati\’e town, I was four 
montlis and eleven days old ; at the moment of that of Aughst 
11, 1999, I shall have been dead a long time: Uut that has 
no importance whatever: what is to-da.v the future for me. 
for 3 ’ou, for tliose now living, will be the present of othei*s 
and will thjen beeonie the past. 

One ma^" object that the comparison of astronomical event.s 

ith human happenings is not complete, us it is granted that 
there is no libert 3 ' in the movements of the stars iuid that 
with them fatali.sm is absolute. Hut we cau aii.sw'er that if 
free will is included in the number of active causes, its cffect«> 
will be felt none the le.ss. 

Theie is no doii!)t that eveiything which lia])pens is tlie 
neccs-sary result of active causes, including' tlu' most abjtKd 
Climes, inelnding the burning of Rome, including the martyr¬ 
dom of the Christians by Nero, including the violation of Bel¬ 
gium 1 ) 3 '’ the Germans, the assa.ssinations of its citizens, the 
burning of Louvain, the bombardimmt of the cathojclral of 
Rheims, the infamous ma.ssacres of the last (lerman war, 
Lut each actor forms part of the active caus.e and is partl 3 * 

1 csponsible. The events art a mechanical series, wliich in- 
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cOiides the sentence of Jeanne d'Arc to the flames by Bishop 
Cauclion, on the accusation of witchcraft, and her later canon¬ 
ization by otlier l>islioj)s; which incindes the chemist Lavois¬ 
ier, the astronomer Bailly, the poet Andre Chenier, the philoso¬ 
pher Condorcet, victims of the blind and ferocious revolu¬ 
tion ists. ^\1] iIk’sc thing's are brought about by determining 

'' ' « ' are not inevitable, and the course of events 

might have been different. To conclude, from this, that re¬ 
sponsibilities do not exist means chaos. The Emperor of Ger¬ 
many who, in uncliaining the war of 1914, caused the death 
ot twelve million liuman l)eings, is not to be compared to Saint 
A'incent dt* Paul; neither the one nor the otlier is an automa¬ 
ton, a slave of fatalism.^ 

To suppress liberty would l)e to suppress all responsibility, 
all moral valuation, to e(|ualiz(‘ the good and flie wicked, to 
which our inner certainty is opjiosed. In this case vve should 
have to give np oui- elear(‘sl and most ('vicbmt ideas. 

Ev'ery one has before liini his own unknown fate; but 
(‘vents will eome to pass, despite the more or less developed 
free will of (‘ach person, and oven beeause of this free will. In 

human life' all hkmi act iii v’^arious vv'ays, and the consequences 
rt'.sulf fntm all this. 

Ilu'te aie fools and wise men (perhaps more fo(>ls tlian wise 
men) who are eertaiiilv* not dominatcal by reason, and tliose 
espi*cially in the administration of eountries. 

' 'I Ihm'c ! 11 (' u i< kcfl wild know Iiiiitr wrll tliyv arc (loin- ovW nml 

<lo It on purpoi^c. I have luiil the jiroof of it more than onro. althoii-h 
lhi> uholo of my life ha-; heen eon.^t^-rated to the good of human it v I 
have never forgotten that at the time when I was giving a regular 
eoiir.ve 111 p(>|iniar astrommiy to Pie workmen of Paris, at the Kcolo 
Turgot { lSG.'i-1870), a course free for them as for T had. although I 
^^l\s in u.int of M'.'.ti’rces, ch(*rislicd the ainliition of huving a prettv 
little statuette (d the Venus do Medici, wliich T had notici'd in a shop of 
jda.st(‘r casts, .'^lie !iad cost me fifteen francs. I was carrying lier away, 
o\ L r ni\ limit, in hap[)y satisfaction, when a gamin Hung himself upon 
iny neck from hehiiul and uttered eries of iov at seeing my prettv little 
statuette hidken into fragments on tlie sidewalk. Yet it was to teach 
these Itumhlo brothers tliat I was giving mv course. 
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Even while each of us has before liim his unknown fate, 
we each create this fate: we act according to our facul¬ 
ties, our possibilities, our heredity, our education, our jiula¬ 
ment, our hearts, and knowing quite well tliat we enjoy rela¬ 
tive liberty and can make decisions. We are tlie artisans 
of our destiny. 

Wliatever we may do, the hour of our death is already de¬ 
termined. AVh^'? Because events will succeed oih' anntlier, 
including our caprices, our weakne.s.ses, our im])rudenccs, our 
mistakes, including all that will come to pass about us. We 
act, naturally, according to our possibilities and our mentali¬ 
ties. An lionest man will not be made to lie: a gemu-ous man 
will not become avaricious. The action of eacli one, limited 
bj' his faculties, exists none the less, and tliere arc tases 
when we(‘ks, when months of reflection are necessarv for us 
to make our decisions. Nevertl»ele.ss, our acts are linked to¬ 
gether, and seeing them in advance does not alter the chain. 

It seems to me that Bozzano, the laborious analyst of ])sychic 
phenomena, has rationally defined tins apparent antimony 
in writing: fibre arbifre ni determiaisote absohe'i dur- 

ijig the incarnate e.xistence of llie spirit, but cond it tonal 
liberty 

You miglit still, perhaps, object that if wliat happens must 
necessarily happen, it is superfluous to torment ourselves in 
order to succeed in anything wliatever, to try to carry off the 
victory in a competition, to go after the doctor for a sii-k 
per.son, to struggle against an adversary, ett'. This objection 
proves precisely our action in the order of things. However 
much of a fatalist j'ou may believe yourself, you run as 
(juiekly as possible after the doctor, 3011 serve the coiinti\v 
against the invader, you call the fire departnient to put out a 
fire, you put out a fire which has started from a sjiark falling 
on 3 'our papers in your workroom, etc. You have reason and 
you make use of it. This does not at all prove that you lack 
it and that you are an automaton. 
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Dot’s not llie best proof that we have of our liberty, of our 
powers of free choice, of conscious decision reside in the inti¬ 
mate. absolute feeling we have of it, against which no sophism 
can prevail? You know that you can make any gesture yon 
please. It is no use to tell you that the fancy to lift your 
linger is j)rcec(led by a series of antecedent ideas: this fancy 
is itself real and comes from nothing but our mind endowed 
with mental liberty. 

The future is determined liy circumstances, including human 
liberty, ineluding even the rancor of the unjiistl 3 ’' beaten 

animal, and a thousand special instances of which we scarcely 
think. 

7/ie human pcrsonaUtij ts a party to active motives in the 
tiKtrc/t of imman eveuts. 

there is the solution of the jiroblem stated b^' Cicero, Saint 
Augustine, Laplace and their followers. 

An extieincK’ subtle distinction must be made here in order 
not to confound the inevitable chain of human events with 
fatalism. What happens is not inevitable, although it is the 
necessary result of its causes. A man receives a blow in the 
haelv from the fist of a hurried passer-I\v in the midst of a 
ciovd. he might not liav’c received it, for, on one hand, he 
might not h<i\e gone out of hi.s house on that da^' or he might 
not have taken tliat direction, and tlie man who assaulted 
him miglit not liavc* hemi tlieri’ hiiu.self. Things would have 
hiitipened diner(’ufI 3 ', that is all, and the event would liave 
IxH'ii snmelhiiig else. Nevertheless, a premonitorv vision 
mivlit Iiave been seen of what would happen, without this 
\ ision s pioving, for all (hat, the absence of free will in 
tile two actors. We eodporafe in the march of events. It is 
not modt'st to .spi’ak of oursel\'es, but it is just there that we 
ai(’ the best judges; and I shall permit myself to use an 
(Xtiiu])I(* \\hic‘h I know aiiont exactly', For inan^' years I have 
stiuyglcd to spread the knowledge of astronomy in the world, 
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and I have in a measure succeeded. Illustrious friends 
of science and progress have given me the most precious assist¬ 
ance in the foundation and gradual organization of the As¬ 
tronomical Society of France. No one could efface from my 
mind the different struggles which I have undergone or make 
me admit that that was not a personal work of my own; 1 
know something about it, and all organizers are in my posi¬ 
tion. Will is not a vain word. Each one can make the same 
reflections over what concerns him. We art and the future 
is made of our consecutive actions. That is not fatalis’u. It 
is even the opposite. Fatalism is the doctrine of the drowsy; 
fatalists await events, which they suppose nnist come to pass 
nevertheless and in spite of everything, Tlie contrary is the 
case, we work and we cooperate in the march of «*vents. Far 
from being passive, we are active, we ourselves construct tlie 
edifice of the future. Determinism ought not to !)<* con¬ 
founded wth fatalism. The latter represents inertia, the 
former represents action.^ 

Fatalism is Oriental, Turkish; determinism is European. 
There is an abyss between the two civilizations. 

To see the future is simply to sec what is going to ha]ipen. 
It is not to foreseef it is to see. In astronomy wc calculate 
the orbit of a comet, for example, the normal theoretic orbit, 
liic curve—eliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic—in space. Hut 
it is possible for the comet to pass in tlie neighborhood of a 
large planet, the attraction of which will inlluence it. This 


1 We see that the greater number of contemporary writers imapine that 
tlie discussion of determinism is a philosophical tlieory of modern inven¬ 
tion. That is not at all true. Let us open Vnlumo I of the f*<itinftrnt'sic 
phiiosophtffite of Charles lionnet (Clcneva, 1770), at pape tbt; there we 
read: “I have never said, because I have never thouiiht. that motives 
determine the action of the soul, as a lioily determines tlie inovcments 
of another body. The body does not possi-ss action of ilself; (he soal 
contains within itself a principle of at't i rtt t/, lehieh it onhf holds from 
Him who made it. To sjieak exactly, motives do not determine it, but it 
determines itself in view of the motives, and this metaphysical distinc¬ 
tion is important.’* 
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distnrhanpo will modify its course, and our sight of the comet, 
coiK'ei Jiirig its position, will not he exact and precise unless we 
allow for this disturijing infiueiice. 

All influences have their effect upon events. That of man 
is not more negligihlo than the planetary disturbances, al- 
t liough it enJo\ s a certain independence. 

1 lierelore it is not impossible to reconcile our feeling of 
Iif)ei1\’ \\ith a j)renu)nitory knowledge of human events. 

Suppose an observer is placed near the top of a mountain 
at the foot of which tii(*re stretches away a vast plain. He 
sees a man following a patli wliicli leads to a village, and he 
di\iiies that this tra\eler is going to the village for some 
husines.s or other. In what way would tlie fact of seeing his 
action contradict the liberty of the individual? 

1 he flee will of the actor is not in contradiction with the 
sight of tlic olrsorver. The anticipated sight of an event does 
not influence this event. From the mountain on which we 
sii[>])ose our.seivcs, we see, for example, two trains rush quickly 
into each oth(*r, through an error in switching. A disaster 
IS imminimt. Our siglit, our prevision goes for nothing; the 
lact of seeing it is entirely foreiLui to the fact of the event. 

To s('(‘ events unroll in the future as we see tliose tliat have 
uiiiolled in the past, docs not prevent the determining causes, 
ifuluding tlu* human will, from having their efft’ct. 

lias it lu'ver happened tliat while reading a novel you have 
divim'd exactly the rest of the story? And does not the 
greatest skill of a writer consist in giving such an appearance 
'd li-uth to Ins imaginary personages and to interest tlu' reader 
so k(‘enly in iIhmu, that he is impatient to know the rest? For 
examide, the prince of story-tellers, Alexandre Dumas, gave 
us ‘■doseiili Bal.samo" after “Tlie Queen's Necklace.’* While 
reading the list of the innumerable works of Ibis author, you 
ma>' lia\-(‘ remarked the title of "The C’ountess of Fharny. ” 
^\e^, wiihoiil liaving read this hast romance, without know¬ 
ing who tins coiuitess may be, has it not happened that, while 
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you were reading the twelfth chapter of “Tlie Queen’s Neck¬ 
lace” and tlie description of the beautiful (qualities of Mon¬ 
sieur de Charily, given by Marie Antoinette to Andree de Ta¬ 
vern 03 ', who is veiy pale and deeply moved,—has it not hap¬ 
pened that ,von liave divined, in a sudden Hash, that Mademoi¬ 
selle de Taverne.v, who was in love, would become the Count(‘ss 

f 

of Charny? Have von not divined the future? 

^ ft 

Certain persons who disagree might invite me to notice that 
the characters of Alexandre Dumas are pupi>ets whom he 
moves at his will, and that my comparison is valueless be¬ 
cause it could be used to prove just the contrarv of ni\' tliesis, 
and lead us to conclude that, far from being free individuals, 
men and women are onh' jnippets in tlie liand of the author 
whom we name God, Destine', or Chance. 

This objection would not be well founded. Tn arranging 
his romances after his own fashion, Alexandre Dumas evi¬ 
dent l^"" did what he wished, what pleascil him, what he pre¬ 
ferred, what seemed to him most interesting to liis readers, and 
Iiis imagination pla^’ed the most important role. Ills pei- 
sonages, imaginaiy or real,—Andree de Taverne\', the 
(Jountess of Charn\% the bail iff of SulTren and his nepliew 
Charnj'’, iMarie Antoinette, the Cardinal de Rohan—appear 
upon the scene following the caprices of his prodigious talent 
as a stoi\y-tcller. I knew Alexandre Dumas, with his large 
face and his scrubby’, shaggy* wig, and I can see him burst into 
peals of laughter, his own heart j' laugliter, at some ps.vehologist 
of the Eeole eome to oppose grave determinism to his amus¬ 
ing fantasies, and to tell liim tliat he had been fatally forced 
to write what he had imagined. 


From this assemblage of considerations we can, it seems 
to me, draw an indisi)utal)]e conclusion. The cases of .spon¬ 
taneous vision of future events are so numerous and so aile- 
quate that the hypothesis of casual coincidence is a hypo- 
iliesis devoid of value and must be absolutely' rejecteti. Those 
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wlio have siifTieieiitly studied the question have no doubt at 
all of this .sni)linniial view. Tliere is no actual scientific ex- 
j)lanation of it, but it does not abolish libe^t 3 ^ 

Despite appearances, and no matter what may be thought 
of it by pliilosophers who have not made sufficiently thorough 
study of this special (lue.stion, the sight of the future is not 
at all iji contradiction with tlie utmost extent of human liberty 
and t ree will. e see what is going to happen, we abolish 
fnuc, wliich, for that matter, docs not exist in itself, as it is 
a transitory product of the movements of our planet. It is 
tlius, simply, an idea which is abolislied. We see what is 
going to liappen as we can see what has happened. If will, 
capricf’, circumstances had brought something else, it would 
have been tins other tiling which was seen. Knowledge of the 
future no more compromises liberty than does the knowledge 
of the past. 

In absolute space time does not exist. If the earth re¬ 
volved twice as fast the days would be half as long. These 
uK’asurements are relative, not fundamental.^ Let us not con¬ 
found th(‘ stieei'ssion of events, that which to our liuman 
impressions constitutes “time/' with the absolute. Astron¬ 
omy has already invited us to make this distinction. This 
evening, for example, look at Sirius, Vega, and Aldeharan; 
\'ou see them not as they are but as they no longer are, as 
tliey were,—the first, eight years ago, the second, twenty- 
five years ago, tlie tliird, tJiirty-two yea re ago. Our actual 
]>resent coexists witli their past. We saw in the heavens, on 
February 22, l‘*()l, a sidereal conflagration which had taken 
jilace aliout lobl. The stars, as we see them at this moment, 
no longer e.xist. The actual time of Jupiter and Saturn is 
Hot that of tliis world. 

I Wi' are familiar witli a groat iinmlior of .ohsorvatioiis concorniiig the 
rolatirtty of our iniiUf^>ions of time, wliioh has nothing ahsoluto almut 
it. Ih'ro is one among a thoiisaiul. 

My regretted friend, Alidionsc Hue, has often related to me, and alwavs 
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The metaphysiciaus are accustomed to associate space and 
time, which have, in tmth, a certain relation, and to attril)ute 
common propeiiies to tiiem. That is an error. Space exists 
in itself- It is absolute, infinite, eternal, even though it may 
be empty, for emptiness is still pure space. Time, on tlie 
contrary, does not c-xist in itself. It is created bv tlie move- 
ments of tlie stars and the succession of tiling’s. If the earth 
were motionless, if the stai*s were not pos.sessed of move¬ 
ments, there would be no time, but there would still be space. 
In the absolute space, between the worlds, there is no time. 

I have discussed this question more than onec, during fifty 
years, with our most eminent contemporary philosophers.* and 
I can testify that most of them prefer to sacrifice the possilhl- 
ity of our forcsc'ciiig the future rather than sacrifice liberty. 
They have not surmised that harmony can exist hetween the 
two, I hope that this hannony has bi'cn establislied here. 
In any case should ioe ca^niot detnj the facts of oh- 

scr'i^afiou. Let us return to these facts. 

Tliere was published in 1912 a French translation of the 
work of the German philosopher Schopenhauer on “Animal 
INfagiictism and JMagic,” published l)y him at Frankfort, in 


in tlie same words, tlie following observation on tlie relativity of our 
impressions of time: 

Ho was on horseback, in Algeria, and following the edge of a very 
steep ravim*. For some reason, which ho was not given tlie time to find 
out, his horse made a misstep and fcdl with him int4> tlio ravine, from 
which ho was picked up unconscious. During this fall, wliich <*oiild 
liardly have lasted two or three seconds, his entire life, from his child¬ 
hood up to liis career in the army, ^inrolled clearly and slowly in his 
mind, hie games as a hoy, his classes, his first communion, liis vacations, 
his dilFerent studies, his examinations, his entry at Saint-Cvr in 184S, 
liis life with the dragoons, in the war in Italy, with the lancers of the 
Imperial (Juards, with the spaliis, with the riflemen, at the Chateau of 
Fontainebleau, the halls of the Empress at the Tuileries, etc. .\H tins 
stoic pa flora i/ta was unrolled before liis eyes in less than four swoiids, for 
he recovered cotisciousne.ss immediately. 

1 See what wc have already written above (Chap. I\', p. 110) in reganl 
to a conversation with a French cardinal concerning divine prescience 
and free will. 
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1836, as well as related writings on spirits and premonitory 
dreams, puldislied by him in Berlin, in 1851. Here is what 
we read in tliis book: 

Dreams often announce important events, but at times also insig- 
niticant things, the realization of wliich is not worth the attention of 
a thinker. 1 myself liav’e been convinced of this by an irrefutable 
ex])erience. 1 wish to tell of this ex|ieri('nce because it clearly ex¬ 
hibits at till' same time (he ri^oruius aeccs.sNV// of ichat happens, even 
of ivhiit IS nutst (icch/ctitaf. 

One morning I was writing with great care a long and most im- 
portant business letter in English. Wlien T reached the end of the 
thiid page, I look the ink-well, insti'atl of the sand-box, and poured 
it over tlie itai)er; the ink ran off the desk to the Hour. The servant 
came in at in_\ ring, brought a ]»ail ot watt'r, and began t(', wash the 
floor to get oil the spots. ^\ bile slie was doing this she said : ‘‘I 
dntimed last night that I took .'^oine ink spots oil here by rubbing the 
boards.”—^‘Thaf’s not true!” I answered her.—“It is true, and 1 have 
aliead_\ told it to tlie otluT servant, who sleeps with me.” 

dust then the other servant, who was about seventeen years old, 
ehama'd to eonie in. to eal! the one who was washing the boards. I 
went toward lier and asked iu*r: “What did she dream last night?” 

Answer: “I don t know. ’ Then T .^aid; “Hut- she told you about 
It when slie woke up.” Wlnwenpon the young girl replied: “Oh, 
yes! .she dreamed I lint she waslu'd an ink spot olT the lloor here.” 

'Phis tale, till' ah.<ohite truth of which I vouch for, places the reality 
ot thisM)it ot dreams heyoml doubt. It i.s no less remarkable because 
it concerned an act wliieli I'an be (pialilied as involuntary, as it oe- 
euiied entirely against my will, reMiiling from a \'erv insiguitieant 
mislake of my hand. And nevertiieless, this art was so necessary and 
so inevitably determined that its elVed existed, several hours in ad¬ 
vance, as a dream in the eonsriousness of another. Here appears in 
the clearest immiiei- the truth of my proposition; everything that 
liapjnms, hairjiens of necessity.” ‘ 

I sliouKl Hot liuve ebtssed this (iilo uiuoiig l^^' positive docu- 

’ SrhupenlKiuer. Mimoirvs sitr /Cs srivnccs avctil(es iLovmaire, edi- 
tcur), p, 170. 
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ments, and I should have left it in flie category of doubtful 
cases (for the testimony of servants is often to be suspected, 
and more than one takes a certain pleasure in deceiving his 
master), if Schopenhauer were not the author and if he had 
not offered it liimself in support of liis convictions concern¬ 
ing necessity. He declared he was convinced of tlie tnitli- 
fulne.ss of his two seiwants, and in his mind there was no 
donht about tlic reality of the premonitory dream. 

But he was mistaken in the interpretation. He was>not at 
all forced to upset his inkstand. The event was seen because 
it was what happened. 

This story of the German philosopher’s ser\^ant reminds me 
of a similar vision of another servant winch was told in 
the review, “Uebersinnliche Welt,” of Berlin (August, 1904), 
which I give: 


Monsieur Buehherger, Councilor of Justice, chanced to be at Ober- 
mais. Oik? morning at about five o’clock he had a dream, whieft 
showed him his house at Olmutz and his servant, !ier clothes on tire, 
ujjon wliich a stream of water was directed. Next he saw the body 
of the unfortunate woman, whose skin was still quite white, and tlieii 
he awoke. 

A short time afterward Monsieur Buehherger returned home and 
when he had reacluMl the house his wife told liim tliat their servant 
had died jus a result of hums. On the same day that lie had iuul his 
dream, but at ten o'clock in the morning, as she was warming some 
varnish, it had caught lire and had set fire to the servant's clothes. 
Tliey had caught her as siie ran about the room, flung her to the 
ground, and succeeded in putting out the hre with water; tlien she 
had been taken to a hospital where a few days later she had died. 

It is noticejjhle that tliis dream occurred at live o’clock in the 
morning, while tlie jiccideiit did rud Itappen until ten o’clock. This 
is much the same a.s the ease of Sehojjenhauer. 

The account is signed by Monsieur Buehherger, Councilor of 
Justice at Graz-Kucherlberg, 


The principal fact that ought to strike us and acquire in 
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our eyes the character of a certainty, is simply this paradoxical 

affinnation,—tliat the future, which does not yet exist and 

uliieh will result from the eliaiii of a series of little consecutive 

causes, can nevertheless be seeii as if it had already been 
reali>:ed. 

It is not mer('ly in premonitory dreams that the future can 

he seen, hut also in certain states of the soul that are difficult to 

define. One of the most curious examples that I know of this 

e.xaet vision of the future is the observation reported bv my 

learned collea^uie of the Metaphysical lii.stitute, Dr. Gele^*% 

whose works are well kno^\^l to my readers. Here it is liter* 
allv: ^ ’ 

t 

On June 27, 18!)4, nt about nine o’clock in (lie morninp; Dr. Oallct 
Who was at the time a student of medicine at Lyons, was workin- in 

li.s room, in the com|mi,v ot a fcllow-slmlcnt, now Ur. Varav, himself 
a doctor ot niediciiie at .^Viiiiecv. 

At the time (.hdlef was very niiicli oocuincd and preoccupied with 
the preparation tor an e.xaminalion that was about to occur, the first 

(■.\amiimtioii tor tlie doctor’s dcfrrec; ami he was not tliinkiii? of 
<ui_\(limg hut this examination. 

Iti particular, ho took ahsoliitely no interest in polities, gave only 
a fiasly ghn„.e |„ (he papers, and in the past few days had di.seussed 
J .siipeiheially and me,dentally the cleelioi, of l|,e President of 
till' Ix.pnhhe, winch was lo lake place on this vorj- d.nv. The clecloral 

(<»}(]res,< mis to meet at iwon at VcrsaiUcs, 

yi at onee Gallet, who was entirely absorbed in his work, was 
. a alonally diverted Irom it by an obsessing thought. An unex- 

•m'.l'l ■“»»! will, siiel, force that he 

' < no le p uriling it down will, a iieii in his note-book. This 

I Ml J u as, lilcrall V : 

0 / the Republic by 

'I'l.is tank place, I repeal, before the meeting of the congress. We 
.nu.--, notice, however, a ,.i.ri,.us thing, the idirase, of whieh Dr. Gallet 

races dee Sei- 
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has the most distinct niemorj’, indicates the present and not the 
future. 

Stupefied, Dr. Gallet called his comrade Varay and held out to 
him the pai:fer on which he had just written. 

Var.ay read, shrugged his shoulders and, as his friend, very much 
interested, became insistent, declaring he believed in the premonition, 
begged him, a little coldly, to let him work in peace. 

After hmch Gallet went aut to attend a chiss at tiie Faculty. On 
his way he met two other students. Monsieur Bouchet, imw a doctor 
at Cruseilles, Haute Savoie, and Monsieur Debonie, now a pharma¬ 
cist at Thonon. He announced to them that Casimir-Perier wuuhi 
be elected by 451 votes. Despite the laughter and mockery of liis 
comrades, he continued several times to atlirm his conviction. 

When they came out of the class the four friends met again and 
went to refresh themselves on the terrace of a neighboring cafe. At 
this moment the newsboys arrived with the special editions which an¬ 
nounced the result of the presidential election, crying: 

‘^Monsieur Casimir-Perier is elected by four hundred and fitty-one 
votes 


We can assnredlj’^ believe the word of Dr. Geley. But he 
has been careful to add to liis tale irrefutable coiifirmatioiis, 
the signed statements of the wntnosses: 

1 The afiSdavit of Dr. Varay, fonner interne at the hos¬ 
pitals of Lyons. 

2 The affidavit of Monsieur Dehorne, pharmacist at Thonon. 

3 Tlie affidavit of Dr. Bouchet., physician at Cruseilles. 

Therefore, no one is justified in disputing this event. 

It is well to notice that the election of Casimir-Perier. by 
a majority of only twenty-eight votes,^ was unexpected and 


1 Here is the olhcial result of the ballot: 

Votes taken . 

Absolute majority. 

Obtained: 

Casiuiir-Porior (elected) ...■ 

Brisson . 

Dupuy . 

General Fevrier . 

Others . 



451 

PJ5 

97 

53 

22 
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that people had rather counted on the success of Monsieur 
Brissoii or of Monsieur Dupuy. 

To see iu this only another simple coincidence passes the 
limits of a reasonable skepticism. These eases strenfrthen one 
another. If there were only one, isolated and lost iu the 
nnm])er of possil)iliti(*s, we mi^dit doubt. But such a mass as 
we luive proved here leaves in the mind the absolute certainty 
of the n*alily of tlu'se previsions, however inexplicable they 
api)ear in the present stale of science. 

Here, also, the involuntary medium saw what happened; 
but the election of (hisimir-l'erier was not inevitable, for all 
tliat. Each one of the !)45 voters certainly made his influence 
fell, even more than Sehopenlunier did when he upset his 
ink; each one acted aeeordiu" to his judgment. This very 
example is a piece of typical evidence against fatality. 

Let us continue our free examination, 

I\Ionsieur Cesar de Vesine, the learned director of the “Aii- 
nales des Sciences psychi(iues,” told me in 1901 of the follow- 
infr extraordinary prediction: 


In tlu* first days of the year 18fi5, a certain Vincent Snssaroli went 
te live at Sartt'ano. a coiinmuK' of (!,0(>n inliahitants. 

As tlu're existed in tliis neij:hhorhond a ^ood imi.sieal hand coin- 
pos<’d of thirty-tour jiertonners, I^Ionsicur Joseph Frontini who was 
in ('liai‘U(‘, heiiic ehli'rcMl to (lee the comitry for political reasons, in- 
vif(Ml him to become director of it. 

Mimsieur Snssaroli aeec'pted the otfer, and he was at once presented 
to this Itodv of imisicaans, in the room where tlu'v ju'aetised, on the 
third floor ol‘ a house heloiigiiipf (o Canon Doin Haelierini. After 
the rehearsal and in the lv^e^^'uee of tlie whole society, he announced 
to Monsit'iii’ hh’ontini lliat tlu* apartment in which they were was 
‘.;oin,Lr t‘> enimhle with the rest of the building, from tlic !Oof down 
to tlu* o round lioor; he a (hied that he seemed to see the debris of the 
mined house bury and enisli all those present, ineludinn' himself. 

.\t these words I hey all !(u)ked at one another spoecliless, wondering 
wliether the new director were jokin<^ or if he had gone mad; but 
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Monsieur Sassaroli, imperturbable, insisted on mentioning the very 
day and hour on which the catastrophe would take place. 

At these last words those present no longer doubted that the un¬ 
happy man was out of his mind. They withdrew, laughing. 

Naturally this absurd stoiy spread at once through the country 
and every one laughed immoderately. 

At this, Monsieur Frontini, seeing that Sassaroli had become a 
laughing-.stock and still jiersuaded that his fixed idea would lead fiiin 
straight into madness, made every effort to bring him hack to reason. 
With the consent of Canon Joseph Bacherini, he had the building in 
question carefully examined from roof to foundations by architectural 
experts, wlio declared that tlie house did not show the least sign of 
deterioration. Fortified by this judgment, he reported it to Monsieur 
Sassaroli, counseling him to insist no longer on his foolish prediction, 
and wishing him as long a life as that of the solid building of which 
they wore speaking. 

It was labor lost: Monsieur Sassaroli answered that he could not 
share the wish, as in that case he would have only four days left to 
live. 

Such obstinacy could only increase the doubts as to the maestro’s 
sanity, and they began to keep an eye on him and to watch him, lest 
he should commit some enoi*mitv. 

In the cafes, in the homes, people spoke of nothing but this non¬ 
sense, which mad(i tiie whole countryside laugh. 

At last the great day arrived. In the evening, as it happened to 
be one of the days fi.xed for practice, the musicians came together 
in the room as their custom was, and wiiile they were waiting for the 
director they passed their time laughing at him. Monsieur Sassaroli 
soon aiTived and, refusing to hear of work that evening, v'erv much 
agitated because the hour of the catastrophe was approaching, he 
protested to such purpose that he succeeded in persuading all those 
who were present to leave. As they went down the stairway, which 
was built over massive arches, Monsieur Sassaroli, wlio went ahead 
of them all, repeated continually; "‘Gently, walk gently, the weight 
of all of us might hasten the fall,” 

e can imagine the jokes and laughter of these thirty-four persons, 
who, feeling convinced that they were following a mudman and 
taking part in an absurd farce, went down the long flights of steps. 
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one after anotlicr. At last they came out into the street. A few 
moinrnts later, and at exactly the hour foi’etold, the house crumbled 
from t(ip to bottom. 

We can all picture to ourselves the sensation such an event created 
in tlie count reside. 

Tlic rcpoi't from whicii we have taken this abridged account, was 
written by Monsieur Joseph Front ini, whose father, the president of 
tlie municipality, liad lieen the lirst to congratulate Monsieur Sassaroli 
tlie day after the I'ata^troplie. There are also three atlidavits, the 
first fiom all the uiemhers of tlie family with whom ^tousieur Sassa¬ 
roli lodged, the secoml from the guardian of the theater; and the 
third from the family living in the house adjoining the theater, all 
certifying to the event. 

Realls’, how can one still tlonbt in the presence of an oc¬ 
currence so absolutely convincing? Would it not be a case 
fur a[)plying to the incredulous the biblical stigma: Ocidos 
hAibcnt it non vtdent; anre^ hid)cni ct non audiunty “Eyes 
have tliev and see not, ears have they and hear not”? To 
deny, always to deny, to deny notwithstanding: what does 
that prove? 

\'cry w'ell, let us he still unsatisfied: we have not the weight 
of enough ]iroof in our scales. Here is more weight. 

One of the most asfoiiishing examples of the exact vision 
of the future tliat I know of, one of the strangest and most 
oharaclerisiic, of those due to hypnotic lucidity, is this, re- 
]>or1ed l)y Dr. Al]dionse Teste in his “^Fanuel pratique du 
magnet isme universel.” This is not a work of yesterday, 
as it was puhlislied in 1841, but it is none the less valuable for, 
as i\Ioliere says, lime has notliing to do with the matter. 
Here is this tnilv fantastic case: 


On Friday, the eightb of hist May, I hypnotized Madame Hortcnse 

M-. On the day of which 1 speak, this lady was in a state of 

adniiralilc luciility. 1 was alone with her and her husband, ami she 
set'll khI es[K'cially lu'coccupied with her jiersoual future. Among 
other unexpected things t-he said tlii.s to us: 
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“I have been pregnant for fifteen days, but the child will not be 
born at the proper time; this causes me bitter grief. On ne.xt Tues¬ 
day, the twelfth of the present month, I shall be frightened bv sorne- 
thi ng and fall, and as a result I shall have a miscarriage,” 

I confess that in spite of all I have seen, one of the points in this 
prophecy roused my senses. 

*‘What will you be afraid of, Madame*?” I asked, with an espression 
of interest which was far from feigned. 

‘T don’t know at all.” 

*‘But from what direction will it come? where will you fall?” 

“I cannot tell you, I know nothing about it.” 

“Is there no w^ay of avoiding all this?” 

“None.” 


“If, however, we should not leave you?” 

“It will make no difference.” 

“And will you be very ill?” 

“A'es, for three days.” 

“Do you know exactly what will happen to you?” 

“On Tuesday, at half-past three, just after I have been frightened, 
I shall have a fainting-fit which will last eight minutes. Afterward, 
I shall be seized with violent pains in my back which will last all 
the rest of the day and continue all night. AVednesday morning I 
shall begin to lose blood. This flow will increase raj>idly and become 
very abundant. However, there is nothing to worry about, for it will 
not kill me. On Thursday morning I shall be much bettor, I shall 
even be able to leave my bed for almost the whole day, but at about 
half-past five in the evening I shall have a new loss of blood which 
will be followed by delirium. Thursday night will be good, but by 
Friday night 1 shall be quite out of my head.” 

Madame Uortense said no more, and without taking ever 5 ’thiug she 
said literalljq we were so much impressed, that we did not dream of 
questioning her further. Nevertheless her hushaiul, whti was very 
much disturbed, asked her with indescribable anxiety if she would 
be out of her head for long. 

“For three days,” she answered with perfect calm. 

Then she added with a sweetness that was full of grace: “Come, 
don’t be anxious! I shall not stay out of my head and I shall not 
diej I shall suffer, that’s all.” 
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Madnino Ilortcnsf was awakened, and, as is usual, retained no 
memory of what had happened. When I was alone with her hus¬ 
band, 1 especially urf^cd him to keep secret from his wife all these 
occurrences which, although they were perhaps imaginai*y, would be 
quite capable of depressin^^ her painfully if she were aware of them; 
besides, in the interests of science, it was important for her to be 

left in i'^iiora’iice of them. jMonsieur 11- promised everything, 

and 1 know his (-haraeter well enough to feel sure that be kej)t his 
promise. As for me, 1 had caretully taken notes of all the predicted 
events, and the next day I had occasion to speak of them to Dr. 
Ame<lee La tour. 


The fatal Tuesday arrived; fear for Madame II- was the only 


thing that oeeui>led me. When I reached their home .she was lunch¬ 
ing with her linshand and setuneil in the best possible spirits. 

“i\ly good friends,” 1 said as I entered, “I am at your disposal 
until evening, if it does not <listnrl) you.” 

“You are heartily welcome,” answered Madame Hortense, “but on 
one condition, which is that you will not talk too much about 
liy pilot ism.” 


“Madame, T will not speak of it at all, if you will consent to sleep 

for me unlv ten minutes.” 

■1 

She aecei)fe<l, and shortly after lunch I put her to sleep. 

“How are you, Madame.”’ 

‘‘\'ei-y well, Jlonsieur, but not for long-.” 

“ 1 low is that ?” 

She ie|)eated her conclusive statement of Friday: “Between three 
and four o’chtek, I shall be frightened by something, I sliull fall, a 
copious loss of blood will roult.” 

“Wiiat will frighten you?” 


“1 don’t know.” 


“Xevei'(h(‘i('ss, try lo (iiul out.” 


“I kinov nothing 
“Is there no way 
“None.” 


about it.” 

to escape this fatality?” 




Phis 
“This 


evening, Madame, I shall be able t*! contradict you.’' 
evening, doctor, you will be very anxious about my health, 


for 1 shall be very ill.” 
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I had nothing to answer to that, for tlae moment. It was ncerssarv 
to wait and I waited. 

When she was awakened a few minutes later, Madame Hortcnse 
remembered nothin?; her fare, Avliidi Iiad t)een saddened by the 
visions of her dream, took on again all its natural serenity. A< slie 
had done before she went to sleej>, she talked and jested with us, with 
no mental reservations, and once more resumed those gay .sallies wliivli 
were so natural to her and wliich she knew so well liow to utter. As 
for me, I was in a state of mind impossible to describe: I wa.s best 
among conjeetuies and hypotheses whicli sometiine.s shook my faith : 
I suspected everything, 1 suspected myself. 

Having riuite made up our minds not to leave her for a second, we 
kept watch of her least movements; we closed the windows tightly for 
fearsome accident occurring in the street or in the neiglihorin- houses 
should make the prophecy come true. Finally, if any one rang, one 
of us went into the hall to see who it was. 

It was a little after half-past three. Aladarne Hortcnse, who was 

much astonished at the little attentions with which she .^aw herself 

beset and who could not penetrate tlie mystery of our precautions. 

said to us, as she rose from the arm-chair in which we had made her 
sit ilown: 

“Will you permit me, gentlemen, to remove myself a moment from 
your inconceivahle solicitude?*^ 

“Where do you intend to go, niadame?” I cried, with an air of 
anxiety whieh I could not hide. 

“Hut, good heavens, Monsieur, wliat is the matter with you? Do 
you think I have plans of suicide?*’ 

“No, Madame, but —** 

“Hut what ?” 

“But what? I know I am indiscreet, hut the truth is I am con¬ 
cerned over your health.” 

“Ihen, Doctor,” she answered laughing, "all the more reason for 
letting me go out!” 

I understood. 

file reason was plausihle, there was hut little gntiiiid for insistitnr. 

Novertiieless, my friend wished to see tlie thing ihrougli and said to 
his wife; 
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“Will you permit me to with you as far as there?” 

“What! So it a wager then !” 

“Precisely, Madame, a wager between us, which I shall certainly 
win, although you have sworn to make me lose.” 

adame Ilortonsc looked from one to the other of us and remained 
dumbfoun(le<l! Slie accepted the arm her husband offered her and 
went out with a jieal of laughter. 

1 laughed also, yet for all that I felt I know not what presentiment 
that the decisive moment liatl come. It is so true that this idea had 
taken posst'ssicjii of me that I did not dream of reentering the draw¬ 
ing-room l)ut stayed like a Swiss at the door of the antechamber 
wlaue I luid no reason to be. 

All at once there was a piercing cry and the sound of a body falling 
on the landing. I dashed upstairs. At the door of the bath-room my 
friend held his w'ife fainting in liis anus. 

It was intleed she who had cried out. The noise I had heard had 
been that of her fall. At the moment when she had left the arm of 


lier husband to ent('r the room, she had suddenly come upon a rat— 
theie where they swore they had never seen a single one in twenty 
years—aiul had been so suddenly and terribly frightened that she had 
fallen backward, wittiout its being possible to catch her. 

Alter that events took place as she Imd foretold they would. 

Wlio, after such happenings, would still dare to set a limit to what 
is possible or to dcline human life? 


Wo cannot doubt the voraoifv of the author. He \vas him- 
.self too profoumlly inijiressed by tins stupefying elairv'oy- 
anoe for us to fail to be as iinpi‘es.sed as he. To deny every¬ 
thing, as is often done, would be to deny the whole history 
of huinaiiity. 

Was 1 not right in calling it one of the most extraordinary 
eases in the whole series which we are studying at this nio- 
inent, and which is so rich in variety? Here also, it is im¬ 
possible to apply the banal explanation of chance. At the 
iiio.st one might suppose that the sick imagination of the 
narrator produced everything through subconscious autosug¬ 
gestion, and that site herself created this future which she saw; 
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but what an untenable hypothesis f—a hypotliesis, for tliat 
matter, diametrically opposed to the preceding case, the col¬ 
lapse of the theater, as well as to those that follow. 

It is certainly quite right for us to receive cautiously the 
accounts of persons who assure us tliat they liave foreseen 
extraordinaiy events: for all that, there has been evidence 
that it is impossible to doubt, and to this class belongs an 
account, rather banal, but curious in a way, whicii was brought 
in by my friend, Colonel Rochas, and which happened to our 
famous surgeon, Baron Larrey, who told it to him. All in 
one night he dreamed four numbei*s for the lottery" and the 
next morning, as he was in baste to begin his calls, Ik* asked 
IVladame Larrey to make tlie bets on them herself. But wliat 
was his annoyance, wlien he returned home, to find that tlie 
numbers Iiad appeared—and that his commission had been 
forgotten! 

It is impossible to attribute this coucidcnce to chance, tlie 
player had 2,555,189 chances against him. 

(>>10 number, yes; perliaps even two, but four! To-day 
we know that the future can be seen. 

This event is as interesting as the preceding oues. I used 
to know Baron Larrey, as distinguished as a man of the world 


as lie was honest as a scholar, llis testimony is that of a 
man of honor. 

Let us notice, in tliis connection, that the exanijiles which 
I am submitting to the impartial attention of my readers 
have the most diverse origins. It is not imu'cly a question 
of premonitorj’^ dreams, or of divinations in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism, or of palmist!*;^', or of foi’tuiie-telliiig with cards, or of 
any special scries whatever. All tiie forms of brain activity 
are represented, as are Jill social conditions and all countries. 
It would therefore be impossible to object that there was any 
suggestive influence of any sort wliatever. 

Let U.S continue our sludv. 

One of the most tragic examples of premonitory dreams of 
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dciith tliat I know is that of Dr. de Sermyn, of the dmih of his 
own son. Let us hear his account of it: 


My first child wes just beirinnin.o: his fonrtli yenr. I had a quite 
particular attiulimeut for iiiiii, such as I have felt for none of my 
otiicr cliildren. II is j^laiice and Iiis smile seemed to me anirelic, and 
I believed liis intei!if::('ne(‘ was exceptional for his age. He was my 
joy and my consolation, and tlie fhouglit tliat 1 was to see him and 
talk with him, when I returned home, filled me with haj}piness. I 
forg<»t then all my fatigue and care. 

One night I dreamed that I was Iiolditig the child in my arms be- 
fort‘ a light(‘d sto\'e, Sudtleiily he s]ip|)e<l, I know not how, and fell 
into the flanu's. Instead of hastening to pull liim out of the fire I 
])reeij)itately closed the stove doors. 

W hat h'd nu‘ to act thus was the following reasoning. I said to 
myselt: *‘U I pull tlie child out of the fire, he will die in a few day.s 

in triuhtlnl suttenng, heeanse of his many and deep burns; but if I 
eloS(* llu' slitv(' he will die* quickly, perhaps in a minute, in any 
<'ase he will not suffer long.'’ 

Strang(‘ ami stupidly cruel reasoning’, hut in my dream this idea 
seemed luminous to me and mv act a dutv. 

\\ hen I had thus (do.'^ed flu* two dooi'S of the stove 1 lieard, w ith 
iriexpiH'S'ihh' aiicuish, the niovcunents of the child roasting inside. 

‘Udi, my (lodi I said, “make him die quickly! I cannot hear to 
hear turn sutler,” 

I awnk(* with a start, my forehead bathed in cold sweat, my lieart 
heating madly. I Ih'st sal down on iny bed, saying: ‘‘Thank Iieaven 
it is only a ilrcain!” 

Iheii 1 ran into the child’s room. He was sleeping peacefully. 
His hreatiling was I’egular, his pnlse nornial, his skin fresli. Never¬ 
theless, I h ied in vain to calm myself. It was useless to sav to my- 

* ■ 

self: “I niheeile, dollkc^’, it is only a dream, tlie (“liild is wonderfully 
Well. *‘(io liaek to bed, then, ami sleep,” said the voice of my reason. 

I went to he<l hut witluuit being' able to con(|uer iiiy anxiety, without 
being able to g(‘t rid of an evil presentiment. The (irsf thing I did, 
wild) 1 iiwoke in the morning, was to go ami e.xamiiie the child. He 
talked, 111 * was gay, he was hiii'stlng with health, 

“(lO and Work,” said the iiiocking voice of my conscious self; 
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^'tliere is nothing the matter with the child; your dream was stupid. 
Docs one throw one’s child into the stove and, when it is in, sliut it 
in tliat it may die the more quickly?” 

How could I “uess that my subconscious mind, which said notliini' 
but tormented me, obsessed me, possessed the truth and knew what 
was goinj; to hai)pen ? 

In the morning the child awoke gay and happy, as usual; lie ate 
breakfast with a good api)etite and 1 went out leassured, 

I returned home about noon. The child was Iving on a couch, 
drowsy. His pulse was rapid, his skin burning, his breathing rpiick. 
I was very much disturbed. My wife noticed it and (luestioned me 
anxiously, but I restrained myself and tried to hide my secret alarm. 
Nevertheless, I began to listen atteutivelv to the little hov’s breathinir 
and I was al)le to detect the existence of bronchitis which extended 
to both lungs, as well as a slight crepitation at their base. At this I 
could not help exclaiming, “It is serious, very serious! I Ijelieve the 
child is lost.” 

Just then a doctor, who was related to us, was passing on liorse- 
baek. My wife rushed to the window and called him. 

“Doctor,” she said when he eiiteretl, “I heg you to examine our 
child, wlio is ill; rny husband says he is lost,” 

Dr. W- — was the fashionable practitioner of the moment. He 

was an excellent talker, rather witty, and not exactly tender toward 
tlie young doctors for whom he did not seem to luive mucli respect. 

He examined the child, smiling. “And how long has he been ill ?” 
he asked. 

“Hardly an hour, Doctor,” cried my wife. “This morning lie was 
perfectly well.” 

“And Monsieur thinks he is lost?” he asked, pointing to me. “Ah! 
these young men !” 

“Come,” he went on, addressing me, “you can have no serious rea¬ 
son for alarming a niotlier in tliis way- This child lias hardlv been 

^ ^ ifc 

ill an hour, and your diagnosis as well as your prognosis is already 
made. That isn't reasonable. 

Nonsense, Madame, calm yoursell,” he adiled, addressing my wife. 
“Put the child to bed, give him something hoi to drink, cover him uj> 

well, try to make liim perspire, and I will stop in during the 
evening.” 
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I undt rslood ]K'rfoc(Iy tlio jil)siirfllty of my conduct, and how ridicu¬ 
lous T must ;)i>|)cnr in the eyes of the celebrated doctor, but bow 
could I confess that 1 was adin- through belief in a dream? He 
would have taken me for a simpleton. 

I lowered my Inmd without replying to his just reproaches, but as 

he was about to leave I exclaimed, ‘T beg you, Doctor, not to fail to 
retiuHi this 

as if the beseeching tone of my voice which struck him? Hd 
stopped, looked at me fixedly for a few seconds, and then went slowly 
toward the cliild and began to examine him a second time, more 
attenti\'ely than at first. 

Without doubt he said to himself: “Here is a father wlio is a 
doctor, and who seems to be very anxious over tlie state of his child. 
Has he discovered some ten-ifying symptom which has escaped 1110 ?’’ 

luui he ha<l finished his examination, he said to me: “It fpiite 
true one can distinguish, here and there, a few hissing rattles in 
imth lungs, and you seem to lielievc that serious bronchial pneumonia 
is about to nppear. Dut at this moment we cannot be oertain of any 
such eventuality. All tliat we ran actually say is that there exists 
light !)roneliiaI imeiimonia which may iierfectly well ilisappear in a 
tew days. Hut <‘ven if we a<lmi(ted the lieginning of bronchial pneu¬ 
monia, wiiat reason would you have to say that the child was lost? 

All eases of bronchial pneumonia are not fatal. Come, be reasonable. 
I will return.” 

Despite all the care of Dr. W-the slate of tlic child grew vvoi-so 

bouiI\. On the fourib day lie was ehoking desperately. 

Y hen I saw him suffering so cruelly ami foresaw the end, I ex- 
])erien<T(l the same anguish which I had felt in my dream. I said 
once more, in my heart; “My God! make him die quickly! If this 
agony lasts it will drive me mad.'' 

Since (liis dream, whieh announced the deatli of my son George, 
nothing’ has heen able to take away tlie conviction that our miiul 
ac(iuirc?s, during slee|>, the power of foreseeing certain future events. 

Ibit \\ heiK (! c.uiie the loriii under winch tiie Jjrediclioii of my 
elnid's dealli was produei'd ? Why the stove into which I dropped 
my child Why this strange misv-cn-srenef Y’hence came the idea 
of closing the doors so that he might die more (luickly? This act 
cannot he leconiuloil vvitli the horror I felt iii performing it. 
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1 Lave often tliought about this and here is the most probable 
explanation I can find -* 

I had gone to bed very late, on that night. I had been reading, 
stretched out in an arm-chair before a tire, wliich I often stirred. 
Hy nerves had evidently kept the impression of the burning coals and 
of a stove with two doors that one could open and shut at will. It 
seems to me that we can attribute to this e.xcitation of the brain tho 
illusion of a blazing stove in which my child writhed and wliich I 
tried to close in order to put an end to his agony. 

This premtmitory dream clearly shows our dual mentality. We 
do not like to put our faith in a dream, especially when it ftiretells 
somctliing disagreeable. Reason revolts in sucli a case, without, how¬ 
ever, licing able to dominate the profound and anguished feeling of 
tlie subconscious.^ 


The narrator adds that bo has often thought of this strug¬ 
gle between his conscious and his subconscious self. The latter 
was .sure that the dream would inevitably be realized. How¬ 
ever, reason revolted against it and clung to a wavering hope, 
as a man flung in the ocean grasps a floating bit of wreck¬ 
age. 

Onr secret intuitions often have their reason for being, and 
wo arc wrong to despise them without .seeking for their cause. 
A presentiment might at times be a forgotten dream. 

Whatever may be the explanation, the fact is there, as it 
has been observed, irrefutable. This father was impressed by 
a i)hysiological state, at the time unknown, of his child, and 
believed in advance in his inevitable death. This is a very 
characteristic proof of the human souUs power of premoni¬ 
tion, of the existence of a real psychic world, suggesting the 
conelu.sion that the apparent vital organism is not all. There 
is something indeflnable iu us which we ourselves do not 
recognize. 


An abominably dramatic event—the exact vision, in a dream, 

1 Contrihution a I'etude dc facvltvs cerebralas m^conuues, p. 20. 
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just six hours in advance, of the accidental death of his son, 
cnislicd by an automobile, on the very day when he was 
^^oingr to pass his baccalaureate examination, after brilliant 

work in his studies, and wlieu he was in excellent health_was 

described to me in a lonj,^ letter by one of rny oldest readers. 
This dream had shown him all the details of the accident—the 
carryinjr away of the body, the appearance of the wounds, 
and tlie despair of the family—as clearly as in a photograph, 
or rather a cinematograph. (Letter 2218.) 

At the earnest retpiest of the afflicted family, I shall limit 
myself here to mentioning the case of the premonition, for 
our general instruefion. without indicating names or over¬ 
painful eircumstanees. But I mu.st say that this living drama, 
in itself alone, eliminates all the explanations of so-called 
coincidences and would suffice to prove that at times the 
future is foreseen with the most absolute precision. 

I am sure that my readers will agree with me if I say that 

fjom now on the denial of these facts will prove only the 

ignorance of those who deny them or their unreasonable 
ohst inaey. 

A jirt'inonitory vision, ef|nal]y remarkable, of a coming 
e\(*nt was told me by an attentiv^e observer of these unex¬ 
plained phenomena. The author wrote me: 

This was a sort of prcmonjtnry waking drcain, and I think I ought 
to toil ^oil ot it, because it may add a bit of cvidciieo to what vou 
are already collecting for your iiuiiortant researelies. You yourself 
may judge of its value. 

Quite leeeiitlv, in a drawing-room, when tiie conversation turned 
on those psychic studies ot which you are making so thorough an 

(‘•Xainiiiation, a lady who is one of our reiativi's told us the following 
story: 

Once ulien I was leaning out of iny balcony, I suddenIv saw nay- 
si If in (he stieet in dei'p niourmiig, follnwing a hearse. The impres¬ 
sion as so strong that 1 went to niy dresMiiaker the same day to 
le^nke tlic order for a dress, as I could not sloii thinking: ‘Some 
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^’eat misfortune is goin" to hapiien to me.’ Well, four <l;iy.s later, 
my child, a little boy four years old, fell from the top of the stair¬ 
case and was instantly killed.” 

This was what 1 heard with my own ears, from a woman in mourn¬ 
ing, still under the impression of what had happened to her. Tlitre 
could not have been any question of error or impuslure. 

U. DEtLVKT, 

Lieutenant in the 14th Infantry, at Grenoble, 

(Letter 985.) 


This principle often takes the form of a eommiinieation from 
a spirit through a medium, as if this spirit saw the future 
exactly, especially the death of tlie subject in (iucstioii. M 3 ' 
regretted colleague and friend ^Yilliam Stead, editor of ‘‘The 
Review of Reviews,” who was a victim of the shipwreck of 
llie Titanicf received one da 3 ', from his “spirit ,lulia,” a 
singularly astounding prediction. He wrote: ^ 


A few 3 'enrs ago, I had as an empIo 3 'ee a lad}' of truly remarkable 
talent, but of a variable character and of less than robust health. 
She became so impossible that in January I was seriousl}' thinking 
of letting her go, when “Julia” wrote by m}' hand: ‘ Be patient with 
E. M. She will come and join us here before the end of the year.” 

I was stupefied, for nothing led me to suppose that slie was going 
to die. I followed the advice, saying nothing of the message, and 
continued to emplo}' this lady. It was, if I remember rightIv, about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth of Januai\v tliat this warning was given me. 

it was i-epeated to me in February, March, April, May, and June: 
“Remember that E. M. will have ceased to live before the end of the 




year. 

In July she swallowed, by accident, a small tack. It lodged in 
the intestines and she fell seriously ill. The two doctors who cared 
for her had no hope of saving her. In the interval “Julia” wrote to 

me with in}' ha ml. 

“Without douht,” 1 said to iier, “this is what you foresaw when 
YOU wanicd me that she would die.” 


1 AnnnUs des Sciences psychiques, 1009, p. 120. 
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To niy oxtrcnio surprise, tlie answer was; “No, she will recover 

from lliis, hut all tlie same, she will succumb before the end of the 
year.” 

K. M. leeovered smhlenly, to the preat astonislnncnt of the doctors, 
and was sttojv al)lo to take up ayain iier aecustoinerl work. In Aui^ust, 
S('ptfml)er, Oetober, and November word of iier approaching death 
was af^aiii sent me l)y tlie help of my hand. In December she was 
seized with iiitluenza. 

“Is it this?’' 1 asked “Julia.” 

Ao, til case it trill not come from a, natural causey but what¬ 
ever it is, it will i'oiue before the end of the year.” 

V* 

1 was alarmed, but 1 knew 1 could not Iiinder the event. Tho 
year juissed and she still lived. “Julia” wrote: “I may have been 
iiiK'-taken liy a few days, but what 1 said is true.” 

'J’oward the tenth of January, “Julia” wrote me; “You will see 
E. i\I. to-morrow; say j?ood-by to her. Make all the necessary ar¬ 
rangements. \ on will never see her ajjain on this earth.” 

I went to find her. She was feverish, with a bad coiigli. They 
were about to take her to a hospital. 

1 wo days later 1 received a telegram informing me that she had 
Jiun- hei-self from a window of the fourth floor, in an access of 
delirium, and iiad been picked up dead. The <late had overpassed, 
by a few days, tlie twelvemonth of which tile Hrst message had spoken. 

1 am aide to prove tho authentieity of this tale by the manuscripts 

nf the original messages themselves, as well as by the signed alli- 
davits ot niy two secretaries. 

It would sooni, iiuleecl, that the ^‘spirit” must have known 
111 advance the time of her death and even that this death 
would be aeeidental. Hut can the prediction he surely at- 
tribidcd to a sjiint ? Tliis is not proved. I knew Stead 
tiiougli to lhi\e noticed his rare psychic powers, al- 
tiiou,^h Ik did luit make use ot them for liis own security. 

dins premonition is assuredly most remarkable. Who is 
tills Juli<i, so well known to tlu* psycliists who liave kept 
up witli Steads writings? A spirit? Tlie subconscious? 
Spi'i-ial mental laeuJties? Wo do not know. But it is not 
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the material of the brain which sees the future in this 
way. 

In his work “Liicidite et intuition/’ which is so judiciously 
ihouffht out and .so earefullv certified. Dr. Eufreiio Ostv has 
given on liis part the following case of intuitive auto-pereep- 
tion: 


Madame D-, a lucid subject, wlio wns given to automatic writ¬ 

ing, was astonished, at a certain period of Ijcr life, to see that her 

hand continually traced the word *‘I\-a name wliith she had 

never heard and which seemed to her to have no signitieancf*. For 
several months, in the midst of her occupations, whether hei hand was 
lying on a table or whether she was getting ready to write a letter, tlie 
same word was traced. She end(*d hy consitlering tlii.s involuntary 
movement just a bad habit, and paid no attention to if. 

One evening her husband told her that he had just signed, on tlie 

spur of the moment, a contract as engineer at R-, a small town 

in the province of Oran. 

Later her liand began to write “June.” ^ladame D- then tried 

to get some explanation of this date, by means of automatic writing. 
The only reply to her questions was always “June.” June arrived 
and ^ladamc D-had the sorrow of seeing iicr husband die. 

Then, soon after, her band ohstinately traced tliis other date; 
“March.” We can imagine tlie terror that was then felt by tins un- 
happy intuitive woman, who wondered with what other terrible blow 
destiny would strike her. Believing tliat in the automatic writing 
her hand was the slave of some disiricarnated spirit, she addr('sse<l 
the most urgent jjrayers to tlie occult being, begging to he sparctl the 
agony of the mysterious menace. Ami her liand, in rc]>ly to the 
torture of her heart, still wrote tlie single word “iNIardi.” 

The fatal and dreaded period arrived. In the same niontii Madame 
D- lost her daughter and her motlier. 


This mysterious hi.story greatly resembles the preceding 
one. There are many similar cases wliieli 1 lack sjiace to 
iuclude here. Can they ho explained, the ones hy the others? 
Subconsciousness? Psychic forct* ? External spirit? Des¬ 
tiny? What word ouglil our ignorance to apply to theiiiV 
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1 ]k' lollowiii^ account of a siiig^Uar warning was sent me by 
a young sludcnt of Morbihau: 

Dk AR I^f.VSTFR ; 

It is iny duty to let you know of a premonition lliat has occurred 
in our ianiilv. 

In my .irraiidfatlier, Conirnandant Dutilhol, officer of the 

Legion of Honor, who met you in the home of Monsieur Allan Karclec 
in was living, with my mother, near Vannes. 

One day he was going down the entrance stairs of tlie cliateau, by 
himself, (o rejoin .Mama at I lie ^tah!es. 

Suddenly a voice said at his ear; death in the famihj/^ 

Surprised and agitated, niy graiidfallier tlionglit: “It is I. I am 
the eltlest.’’ 

“iN'o/’ answered the voice, ‘^Adolphe Planes/' 

.My grandfather arrived at (he stables so pale tliat my mother asked 

him if lie felt ill. He answered no, and told her of the warning that 
lie liad just received. 

Loth ol (Iiem, very imich saddemM, wrote for news of Adolphe 

1‘I;U]<'S, my young uiulu, wlm at the time was professor of English 
at Nice. ^ 

I he H |)1\ ^\as Stil 1 stactoi ^, and uiy relatives were somewhat re¬ 
assured. 

'J’wo months later, my imelo passed his examination for a fellow¬ 
ship; the test had he™ hard and fatiguing. At the moment when 
I le examiner said to him, ‘•.Monsieur I’laiies, you are received, with 

ail oui l■ollgl•aluhltious, ’ iiiy jioor uncle swayed and lost conscious- 

ness. 

Light tlays later lie tiled of meningitis, in the arms of my grand¬ 
He was twenty-six yeais old. Tlie voice had not been mistaken. 

Hie nuMimry tM lier Inolher’s premature death is sdll so cruelly 
tn iny mother tliat she wtmid never have authorized me to 
^\Iltt if it Iiiul not been as a liel]) to your researches. 

.VuitIFiV Dupilhol, 

Saiut-Raoul-Guer; August 3, 1918. 

(Letter -1912.) 
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Premonitory auditions are more rare tliau premonitory 
visions^ but their number is large enough for us to lack the 
right to deny them. To attribute them to chance is no moie 
satisfactory. 

Several readers wrote me from New York, in August, lf)19, 
that the accident to IMr. William Cooper, tlx* celebrated manu¬ 
facturer, who was crushed b^' a trolley car, had been seen 
from Philadelphia by liis motlier, ill's, Ella Cooper, 

Twice that very night, she dreamed that she saw her son 
falling in the street, crushed in this fashion, and this re¬ 
peated dream had so alarmed her that she could not prf vent 
herself from taking the train front Philadelphta to York. 

Exactly at the hour of her arrival, in the morning, having 
taken a Thirty-Fourth Street car, as she was crossing St'venth 
Avenue she .saw a crowd about a man who had just been run 
over by a trolley car. It was her son. 

These letters read: “This accident which will proljablv re¬ 
sult in the death of ilr. William Cooper." Did death follow I 
I do not know; but the premonitory dream is no less re¬ 
markable. 

We can have no doubt tliat this moUier wa.s warned of what 
was about to happen to her. How? I>y whom? By wliat ? 
By what means? That is the object of the re.searclies in tliis 
book. 

There it was a mother who saw her son run <lown. Here 
i.s an experience .somewhat similar, which took place by means 
of an intermediary. The following accimnt was sent me trom 
Biarritz, July 9, 1917, iu reply to the desire that 1 had ex¬ 
pressed to JIadame Storms Castelot, my learned colleague of 
the Astronomical Society of France, who had told me the 
dream, to receive a first-hand account from the one who had 
experienced it. It was the vision, three days in advance, of 
a sudden death. 

Extract: 
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In of all tlic saclness which such a communication awakes in 

me, I can solemnly declare to you that the death of my son Jean was 
announced to me on tiie Tintrsfjoif before the Sundatf on which my 
dear eliild, who was abroad with Ids brother T/Ouis, left us for ever. 
Here is this very sirni>Ie dream: 

I saw, in an unkntnvii house, my son Louis in tears, and when I 
asked him tlie reason for tns irrief, lie answered mo; ‘‘Oh! Mama, 
.Jean is dead! ’ My dear child was nineteen years old, su])crl»ly w’ell, 
and notldn^ eonid ha\e led us to foresee so terrible an end! An 
eiuholisin, during a |>eaceful bicycle ride, in company with his brother 
and an uncle. Long after, I leai net! that the Tliursday on which I 
hail liad this frightful presentiment, my child lia<l hail an attack of 
fainting, caused by a cut in his finger—a strange coincidence! . . . 

Another strange coineidenee; this Inst concerns mv.self. 

Once when I happened to l)e in Hamburg, on one of my numerous 
concei’t tours, I was seized on tlie morning of one of tlic concerts with 
such a t right fill pain in the neck that it flireatcned to prevent my 
keeping my engagement for the evening. T hurried otf to a medical 
specialist wlio treated these disagreeable little ailments with elec¬ 
tricity. But almost at once I fainted from the effects of running. 
The same <Iay I received a telegram from Paris, from my mother, 
telling ot her anxiety on seeing me itt a faint in a dream. That 
astoni>hed me! In fact, my mother bad all her life a veritable gift 
of second sight, as the expression goes. 

B. Maux-Goldschmidt. 

(Letter 3750.) 


This letter was countersigned by the brother of the dead 
uiaii. 

Wv see that tliese sorts of intuitions were not rare in this 
laniily. The same is true of the following case. 

It was lioni the Argiuitine Jiepublie tliat 1 received the 
story of the remarkable premonitory dream given here: 


Hosario de Santa Fe; September 15, 1800. 

1 think it is my duty, illustrious Master, to rejiort to you tlie 
following event which <|uite certainly took place in my family, and 
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which may help bring you light which you will later spread tlirough 
the world. 

One of my great-aunts was noted fnr her presentimeiits and mental 
visions. 


Ill 18(i8 she saw in a dream an interior which was a wliole revela¬ 
tion. This tableau represented an ajjartment, where one of her 

friends, Madame B-, seated in an arm-chair near a lireplaee in 

which blazed a great fire, was caressing a small child whieii she held 
in her arms, while a servant dried some linen before the Haines. Tliis 
dream was related to several persons without any one’s thinking much 

about it, for Madame B-, the motlier of a luinu'rous family, bad 

jiassed her fortieth year, and as she bad liad no cliiklren fur seven 
years she did not appear lilvcly to have any more. 

However, what had at first seemed impossible was realized a year 
later and one evening when my great aunt was going to congiatulate 
tile mother on tiie birth of her last born, she saw in reality her former 
dream. The apartment, tlio arrangement of the furniture, the ligliteil 
chimney, the serv^ant drying clothes before the fire—in sliort, all the 
details of the dream—were faithfully reproduced. The jirojjhecy had 
been entirely fulfilled. 

Accept, Monsieur, the respectful homage of your far-away reader 
and my best wishes for you and for our dear France. 

Emilio Blchfr, 

At Rosario de Santa Fc, Argentine Republic. 

(Letter 799.) 


Still another oeenrrenee. 

I received from Sweden, in December, 1899, the following 
story from a wcll-know^n Protestant minister: 


There is here, at this moment, a visitation of the bishops. One of 
the persons who was to have been prc.scnt last week at this reunion 
(the meeting of the bishops was to have begun on Tue.sday, tbe third 
of December, in the parish of Bjustorp, at IMedelpad) dreamed on tlie 
night of the preceding Saturday that he was called to tlic telephone 
and that a minister from IMedelpad, who gave liLs name, told Iiim that 
there would be no visitation on that day, as some one had just died. 
But whoever it was tliat telephoned him from the world of dreams 
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did not toll him the name of the person who Imd died. The dreamer 
remembered all this very clearly the next morning. What was his 
amazement when at noon he actually learned, by telephone, that the 
wife of the bislioi) liad died suddenly that very morning, and that the 
visitation could not take place, as this period of mouniing would 
prevent his fulidling his duties as a visitor. 

(Letter 8’)4.) 


Wliat was the agent of tlii.s psychic phenomenon? 

Tile dead woman ? That is not probable. The minister, 
who made liis communication in a dream over a so-called tele- 
j)hone ? IN'i’liaiis. Ilut by wliat mental current, by what 
j)roccss? The tlioughl of the bishop himself, radiating afar? 
j\rysteries of telepathy! 

Still another ease ;is tragic as that of Dr. de Sennyn: Dr. 

E(dssac tells ns’ how one evening in the spring of 1854, the 

Abbe Degnerry, tlie cure of I lie ^Madeleine, the Count of Las 

Cases, a senator, Messieurs Longet and i\Iarshall-IIall, of the 

Aiademv of Scienees. had a verv animated disenssion in his 
* * 

salon on the marvelous and on proplndie visions, and that the 
last of tliese four persons related tlie following: 

A yi'ar ago. ulieii T was in Edinburgh, T went out into the neigh¬ 
boring eoimtrv-sitlc to one of in\’ old friends, Atr. Holmes. I 
found every face full of sadm'ss. I\Ir. TTobnes had that verv day 
hcen ]>rescnt at a burial at a castle in the nchgliborhood; he told me 
that tlu' son of tlie master of tin* castle had often frightened his fam¬ 
ily by niani festal ions wlocli tliey attrilnited to sifjht. At times 

they saw him gay or sad williont (‘ause, his'glance profoundly melan- 
eboly, uttering wt)r<ls without meaning, or dest'rihing strange visions. 
Tliey tried, but in vain, to combat this disposition by a great deal 
of c.xercise and a system of varied studies, in accordance with the 
advice of a verv enlightened doctor. 

Eight days before, wlien the family was all together, they bad sud¬ 
denly seen voiing William, who was barciv twelve vears old, turn 
jiale and become motionless; they listened and heard these words; 

1 Lu Chance ou la Ucstince ( Paris, 1876), p, 544. 
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“I see a child asleep^ lying in a velvet box ivith a sheet nf u hitr satin 
and icreaths and flowers all around. Why are my parents weeping^ 
That child is I.** Filled wilii terror, the father and iiiotlicr seized 
their son, whom they covered with tears and kisses. He earne tf) 
himself and devoted himself with Lip:li spirits t«> j^aines suitable tu 

his age. 

The week had not passed when the family, seate<l in the shade, 

after lunch, looked for William, who had been there a moment before. 

Thev did not see him and called; no voice answered. The family, 

« 

the tutor, the doctor, the chaplain, the servants searehed all over tlie 
park; there was a medley of a tliousand cries ot distress; \\ illiani 
had disappeared. After an hour of search and anguish, tlie child 
was found in a pond where he had been drowned wTiile try ing to si ize 
a boat which the wind had driven away frum tlie hank, hor several 
hours they did everything jiossible to bring bim baek to lile. ilio 
fatal prediction was fulfilled. 

We shall have occasion, in the second part of tliis work, 
abounding with records, to return to these phenonieiia ac¬ 
companying death; but we are confining ourselvos here to 
the study’^ of the metaphysical events bearing witness to the 
transcendent faculties of the soul. This eliiUl had, from all 
the evidence, seen his coffin. 

What is also one of the most singular premonitions of 
death can be read in the autobiography of Haroii Lazare 
Ilellembach. Here it is, as we find it in the “Annalcs des 
Sciences psychiques,^’ 1877 (page 124) : 


I had the intention of asidng the collaboration of the cliicf of the 
chemical department of the geological institution at Vienna, Monsieur 
Hauer, director of mines, concerning some researelies wliieh I had 
made in crystallograijliy. I luul si>oken to tiini of it incidentally, as 
the laboratory w'as near my home and Hauer was well known in the 
scientific world—we may .say throughout I he whole ot I*'mope—as an 
e.xpert in his subject. I had always put oil my visit, but finally I 
decided to make it the following morning. That very nigiit 1 dreamed 
i saw a man, pale and trembling, supported by tbe arms, by two men. 
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T pju{^ no atlention to tliis dipain an<l I went to the geological insti¬ 
tution; but as the laboratory was in a rlifferont place from whera it 
had been in former years, 1 mistook the door, and, finding the right 
doin' locked, I looked through ;i window and saw tlie exact scone 
sliown in my dream; they were supporting Hauer, who had just 
poisoned himself witli cyanide of potassium; they were carrjdng him 
into the vestibule, just as I had dreamed. 

Huron Ilellenibiich add.s the following observations; 

It I had arrived a few minutes earlier, I could surely have pre¬ 
vented this act, as the suicide was caused by family and money 
troui)Ies, and my proposition would have given Hauer a new phase 
ot work as well as material Iielj). This circyinstance stirred me 
deejily; the more .so because I understood the great loss I had sus¬ 
tained from the point ot view of my ideas and my plans, and realised 
that my efforts had gone for naught. 

It is (juite natural that this deatii, which swept away my plans, 
should liave made a deej) impression on me; it was perhaps for tliis 
ri'ason tliat on my awakening, my conseiousuess should have kept 
a fragment of ciairvoyance. 

From the point of view of telepathy, we might think that 
tlie suicide, who had very probably jiremeditated his desperate 
act during the night which preceded it, had provoked the 
dream of I^aron llcllembach. Hut this would not explain the 
essential element of the dream, tlie .sight of a man with a 
li\id tace, dying, supporied bp the arms bp two other nien. 

lo introduce once more tlie h3'potiiesis of cdiance events 
would really he too much. 

Y'e can remark here that all these facts show more and 
mole ('Ieail\ the truth ot our atfiniiation that the soul can see 
the iutuio by means of o(*ciilt powers. Still another case of 
])ienionition, iio les.s moving, occurred in 1905 in the Republic 
of San Marino. 

A certain Jlarino Touelli, twenty-seven yeai-s old, who used to 
sell eggs, was in tlie habit of visiting all the neighboring markets^ 
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among otliers that of Rimini. The evening of June 13tli, as he 
happened to be in that last-named town, he made the mistake of tak¬ 
ing too many drinks,—a tiling which, in fact, was not usual with 
him. He returned home in Iiis modest wagon, fortunately with his 
egg-baskets empty. It appears that the young merchant was almost 
sunk in a stupor, for when he had reached a certain spot known as 
Costo di Borgo, where the road is tortuous and descends rapidly, he 
felt a violent slioek and found himself stretched out in a field at the 
bottom of a little ravine, down which he had rolled. He saw then 
that the wagon was half overturaed on the edge of t!ie road, and the 
horse, almost suspended in the air, was struggling while in a very 
critical position. As soon as he found he was not hurt, the* young 
man seized tlie animal and with the help of some persons who had run 
up, managed to pull the wagon also out ot the ravine. 

While the business of rescue was going on, what shouhl appear 
before the eyes of Monsieur Tonelli but the figure of a woman who, 
in the moonlight, seemed to he his mother. Great was tlic young 
man’s astonishment; be could no longer doubt when he iicard her 
dear voice and felt himself embraced by the old woman. She wept 
with relief, asked him if he bad not hurt himself and added! I 
saw vou. Your %vife and the two children were already asleep, hut I, 
I felt an agitation, a strange, extraordinary uneasiness, which I <*ould 
not exjilain to myself. All at once, I sow this road opjieor before me, 
exactlij this spot, with the ravine at the side; I saw the teogon over- 
turned and you flung into the field; you called me to help you, you 
jjrayed, and seemed to be dying! This last is not true, thank God; 
but all the rest is just as I saw it. In sliort, I felt the irresistible 
need to come here, and without awakening any one, bracing myst*lf 
against the fear of the loneliness, the darkne>s, and the stormy 
weather, here I am after having walked four kilometers; I should 
have walked a thousand to come and help you.” 

The editor of the “Messaggiero,” who published this tale, ends it 
by saying; “Such were the exact facts as I heard them from the 
lips, still trembling witli emotion, of these good pe(j]>le.” 

Following this publication in the ‘‘Messnggiero” an inquiry was 
made by Professor A. Francisei, who asked him [the editor] please 
to submit to the hero of this ad\euture a lltilc (luestiouiiairo destineil 
to throw light on certain points which the story in the Roman jiaper 
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lind left ill dnrkncss. Here are the questions, with the replies that 
were made to tliem ; 

1 Was it tlie first aeeident on the road that had happened to 
Monsieur 'fontdli, espeeially lately? 

.tasirrr: Yes. 

2 W as the spot called Costo di Rorg^o the only dangerous point 
on tills road? W'as it at least the most dangerous of all? On the 
mails over wliieli Monsieur Totielli usiially passed, returninir frorn the 
markets, were tliere other spots as dangerous? 

vJMsaY’r; Along this road tliere were many spots much more 
dangerous, as well ns on (he other roads whieh Monsieur Tonelli was 
in the habit <*!’ going* o\'er. 

d W hen Madame Maria Tonelli began to l)e anxio\is, was tlie usu,al 
hour of her son’s return already past ? W’as it at least past when she 
(lec'ideil to go to that spot ? 

.Ij/.s'iecr; It was a little ])ast the usual hour. 

4 Did the anxiety of the iiHvtlier and tlie vision of the accident 
oeenr when Monsieur Tonelli had already fallen? 

.Tn.sircr; Tlie anxiety of the mother preceded by several bom's the 
Vision ot tin* aeeident, and the latter oecurred three quarters of an 
liour alter tlu* vr^'inii, so that the mother had the time to traverse on 
toot the lour kilometers which separated the house of the Toiiellis 
1 roiu I he simt I'alled Costo di Rorgo. 

t) Did Monsieur lotielli reiiieiiilH’r having thought of his mother at 
tin* time of the accident ? 

He stales that he thouglit of her witii great atfection, as 
I'ell as nl other intMiibers ot his lainily, hut especially of her, 

(> lias any other supernatural experience ever occurred to Madame 
T'tmelli or her son ? 

No. 


lliis c.xaniinal ion of Drofessor Francisei’s establishes be* 
yoiul all tlonbl the autln'iiticily of this casc,^ which greatl}'^ 
resembles tiio one we related above (page 105). This vision 
ot au aeeidoiit before tt had happened was a vision seen by 

1 See A)iualcs lU's Scictivt's psychi^ttes, August, 1U05. 
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the spirit of the mother. That which preceded it, the child's 
vision of his coffin, was a sort of personal pres(*ntiinent. 

I have already recalled (Chapter IV) tlie presentiment of 
the astronomer Delaunay, director of the Ohservatoire in 
Paris, in an interim (1870-72) between the two administra¬ 
tions of Le Vender, who was drowned in the harbor at Clier- 
bourg, where he liad gone almost in spite of liiinself. And I 
followed this recollection with that of the sister of Arsene 
Honssaye, carried off by a ground-swell on the coast of ld*n- 
marc’h. Here is a ease of the same sort, even more significant 
and more remarkable for its decisiveness. Baron Joseph 
Kronhclm, of Podolia, Russia, is responsible for tlie following 
account of the death of a high official of the ministry of tlie 
Russian ilarine, which occurred in the month of June, 189.’), as 
the result of a eollisiou between two boats on the Black Sea ; 

At the beginning of the year 1S95 Madame Lukawski was awakened 
one night by the groans of her husband, wh(», in liis sleep, uttered the 
cry: ‘‘Help! Save me!’' and struggled with the movements of a 
drowning person. He was dreaming of a terrible catastrophe at 
sea, and, as soon as lie was completely awake, he told how he had been 
on board of a great ship which sank suddenly after a collision with 
another ship; and that he had seen himself thrown into tlie sea and 
swallowed up bj’ the waves. V hen lie had Hnished liis tale, he said : 
“I am eonvnnced, now, tluit the sea will cause my death.’’ An<l so 
strong was his conviction that he began to ])ut his ahaiis in order, like 
a man who knows liis days are numbered. Two niontlis had passed 
and the impression caused by the dream had already grovvri weaker, 
when an order came for the minister to prepare to leave, with all Ins 
subordinates, for a port on tlie Black 8ca. 

At the moment of bidding his wife tarewcll, at the station in Peters¬ 
burg, Lukawski said to her: “Do you remember my ilream?”—“My 
God! Whv do you ask me?'’—“Because I am sure that 1 shall not 

^ 4 - 

coiDC back, and that ^ve shall see each other lU) more, ^ladame 
Liukawski forced iierselt to lie ealni, hut he continued, with deep ^a<b 
ness; *^You may say what you wish, my convictions will not elianjic- 
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I know that my oml is noar atul fliat notliing can prevent it. Yes_ 

yes, r sec the. Imrbor a.i;ain, the sliip, the moment of the collision, the 
ic mi hoari], my end—everythin" lives apain before my eyes.” 
An 1 after a short pause he added: ‘AVhen the telegram readies you 
announein" niy dtath, and you ]iut on niourninir, I be" you not to 
pur ever your face flic Ion" veil which I detest/’ Quite incapable of 
reidyin- :\Iadame Lukawski bur.^l into tears. The whistle of the 
tram "av(‘ the siyiial I'or dei>arture; Monsieur Lukawski embraced 
hi; \\iie tenderly, and tlie train disappeared. 

Alter two weeks of extreme anxiety, JIadame Lukawski learned 
from the [lapers of the eollision of tlic two ships IVladimir and 
as, it litid taken place* in the Rlaek 8ea. EuII ol despair, she 
t< Ie"raplKMl to obtain information from vVdmiral Zelenoi at Odessa, 
and received this answer: “No news jii.-t at jiresent of your husband, 
but it is certain that be was on board the The announce¬ 

ment of his death reaeind her a week later. 

It sliould he added that in his dream .Monsieur Lukawski bad .seen 
iiiniselt htru",i:linu‘ \\ith a passenger for liis life, an incitlent which 
was realiml with seni]>ulous exactitude. In the ealastroplie, a pas¬ 
senger on the n ladnnn', iMornsieur llenieke, had lluii" himself into the 
sea with a lite-lmoy. Jlonsieiir Lukawski, already in the water, 
started for the buoy as soon as be saw it, and the other cried out to 
him, Du not take hold ot it; it vill not sujiport two pei*sons; we 
sliali be drowned together." But Lukawski seized Iiold of it none the 
less, say 111 " that he did not know how to swim. “Then take it,’’ said 
Henicke. "I am a "ood swimmer and I shall get along all the same.” 
-\t. this mnineiif a great wave separated them; i\Ionsienr llenieke was 
able to save hiinself, but Lukawski went to meet his fate, “Light, 




p, 4^), 


III repeating this tale, Moiisieur Bozzano ^ points out that 
the eonjuiietioii of so many oircunistances tliat could not be 
foreseen, entirely eliminates the hypothesis of eiimico coiuci- 
detiee, aiul compares, in tins connection, other explanatory 
theories, reincarnation, fatalism, spirits. Wo, as a matter 
»d ta(*t. simply wisii to convince ourselves of the existence in 

I firs f'hviiomrnes fnrinonitoins, p. T7. 
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us of a pS 3 ^chic element endowed with the suprn-normal poiver 
of seeing the future. 

What we wish is to prove that the fnt\ire virtually exists 
in the causes that briii^' it about, and undc-r certain psycho¬ 
logical conditions it can really be seen exactly. 

We find examples of this vision of tiie future in all ages; 
but tiiev have never been interpreted as they deserve to be: 
no one has ever seen in them the manifestation of the inner 
l)owers of the human soul. Here is one, little known, ot the 
famous Captain IMontluc, which we can read at the end of 
Book IV of his ^‘Commentaries.’' We know that he received 
the baton of Marshal of France, and no one has forgotten 
that Henry II was mortally wounded, in 1559, in a tourna¬ 
ment, as lie was jousting against Montgomery. Here is what 
Montluc tells of his vision; 

The night before the day of the tournament, in my fiist sleep, I 
dreamed that I saw the King, seated on the seat, his face all <'ovcrcd 
with drops of blood, and it seemed to me that it was thus tliat tliey 
])aiiit Christ when the Jews lay the crown of thorns upon him ami 
he holds his hands clasped. I looked at him carefully. Tlie face 
.<cemed his, but I could not discover his trouble or see anything hut 
tlie blood on Ins face. It seemed to me that I heard some say, “He 
j.s dead,” and otliers, ‘’He is not yet dead!” I saw the doctors and 
surgeons come i'rom and go to his room. Aiul it must be that my 
dream las(ed a long time, for when I awoke 1 discovered something 
wliich I liad never believed before,—that a man can weep while he 

_for I found my face all covered witli tears and my eyes still 

shedding tlieni, and I had to let them continue, for I could not keep 
lrr>m weeping for a long time after. My wife thought to comfort 
me, l>ut I could believe only in his death. Many who are now living 
know tliat this is not a mere tale, for 1 spoke of it as soon as 1 was 

awake. 

Four days later a messenger arrived at Nerac, wlio carried a letter 
to tlie King of Navarre, from Monsieur the Constable, in which he 
gave information as to the King's wound and of the small hope for 

liis life. 
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The most surprisiiif^ tliin^ about the work which we are 
uiicicitaking here is that all tliis sliould liave passed unno¬ 
ticed for so many centuries, and should have even been dis¬ 
dained, denied, laughed at, and despised. 

I liave found a curious hotter of the year 1615, from Nicolas 
Pasf|uier to his brother, tlie counselor to the kiii" and sheriff 
of t..e oi.y of l>nns, o„ tl,e .lead, of tl.oir fa.hor E^ole 
I’iis(|Uj(T, 1,0111 m loL’ll, died in 1615, wlinse death was an- 
nonneed in a premonitory dream exactly a year before, to 
the day. Here is tliis document.* 

I have received your letters this third of September, 1615, on the 
dentil (if onr Inther, wliieli took pinee the tliirtieth of August, about 
two hours alter niidnight. I have something memorable to tell you 
on this subject. Last year, on the night of the same tliirtieth^ of 
August, ahout five o'clock* in tlie moniine:, I dreamed that I was with 
our father, who was lymg in bed, from wliieh he rose and fell on 
his knees to pray to (Jod. This he did devoutIv, his chis])ed hands 
lifted, Ins eyes raised to heaven. When liis prayer was (iriishcd, he 
changed color and fell dead in my arms. I awoke tremblinir, and 
told the dream to my wife, and in order to keep it fresh in my 
memory, as 1 was already np, 1 set it down in writing. Consider the 
two coincidem-es in this case, the one, that / .sf,,e the flcoth of our 
fnthor one tfcur, to the venj (hnj, before his decease, the other that, 
the verif datf he died I came across this paper uhich I had not thought 
of since. It‘ you analyze this dream you will find that everything that 
took plac(‘ at the time of his death was foreseen by me; that he would 
not l,e ill for long, and he was ill for only ten hours; that lie would 
diL a ._ot)d ( Iiiistitin, as he did; that all his senses would remain sound 
ami healthy up to his last breath. In conclusion, his death was like 
Ills life; just as he had enjoyed great peace for eiglity-si.\ years, two 

months and twenty-three days, so his «leath was peaceful, without 
sorrow, dilliculfy or pain. 

1 es, all of these psychic facts have been kiiowni for cen- 

1 LL'uglct Lufresiioy; Itccudl dc dissertations II, ii, p. l. 
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turies. The Latin autliors have told us tliat the assa-ssiiiatlfin 
of Julius Caesar had been announced to him that mo in ini; bv 
his wife Calpurnia; that Brutus foresaw his defeat in tlie 
Battle of IMiilippi whieli was foretold by his “*reiiiu.s"; that 
Arterius Rufus had seen in a dream the net-fighter who was 
to stab him/ etc. But all this has remained misunder¬ 
stood. 

And the premonition of the tragic deatli of Henry IV. 
rej)orted b}" his confidant Sully? And so many others! 

Astronomy has had its Copernicus, its Kepler, its N’euion. 
The psychic sciences have not yet had their llip[>archus, their 
rtolemy, their Aristarchus; they await their Copernieus. 

We have only to read a little to find everywhere these ob¬ 
servations wliich we are just now beginning to take seriously. 

One of the profoundest and most original seliolars of the 
seventeenth century, Pierre Gassendi, the friend of Galileo 
and of Pcreisch, has told of the following premonitory dream : 


Monsieur Pereisch sot out one tlay on a trip to Niines witli a friend, 
a certain Monsieur Rainier. The latter, noticing in the night that 
Pcreisch was talking in his sleep, awoke Iiiin and asked him what was 
the matter with him. He answered: “I dreamed that we fiad 
reached Kimes, and that one of tlie jewelers ofVei'ed rue a nietlal of 
Julius Ciosar for four ecus. Just as I was alxmt to give him the 
money you awoke me, to my great regret.” 

When they had reached Nimes, ami ns they were walking about 
the tftwn, Monsieur Pereisch rec(>gnized tlie jeweler’s sliop which he 
bad seen in his dream. He entered and asked if he hatl notliing eiiii- 
ous to sell him and received the answer: “Yes, a medal of Julius 
Oesar.” When asked how mueh it was worth, the merchant an¬ 
swered, “Four ecus.” Monsieur I^ereisch hastened to i>ay liim and 
was dtdigbled to see his dream happily realized. 

Here tlie fulfilment of the premonition seems to have b^en 

I See \'alcrius Maximus: Oe i^otnnia liomanorum. 
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dotermine.1 by tl,c memory of Jlie premonition itself for 
liirdretm'^'^’"'''"'’'’ "’'"ch he had seen in 

IJr E Osfv, wlm was especially versed in this s.ibieet of 
Ineid.ty held a eonfereneo, duly recorded at the gene'Ll In- 

ibk'n i 24, I will select from 

lie rinsP«r^onalIy.. 

srH::Jm;.‘;ir;:! ^ "-t time do. 

'iou aio Ijviiifr in ,i |,|(|,. cenior of Fraiiee—I see 

i c'r :r‘fr“ "v .vo'-vork is not 

fl.erc"vol kV I ■ •™" have a dosk- 

^ uc NO,, h.imlle a frret many sheets of paper. Ilnw manv sheets 

ro ""rirv"" omc: 

oom, iiiM to Noms, where several men are writing. There is n nor 

i.a.k to th'em • I , ' ‘h™ 

Von look at 'll, . '’'""h'v hringing y„u papers. 

1- pe, t., , , T '’-h. IIoJ many 

} .il>tis ><)n iicnv mnny :Nlu>t^(s of 

elv I'h'i'rihe'mf ?' "'r' "•''S composed of little 

■ . pMedee nt mediem,., and personal work in |.sveholo-v 

e // /„s n„.,r ,r.e after Angnst, 1„M, when I became I e.ad dodo; 

:L:!':fhh--. -lv .1.:! ti: 

•isneel— I I It’ '''"'y"'"' <*t the medium became one 

-of mv I'l "‘v pnneipal ami most cimraelerislie aspect 

niN d.iily hfc. I was immersed in admini.drative red-tape. 

This vi.sion of the future was exact, like a window opened 
on n luiure .si-eiie. I, is .,ui,e remarkable that those personal 
SOII.S .110 so liv<|iK‘nt, wliiit' •reiienil events and espeeiallv 
In^lMlul politieal eatastrophe of „.e tierman wim S 
J- 1-1 b , are not the sal.jeet of any eliaraeteristie foresight of 

i/i t iiinliiitt tjciiciul psi/cUulot/itjue, Jaiiuarv-Jinie lap. 
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this kind. It would seem that the vision concerned only the 
sensations passing from soul to soul. 

ISIy laborious and much regretted friend, Dr. ^Jloutin, who 
made remarkable experiments in liynotism at iiiv house, in 
1880, of which I shall have occasion to speak later, was 
occupied in 1903 with analytical studies in si>iritualisni. 
among which is worth noting the singular example given 
Jiere: 


During a seance, held on August lOtli, of which he kept the written 
account, following his excellent iiahit, a spirit inanit'csted itself nt t!ie 

table, saying that it was a lady, Herinaiice V-, wlm lia<l recently 

died. The doctor had known this lady and her Imsiiand for a long 
time. The following statement astonished Imii very much : 

“My husband wdll remarry next September. Betorc* he mandes 
he will con^e to Paris, but will not have time to make you a 
\Tsit.” 

“What you tell me is impossible. I know V- and I know all 

the atfectiou lie had for his wife; I could never believe that lie wtnild 
remarry four months after her death.” 

“It is true, nevertheless, and in a few days von will receive the 
confirmation of what I sav.” 

“Then it is interest which guides him and not afiectiun?” 

“Interest has nothing to do with it; you know well tliat Lucien 
[this was the first name of V-] cannot live alone.” 

“Will he marry a woman of his own age?” 

“No, a young girl, (wcnty-lhrec years of ag<‘, and shortly after his 
marriage he will leave Provence and come to Pari''.” 

“How is that possible, with the jio.sition which he oceupii^s in the 
Midi? It is (piite inadmissible.” 

“Unfortunate circumstances, esjiecially a huge loss of money, 
forced him to come to Paris, tt) seek a new situation.” 

“We sliall see if your prciliction is realized; 1 dmiljt it very much. 
But, admitting that what you say is true, do you see ttiis union wilii 
dis)j lea sure ?” 

“On the contrary, since Lucien cannot live alone.” 

At these last words the table remained quiet. After a few minutes 
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of waitinpr I asked if flic communication were ended : *^Yes ** was the 
answer. ^ 

liladame V did not appear again, and that was the only mani- 
ic^station which ^ho pave. 

In file present ease nothing ennid liave made any one expect these 
revelatKMis, nothing could make us take tl.is eommuniention seriously. 

he iiH'mhers ot my fainiiy and I were the only ones who knew the 

dead woman, and w(. were far from believing wiiat she had just told 

us; the otlier persons who wore present at our meetings had never 
even heard tlie name of V-, 

A few days later, on August 27f], I reeeived a letter from my 

triend \ m winch he announced his a{>proaeliing marriage, in 

I eplem ler, to l\Iademoisclle X- and told me some things about 

us future wliicli exactly cointdded with what we had already been 
told on August IfXli. 

In MnnI,. 1!>04, Monsieur V- oan.c to sec us and told us that 

he liad .Oin.. to live i,. Paris; I told liim of Ilcraianec’s oommunica- 
tu.n, and he was so astonished lliut althouoli he did not douht our 
sluteinenla, he wLsIied to see the written account ot tliis seance, and 
W was aide to ascertain that cverylhino; his lirst wife had said had 
u ri am til ^Iii^ trij) to pMris belore his second marriage, 

uis change ot position. He was petrified with astonishment, and af- 
inned the reality of the concluding facts which we do not hesitate to 
give as proof ttf the ineservati.tn of personality after death, and as 
a patent proof of the identity of Mailame Ilermance V_. 

Dr. Moiitiii presents this event as the most important of 
tliose which hrouglit about hi.s sidritiialistic convict ions. Does 
d really pos.sess flie [lositive value which he attributed to it? 

It lias l>een demonstrated that our tlioughts can take effect 
Either conseioiisly or uiieonsciously, to adduce these typical 
statements ot lad. Dr. Alontin and his family knew Madame 
lennanee \. The idea that her husband, who had become 
widouti, might many again was not in (lie least extraordi- 
n.iiy. On the other hand, the thouglits of the widower may 
have had something to do with the event, as lie already had 
tiie intention of remarrying and he announced it to his 
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friends eight days after this seance. Did not the plan of leav¬ 
ing the country for Paris already occupy his mind? 

It seems to me that the identity of the dead woman is far 
from certain and that the manifestation may well have been 
due to other ps^'chie causes. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
jyrohahle. Tliis is not tiie place to discuss this important 
problem, and I only mention the case as an example of the 
e.ract announcement of a future event. 

I w’ill add, however, that in this particular case, as in 
similar ones, the first wife of the friend of Dr. iMoutin mav 
have had, even in her lifetime, an intuition of this second 
marriage and may have approved of it, whicii would be in 
favor of her identity. We shall return to this subject in 
the third part of this work, when wc discuss the manifesta¬ 
tions of the dead. 

The famous cure of Ars, the Abbe Vianney (1786-1859), 
has given several examples of his power of seeing the future. 
Here is one of them which I take from his biography: ^ 


Sister Marie-Victoire, the founder of a rescue home for yoninr girls, 
was at Ars, at the beginning of her work, witli two companions, one 
of wiiom is at present her assistant. One morning before their dc- 
partiirc, when they all three juepared to hear the mass of Mtmsieur 
Vianney, he approached them, and addressing Sister Maiie-Victoire, 
who liad not tlien taken her vows, he said to lier : ‘A ou must leave 
quickly,”—*'But Monsieur le cure,” she answered, taken Ijy sur])rise, 
“we wished first to hear the holy mass.”—“No. my daugliter, leave 
iiastanlly, for one of you is going to fall ill. If you delay you will 
be obliged to remain here, you will not be al)le to go away.” In fact, 
a short distance from the district where t!i<'\ lived, one of the travel- 
ers—she who has since become Sister Slavic-Francoise—began to feel 
so ill that her two companions were force<l to carry her in their arms, 
as far as her home. This was the beginning of an illness winch noth¬ 
ing had presaged. 


The Ahbc Vianney was gifted with excellent psychic facul- 
I Le Curd (l*Ars, by the AbbC* Alfred Moniiin, II, .300. 
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tic's. He attributed to the devil certain manifestations of 
an inferior order, such as unexplained noises; but nothing has 
been less clearly demonstrated than the existence of the 
devil. 

This premonition was of service. 7dic greater part of the 
time they are of no use at all and prevent nothing. Here 
is one, however, \vhi(!h saved the life of a child. 

The English Society for I\vchieal Research has reported, 
among otiiers, a case of a very precise vision of the future, 
which saved the life of a little girl who was going to play 
near the railroad in Edinburgh, where an accident due to a 
locomotive killed three men and would have crushed the 

child. The mother WTites the following account of this curi¬ 
ous escape: 

I had toI<] niy daughter that I would let her go out to walk from 
tlnce until lour o clock; and as she was alone I advised her to go 
into the ‘‘railway garden ^ (a name whicli we had given to a narrow 
strip ot land l>etwceii tlie sea and the railway). A few minutes 
after she had left I distinctly heai'd an inner voice savin*’' to 

me, “Send for her at once, or soinetliing frightful will happen to 
her.” 

1 tlioiiglit it was a matter of autosuggestion, and I wondered what 
could possilily liappen to her on such a fine day, so I did not send for 
iier. 

Nevertheless, a few moments later, the same voice began to say 
the same words to me, but more imiieriously. I still resisted, and I 
used all my imagmatiori to divine what could happen to the child. 

I thought ot ail eneouriter with a mad dog, hut the tiling was so im- 
prohable that it would have been absurd to recall her for such a silly 
laney; and altliough I was beginning to fee! anxious I resolved to 
do Mot lung about it, and tried to think of otluT tilings. I succeeded 
fur several minutes, but soon the voice renewed its intimation with the 
same words, “Send atter her iniinediatelv, or something frightful will 
bai)])en to Iier.” At the same time 1 was seized with violent trein- 
itling’, and with an mipression of extreme terror. I got up quickly, 
rang the bell, and told the ser\"ant to go at once after my daugliter, 
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rej>eatjng mcchiinical]y the words of the intimation, “otherwise some¬ 
thing frightful will happen to her,*' 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, the servant returned with the 
child, who, disappointed at being recalled so soon, asked if I really 
intended to keep her in the house all the afternoon. “No,” 1 an¬ 
swered, “and if you will promise me not to go again into the ‘railway 
garden’ you may go where you wish—to your uncle’s, for example— 
or you may play in the garden with your little cousins.” I thought 
that \\ithin lliose four walls she would be safe, for although the 
child had come hack safe and sound, I felt ehurhj iliat the danger 
still existed in the sjiot where slie liad been hefoie, and I wished to 
prevent her from returning there. 

ell, it was precisely at that point tliat the loconlofi^ e an<l the 
tender ran oft the tracks, breaking tin* walls and crash in against the 
very rocks on wliich the cliild was accustomed to eo and sit. 


This extraordinary escape has been attested to b}' all the 
family and the neighbors. It occurred in the inonili of Julv, 

■ih ' 

3860, and was published in tlie **.101111181 of the .Society for 
Psychical Research(Volume VIII, .March, 1897) and by me 

in “La Revue” for Jlay, 1912. Its veracity cannot he at¬ 
tacked. 

I will add here, with Bozzano, a no less remarkable pre¬ 
monition which saved the lives of a whole family, and which 
was also cau.sed by a mysterious voice. It, too. is taken from 
the “Journal of the Society for Psycliieal Rescarcli’' (\Mhune 
I, page 283). Captain iMacGowan himself reported the event 
to Profe.ssor Barrett: 


In January, 1877, when I chanced to he in Brook!vn with mv two 

*■ ■M’ 

young sons, who were on their vacation, I prumised to take them to 
the theater on a certain evening. The day hefoie I had already- 
picked out and paid for the three seats. 


On tlie morning of the apjtointcM] day I began to notice aii inner 
voice which repeated insistently: ‘-Don’t go to tlie tlieater; take your 
sons hack to school.’’ Desi>ite mv etforts to distract invself. I couhl 

*■ *-7 

not prevent tiiis voice from continuing, and repeating the same words 
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in a more im]iprions tone than ever; and to such an extent that by 
noon I had decided to inform iny friends and children that we could 
not go to tlic theater. But mv friends reproached me for this de¬ 
termination, pointing out that it was cniel to deprive the children of 
a pleasure that was so unusual tor them, and so impatiently awaited, 

at tel lia\ing made them a promise, and that caused me to eliange my 
mind a train. 

liouetei, duiing the whole afternoon, tins inner voice did not cease 
iioni lepeating the order, with an insist cnee so inijiressive, that when 
evening hud come, and one hour hc'foro the beginning of the play, I 
peremptorily tt>hl my sons that instead of going to the theater we 
were going to New York, and we left. 

^\ ell, it liappcmed that that very eN'cning the theater was entirely 
dcstio^\od b\ file, and that .10.) persons perished in the flames. 

If W'e had been at the theater, my sister, who was there, would 
Inive perished as well as we, lor we should lia\'e gone out by a stair¬ 
case on which ewery one was crushed to death. 

1 ha\e never in my lile had iiuother presentiment, and I have 
not the habit of changing my mirnl without good reasons, and on this 
oeeasion 1 did it witli the greatest reluctance, quite in spite of myself. 

iiat Was the cause whieh obliged me, against my will, not to go 
to tlic theater, alter having }>aid for the tliree tickets and arranged 
e\ cry tiling lor passing the tweniiig jileasantly? 

Caplain i\r{U‘0owan explained to Professor Barrett that 
llie inner voice ^ had sounded very clearly to him, ^‘as if 
some one liad really been speaking from tlie inside of the 
body, aiul that it had persisted from breakfast-time up to 
the moment wiieii he took Ids children to New York. Ilis 

ih.it w,is tbis Void*,' \\ e bavt* heard of others in the preceding 
..dS. tliiit <it tin* lady from Ediiitmroli ^ U'w minntet; a^'o, then tlie-tole’- 
phonie voire of the .Swedish pastor, that of Monsieur Dufilhol, tlie-inner 
Void* aiimmiu-ing the elretioi) of (,'asiinir-lVrier, Monsieur Fryer hearing 
his hi'otlier si.xty-foiir kilometers away, the telepathic soumi heard by 
111. Ii.iline, that of Dr. Xii*holas at I'iante, the voice of a father to his 
son. one hundred kilometers away, a niotlier hearing her son from Eng¬ 
land to .lava, weeping lieard twenty-four hours in advance, the voices of 
deaime d'Are, the young girl in the hath, the phanUjin of Monsieur 
Mareehal; voices evidently fictitious hut of iisycliie origin. 
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sister still preserves the three tickets which he had bought 
the day befored 

These events are so convincing, so thoroughly demonstrated, 
that they strongly confirm one another and togetlier from a 

mass of evidence that no force would be able to destroy, 

• 1 . 

It seems superfluous to add other examples to the preceding 
ones. However, there are some so typical tliat it would 
be a pity not to recall them, to anchor fast the idea of trutli 
m the minds of the most stubborn. Tlie following oliserva- 
tion, wbicli is so carefully reported by tiie very exact ex]ieri- 
menter Liebault,- in his ‘‘Therapeuticpies Suggestives, ' * is 
especially remarkable. 

The learned doctor of Nancy tells how on Januarv' 7 
1886, at four o’clock in the afternoon (according to liis au- 
tlientic daily memorandum book) one of his clients, l\Ionsicur 

de Ch- came, in a state of nervousness ea.sily understood, 

to consult him. Let us hear the story; 

Six years before, on the twenty-sixth of December, 1S79, ns he was 
walking in a street in Paris, this young man had seen, written over a 

door: “Mine. Lenormand, Necromancer,” an<l, pricked by curiosity, 
had gone in. 

On e.xamining his hand the prophetess had told him: “You will 
lose your father in a year, to the day. You will soon lie a soldier {he 
was then nineteen) but you will not remain one very long. You will 
marry young and liave two children. You will die at tw(*nty-six.” 

This amazing pro|)hecy, wliich Monsieur de (’h- conlided to 

his friends and to some ot his lanhlv, lie tlid not at first take seri- 
ously; but wlien his fatlier died on tlu' tweuty-se\'enth of 1 lectunlier, 
1880,-after a siiort illness, just a year after tlie intm'vit'w witli the 
fortune-teller, this niisiortune rather siiook liis incredulity; when he 
became a soldier for only seven iiuinths; when, having been married 
shortly after, be becaiiie tlie fatlier of two ehiklreti, and was on the 
point of becoming twenty-six, definitely sliaken by fear, he believed 
that there only remained a few days of life for him. It was then 

1 See Bozzaiio, Des Ph^nomcncb' pyi'nionitoirca, p. 408. 

2 See L'lnconnu, p. 504- 
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that I,, oamo to consull Dr. Liel.ault, and to ask him if it would not 
be ipss.blo o C....„ue fate. For, he thought, as the four first ctnU 

i.edr TlmtX^'wrOr 

Th,.,l very ,h,y and on the following days, I tried to put Af de 

!rr.v.. I V ’’ inipres.sion’en. 

m' - no. o:;;i 'ZtT ••''M-™achi„g death, whiel. ho 

^m<,l uouhl t.iKe place on the fourth of February, the anni 

Ids mir; , to take away 

' aaen predictions fulfilled to the le'ter by ' 

it“ts ''‘i?,’::;’ "■ 

precise moment f'r *' ’'‘’■’'"'t, because he had .■'tmouneed the 

heuratrm a I ! .r'? ’ ''™'” ” ‘■"’■--'’eardoug attack of 

I <n^Liuiaiisni and wen tlip turu-i hie- . i ^ 

. tiiTK or iiih (laujilifrecovery 

• O'isiour de Ch-aecepted my propo.sal with eagerness and did 

! •■'P';;--P-.>‘l.v a. tm. render.vo„s. Ast n as w, 

^i^an i'd:eV"'The‘::p::rdt:v^ 

trouhle answered art i ■ tlie young man’s 

you w‘;i ’c ■ “You will die- 

, T"‘ Tl'o elfeet of these tvords was 

: :::d w::rrr‘"r -p-aive, tnof 

.n ’aiiv , . ‘ of February, the day so 

e < tiaied l)> him, he believed him.self saved 

revei !al" a'l T I 

away , ; , """ ■'"'■o^'“"ate client h.ad passed 

haV ■ . N.ptemher, I.’fsti, i„ his twenty-seventh year 

IS t(i s,i_\, when ht* whs twt'iitv-'iix \< Al-ul-ima I i'i i 

tocftolJ And I cl * cAl.idarne Lenarmand had 

,, ,. , , ... "'O' 't O'a.v not be sui>p„se,l that there is any 

too ar V""'' / """ '■^S'xtert tke^ 

itu tu o nntten and uude^nuble pieces of erideuce, • 

S..el. is the aee.u„.t of Dr. Didhanlf, whose works m-e well 
1; - . Ant,ly.e. dt.sseet this .series of it.eiclonfs with all itn- 

.. ...hi, ,sKept,ei.s,n, wtth the greatest .surgical .Iceisivenos.s, 

o llii.t the fortune-teller should have predicted to this 
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young man nineteen years old tliat he would be a soldier and 
would marry, still four coincidences would have to be ex¬ 
plained: fii-st, the death of his father at the end of exactly 
one year; secondly, his release from military service before 
the usual time; third, the birth of two children; fourth, Jiis 
own death at twenty-six years. It seems to me that this tale 
alone would almost suffice to establisli our contention. It 
would perhaps show us also that it is imprudeiit to ash the.<e 
questions, even when one does not believe in them, because 

one’s peace of mind suffers inevitably, and it is not necessary 
to arouse anxiety. 

But IS one always the master? We must confess tliat the 
wliole ot this study of the conditions of dcatli hrisllcs with 
interrogation points. The following ease also is most odd 
How can it also be explained 1 

On the night of May 24-25, 1900, lifonsieur Rcnon, who at the 
time was yvcnty-cight. years old, and living in „ |u..gc citv in 
north of France, ,1,earned that when he was at Ids haihcr-s the hit- 
ters nite told his fortune hy cards. Ut us mention in passing that 
le person m question had never shown jwoof of this social talent 
fc e then said to him: “Your father will die on the second of .I«ne •’ 
On the second ot May, in the morning, Monsieur Itenoii tohl this 

anna'll tl l'<-‘ was living with his parents, 

and all these good people, who were most skeptical about this sort 

o warning, aughed at it without attaching auv importaiuc to it 

Monsieur Uenou, the father, had had. at long intervals, a few at- 

acks of asthma; but at tins moment he was very well. On tlie lirst 

ot June, while he was present at the furural of a person of his 

^tv """ ■•-'"rluded 

® ^ to-morrow, I haven't iimcli time to lose” 

the entire day pa.ssed without his feeling indi.sposed. 

t^c evfing " " -■ into 

At half-past eleven. Monsieur Kcnoii, the father, went to hed, not 
m tie least indisposed. At midnight be was suddenly seized with 
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an Mta<‘k of l)rea(fik'^^sness; intense rlvspnma a violonf n i, 

.1.0 ..f “-l-ebt-therofore. on 

P 

Tins fiilc, jii wliifh only the name is chano-ed at the i-o 

Cie h sH,.!!:.e*>‘';i;'''’ No..:.ea:.; Hori Jn" 

11 , ' "ho reported 

IS men , scarehed lor the explanation. Skeptics will make 

't:, .i™* 

iTturn of I i ' ' ’ impressed by this dream; the 

over excited hoI'is already 

n. e c i is ".''.""“"T action, the „U - 

■ 111 cnsis ],,„ ,ve have .,ns( seen that neither he nor anv 

111 III, 111 lei ol Ins family attached the lea,st importance 
lo tins .stranye dream. Then—? simiponance 

Um ns consider, al.so, tlie followiny premonitorv dream of 

-^■all.whlclwa.sas.sociated,vitha,lapp!.rition ‘ 

Oil Maivh 8 , ]fl];j T r,MNMvts,i it,-, • 

Jladame .stiir-miie li ’ r •* '’'‘Poi'laiit account from 

anaim ,s,u „nie Boniiefoy. president of the Tnion of French 
'vonien, ot iJii. Ff,>nrii, i>., i ^ iincn 

] ] 1 ^ ro.ss, ;it ( lierbonr" tiie wife nf 

the head doctor of the .Maritime Hospital: “ * 

r (I^\ir JIllsttH', tllut T inil<;t Kill 

aioiiilion. ivliicli nniy lic of use if i,,I,lo,i m 1,^1 r’’i™' 
finciuiiciits. >oiir psychic 

Oil tlic ei^Hifcciilh of last Jaiin-i.-v .,i ..i, . • . 

iiioriiiiiy, the senant of ,Moiisio„r'l-V.ro„ •in’att 
f'liri.siioc. a, 1,1 tirsf, ,l,.,,„ty of tin- |o«n of 

>i‘<' of tlic s,.,l,lcn dealt, of Ids inasl'c !■,, | V;';' 

hclnr<'. Tli(‘ alVcctioii whidi r ) occurred tcu hours 

of a sister t.,;,n"-t 

ecrvi,-,.,s to Ids wife .M,„|in„c Fcroi, wl, 1 ’"'" ’ ^ 

twciitv-ci-.ht VC'UN f.i t I I 1 i’ mun-icil for. 

. Rial’s to a hnshniul wiio coiist-mtK- .witf i i 

■le.spair and wished to die. -‘And to think ” , 

^iia 10 iiimk, ^hc cried on seeing me,. 
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“that for a month he has repealed constantly that I le would never 
see the end of January-. Just lately, he had been to the burial of 
one of his friends, and had had, on the followin- tii-ht, a very 
strange dream, in which this friend had appeared and hud said to 
him; ^On such a day you will come and join ineJ " 

As Madame Feron linrsJied this tale, broken with sobs, uVIadaine 
Leflambe, who lives here, on the Place Napoleon, entered. Mmlame 
Feron repeated lier tale, ;uid added : 

“My husband, in con sequence of a dream, predicted not onlv the 
death of his mother but also of your husband, i^Iadame. When you 
were leaving for Vichy, in 11)11, wiicre Monsieur Leflambe laurin- 
sisted that you should go for your lieallh, he said to me; ‘Our 
friend, Monsieur Leflambe, is going to Vichy for his wife's healtli, 
but he will not return/ iMorisicur Letlambe, who was very well when 
he left, contracted there a fatal case of pneumonia. 

“On coming down from this visit, of whicli I am telling you ve'ry 

simply, I met the seiwant: ‘Monsieur Feron,» I said to him, ‘was at 

the 1 own-hall only last evening, very well and not knowing he was 

to le so soon!’ ‘Oh, Madame,' he answered, ‘on the eontrarv 

Monsieur Feron told us that he Iiad dreamed that he would never 

see the end of January, and he seemed very uiucli struck hv 
it.' ” 

Mcisicur Fi-ron was taken suddenly ill in the street and died in 

balf an bour, earned off by a heart attack. Very much respeete.l 

at Cherbourg he en.joyed a comfortable fortune, excellent bealtl., an,l 
everything m life smiled upon him. 

Yesterday, the fifth of March,' I was talking once more with 
Madame Feron, of this singular premonition. 81,e told me that he 
felt sure he had already liied another life than this. 

S L'ZA N’ X K Box XKKOY, 

(Letter 232.5.) 

I elianeed to be in Cherbourg, in September, ]914, 
eiii-- ^ladanic Bonnefoy conlirmed to me this most 

•Sn Momsieur Biard, direetor of the 

e a ilanchc,” who had been struck by the sudden 
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death „f the mayor’s deputy, and who knew the circum- 

Thnv'*"" P'"’Pose to deny them. 

Tlicy ought, on the contrary, to instruct us. 

Here is another!of the same order; 

Monsieur Harley, a niereliant at Pont-Audemer (Bure) 
wrote to me on the thirteenth of April, 1!)18 (Letter 4024), 
that Dr Castara had one niglit seen a man push aside the eur- 
ams of his bed and announee to him: first, a good .situation. 

tlm’datrfi 'Y o" 

.t'l- gatliered all his friend.s together at a 

c iniici, at which his grandfather and grandmother were 
present, congratulating himself on the end of the night¬ 
mare, and that at midnight, he had been .seized with a raein" 
foofhache oiul had fallm dead. 

Still anotiu’r ev'ont; 

The well-known natnralisi. E.lwin Reed, direetor'of the 
Mmseuin of Natural History of (he city of Coneeption. Chile, 
i.)o>ed e.xeellent health a little while before his death. Two 
months before Ins decease, he dreamed that on reaebinn- tltaS 
emi of an avenue where he was walking, he saw a tomh°witF 
(toss and read on it the following in.seript ion: “Reed, 
atiirali.St. November 7. PHO.” Mr. Reed .jokingly related 

^ii.s s iano(> dream on didoivid occasions lo several friends, 

A short time affer. ]\r;)d;nun /]« p fU, i it • i 
M.. o 1 , ‘luaim (10 a -, tile daughter-in-law 

•'ll. Reed, who was living at .Mendoza, dreamed one ni-'ht 
as she was ahotU to eelehrato the anniversary of her marriage,’ 
ih tell on that very day, the .seventh of .N'ovemher, that 

wi eatTis'''''’'""'" 

^^elI, Mr, Reed died November 7, 1310. 

During the da.vs whieh preceded’his death he recalled that 

< Ido to those about him, without seeming to attach the least 
iinpoitance to it.^ 

psj-hiqiiel llJiCmT. (Valparaiso). Annales des Sciences 
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I conlcl cite a great number of events similar to the pre¬ 
ceding ones, proving fJiat ike future can he seen. Tliat is 
not the aim of this book, and I have consecrated a special 
book to them which will be published shortly. Tlie examples 
which we have before ns arc more than sufTicieiit for this 
chapter, wJiich was simply but expressly destined, as were the 
former ones, to point out the existence of faculties of tlie soul 
independent of the exercise of the material senses. To add 

more evidence here could give no better proof of these faculties 

* - - * 


. I 


It seems to me that the attentive reader of those pa^^es 

can no longer doubt the existence of the soul and its purely 
psychic faculties. 

Before the knowledge of telepathy, in the past ages, they 
attributed these sorts of warnings to angels or demons, or, 
fifty years ago, to disembodied spirits. To-daj’ we can think 
that there is telepathic transmission from brain to brain, 
that cerebral waves overcome distances. This is possible; 
^ut it is also possible that tlie science of the future will smile 
at our present theories as we smile at tho.se of the ancients. 
Whatever may be the explanation, premonitory dreams, vi.sions 
of the future, in various ways, are authentic, inve.sligations 
licive confirmed them, and tliat is what concerns us liere. 

We might, in this account of the statements relating to a 
vision of the future, have spoken of the premonition's, the 
previsions, the predictions calcnlated by astrology, however 
inexplicable they also may be. Tliat our d(*stiny can be 
read in the stars seems inadmissible and absolutclv illogical 
to onr understanding, since the geocentric and anthropocentric 
appearances ba\e Iieen demonstrated by modern astronomv to 
be false. However, there are singular examples of the real- 
i^idtion of these predictions. W'c lack space to give them here 
but I shall cite briefly a few of incontestable authenticity,' 

which we owe to men of the highest standing, celebrated as¬ 
tronomers. 
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David Fabricius, a Protestant pastor (bom at Essen in 
1564; died at Resterhiift in 1617), the astronomer to whom 
we owe the discovery of Mira Ccti, “tlie Marvelous/*'a vari¬ 
able star of the Whale, had intercourse, through his studies, 
with Tycho Brahe and Kepler, and, like them, was occupied 
with astrology, which, by the way, be believed in. He himself 
calculated, from the constellations, that the seventh day of 
May would be fatal to liim. On that da^' lie had taken every 
possible precaution to prevent any sort of accident. Finally, 
at ten o’clock in the evening, after ver^' absorbing work, 
he thought he might take the air for a moment in the court 
of liis pai>:onage. But scarcely had he arrived there when a 
peasant named Jean Hover, who thought lie had been desig¬ 
nated as a thief in a sermon by Fabricius, came out from the 
spot where he was hiding and with a blow of his pitchfork 

broke the skull of the unfortunate pastor, -who died that very 
night. 


We read of his friend Tycho Brahe, that he also read in the 
stars that a certain day would be disastrous to him. 
vain he surrounded himself with eveiy precaution: he was at¬ 


tacked in the darkness by a personal enemy called Mauderup 
Parsberg, who cut off part of his nose, which obliged the 
illustrious astronomer to wear a silver nose. And in fact, we 
always see in liis portraits his nose marked by an oblique cut, 
Jean Strrfller, born in 1472, died in 1530, greatly devoted to 
astrological calculations, found tliem true, at least for him¬ 


self. The examination of his horoscope had given him the 
conviction tliat he would die on a certain day from the blow 
of a heavy object wliich would fall on his head. lie did not 


go out on that day, received a few friends, and thought he 
Jiad finished file day without misliap, when, wishing to reach 
ti (.01 tain hook that vas pla ced on an insecure shelf, he re¬ 
ceived tile board and all its books on his head, and did indeed 
die in coiisequouce of the blow. 
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^ These three examples suffice to represent here verj'^ numer¬ 

ous coincidences which could not bo due to chance. The 
stars themselves count for no more in these interpretations 
than do the cards in the hands of the fortune-tellers. When 
Fabricius, Tycho Braiie, Stoeffler made these predictions, they 
were led by a secret, supramormal power of intuition. 

The same thing was true of the niece of Prince Radziwill. as 

- I- 

is reported by the translator of the Soitvenirs of the Marquise 
de Creqiii (1834): 


t* 


Prince Radziwill had adopted one of his nieces, an orphan. Ho 
lived in a castle in Galicia, and this castle had a very la roe room 
which separated the ui>artmenls of the prince from those of the 
childrcn'j so that in ordei* to communicate with tliem, one had to 
cr^a-this room, or pass through the court. 

yching Agnes, wlio at the time was five or six years old, al¬ 
ways uttered piercing cries whenever she was made to cross the 
large room. She pointed out, with an expression of terror, an 
r>^;i*normou.s jiicture hung over the door, which represented the Cum:ean 
^^^ybil. They tried for a long time to overcome tliis rejnignauce, 
which they attributed to some cliildish obstinacy; but since serious 
accidents resulte<l from tlie use of force they finally no longer allowed 
her to enter the room, and for ten or twelve years the young girl 
preferred to cross tlie vast courtyard or the gardens, even in snow 
and cold, rather than pass through that dt>orway which made so 
disagreeable an impression on lier. 

The t iine ha<I come to marry the young counte.ss, and wlicn slie 
was engaged there was one day a great reception at tlie castle. The 
company wished, in the evening, to play some lively game, and they 
w'ent into the big hall, where, as a matter of fact, the wedding ball 
w'as to take place. Excited by the young people about her, Agnes 
did not hesitate to follow her gue.sts; but hardly had she crossed tlio 
threshold of the door when she confessed her terror and wished to 
draw back..>. Xbey had made her go in first, aceonling to custom, and 
her fiance,'Jier friends, her uncle, laughing at her cliildishness, shut 
the door upon her. The poor young girl wished to resist, and while 
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slinlviiiji oiK’ of the doors, she eaiised the jiieturc <ibove to 
I’lioiiiioiis iiD'iss broke her skull with one of its cornerSi and 
Iier on the sjiot.^ 


Tliis 


T shall cease "iving flicse examples, as this book must have 
ail end, apologizing for having multiplied them a little too 
eagerly: and as niy readers are by now eertainly convinced. 

C’onelusion ; The future can be seen. 

In the [ire.sent state of human knowledge it would be use¬ 
less to try to explain how this vision rises in our minds, as 
well as the simsations which are related to it. 

We may think that the subconscious, the psyehie being, in 
tlie exercise of its supra-normal faeidties, such as certain forms 

preseienee, crosses the limits 
of time and space, that is to say, the laws winch regulate 
(till mateiial world. It is for this reason that future events 
setun to it to lie on the same plane as the present and the 
luist. It draws its power from laws that are still unknown. 
And this iact, however inex|)lieable it mav he, has notiiing in-*' 
<Uiuiissihle about it, if this ps\'ehie tieing or organism consti-^ 
lutes tli{‘ total and periuaneiil personality of the liumau beiiu*’ 

(I jicisonalily uourisheil hy the most diverse and mysterious 
sources. In this oriler of ideas there would therefore be no 
temenly in snp[iosing that, under certain conditions favored 
by sleep, bypuoses. or siieli and such personal jiredispositionsj 
the influences lliat have come from the invisible world could 
invade the subconscious and insj)irc it with knowledge of wliich 
it makes proof by tlic discovery of past, jiresent, or, above all, 
future evculs. During life, as well as after d<cath, tlie soul 
is imniersed in the elbereal atmosjiiiere of the invisible world. 

The rigorous examination of facts, the closest logic, lead us 
ti> I'niu'Iiide tiiat il is impossi!)le to attribute to mattm*. to 
tlie lira in, to the cereliral mo]ecul(*s, to any chemical or me¬ 
chanical eomhinations wliatever, the inteliectual power of see-' 

' C liIII pigiion, 1 ftysiolo^iv ct luctopJidu isuic, p. 3t>2. 
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inpr without the eyes, of foreseeing future events, of knowing 

what is passing at a distance, or what Avill happen in tlie 

uture, facts outside the corporeal organism and tljc essentiallv 

meut«l organism. Those ob.sorvafions prove the e.vis'tence of 

the spirit, endowed witli intrinsic faculties, independent of the 
physical senses. 

During the earthly e-vistence, the .soul is associated with a 

brain appropriate to its functions, aieus Sana in cornore 
sa7w. 

If the soul is not a production of the brain, if it is di.stinct 
from the cerehro-spinal nervous .system, if it exists' in itself 
there is no reason why it should disintegrate with it. 

Certain phenomena, such as the reading <if Miiktiown texts, 
testify to the e.xistenee of a spirit endowed with S|)eeial faeiil- 
tie.s. This spirit may he our own, and it has not been proved 
that there has been the intervention of .spirits foreign to those 
of the e.xperimenters. Nevertheless, the hypothesis remains 
Tor if the spirit survives death, it .still exists .soiiiewliere, and 
if oiir spirit can discover hidden things during its lifetime 
should it lose fliis power after death? 

For the very reason that we attribute the production of 
these phenomena to tlie action of our spirit, we ou"ht to ac¬ 
cept also the possibility of its ulterior action, and compare 
the two liypolhesc.s, in order to estimate which Is the simpler. 

,, But the fact that thc.se readings, the.se divinations, these 
previsions, tlie.se psycliic aefioiis, these spiritnalistic com¬ 
munications, are realized without onr expecting them, in eoni- 
plete unconsciousness on our part, places before ns a eoiiiplica¬ 
tion as great as tlie hypothesis of spirits external to our 
own, 

It seems f]uite likely that the two olcinents are brought 
into action our own metaphysical faculties and at times the 
action of invisible spirits. Let us not be exclusive. 

AVc go forward in complete my.ster,\'’, and this mystery is 
imposed, upon our thirst for knowledge. 
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To admit only the facts that can be explained in the pres¬ 
ent state of knowledge is a great error. Not to be able to 
explain an observation proves nothing against its authenticity. 
Scholars ought always to have before their minds the follow¬ 
ing remarks of Arago, concerning the history of aerolites: 


The C’liinese believed tbai the appearance of aerolites was closely 
couiiccted witli conteniiiorary events, and it was for this reason that 
they made lists of them. 1 do not know, as a matter of fact, wliether 
we have innclj right to laugh at this supposition. Were the scholars 
of Europe any wiser when, refusing to believe the evidence of tlie 
events, ttiey staled that it was ini|)ossible fur stones to fall from the 
at inosphere Did not the Aca^leiny of Sciences declare in 1709 
that the stone picke<l up at the moment of its fall, near Luce, by 
several })er.soiis wlio had followed it with their eyes until it reached 
the grouinl, liad not fallen from the skies? Kinallv, was not tha 
tonnal written at'count of the municipality of JulUae, stating that on 
.July LM, 1790, there fell in the lields, on the roofs of the houses, in 
the streets ol the village a great quantity of stones, treated, in the 
joUTTials ot the period, as a ridiculous tale, fit to arouse the pity not 
only of sclioliir.s but of all reasttnahle people? ,■ T 

11)0 [jliysicists who will admit only those facts^ for which thev 

*■ **• 

I)erceive an exi)Ianation, certainly liinder more the advance of science 
than the men who can he reproached for too great credulity. 


How many times have I repeated that it i.s a total mistake 
to believe that a fact which cannot be explained ought not* 
to he admitted? To understand or not to understand a 
I)Iienom('non ]n‘oves nothing against its existence. So said 
('iccro long ago.^ 

1 "(.'}ir fiat tjuidi/ac, (/u<rrisf Rcctc omaino; acd non nunc id'agitur: 
fiot ^ nvene fiat, td <nni ritur. X>i si niatjnvtent tapidem cssc dictini, r/U4 
fernna ad sc (iliiciat ct aftrahat: jait toncnt, car id fiat, affere nequeam: 
fieri oniuti\o ncjicst [Yon wisli to have the explanation of these things? 
Wry well; btit tl)at is not the question: are tliey real, yes or no? That 
is what we wish to know. What! I might tell you that the magnet is- 
a body \>hi(h attracts iron ami attaches itself to it; but beeau<4i l could, 
not give you the explauatiu)) of it, would you deny it?]” (De Oitina- 
tionc, lib I, cap. 39.) ■ 
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An incomprehensible fdct is still a fact, but an incompre¬ 
hensible explanation is not an explanation. The mental f icul 
ties which we have just watched in operation, prove that there 
IS in the human bein^ a psychic element di.stinct from the 
physieal organism, seeing aero.^s time space, penetrating 

the invisible world, and to which the future as well as the 
Iiast can ajiiiear as present. 

Wo aro studying here the world of the soul which it is no 
longer permissible to misunderstand. 

To solve the mystery of death, to establi.sl, the survival of 

the SO.U 1 , we first had to prove that the soul dors <.rht, in' 

dividually, an existence i)roved by special, extra-corporeal 

faculties; whicli cannot be included among the proiieriies of 

the material brain, or among chemical or nuvhanical reactions; 

faculties essentially spiritual, such as the will, acting witliout 

the spoken word; auto.suggestion, proclucing phvsical <*ffe<‘f^ • 

presentiments; telepathy; intellectual transmissions: readiim- 

in a closed book; the sight by tlie spirit of a far-off country, of 

a future .scene or event—all phenomena outside t)ic splou-e 

of our physical organism, hu'kinur any common measure witli 

our organic sensations and proving Ibuf the soul is a substance 
v'hich exists hi itself. 

T hope that fliis proof has been rigoron.sly made. 

I S3 chic observations prove that the uni\’orse is not limited 

to things that can he reached by the five or six senses derived 

from onr animal inheritance. There are other order.s of crea¬ 
tion. 

Since the personal existence of our spiritual entitv has 
been thus established, we shall now study, with the same 
experimental method, the phenomena associated with death it- 
self, fhe manifeslation.s of the dying, the apparitions of the 
living and the dead, the eoiislitution of the psyehie being • C 
hauntefl houses, eoinrauniealioiis from Hie dead, the proofs of ’ 

the suryiyal of the psychic atom, the ethereal bodj’. What has 
preceded belongs to life. 
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